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FOREWORD 


The  artides  collected  and  reprinted  here  by  photo-offset  appeared  origUially  in  the  pages  of 

Hesperia.  Two  Centuries  or  Hellenistic  Pottery",  by  Homer  A.  Thompson,  presented  in 

1934  some  of  the  potter^'  found  in  the  early  excavations  of  the  American  School  in  the 
Athenian  Agora.  The  scries  tilled  "Three  Centuries  of  Hellenistic  Terracottas",  by  Dorothy 
B.  ThompMm,  includes  ten  articles  that  were  published  between  1952  and  1966.  The  work- 
ing chronology  that  the  authors  established  has  made  these  studies  basic  references  for  in- 
vestigations of  Attir  pottery  and  terracottas  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  wherever  found.  In 
recognition  oi  subsequent  discoveries,  the  Thompsons'  work  has  now  been  augmented  by  a 
preface  with  bibliography  for  each,  prepared  by  Svuan  L  Rotroff,  which  oonunents  particu- 
larly on  the  changes  in  absolute  chronology  resulting  from  the  continuing  excavations  in  the 
Agora  and  elseuiiere  In  "Afterihoimhts"  Dorothy  Thompson  has  corrected  a  few  factual 
errors  and  has  recorded  changes  of  opinion  in  certain  cases. 

The  Hellenistic  pottery  from  the  Agora  is  being  published  by  Professor  Rotroff.  The 
first  volume.  The  Athenian  Agora^  XXII,  Athenian  and  Imported  Moldmade  Bowisy  ap> 
pearedin  1982.  Crmsiderrihle  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  second  volume 
that  will  present  the  wheeimadc  pottery  (glazed,  plain,  and  coarse),  both  local  and  import- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  the  Hellenistic  red  wares.  The  latter  will  be  treated  together  with 
Roman  red  wares  by  Henry  S.  Robinson  in  an  Agom  volume  on  Roman  pottery. 

Following  a  program  laid  out  by  Dorothy  Thompson,  the  terracottas  from  the  Agora 
excavations  will  be  published  in  three  volumes.  Of  the  more  than  4.000  figurines  recovered, 
ihe  great  majority  are  Iragmentary,  and  few  derive  from  the  most  common  finding  places  of 
terracottas:  tombs  and  votive  dqxtsits.  Many,  however,  have  been  found  in  association  with 
molds  and  in  areas  that  were  in  all  probability  occupied  by  their  makers,  the  coroplasts.  The 
majority,  comine;  from  domestic  deposits  such  as  wells,  cisterns,  and  housefloors,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  served  as  decor  in  private  houses.  I  he  contexts,  many  of  which  are  datable 
from  coins,  amphora  handles,  or  associated  pottery,  range  from  the  Neolithic  period  into  tte 
5th  century  after  Christ. 

The  latest  of  the  terracottas,  from  the  Roman  period  of  the  1st  to  5th  century  after 
Christ,  were  published  by  the  late  Clair^e  Grandjouan  as  The  Athenian  Agora,  VI,  Terra- 
cottas and  Mastie  Lamps  of  the  Roman  Period  in  1961.  The  Mycenaean  pieces  have  been 
studied  by  Elizabeth  Wace  French  and  will  appear  in  a  volume  with  the  Archaic  and  Clas- 
sical, being  prepared  hv  Richard  V.  NichoUs.  The  Late  Classical  and  Hellenistic  terracottas 
(more  than  2,000)  from  the  early  4th  century  to  the  Augustan  period  have  been  studied  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  whose  work  on  them  is  nearing  completion.  The  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual pieces  in  the  volume  will  inevitably  be  more  cursory  than  in  the  artides  reprinted 
here;  the  emphasis  will  be  on  typology. 

These  papers  are  now  brought  together  in  a  single  volume  where  they  may  he  consulted 
more  conveniently.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  find  references  to  the  Hespena  publica- 
tion, the  original  page  numbers  have  been  retained  and  appear  at  the  top  of  the  page,  while 
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thecurrcmiequenceisiiMlkatiedby  thoKthat  appear  at  the  bottoaitogEdicr  with  the  origi- 
nal volume  number  and  year.  Where  the  original  artic  lr>  are  cited  in  the  two  prefaces,  the 
current  pagination  and  plate  numbers  are  given,  followed  by  the  original  ones  in  brackets. 
As  currently  in  Ueipena,  abbreviations  in  the  prefaces  follow  those  listed  in  The  American 
Journal  of  ArehMology  90,  1986,  pp.  384-394.  The  Publicairans  CommiWff  is  grateful  to 
the  Thorn piom  and  to  Susan  Rotroff  for  their  assistance  in  preparing  this  Foreword  and 
the  foliowini.'  vniumr  whirh  is  presented as oomplonott and  supplcnoit lo thosc from the 
Agora  Kncs  described  above. 
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PREFACE 
Susan  I.  Romovp 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  Homer  Thompson's  "Two  Centuries  of 
Hellenistic  Pottery",  a  work  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  systematic  study  of  Athenian 
Hellentttic  pottery.'  During  thote  fifty  years,  new  excavations  and  new  studies  have  ex> 
panded  our  knowledge  of  the  Hdlenistic  ceramics  of  Athens  ami  many  other  sites  as  well, 
yet  "Two  Centuries"  remains  not  only  a  classic  but  a  standard  reference.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  primacy  of  Athens  as  a  manufacturer  of  pottery.  The  city  had  a  rich  tradition  of 
uuftovaticm  and  for  centuries  provided  modds  for  potters  elsewhere  in  the  Gredc  world.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  to  change  in  the  course  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  but  through  the  3rd 
century  b.c,  at  leasl,  Alliens  seems  to  have  retained  her  pre-eminent  position.  Since  other 
potters  looked  to  Athens  for  inspiration,  the  study  of  Athenian  pottery  has  more  than  local 
application,  and  Thompson's  work  remans  the  most  extensive  examination  of  Athenian 
Hellenistic  pottery  in  print. 

But  "Two  Centuries"  owes  its  usefulness  also  to  the  characteristically  fresh  and  clear- 
headed approach  which  1  hompson  took  to  the  material,  an  approach  forced  upon  him,  in 
part,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  excavation.  The  first  three  years  of  excavation  in  the  Agora 
(1931-1933)  had  failed  to  produce  a  long  series  of  superimposed  strata  of  the  sort  which 
would  provide  a  chronological  sequence  of  relatively  well  preserved  pottery.  The  stratig- 
raphy was  badiv  disturbed  by  centuries  of  intensive  habitation  and,  where  it  did  exist,  con- 
sisted of  thin  layers  containing  only  thumbnail-sized  chips  of  pottery."^  And  of  course  the 
Agora,  in  the  heart  of  the  Hdlenistk  dty,  had  not  produced  grave  groups  of  the  sort  that 
normally  formed  the  basis  for  ceramic  typology.  Nonethdess,  the  excavations  had  already 
unearthed  a  vast  amoimt  of  wdl-preservcd  Hdlenistic  pottery,  recovered  from  abandoned 

'  I  am  honored  inderd  that  Homer  Thompson  suggested  that  I  write  a  prefarc  to  this  reprint  of  "Two 
Centuries  of  Hellenistic  Pottery'.  1  am  grateful  to  him  not  only  for  that  honor  but  also  for  his  invitation  to 
publish  Hellenistic  pottery  fouiid  under  his  direction  at  the  Agora  and  for  his  continuous  help  and  support 
since  even  before  I  began  that  work.  I  am  also  grateful  lo  T.  Leslie  Shear,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Agora  Excava- 
tions, for  pemiiRion  to  extend  that  study  to  iiidude  material  from  the  more  recent  excavations  and  for  his 
support  and  encouragement  in  my  research.  Discussions  with  Virginia  Cr.nr  have,  as  always,  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  me,  as  much  for  her  clear-headed  and  rigorous  approach  to  all  intellectual  questions  as  for  her 
help  in  chronological  matters.  Much  of  this  preface  was  written  during  the  summer  of  1984,  during  wIlMl  my 
work  was  supported  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  American  Council  of  Learoed  Societies. 

For  the  full  form  of  referenoes  abbreviated  in  the  following  footnotes,  see  the  MbKography  at  the  end  of 
this  preface. 

^  Even  now,  satisfying  sequences  of  deep,  superimposed  strata  liave  failed  to  materialize.  Study  of  the 
building  Rlls  under  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  may  eventually  provide  such  a  sequence,  covering  the  period  M.  300^ 
150,  but  thus  far  they  have  proven  less  useful  duin  well  and  cistern  groups. 
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wells,  dsterns,  and  storage  pits  which  had  served  houses  and  shops  on  the  periphery  of  the 

rivif  center.  The  mnterial  had  lain  undisturbed  since  its  deposition  in  antiquity,  and  in  some 
cases  was  found  together  with  coins,  the  only  artifacts  for  which  there  existed  at  that  time  an 
independent  chronolc^. 

Reoogmzing  the  potential  of  this  situation,  Thompson  approadied  the  material  much  as 
grave  groups  had  been  approached  by  earlier  researchers.  This  method  appears  to  have 
been  something  of  a  conceptual  breakthrough.  The  principle  that  objects  found  together 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  same  time  had  been  enunciated  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury' but  had  been  applied  exclusively  to  one  type  of  context:  the  grave.  Thompson  extended 
it  to  household  debris,  treating  each  of  his  deposits  as  a  distinct  unit  in  whidi  all  material 
could  be  viewed,  at  least  hypothetically.  as  roughly  contemporary  in  use  and  manufacture. 
This  methodology  is  not  without  its  pitfalls.*  In  a  grave,  selected  objects  may  normally  be 
assumed  to  have  been  buried  at  one  time  and  for  a  specific  purpose.  More  complicated 
processes  are  at  work  in  the  case  of  a  household  dump.  Such  debris  may  be  a  secondary 
deposit  of  material  which  had  accumulated  elsewhere  over  the  years.  Or  the  dump  may 
itself  be  accumulative,  representing  the  successive  discard  of  generations.  In  practice, 
however,  the  majority  of  such  deposits  in  the  Agora  do  not  show  evidence  of  stratified 
accumulation,  and  a  mixture  of  artifacts  covering  a  widerangeof  date,  while  not  unknown, 
is  unusual.  For  example,  the  material  in  Thonipson's  Group  E  is  extremely  homogeneous, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  any  of  u  was  made  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  its  deposit.  Even  in  Group  B,  where  the  two  red'Hgured  pdikid  (B  1  and 
B  2)  must  be  considered  as  heirlooms,  the  other  pottery,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
cup-kantharos  (B  46).  need  not  rover  a  wider  span  than  the  years  2"^^  240  n  r  In  addition, 
since  material  in  a  household  dump  was  not  consciously  selected,  it  may  be  more  representa- 
tive than  grave  gifts.  With  these  factors  in  mind,  we  may  accept  Thompson's  method  as  a 
valid  one,  and  one  which  becomes  increasingly  useful  as  our  loiowledge  grows  and  we  are 
more  able  to  recognize  intrusions  of  earlier  or  later  date  within  a  mainly  homogeneous  body 

of  potterv. 

The  value  of  "Two  Centuries"  in  ciarilying  and  organizing  a  hitherto  virtually  un- 
known body  of  pottery  was  very  great.  One  need  only  glance  at  the  few  comments  on  Hel- 
lenistic pottery  from  the  Agora  made  by  Frederick  Waagc  in  1933*  to  understand  how  little 
was  known  about  this  material  in  the  years  before  Thompson's  study  appeared.  "Two  Cen- 
turies" quickly  became  the  standard  work,  the  yardstick  against  which  Hellenistic  pottery 
both  of  Athens  and  other  sites  was  measured.  Thompson,  however,  was  the  first  to  admit 
that  there  were  gaps.  There  was  a  long  cfaronologicai  hiatus  between  Group  B  (dosed  ca. 

*  Jens  Jakob  Asmusscn  VVorsaac,  Danmark'i  Oldtid  op\ht  ved  Olthager  og  (Jrarhnie,  Copenhagen  1843, 
(>l>  60-61  (F.ngli.sh  translation.  The  Pnmei  al  Atilt<fuitit's  of  Denmark.  London  1849).  Sec  also  John  How- 
land  Rowe,  'Worsue's  Law  and  the  Use  of  Grave  Lots  for  Archaeological  Dating,"  American  Anlujtuly  28, 
1962.  pp.  129-137. 

*  Set;  V  Gordon  Childe ,  .4  Short  Introduction  toAn/mology,  New  York  1962,  pp.  14-15. 
» Waagc,  Hespena  2,  1933,  pp.  279-285. 
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240  B.C.)  and  the  material  in  Group  C.  which  dates  well  after  200  b.c.  by  the  current 
chronology.  Among  the  missing  types,  Thompson  mentioned  Hellenistic  bowls  with  relief 
emblems;*'  one  might  add  hsh-plates  and  hemispherical  bowls  with  West  Slope  decoration^ 
as  other  coimnon  Athenian  types  cX  which,  by  dianoe,  no  complete  example  was  found  in 
Thompson's  five  groups.  But  the  article  was  not  intended  or  presented  as  a  com{M«hensive 
textbook  of  Attic  Hellenistic  pottery,  and  it  must  be  read  and  used  as  intended:  a  presenta- 
tion of  five  Attic  contexts  for  which  there  is  relatively  good  chronological  evidence. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  check  Thompson's  conclusions  against  the  much  greater 
amount  of  evidence  availaUe  today.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  t^'  the  absolute  dates  need  to 
be  adjusted.  These  were  guesses,  eked  out  from  whatever  scrap  of  evidence  could  he  brought 
to  bear:  comparison  with  the  Sciatbi  cemetery  at  Alexandria  for  Group  A  and  with  Corinth 
for  Group  D,  coins  (themsdves  now  largely  redated)  for  Groups  B-D,  and  an  inscription 
for  Group  £.  We  can  now  make  better  estimates,  which  will  in  the  future  doubtless  be 
further  refined  The  relative  sequence  of  the  groups,  however,  is  assured,  based  as  it  was  not 
<mly  on  coins  but  also  on  the  appearance  of  new  types  of  pottery.  So  Groups  C-£  must  be 
later  than  Groups  A  and  B,  because  diey  contain  moMmade  bowb;  the  appearance  of  long- 
petal  bowk  (D  39-45,  D  48,  E  74-77,  E  85,  E  86)  as  well  as  two-handled  bowls  (D  17, 
D  1 8,  E  .'i3)  prove  D  and  E  to  be  the  latest,  and,  of  these,  Group  E  must  be  the  later  on  the 
evidence  of  its  gray  ware  (E  154-158)  and  Eastern  Sigillata  A  (E  151,  E  152).  Of  the  two 
early  groups,  B  can  be  placed  later  than  A  on  the  basis  of  true  West  Slope  ware  (e.g.  B  3, 
B  8,  B  35)  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  shape,  the  West  Slope  amphora  (B  3,  B  35),  lack- 
ing in  Group  A. 

But  what  of  Thompson's  discussion  of  the  pottcr%'  and  his  suggestions  about  its  internal 
development.''  These  have  stood  for  the  most  part  unchallenged,  except  for  a  discussion  by 
Paul  Lapp  in  his  Patestinion  Ceramic  Chronohgy,  200  B.C. — A.D.  70,^  As  the  only  tho- 
roughgoing critique  of  "Two  Centuries",  this  deserves  some  consideration.  Lapp  expressed 
doubts  about  the  value  of  both  Thompson's  methodology  and  his  conclusions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  questioned  the  assumption  that  the  groups  were  homogeneous,  that  is,  that  they 
contained  material  of  approximately  contemporary  date.  More  care  should  have  been  taken, 
he  felt,  to  single  out  intrusive  pieces  of  earlier  date.  And  secondly,  he  suggested  that  the 
shape  development  outlined  by  Thompson  was  based  on  too  little  evidence 

In  answer  to  the  first  point,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  strictly  possible,  at 
the  time  when  Thompson  was  writing,  safely  to  sort  out  the  earlier  material  from  the  later. 
This  would  have  assumed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  pottery  than  Thompson  (or  anyone) 

♦  'Two  Centuries,'  p.  13  [313]  below. 

'  A  partial  example  of  a  West  Slope  bowl:  "Two  Centuries,"  C  12.  These  gaps  in  part  affirm  the  validity  of 
the  groups,  because  it  is  precisely  in  the  chronolqgiiC«l  gap  240-200  that  the  haniapbericsl  Iwwl  mlh  Wcit 
Slope  decoration  enjoyed  its  greatest  popularity. 

*  Lapp,  pp.  71-79. 
•/Ud,p.71. 
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had.  Lapp  him^rlf  fell  into  this  trap  in  his  discussion  of  the  two-handled  bowl.'"  Takins;  as 
his  axzom  the  notion  that  a  shape  cannot  continue  for  centuries  without  change,  he  argued 
that  these  bowiU,  which  first  appear  in  Group  D  (D  17,  D  18),  must  represent  earlier 
uuruskms  when  found  in  Henry  Robinson's  Groups  F  and  G,"  of  tiie  Ist  centuries  before 
and  after  Christ,  respectively  (F  29-32,  G  51,  G  52).  Further  excavation,  however,  has 
ir'<^"-^i  marv  mor-  examples  in  rontexts  ranging  from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  1st 
enior)  after  Chnsi,  suggesting  that  the  two-handled  bowl  is  indeed  a  long-hved  form 
which  continued  in  use  for  several  centuries  without  significant  diange. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  to  turn  to  Lapp's  second  objection,  that  the  amount  of  evidence 
av.Kijhle  to  Thompson  was  small.  But  here  we  may  recall  that  Thompson  explicitly  pre- 
sented nis  conclusions  as  hypothetical  and  subject  to  revision  whenever  more  evidence  might 
be  available.*'  In  fact,  many  of  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  this  new  evidence, 
which  stems  from  material  from  over  150  deposits.  In  the  case  of  the  West  Slqw  amphora, 
of  which  only  five  occurred  in  the  Thompson  groups,"  his  conclusions  hnvr  proved,  in  the 
mam,  correct;  the  much  greater  evidence  now  available  from  the  Agora  (49  amphoras  from 
30  deposits)  confirms,  for  instance,  that  plastic  satyr  masks  do  not  appear  on  the  earliest 
pieces  and  that  the  molded  and  flaring  rim  and  arched  handles  are  late  traits,  as  Thompson 
argued  in  1934.'*  To  cite  another  example,  analysis  of  about  I  SO  plates  from  dated  Agora 
contexts  supports  Thompson's  suggestion  that  Attic  plates  become  lighter  and  deeper  in  the 
course  of  the  Hellenistic  period.'^  It  is  important  to  remember  the  high  degree  of  local 
variability  in  later  Hellenistic  pottery;  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  developments 
which  Lapp  observed  in  the  pottery  of  Israel  do  not  run  parallel  to  developments  in  contem- 
porary Attic  pottery. 

While  Thompson's  relative  chronolc^y  and  his  outline  of  shape  and  decorative  develop- 
ment have  stood  up  well  to  later  scrutiny,  we  can  now  make  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 

absolute  dates,"  thanks  to  advances  in  the  study  of  two  types  of  objects:  coins  and  transport 
amphoras  The  thronnjo^v  of  Hellenistic  Athenian  bronze  coinage  has  recently  been  under 
intensive  study  by  John  Kroll  and  Fred  Kleiner.'  Thompson's  deposits,  however,  con- 
tained few  legible  ooim,  and  the  numismatic  evidence  is  in  no  case  decisive.  Far  more 
important  is  the  evidence  of  the  amphoras,  which  Virginia  Grace  btf^n  to  study  at  about 

'■'Ihui  .pp.  82-«V 

"  Robiiuon,  Tfu  Athenian  Agora  V,  pp  10-45. 

**"...  continued  exploraiicm  of  the  Agoi  a  will,  it  is  hoped,  accumuUte  suflBdcnt  evidmoe,  not  fmly  to  doae 
the  gaps  Irfi  by  this  study,  but  ilio  10  coofim  or  oomol  the oondunom  alrcMdy  reached"  ("Two  Centuriei," 

p.  13  [313|  below) 

".Sre  l.app,  pp  7S-76 

•*  "Two  Centuries."  p  144  [444)  below. 

'»  "Two  Centuries,"  p.  134  1434)  below;  Lapp,  p.  72. 

' '  Sec  RotrofT,  Preface  to  "Three  CenturicB,*  pp.  IS3-184  bdow,  for  meiilion  oT currant  work  in  Hdlenif 

tic  chronolo<(\'. 

"  Kleiner,  A«Ar  28.  1973;  Kleiner,  He^pena  44,  1975;  Kleiner.  Hespena  45,  1976;  Kroll,  1979;  Krall, 
AjAil,  1983.  In  1971. at  the  request  of  G.  Roger  Edwards,  Kroll  carried  out  a  review  o{aU  coins  from  Hei- 
lenistic  dcpoaiu  in  the  Agora,  checking  identUicalioM  and  revising  dating;  since  that  tine,  he  has  been  gene- 
rous in  sharing  his  Turther  reviakmi  with  me. 
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the  same  time  that  Thompwm  was  working  on  the  HdlcnUtic  potteryJ*  Grace  at  Brst  based 
her  dates  f)n  Thompson's  groups,  hut  as  her  work  progressed,  she  began  to  find  other  chron- 
ological footholds.  Her  study  of  the  later  Knidian  amphoras,  for  example,  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  handle  stanqM  naming  officials  styled  as  Atomri  were  ooniined  U>  the  years  ea. 
108-88  B.C.  This  oondusion  was  reached  independently  of  Thompson**  chronology  and 
enabled  Grace  to  suggest  that  Group  E,  in  which  no  duoviri  handles  occur,  was  deposited 
somewhat  earlier  than  86  b.c.  (probably  about  1 10  b.c.),"  a  conclusion  readily  accepted  by 
Thompson  himself. The  bulk  of  the  amphora  chronology,  however,  continued  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  *T%vo  Centuries*  groups.  The  discovery  of  the  Ptolemaic  encampment  at 
Koroni,^'  on  the  east  coast  of  Attira,  forced  Grace's  hand.  There,  American  excavators 
found  a  fortified  camp,  hastily  built  and  briefly  orcupicd  A  large  numbfr  of  coins  attributed 
to  Ptolemy  II  connected  it  with  Egypt  and  indicated  a  date  m  the  260  s  for  its  occupation, 
and  the  excavatnrs  reasonably  concluded  that  the  camp  had  served  Ptokmaic  forces  during 
the  Chremonidean  War  (265-261  b.c.).^'  The  only  problem  was  the  pottery,  which  was 
very  much  like  that  in  Group  A,  dated  by  Thompson  in  the  years  around  300,^*  and  the 
amphoras,  which  Grace  saw  no  reason  to  date  after  the  end  of  the  4th  century.^^  This 
discrepancy  raised  a  furor  in  the  small  world  of  Hellenistic  ceramic  and  amphora  studies, 
but  Grace  rose  to  the  diallenge.  Even  in  her  initial  article  where  she  argued  against  the 
association  of  Koroni  with  the  Chremonidean  War,  she  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
amphora  chronology  was  "largely  dependent  for  absolute  dates  in  the  early  Hellenistic  pe- 
riod on  die  dates  given  to  the  context  of  amphoras  and  their  stamps  in  Agora  deposit,*'' 
and  those  dates  derived  ultimately  from  the  chronology  set  forth  in  "Two  Centuries".  The 
danger  of  circular  argument  must  have  been  clear  to  her  when  she  wrote  that  the  finds  at 
Koroni  were  "a  signal  that  oiu*  accepted  chronology  may  be  wrong  by  more  than  a  quarter- 
century."'*  Keeping  this  disturbing  ponibility  in  mind,  she  embarked  on  a  thorough  study 
of  Rhodian  amphoras  and  their  handle  stamps.  This  work  resulted  in  the  development  of  an 
internal  sequence,  tied  to  an  independent  chronological  mooring,  a  large  deposit  in  Perga- 
mon.  Thus  Grace  was  able  in  1974  to  present  evidence  for  an  independent  amphora  chro- 
nology," whidi  incidentally  confirmed  the  date  of  Koroni  in  the  260's;  it  is  one  of  the  great 

"  V.  R.  Grace.  "Stamped  Amphora  Handles  Found  in  mi-l9i2,' Hafiehai,  1934.  pp  197-310. 
'*  Grace,  Pnyx  II,  pp.  147-1  SO,  and  p.  1 56  tuuler  no.  145;  Grsce  tad  &mdsnoii-Pctropoulakou,  1970, 

p.  322 

Personal  communicaton  in  .Siebert,  1978,  p.  182. 
' '  Vandcr^xx)l,  McC'rcdie,  and  Steinberg,  1962;  McCredic,  1966,  pp  1  16. 

"  McCitdie,  1966,  p.  14;  Vandcrpool,  McCredie,  and  Steinberg,  1962,  pp.  56-60;  Vaoderpool.  McCredk, 
and  Steinberg,  1964.  More  potterv  perhaps  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Egyptian  forces  has  b«en  found  on 
Kea(Caskcy.  1982,  pp.  14-161 

*'"Two  Centuries,"  p.  15  [315)  below;  for  a  fuller  discuuion  of  the  pottery,  see  Edwards,  Hespena  32, 
1963,  pp.  109-111. 

Grace,  Hesperia  32. 1963,  pp.  320-327, 332. 

'*Ibid.,p.  329. 

■'■Ibul,p.  328. 

Grace,  AM  89,  1974.  See  also  Kroli.  AM  89,  1974  and  Grace  and  Sawatianou-Peuopoulakou,  1970, 
pp.  290^91. 
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arhicvements  in  Hellenistic  chronology,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  since,  as  the  pottery  is 
inextricably  tied  to  ihe  aniphoras,  it  too  must  tnove  down  in  date.  And  so  a  general  reshuf- 
fling or  Hellenistic  pottery  dates  ensues.  For  example,  the  revised  amphora  chronology  has 
provided  .i  framework  for  a  new  chronoloijv  of  hemispherical  moldmaflr  relief  bowk,  of 
whicli  a  detailed  study  lias  now  l>eeii  published,-'  their  more  accurate  datuii;  can  in  turn 
help  to  refine  the  dates  of  the  Thompson  deposits. 

The  evidence  for  re\'ision  of  the  absolute  dates  of  Thorn jMon's  Groups  A-E  has  been  set 
forth  in  detail  elsewhere.-'  The  following  chart  summarizes  that  redating  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  is  baMd.  I  have  given  suggested  dates  of  deposit,  based  mainly  on  the  varioui 
termiat  post  quot  provided  by  amphoras,  and  have  not  attempted  to  eatimate  the  nnge  of 
date  oT  the  material.  My  impression,  hmvever,  is  that  the  dnterial  n  Gmq*  D  and  E  ia 
chronologically  quite  homogeneous,  while  the  range  in  date  of  material  In  Groupi  A-G  is 
somewhat  greater. 


GROUP A 
Lower  fill 


Upper  fill 
GROUFB 
GROUPC 
GROUP D 

GROUP E 


FORMER  DATING 
niniaflhe4ihand 

Emitmr:  t.t>mparisoii 
with  Sciatbi 
3nl  century? 


325-275 

KjK.'f  ri;  c,  rrd-figured 
pelikai.  roint 
Bq|iniiins«ir2ndcciMiir]r 

fWrfntw.'eoias,  Ian  pi 
liliiidieof  2iid  century 
Etndtnet;  tmm,  compariioii 

with  Corinth  and  Stoaof 
.Att-ilns  building  fill 

Tumorihc  2n<l  .iiu!  1st  cen- 
turies, and  early  Isl  oeniury, 
deposited  86  i^c 

Et^dtact:  inicri|Mkin,  hisiori> 

sack  flf  Athens 


CURRENT  DATING 
DcpMitcdM.260 

Ei  ulrrti  r  romp.irison 
with  Koroni 

Dcpoiiicd  in  second  quaner 
of  2nd  century? 
EuUam:  wwldniMic  bnwb 
Deposited  M.  240 
EMmeKuagbm 

Deposited  in  course  of  second 

quarter  of  Zai  century 
£MdbM«auldnadetMwli 
Depoiiied  after  middle  of  2nd  centnty 
EvUnuK  amphoras,  comparison  witfi 

SMtof  Analos  huiMiag  fill 

Dcpoiiledea.  110 


£Mdlmc«r  amphoras 


2'  Rolroff,  'I'hf  Athenian  Agora  XXII. 

"  Grace. /^V*//,  pp,  149-150 and  p.  156,  under  no.  143;  Gnice,  .-l.Vf  89,  1974;  Grace, //r  p.  -ia  S4,  1985; 
Grace  and  Sawatianou-Petropi^ulakou,  1 970,  p.  322i  Kroli,  ilAf  89.  1974,  pp.  202-203;  Rotrotf,  TheAthe- 
nian  Agora  XXII,  pp  ! i)7- 1 1 0.  Roirotf .  Hespmt  52, 19B3, pp. 276-278.  Seeaho RoVoff,  Preface (o "Three 
Centuries,*  pp^  185. 186-187, 189,  193  below. 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  HELLENISTIC  TOTTERY 


PLATL  111 


INTKODUCTION ' 

TiiK  object  of  this  stmly  is  tn  clarify  and  amplify  tliat  olia[iti'r  iti  tin'  (^'rainic  liisttiry 
of  Alliens  wbicb  covere  the  time  between  tbv  end  of  the  fourtli  an  I  the  cud  of  the  second 
century  B.a.  Th»  two  intervening  centarie$  eonstitate  a  definite  pi  rlod  in  the  development 
of  Atlienian  pottery.  From  tlie  end  of  the  sixth  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  Athenian  potttrs  hail  mnrf^ntratpd  on  the  decoration  of  tlit-ir  finer  wares  in  the 
red'figure  style.  In  the  course  of  those  two  centuries  the  style  hud  <levelope<i,  had  realized 
its  falleat  possibilities,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  ex'ents,  had  gone  to  seed.  Among 
the  njost  vi^^ortms  of  the  si  t><llinjrs,  was  a  Style  nf  ceramic  dee<»ratioii  known  as  that  of 
"  We.st  Sh)]'"'  Ware."  It  will  Im*  wi'll  rf'])re.*('nteil  in  the  jrroups  to  lie  iliscii'-scil  bi'l(j\\ ,  W'v 
shall  find  reason  to  believe  that  this  new  style  sprang  up  in  the  closing  yearti  of  tiie  fourth 
century  and  flonrishe<i  during^  the  following  two  centuries  and  more.  To  a  time  irat 

littl'  l:i:rr  tluui  that  of  the  ori'^nn  of  "West  F<h>ii«- Wai  c  "  we  must  assij^n  the  he}iinnin<r 
of  the  Atln-nia!!  matiufaetare  of  "  .Me<rariaii  HowU"  -'  'l"hcs(>  ra]>i<!ly  assunieil  Mich 
popularity  as  to  Ljceonie  the  typical  liner  ware  among  the  dep(isits  of  habitation  accu- 
mulated during  those  same  two  centuries.  The  heginning  of  the  new  era  in  ceramic 
history  was  market)  further  by  an  increased  readiness  on  the  |Mrt  of  the  worker  in 

*  The  eireomtaiMM  in  wliiflh  tb«  psper  was  written  hsn  md*  ImpoNible  mtemive  atnij  of  eon- 

piirative  innterial  in  otbar  collectioiig,  and  even  exbaiistive  bibliographical  references.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  the  mass  of  pottery  here  examined  provides  very  largclr  In  itFi-tf  tlie  evidence  for  it°  own  sttidy.  To 
Ilerrcn  Kiililor,  Kraiker  and  Sehwulmehfr  1  am  indt-tited  f'lr  tlie  iipprhrtcirntv  vf  cMuiiii-inir  tlie  ii'mntily  of 
iiiiiiihir  Wiiresi  acrnmnlaled  in  the  ooiirse  of  the  (Ircok  utnt  tifrinaii  ix;;i\ atinuA  Ijy  the  l>ipyliin,  and 
Dr.  Koiiroiiniotes  I  must  thank  t'nr  ^liowiiij;  ine  tlio  llollciii-tic  potirry  and  the  kcrnoi  of  l:^lcnsif.  To 
MiM  Lucy  Talevtt  uul  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Parsons  of  the  Agora  staff  1  am  under  special  obligation.  Miu 
Tsl«ott  i«  raapoinible  for  tba  studf  of  tbe  two  red-fipnv  peliksi  (pp.  497  ff.).  Ur.  Panons  •apwintaRdod 
tlio  oiMYatioa  of  leTonl  pits  sunk  in  the  filling  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  in  awreh  of  HoUwdatie  poltMy 
witb  a  serviceable  (ermiuiis  nnte  qiiem,  and  he  hn.^  di:<cus»i'd  with  me  (be  resnlts.  The  drawlniis  and 
piiiiKinis^  ;iti-  liv  Mr.  I'i.  t  '!<•  .loii^r,  tlx'  ]ihiit(i;;i ajili-.  t-xcepting  tho^c  for  Figure  711  and  the  notu  tn  E  63, 
by  llerr  Hermann  Wapni'i.  My  wilV  \y.\s  read  and  improved  the  maniDrripC  and  lias  prepared  the  index. 
Ilr.  Eugene  Vunderj'onl  Mi[>]ilied  nnmenms  rofomsM  and  meaMireiuents  in  my  ahscnce  from  Athens. 

Mr.  F.  0.  W<uig6  has  already  made  feme  notes,  pertieuiarly  regarding  taebnieal  details,  on  the 
UdlcDiitic  pottury  htm  the  cioaTition  of  the  first  eeuon  {Mt^fria,  11,  1988,  pp.  879ir.>. 

*  I  letein  the  tenns  "West  Slope  Wnre"  and  " Megarian  Bowls"  bera>i$«,  although  not  properly 
deseriptlve  (we  might  now  with  et|iinl  ]<roprK  i  v  -\>vi»k  of  "  North  Slope  Ware,"  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proven 
thut  n  Mi>^r;,,hiii  linwl "  cvrt  f.i.nU-  at  Mc-gara),  yet  they  InTe  unimed  n  Tory  deflnlte  eemetition 
in  tlie  miiidji  of  diu«c  wlio  interest  tliemselves  in  such  things. 
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clay  to  copy  th*>  fnrnw  anil  the  elTeeta  of  the  worker  In  metjri.  This  reaiUneu  was  not 
a  new  tiiinfr.  («r  many  of  lh«  vAse  forms  of  tho  sixth  and  fifth  centnriea,  where  they 
can  be  coni|>ar<'<l  wtih  tbosf  of  mt'tal  vc^i.'Sfls,  ^(llow  clearly  enough  their  origin  in  metal 
prototypes.  But  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  the  dependence  of  the  ceramic  art  i« 
still  more  mnrfcMi,  not  aierely  in  the  shape,  bat  also  in  the  thinness  of  the  fabric,  in 
the  glaze  in  tlip  ilpciirntiiin,  wht'tlier  pxt'cutt'tl  in  paint  or  in  rnlicf.  This  |ilii'iiinnni)i>n 
sugg«»8b)  what  in  uadoubtetlly  a  fact,  vii.  that  mvUd  ve»aei»  had  become  much  cuiniuoner. 
Of  this  tael  the  explanation  ts  to  be  found  probably  in  the  inereased  wealth  of  Indivldnal 
citizeii.t,  perhajis  also  in  the  iliniiiiishfd  valiii's  of  the  precious  nielals  consfqiii  nt  iipim 
the  suiUieu  influx  of  the  luug-sloreJ  trt-asurcs  of  the  cuiKiiiort-il  cnst.  N'or  \*  it  imitrobablc 
that  the  decline  in  the  aithlla  merit  an>l  toehnioal  tini^th  <if  tht-  conicmporary  wan-s  in 
tenaeotta  was  in  aoine  degree  rcxiHin^ible  for  the  ^u^rowin^  favur  for  metal  vessels.  But 
here  eause  and  effect  are  entanpli-il,  .md  It  may  )>it  i-(|ually  true  that  the  Increasing 

popularity  (if  iiiclal  wart'  rcacttNl  nnfavorahSv  dh  ttu'  |)riif(-sHii>ii.il  priili  iirn!  zest  anil 
income  uf  the  potter.  The  beginning  of  our  (>eriu<l  is  intlicated  by  these  various 
phenomena.  Its  lower  Unit  is  snfgested  by  the  obeen-ation  that  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Keranieikos.  wlm  hnil  fur  Imifr  hcM  tho  innrkr's  nf  rirppip  ;inil  Ifaly,  .tml  who  iluring 
the  third  aiiil  .--t'eunil  ci-iitiuii'>.  iInniLrii  frra'liially  loMiui;  firoutui  abroad,  still  held  ilrui 
(he  homo  market,  were  oumpelt'.'il  ti>  »itu<'»9,  toward  the  end  of  the  latter  centnryf  the 
beginning  uf  serious  competition  from  abroad  In  the  field  of  finer  «ar«a,  even  on  the 
stalls  of  their  own  market-place. 

Tlie  method  adiiptcd  for  sludyinjr  the  history  of  tht'se  two  eentiirics  is  as  siniphi  as, 
it  is  hoped,  effective.  From  the  large  number  of  closed  deposits  of  pottery  and  other 
objects  gathered  in  the  excavation  of  ancient  wells  and  oistems  in  the  region  of  the 
Ag^ora,  live  ^'rmi|i>  have  Ii'Mmi  m-Ii-i  t'-il  wtiich  eaii  with  Cfrtiiinty  lu'  .irr.iiii.'i'il  in  a  ri'lati\r 
chronological  sequence  fruai  a  consideratiuu  uf  the  relative  stagea  uf  tluvvlopmunt  a(jparunt 

in  the  speeimem  of  objeete  of  vwioua  cbMsae  Meorored  from  the  taAvldaal  defioeila. 

The  absolute  chronolnpy  of  the  various  proups.  i.e.  the  time  when  they  were  closed, 
can  be  fixed  with  reas<iii.-ible  closenes*  from  various  bits  of  internal  and  external  evidence. 
The  simple  and  peri^h.-ible  nature  of  tho  cbjeott  mikes  it  improbable  that  they  should 
h««-e  been  kept  eitlier  for  use  or  for  onumeat  any  great  length  of  time  before  reaching 
the  dumps,  and  our  susplelon  that  ead)  of  the  groups  Is  elosely  homogeneous  from  a 
chriinulii^'ir.-il  jioir.t  uf  vii'w  i-i  (■•  mtiriiied  by  the  ohviuiis  lark  of  develo[)iiici;t  ariionft 
the  objects  of  a  given  class  within  any  one  of  the  groups.  The  fixed  points  thus 
established  have  been  used  In  traeingf  the  history  of  a  number  of  the  types  of  pottery 
re|ire<i'r.1eil  in  the  {froups.  In  (he  followiii'„'  p.^u'i'S  :i  brief  clopcrtjilton  <if  each  jilace 
of  Itndiii^  I  well,  cistern  or  sturage  baainj  in  folluwed  by  a  cuuitiduraliun  uf  tbu  evidence 

for  its  dating  and  then  by  a  Catalogue  oS  tho  pottory  beloni^ng  to  that  group;  ami, 
after  the  five  groups  have  been  so  treated,  the  conclusions  are  given  in  the  form  of 
general  discussions  of  the  principal  types  of  pottery.  Fault  may  be  found  with  a 
method  of  tUuitrathm  and  deaerlption  that  haa  reaullad  In  ao  thorough  n  senttering 
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of  the  various  specimens  of  each  type  or  clu^s  of  object  but  it  Kcemc-cl  wise  tu  emphasize 
tlie  unity  ot  the  individual  depositjj,  for  they  are  each  as  compact,  or  more  so,  than 
a  tomb  group. 

Sincp  the  stmly  lias  hcoti  cnnfinrd  rlnsnly  to  thv  iiinfi'ri;i!  r>>i'itvpri'il  from  the  five 
deposits,  it  uiust  no  meaas  b«  regarded  as  a  complete  history  of  iielletiistic  pottery. 
Luge  and  important  dawet  of  the  ware  have  been  but  briefly  treated  or  have  been 
completely  passed  over.  I  need  mention  only  the  bowls  or  saucers  witb  rellrt  tmbUmoki 
inset  in  their  floors,  one  of  thr  most  dii'tinrfix  t>  and  most  aftractivp  jtrodiicts  of  the 
third  century.'  It  will  be  obvious,  too,  that  the  chance  spacing  of  the  groups  has 
left  large  ehronolo{:;i(-al  (!ai)»  in  the  period,  notably  in  the  later  third  century.  Each 
excavation  season  adds  tu  the  available  number  of  such  closed  deposits  ami  the 
continued  exploration  of  the  Agora  will,  it  is  hoped,  accumulate  sufficient  evidence, 
not  only  to  close  the  gaps  left  by  this  study,  but  also  to  confirm  or  correct  the 
oonoluaiona  already  reaebed. 


GROUP  A 

THE  WELL 

In  the  excavation  seasons  of  1032  and  103H  tlicrc  came  to  light  the  foundations  of 
a  buildinfr  of  no  great  sizv,  alonp  the  Houthwcstcrn  edge  of  that  which  now  apj)ears  to 
be  the  main  market-square.  Already  in  antiquity  it  bad  been  ruined  and  restored  at 
least  once.  The  restoration  faivdved  the  layiog  of  a  new  concrete  floor,  studded  with 
pebbles,  over  the  original  floor.  The  house  of  this  second  periotl  was  served  by  a  well 
in  its  southeastern  corner.*  The  well-head  (Fig.  1)  consisted  of  a  .squared  block  of 
poros  (L.,  0.805  m. ;  \V.,  0.79  m. ;  H.,  0.295  m.)  having  an  aperture  0.3-15  m.  in  diameter, 
wideb  Just  large  enough  to  permit  tbe  passage  of  a  man.  Leaded  into  the  top  of 
the  head  arc  the  lower  emls  of  iron  support!;,  probably  of  a  windla.ss.  Measured  from 
tbe  top  of  this  coping,  the  depth  of  the  well  was  4.45  m.  Its  sides  were  curbed  with 
six  drums  of  heavy  terracotta  tiles. 

Numbeia  of  large  water  Jars,  complete  or  nearly  so,  scattered  through  the  lowest 
meter  and  a  half  of  filling,  jir'n-ii!  ihat  iliis  Irpfh  of  riit)bish  h&d  accumulated  while 
tbe  well  was  still  in  use.  There  wa.s,  besides  the  water  pitchers,  a  good  deal  of 
hoiuebold  pottery :  plates,  saucers,  bowls,  cups,  lamps,  etc.  and  not  a  few  fragments  of 
large  wine  amphorae  and  roof  tiles.  A  small  lead  weight  (IL  60)  bad  also  fallen  in, 
and  a  lea<l  li<l  for  a  small   container  (IL  (50).  th:<  must   have  gathfrfrl  within 

a  limited  number  of  years,  for  there  is  no  consistent  difference  in  point  of  development 

*  Apart  from  the  material  examined  in  tUh  paper,  the  terracotta  figurines  nnd  the  wine  amphorae  witb 
tttmptA  huuUca  wbidi  came  from  tkeie  luefiil  coniesti  mmj  at  a«me  future  date  be  atudied  with  profiL 

•  The  wen  Un  80  n.  to  the  mmA  ef  the  Tholea. 
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bet  wren  the  objects  cnniing  from  the  very  bottom  an«l  3,0  m  below  the  mouth.  The 
objects  from  this  lowest  tilling  arc  iiumbcre<l  A  1  —  69  in  the  followiti":  catalojjuc. 

The  filling,  however,  between  1.50  m.  and  3.0  m.  below  tlic  top  of  the  well-iiejid  was 
cleariy  different  The  water  pitchers  were  Ueking.  Indeed  the  potterf  wu  scanty 
an<l  very  fra.riiient;iry.  It  iTiciudes  A  70 -79.  On  the  whole,  the  |>ottery  of  this  layer 
is  slightly  later  than  that  from  the  lower;  as  shown  best  by  the  presence  in  the  upper 
of  the  Megarian  bowls  of  which  not  a  sherd  was  found  in  the  lower.  We  may  suppose 
that  this  upper  meter  and  a  half  waa  thrown  in  sometime  after,  though  not  long  after, 
the  well  ceased  to  be  used,  probaldy  whiMi  the  house  itself  wa*  (innlly  abandoned.  The 
sherds  iuunediately  overlying  the  house-Ooor  close  around  the  well-head  are  contem* 
porary  with  those  from  the  upper  of  the  two  filling.^  just  described. 

A  rough  stone  slab  w.as  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  and  it  lay  there 
uii'li-'turbed  until  liffi'l  the  excavators.  'I'Ih'  {jround  bne!  round  about  jifradually 
ruse  with  gathering  rubbish  and  some  of  this  later  accuuiulaliou  liltcrcd  in  through  the 
crevices  along  the  cover  slab,  filling  the  shaft  to  within  half  a  meter  of  Its  top.  The 
latest  sherds  from  tins  iniilteretl  earth  are  of  the  third  century  A.O.  (fragment  of  a  late 
lamp  of  Type  XXVll;  a  bit  of  Late  Roman  A  wareV 

A  good  clue  to  the  ilatc  of  the  lowest  deposit  in  this  well  is  afforded  by  the 
numerous  close  correspondences  between  the  objects  recovered  from  it  and  those  from 
the  Chatby  cemetery  of  Ale.vandria.  The  points  of  comparison  will  be  indicated  in  the 
description  of  the  individual  objects.  Tliat  cemetery  appears  to  date  from  tlie  foundation 
of  the  city;  indeed  many  of  the  vases  from  its  tombs  were  probably  carried  south  with 
them  by  the  first  settlers.  The  definitely  limited  range  among  the  objects  theinselves 
proves  that  the  burial  place  continued  in  use  for  a  limiteil  and  brief  time.  Breccia, 
therefore,  seems  well  justified  in  supposing  that  the  finds  from  the  cemetery  run  down 
but  little  into  the  third  century.*  We  shall,  then,  be  not  far  wrong  in  dating  the 
lowest  filling  of  the  well  to  the  turn  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries.  The  upper 
filling  will  be  a  few  years  later;  for  its  precise  dating  there  is  no  external  evidence. 

*  E.  Bleeds,  (Mmlfgm  fhUnit  A*  tmUqui^  tnfliiwim,  Ntiwif  ffAkxamirit;  Ln  NttnftoH  4(  Seintbf, 
Ciito,  19li,  pp.  X  and  IdO.  Indeed,  comparison  of  the  pottery  and  lamps  from  Cliatby  with  tlie  Intent  np 
thOM  from  Olyathos  (destroyed  iu  3M  i.e.)  would  make  ona  wonder  wholher  tbo  Chatby  finds  descend  at 
■II  Into  the  tUrd  ceatory. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  GROUP  A' 

BLACK-GLAZE  WAKE:  A  1-37 

A  1  iP  1R13)  Plate  at  4.0  ni.    Fig.  2 

Heav}-  fabrir.  Low  foot-ring.  On  ilie  floor,  uitbiii  a  triple  band  of  ronlclling,  arc  >ii;  nUiniMtiJ 
palinftlea  ioiiind  by  arcn  of  rirclvn.  Uood  blark  glni«.  Tbi>  lUinping  on  tbiii  and  A  70  is  very 
Ninilar  in  ityls  lo  that  of  tbe  largo  plain  at  (>lyntho»  {(Myntltiu,  V,  pU.  157  Ibd  pamm). 

W.,  O.SnH  ni.   Tbe  rim  ia  broken  awaj  all  around. 


Tig.  S.   Black-|;laie  Plates  aod  Kaneer  from  Group  A 
A  2  (P  2878)  Plate  al  4.46  m.   Fig.  2 

Similnr  in  prnBlo  to  A  70,  bnt  thi'nnrr  in  rim  and  foot-ring.    On  tbe  floor,  A  broad,  rouletled 
band.   Tbe  ijlaxe  tired  red  bulb  inside  aud  uut,  and  lias  praclimlly  all  flsked  away. 
II.,  (MtSIVn.  D.,  til-is  IB.   Broken  but  complete  save  for  a  chip  from  the  rim. 

A  3 -5  (P2879,  28€H)  Saucers  with  furroweil  riniK  at  4.0-4.46  m.    Figs.  2  ami  117 

Shallow;  low  foul-ring.  Tlie  rim  slopes  down  towards  the  outside  and  is  miirked  by  two  deep 
furrows.  Tliin  blsrk  plsic  covern  llio  floor  inride  llie  rim;  elsfwbt're  tlie  surfsre  is  rrscrved. 
Similar  saiirers:  C  3;  E  27  32.  A  similar  furiowed-lip  profile  o«ciir>  at  Priroe  in  tbe  ilrlleni-Htii: 
period  (T.  Wiei;and  nnd  II.  Scbrader,  I'neiu,  Beilio,  p.  44'.',  tig.  -Vi4),   A  saucer  of  iIm  ^anie 

type  from  the  Sitniian  lleraciim  shows  an  early  profile^  the  furruwed  lip  being  still  i|nilo  level  on 
top  iAIh.  MiU.  I.IV,  mm,  p.  46,  fig.  33,  »). 

II.,  lUeS  oaS4  m.    I)..  O.IS4  O.ISS  m.   All  broken  but  nearly  eonipkt& 

A  6  (P         Buwl  with  outroUed  rim  al  4.45  m. 

Fool-ring  carefully  moulded:  lip  rolled  sharply  outward.  On  the  floor  aie  five  stamped  palmettes 
set  within  a  triple  band  of  ronlrcting.  'I'bin  black  gtasr,  6red  red  inside  Ibe  foot-ring  and  over 
part  of  Ihr  inlerior.    For  the  profile  cf  ^lA.  Mill.  I.IV,  192!»,  p.  44,  fig.  S3,  1. 

II.,  (MM I  m.  !>.,  UOUIni.  Enliie. 

'  The  following  ablifcvialions  are  used:  D.  —  diameter,  II.  Wight,  P. II.  ^  preserved  bright, 
W.     width,  I'.W.  -   preserved  width. 
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A7  (P  1832)  Bowl  with  oiitrolM  rim  at  4.45  m.    Figs.  3  and  115 

Similar  in  |iroHle  to  the  |irec«Mli?ig.  On  tlie  Hoor  inciiie  mre  five  yUuiped  palineltei*  «et  within 
a  triple  hand  of  rouletting  and  joined  hy  area  of  rircleii.  Exrellcnt  hiark  glaze  rovers  hnth  innide 
nnJ  untitide  euve  fur  a  rcservfJ  bund  just  above  the  foot  and  for  the  bottom  of  the  foot-ring. 
Seratched  in  the  hard  ginte  of  the  Hnor:  ME.  These  arc  the  initial  letters  of  the  owner'*  name: 
AUtmr.  A  cistern  nt  the  foot  of  the  Areopngiis  yielded  more  of  hin  table  w.ire:  the  base  of  a 
knnthurus  marked  MENUN  (I>  m't)  and  of  another  with  the  letters  EN  {V  8»8>.  Close  by  were  found 
other  fragments  of  yimilar  ware,  one  incited  \W,  <l'9()(t,  another  Ml  (I' nOM>,  and  a  third  .M  (1' 309). 
From  elsewhere  in  the  excavations  are  reeorded  three  more  fragment^  each  incised  .ME  (P  10,  II,  119). 

Very  similar  stamping  occurs  on  a  like  bowl  from  ("hutby  (Sciatbi,  pi.  \.W.  12H:  six  palmettes 
of  the  t^nnie  form  as  ours  connected  by  stroitihl  line»'.  'Hie  puliiiottes  on  ours  arc  closely  similar 
in  shape  to  those  on  the  lntei>t  black-glaze  vases  from  Olrnihoii,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  design 
is  simpler  than  on  most  of  the  Olynthian  pieces  (Cf.  Oli/tUhiu,  V,  pis.      — Ifiii  pastim\ 

II.,  (MM'2  m.  1).,  0.127  m.  Kntire. 


A  7  A»  A  It  •<  It 


Fig.  3.    Bluck-gliize  Uowls  from  Uroup  A 

A  8  (,P  2877)  Bowl  with  oiittumctl  lip  at  4.45  m. 

The  rim  everted,  but  not  rolled;  the  foot-ring  high  and  plain.  On  the  floor  Li  a  ronletted 
circle.  Good  black  glaze  covers  inside  and  outside.  A  narrow  band  has  been  scratched  bare  just 
above  the  foot.  On  the  bottom,  inside  the  foot-ring,  there  are  seratched  through  the  hard  gluxc 
an  alpha  nnd  a 

II.,  OXY.W  m.  1),  0.12H  m.    Broken  bnt  complete  .lavc  for  chips  from  the  lip. 

A  9-13  (?  2m-l,  181(),  1815,  1817,  4050)  Bowls  with  outcurvccl  lips  at  4.0-4.45  m.  Figs.  .S, 
115  and  117 

High  base-ring;  flaring  side-wall  tending  to  become  n>ore  angular  as  the  series  advances. 
A  9  is  covered  with  good  black  gliize,  fired  to  purple  in  part.  Of  A  10  and  II  the  glaze  has  all 
(ired  red  and  ban  tiaked  badly.  On  tho  floor  of  A  9  there  is  a  double  circle  of  rouletting.  On 
A  13  there  lire  stnmped  palmettes  within  rouletted  circles  iFig.  11.')).  Similar  bowls:  A  71,  72;  C  3; 
0  2  6:  E  33  44.  Closely  similar  is  I'ergimoH,  I,  p.  2i>!),  No.  t),  lleiblatt  X>.  For  the  profile  cf.  also 
fragments  from  Alexandria  (K.  Pagenstvcher,  Exptdition  Erutt  t<oii  Sieglin,  II  H,  Leipzig,  1913, 
fig  15K,  3,  I,  iu. 

H.,  003'  0.04(>  m.  U.,  0.12 -0.ir>  m.    All  broken  but  nearly  complete. 

A  14-18      1x34,  181H,  1835,  1837,  1830)  Shallow  bowls  with  incurvc«l  lips  at  4.0-4.45  m. 
Figs.  3,  4  and  115 

Heavy  fabric;  careful  workmanship.  Good  black  glaze.  There  are  reserved  lines  on  tli© 
bottom  of  the  foot-ring  and  around  its  top.  On  the  floors  of  A  14  and  16  there  are  4  stamped 
palmettes  enclo»ed  by  ring?  of  rouletting;  on  the  floor  of  A  15  Ihcru  arc  <>  pulniette^.  The  owner 
scratched  his  initial,  t\  large  iilpha,  thrmigh  the  glaze  on  the  uiider-yide  of  A  IS.  Similar  shallow 
bowls  were  in  common  use  at  Olynthos  in  tlie  firat  half  of  the  fourth  century.    Cf.  Otifnthut,  V, 
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l>l>.  1M-  l.Vi  fHiwiw.  CoDipiiriMii  in  mail*  diflirult  by  the  Urk  of  (irofilc  draw  Inp.  For  tli«  profilet 
rf.  aloo  |iiir<-r«  frnni  Alrmniiri:!  li^j-jfrf.  J\.  roil  Sieglin,  II  II,  fig.  ir>K,)  and  from  Samm  (4th.  .Uill.  I. IV, 
\'.>ii*.  ]!.  1:1,  fiic.         both  Allir  imimrtx. 

Of  A  14:  H..  001:1  m.  I).,  (I.irini.:  of  A  IS:  11^  a4n.'i  m.  D.,  0.1£>  in.;  of  A  16:  0.08 1  la. 
I>„  (MOl  in  ;  of  A  17:  If..  U.ua')  111.  D.,  0.1  i:t  m.;  uf  A  18:  II.,  U.O->t  in.  1>.,  O.OM;  m.  All  ar* 
roniplrtr  mrt  for  A  15  nliirli  lack«  a  fraffiucnt  from  its  lip. 

A  19-21      I'tkid,  liSHO,  1831 1  Deep  bowh  with  incurve<l  lips  at  40-4  45 m.  Fi^. 4  and  117 

Kmilnr  in  nhape  (o  tli«  prpcrding  proup,  but  <le*|ivr.  Ilvuvy  fabric,  careful  workmannhip,  i^noi 
black  ((taze  Ciote  piiralti'ls  for  A  It  are  to  be  found  In  Altu'  ci|>orta  lo  Sanim  (Alh.  Miil  I.IV, 
Itl'J!*,  p.  IH.  fiK  31,;  and  lu  Aleiaudria  {Scmibi,  pi.  LVI,  tlii  and  nniuiiK  lli«  niiineiout  •mall  bowla 
of  Iho  earlier  foiiitb  ccntiii-jr  found  al  Olynthos  (OI'/iWAkj,  V,  Nn«.  KTv'  mn,  p|.  I7nj.  A  liowl  with 
the  iiinte  prnfilr  ftn  A  20  but  with  two  horixoiital  linnillrn  ii  iltuatrated  in  Sctnibi,  pi.  LVI,  IIU 
and  VSl. 

or  A  19:  11,  <Un»ni.  D.,  0.07  in.;  of  A  20:  1).,  CKUU  ni.  D,,  0.113  n.;  of  A  21:  II.,  aO&7  m. 
I).,  O.IUH  m.    Krngmcnt*  nro  broken  from  the  rim  of  A  It. 


AW 


Mg.  4.    litack'glaac  Ware  from  Gronp  A 

A  22  i  P28tJ3)  Det'p  ImiwI  with  inniirvinl  lip  at  4.0^4.4.'>  m. 

Tlie  foot  rini*  i*  high  and  thin,  (be  walla  lighter  than  those  of  tlie  pre«cdio|;.  The  glaze  is  lim 
but  hnN  n  ntctallir  iihecn. 

II.,  0U'>;  in.  I>.,  ().Ht)in.    lirokan  ami  lacking  fragineut*  from  the  side-wall. 

A  23  i  P'iH(S2  i  Deep  howl  with  incurve<l  lip  nt  4.0  4.45  in. 

Wall  and  font. ring  arc  iniiwitc  lii>i<lc  and  oulnida  ai«  covered  with  a  dull  black  glaze, 
inueli  riakcd. 

II.,  (MKNt  in.  falculalcd  I).,  0.'£i  in.  Only  a  Mnall  part  of  the  Iwwl  ii  preserved,  bat  it»  profile 
in  complete. 

A  24  iP  2>46ti)  Oec|>  huwl  with  incurvetl  lip  and  one  handle  at  4.0-4.46  in.    Fig.  4 

A  lioriiontal  loop  handle  i»  attjiclied  to  the  lip.  'Hie  glaze  i»  dull  and  mollled  black  and  icd. 
V(.  Dtlpha,  V,  p.  H'hi,  Non.  '.fM  ;t2i'>,  fig.  «'JI:  from  a  tomb  dated  ca.  I«>  ii.c.  iprobablr  much  loo 
early}.  In  llie  1ir.«t  liiilf  of  the  fourth  century  *iicli  onr-bandlfd  bowlti  were  very  popular  at 
OlyoUioa  (OlynMiw,  V,  Noa.  HlKi  y|-.>,  pl»  ITH  IHIx 

H.,  OOmm.  1).,  0. 101)  in.   Itroken  but  complete  ••re  for  amall  cbipa. 
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A  29  (P  3870)  Lebes  at  4.0-4.45  m.    Via.  1 

The  wall  ia  remurkKbljr  light   Thin  bluk  ^aaa  eovm  the  InBide  aad  two  mrow  b*ni» 
■ronnd  the  tlioalder.  For  mneh  the  wme  shape  In  »  OMller  liae  «f.  •  nmgs  pel  ffOn  Del^ 

(IMptitM,  V,  p.  Kiii,  Nn.        lij;.  CtM  i.    'llic  ■i\in\\e,  of  ooarw,  i>  veniBlment  of  the  old.  riasnral  lebcs 
in  terraruttn.  iiiwlf  based  on  iiicUl  prototy|i<>!<.   Our  piece,  fn  Its  eg>;g-dMll  tliin  end  crisply  baked 
fillirii',  i<  a  »iu'resKfii|  copy  of  metal  work  Init  a  mnst  liDprartienI  vcisel  for  vmyiuf  ON. 
IL,  OMU  m.      U.li)R  B.  Broken  into  men/  fragmenU  of  wkiicb  aooie  are  miwing. 


A  26  (P  18->!1)  Skyph.K  at  4.4.-)  m.   Fig.  5 

Low  foot-rii^;  bulging  »boulder;  flaring  lip.  The  glase  baa  iired  bright  red  botli  inaide  and 
OBliide  Mve  around  tbe  niadng  htuidie,  whore  it  ia  biaek.  It  ia  of  good  qnaltt/.  A  baae  of 
another  meh  akyphoa  came  from  ibo  aame  lowoit  lillliig.  A  elosely  similar  piece  is  illnatrated  in 

Jklphrs,  V,  V  liW>,  No.  aifi,  fig.         firom  the  tomb  dated  «vi.  400  ii.c.   There  id  an  exact  parallel 
friiTii  till'  i  i-iurti'ry  at  (■h;itUy   Sciutbi,  |>l.  I-VI,  iL'Oi.    Tlic  lialT  ceiitiuv's  ilirtVii-iiri'  in  time  l..i  twecn 
ihf  ( *lj'iilhiuii  nkyplioi  of  this  shape  and  ours  is  marked  Uy  tbe  grvKtcr  euntrac-tiuii  of  tho  lower 
part  and  «lio  dcoidod  tmige  in  Om  body  of  onn.  Cf.  agHOuu,  V,  Not.  «71-«80^  pk  18b. 
OuCNT  m.      0u084  m.  One  linndlo  rcttond  In  ptaater. 

A  27  (P  1828)  Kantharos  at  4.45  m.   Fig.  5 

Tho  body  la  low  and  oompnet;  tiw  foot-ring  earafblly  monlded.  Plain  spun  ptrojoet  from  tho 
tops  of  the  handles.  The  glaie  is  dnll  and  has  fired  red  on  the  bottom  and  the  lower  port  of  tho 

lutily.  Ill  sliuiir  uiir  piico  is  identical  nitli  :i  kuiitliaios  from  Cliatby  (SriiiKii,  Nn.  W'lS,  y\.  f-IV, 
HKl|.    Cf.  uisa  llxj.td  E  run  Steghn,  II      tin,  ' blin'k  (fliizc  kantbat'u&  of  this  gonvral  tyjie 

nii.H  the  popular  diinking  rup  of  the  tirxt  half  of  tho  fourth  century  at  Olyiitliuis.    The  earlier  date 
of  tlie  Olynttiian  specimens  gives  them  a  squatter,  more  compact  sbnpe,  a  foot  more  cnrofoUy 
nonlded  and  brooder  In  proportion  to  tho  total  width  of  the  vase  and,  more  oonnnoaly)  » iMnvy 
monlded  lip,  bn^eil  closely  mi  mctnllic  prntnryper<.   Cf.  Oltjnthus,  V,  Not.  50I>-S8S|  pla.  148— UO. 
II.,  OjOtili  m.  I)..  O.OtiS  111.    l^Mtirc,  fn\c  fur  the  lip  of  one  bundle. 

A  28  (P  2«76)  Kantharos  at  4.45  ni.   Fig.  5 

Similar  in  sh»(ie  to  the  preceding.  Its  glaze  has  lired  red  both  inside  and  out  around  the 
fool-ring  and  lowor  part  of  the  body. 

R.,  0.101  to,  D.,  0.098  m.  Broken  and  lacking  a  fragment  from  tlie  Up. 

A  29  (P  1819)  Kantharos  at  4.60  m.   Fig.  5 

lit  form  is  more  slender  Uhhi  that  of  tbe  preceding.  Cuverod  inside  and  ouuide  with  a  dull 
blaok  flaw  whioh  hna  ooovlotaly  flakod  awaj  on*  part  of  ono  lido.  A  nairow  btad  of  gian 
was  scratehed  away  fk««  hodi  tho  inaida  and  ««laU»  of  the  foot  Sl^A  S,  won  Siq/Un,  II  a, 
ti;;.  1 17  Is  an  exact  parallel  tnm  Aloiandrla.  Another  fhm  the  flamlan  Heraoums  Aih.  JSUL  UV, 

J5K'.»,  p.  li'«,  Ag.  34,  i.    For  the  r-haiie  cf.  bI.ho  Expcd.  E.  ron  Sitglin,  II  3,  p.  iX  fig.  SlC 
II.,  U.l  1  a.  D.,  0.0ti3  m.  Itroken  and  lacking  parts  from  lip  and  side-wall. 

A  30  (P  2HG0)  Kantharos  at  4.0-4.45  m.    Fig.  f) 

An  almost  cylindrical  cup  standing  on  a  moulded  foot-ring.  SbtUlow  grooves  were  run  on  the 
wheel  around  waist  and  Up.  Tho  handles  are  of  the  vortical  strap  Taraotyt  apuraed  each  with  a 
plaatle  mask.  Dnll  black  glaae  almoat  completely  (lakod  away.  Idoatieal  vaies  were  fonnd  ia  the 
cametory  at  Chatby  (SdaiM.  pi.  LI,  94;  pi.  LIT,  101).  Cf.  also  Eiepei.  R  von  Sie^Un^  II  3,  fig.  148 

and  B«ur,  The  Stoiidnr  !  '  liiiVi  i      c/'  Grtrk  niitl  Italian  Votes,  N'ew  Haven.  l!i'J2.  No.  L'Kl,  fig.  47. 

H.,  O.lltim.  D.,  O.UtfJ  u).   .Mended  from  many  pieces  and  Uckiag  large  parts  of  the  aide- wall. 
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A  31      2859)  Kantharos  at  4.0-4.45  in.    Fi^.  5 

Similar  to  Ibr  prrretlinK  in  utiape.    TIm)  baiidin  *n  ipiirred  with  plutic  ivy  Imvm,  Thin 
blarii  glair  >cn(dic>l  away  from  •  •iiigic  groove  around  th«  body. 

11.,  0.114  m.       0.102  Di.   Fraginrnts  are  iniuing  from  tbe  >ide-walli. 

A  32      4098)  Kantharon  at  4.0  m.    Fig.  5 

Moulded  base-ring;  op^^n  inou(b;  strap  handles  spnrrcd  with  plastir  ivy  leaves.    Dull  blttck 
glase  »criktcbed  away  fruni  a  line  around  the  body  and  another  around  cli«  base  ring. 
II.,  007*iin.  D.,  0.112  m.   One  handle  and  ranch  of  tlic  side-wall  restored  in  plaster. 


Fii;-  •'>.   niark-glate  l>riiikiug  t'upa  nnd  I'itchers  from  Gro«p  A 

A  33-35  (P  1822,  1821,  1820)  Kanlliaroi  lit  4.0  m.    Fig.  5 

tlvoid  bmly;  unnnuunted  by  n  vectiriil  neek  with  a  slightly  iiiMt  lip.  Tbe  fnot-rtng  I*  plain 
and  heiivy.  Vcrtiral  »trsp  handles.  Itn  A  33  nnd  34  there  is  a  wheel  ran  groove  around  the  body. 
I>ull,  blnrk  ginic  wliirli  has  almott  completely  (Inked  from  A  35.  There  is  a  fragment  of  another 
such  knntlinros  from  the  hariie  depth.  This  flame  shape  occurs  in  the  Agora  with  West  Slope 
derwialiun.    A  somewhat  rimilnr  nhape  it  fnnud  At  Priene  (Ai'nw,  p.  i'ii.  No.  i^!),  fig.  MO). 

<>rA33:  ll.OI-.>m.  1).,  IJ.I<nm;  of  A  34:  lU  ail.^m.  D,.  0.(»U  m.;  of  A  3S:  II.,  0.1&1  m. 
U,,  O.ljil  n>.    OiM^  handle  is  broken  from  each  of  A  34  and  A  3S. 

A  36  (P  1823)  Oilioclioc  at  4.0  m.    Fif;.  5 

Utoid  liodv;  plain  fiKit  riiig:  Hp  broadly  Haring  and  pinched  in  at  the  two  sides.  Hie  handle 
is  triungnliir  in  M-rlinn  snd  teritiinale*  above  in  a  rpur  projecting  into  llie  throat  Tliin  black 
glue  HHiiewbul  Aaknl.   t;f.  tbe  plain  pitchers  A  48  and  49.   Close  parallels  are  to  be  found  frooa 
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the  tomlis  of  Cbatby  {Sciatbi,  No.  <lfi,  pi.  XLIX,  TK  |in  plain  black  glaze};  Nob.  93  and  96,  pi.  XLIX, 
76  and  79  [black  glaze  with  a  gilded  wreath  around  the  neck  and  with  reeding  on  the  lower  body]). 
The  form  of  oar»  (and  of  the  Cbatby  cxamplea)  is  a  little  plumper  and  obviouiily  earlier  than 
that  of  a  lerien  of  pitdient  of  clottely  eiaiilar  shape,  but  in  faienre,  that  liear  figures  in  relief  and 
the  names  of  Egyptian  rulers,  beginning  with  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphua  (Breccia,  Cat.  Gin.  du  Mutit 
d' AUxandrie :  Jteritioni  greche  e  laline,  pp.  iii  ff ;  I'agi'natecber,  Exped.  E.  ton  Sieglin,  II  3,  pp.  HHflT.; 
-•OTfr.,  pl«.  XXXI  and  X.XXII.  K.ip«t-iully  useful  for  compari»on  i»  the  vase  hearing  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ['>K4-->47  b.c]  illustrated  by  Pagenitecher,  i.e.  pU.  XXXI  and  XXXII).  For 
the  ohape  cf.  also  Ezptd.  E.  von  Sieglin,  fig.  144,  b,  nnd  b,. 

II ,  0.11)5  m.  D.,  0.13M  m.   Chips  nilasing  from  the  lip  arc  restored  in  plaster. 

A  37  I P  28«2)  Oinochoe  at  4.46  m.   Fip.  5 

Low  foot-ring;  low,  plump  body;  trefoil  mouth.   Uull,  purple  glaze  covers  the  inside  and  two 
broad  bands  around  the  body. 

II.,  0.3'jr>  m.  I)-,  O.liil  tn.   Broken  into  many  pieces  of  which  several  from  the  lip  and  side- 
wall  are  lacking. 


A  59 

Fig.  <>.   West  Slope  Ware  and  a  Kerno«  from  Uroup  A 
WEST  SLOPE  WARE:  A  38-39 

A  38  (P  iyi2)  Saucer  with  furrowed  rim  at.  4.0  m.    Fi<,'S.  6  and  117 

Similar  in  shape  to  A  3,  but  mure  delicnto.  Inside  an<l  outside  were  covered  with  black  glaze 
of  fair  iiualily.  Fioni  the  channels  un  the  rim  it  whs  scratclied  awny.  On  the  floor  a  wreath  of 
short-stemmed  ivy  leave.")  in  thinned  cUy,  inleri<|icrsed  with  iHirrien  rendered  by  dots  of  white  paint. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  a  circular  line  of  glaze  was  removed  by  the  foot  of  another  vase 
stacked  here  for  firing. 

II.,  0.0;>l  m.  I).,  0. 1:>8m.   Mended  from  several  piecea  and  lacking  part  of  the  Mde-wall. 

A  39  iV  28()1)  Kantharos  at  4.0-4.35  m.    Fifj.  6 

An  almost  cylindrical  cup  standing  on  a  low  foot-ring.  There  is  a  trace  of  a  vertical  strap 
handle.    The  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  preserved  is  filled  with  a  group  of  diminishing  rectangles 
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dun*  in  thiniH'd  rl«j-  iiml  lioiiinlril  l«lo«  liy  one,  above  by  two  ulieel-niu  |{roove».  'IIm-  gUxe  U 
doll  bliirk,  firwi  in  |iUces  to  r«d.  1  NiniBiabing  refUnglc*  nppear  io  the  Mine  |io*jtioo  on  a 
li«nlh«ri»  fiiunil  at  Helpbi  Deiphn.  V,  p.  17.1,  No.  :)80,  ftg.  Jlyi;  r«rlaD|;lra  ■Iterniiting  with 
i')ierk«rliouril  on  *  pisro  fioni  Ac);in4  i  Aeyina^  pi.  l.tfttV  Krom  one  of  the  piln  in  the  Stoa  of 
Att«lo«  there  i»  ■  frimncnt  fron  lb*  lip  «f  •  iimilar  kuilbanw  with  th«  Man  daeonti«i.  For 
k«iiih«ioi  of  siiniUr  *b*pa  bat  with  dUktrnt  4wMali««  MbMM  «fi  iUh.  Jfitt  XXVI,  IWI.  p^1BC, 
Kot.  aa  util  iW;  p.  91. 

R,  Mltni.  D.,  OjOBSh.  Oaly  fka  baa*  and  a  aawll  acgawat  «f  ibe  dila^all  we  ptattnad. 

A  40  (P  m9)  KeraoB  at  4.0  m.  Fig:.  6 

.\  -lutl|' fliri'd  limit.:'-  'lnuM_\  [nfii-L'ii  .111  r-.;Ut'r  kidp  ffDcircU*^  ill''  nr.iMlr      1  I  r    :;i  t'uir.  .Iiiirply. 
i'lne  buif  clay  iclainiug  Iracu  oi  uliile  paint  ou  tbe  ontaiiie.   Siioibr  kernoi:  B  9,  10,  28,  29. 
U.,  OJKS  9.  Dm  OuDU  m.  Tha  alani  aad  Ibot  and  oUpa  fron  the  upper  part  aia  nhiiaf. 


LAMl'S:  A  41-47  ■ 

A  41  (Ltl69)  Lamp,  Type  Vila  .it  4.0  m.    Fig.  7 

WSlboal  faamUc  It*  tbiit  black  glau  baa  almoxt  completely  flakiMl  awajr.  Another  lamp  of 
the  aatna  tjfpa:  B8I>  banpa  «f  tWa  ibapa,  wiHi  or  w  ithout  the  ;iil«  kuob,  hna  aaa  ttf  Iha  lw« 
Ijrpaa  AMiad  la  fnat  raatbaia  at  OhatbjTa  ihi  other  type  being  *  umple  aamar  irilb  Ma  aidaAMO 
piaehed  in  to  raah*  a  Mb  Tba  lacand  typa  ms  aadanbtadly  bicali  Ibe  flnt  b  diillMt^  Oraak 
•ad  many  r  pcrimaoi  of  it  an  at  Iwir*  Inm  carried  tm  Alasudrla  by  the  aarHaat  aatUaia.  W*  Ibw 
gala  a  good  elae  ta  iht  dale  «f  the  type  (MrtM.  pp.76f.j  pL  LTII).  Koi  it  our  apaelaten  ti» 
maoTad  ia  ahapa  ften  mm  ut  tta  later  laaipa  ftaai  OlyariHia  (O^iHftaih  lli  Ul  Bariea  T, 
Naib  fl-Mk  «flk  aOIMnT;  V,  pp.  m  tr.,  Oi«ap  Nm.  lOa-IM,  pL  Mail  Tha  riai  of  ««ia  is  iKgMy 
biaadar  and  Iha  flHag  boie  proportionately  aaMUar  than  an  Aa  OljnMaa  laa^a. 

I^MRai.  WnOjOMia.  H,.Oil«n.  BaUn. 

A  42-44  (L  860,  86S,  863)  LanqM,  Type  VII  b  at  4J)-4.4ft  m.  Fig.  1 

Heavy  wall*;  l«v  bate:  one  or  more  whepl-ran  firoovet  around  the  filling-hole.  The  inaid*  la 
glaatd,  the  anliide  lightly  ilipiied  and  pali4ird.  .Much  of  lite  aJip  luu  flaked  fnnn  A  43.  'llM*e 
lampii  are  rery  rluio  in  ahape  and  fabrle  10  tboae  of  (be  very  lateat  type  band  at  Olyathai  (laOiliy 
•  •(  \n\r  iim>iufa<  tui«!:  (M^Aof,  II,  p.  IM,  Km.  )B  aad  90^  Ag.  107}  V,  pp.  SM  K,  Gmop  9^ 
Kof.  186-189,  pi.  901. 

or A«!  U,M»m.W^mim,  H,  OOWia. 

Of  *«:  f«,OuOMM.  W.,OiWai.  H.,aiDI6ia. 

Or*44t  ].„(MmM.  W.,OyllWin.  U.,<IUlH8ia. 
A  frafaiMit  b  ialaila(  Utm  the  lida-wall  at  *4i 

A  46  (L  8t>I :  I.:in>]i,  Type  VIII  at  4.0  m.   Ftg.  7 

Aroand  lb*  edge  of  the  "tUaeaa"  b  a  ahallMr  ipaave.  Oa  the  left  *ida  waa  a  pierced  hnvh. 
XolraaaofbaaAa^  Tba  InaM*  glMMd.  fha  avtMa  palhM.  CT.  fhceuaat,  Ko.  IW,  pi  lU. 

U,  AMBia.  nr.,  flLQftn.  H,  guOIHM.  Tha  tip  of  the  tmila  aad  BMWt  of  tlia  rfd»hMl>  aia 
farolMii  away. 

'  'I1ie  type*  a*  given  in  the  catalogue  are  llioae  cata)>li>luHt  by  <lii«ur  Broneer  in  OariMlh,  IV  ii: 

IhmwMa  Inmfi,  Ouabridg*,  Maaa,  IBMl 
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'  \^  ^\V^^   '*  verlieal:  tlie  rim  is  brond  aiicl  flit,  (Isiiig  tlightiv  toward  tlir  middlr. 

'^K  hole  it  t«iininat<»  in  n  drprraneii  >lii>uldrr,  and  it  ■•  act  oft'  from  the  aido'tiall 
^      ^  '*  *  r'^^  knob.   Tliin  black  icluc  covet*  (he  tniilde;  Ibc  ootalde  ia 


fhily  a  frapuent  froDi  the  (op  and  aide  ia  preaervcd. 


Mi 


A4» 


Fiff.  7.    l^mpa  from  Orinip  A 

A  47  IL  1216)  rjiiiip,  Type  IX  at  4.4r)  tn.    Fig.  " 

An  aiigiiliir  Fidp-vrall;  n  Miil  iop|>«d  noule;  a  >inKl<  gioo\t  aruiiud  rlie  tillinK  hole.  Inside  and 
oiit>i>i«  are  oivcrisl  nitli  gUio  which  han  firod  pnrpic  on  top.  'I'he  p(l«ic  »»»  scratched  away  from 
tbe  lioltoui  of  the  (;rOuve.    C(.  lironc«r,  No.  1(1,  fig.  tiU  aiHl  No.  IIS,  p|.  IV. 

L.,  eo.  OjIKVU  m.   Only  a  fragiiwnt  frnui  the  top  remainf, 

PLAIN  WARE:  A  48-63 

A  48  yV         Water  |iitclier  at  4.45  ni.  Fie. 

Similar  in  •hap<>  to  the  black-glaio  pitcher  A  3C.    Uritly,  bnlf  cla>-,  nnglaied.    Around  the 
mtrk,  m  garlaiKl  <if  ivy  leaven  iind  Iwrrics  in  Muck  i^lttut  that  lia*  nlino«t  completely  dit«np|»eared. 
II.,  a^Tltui.  ]>.,  U.IU!)  ID.    Itrukeii  but  complete. 


Hnpma  i.  t9M 
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A  49  Water  pitcher  at  4.4.'!  m. 

SimiUir  In  tbr  pitv^ding  in  >)>ip«,  but  an>l«ror«t«<l.    Tbe  city  ia  light  y«llow  in  color  ud 
ronUiiis  much  gril  and  ra«nv  white  partirlr*. 

li^  (XlKi  m.       0.181  m.   Tbt  front  put  of  the  moolh  ii  brok«n  away. 


Fig.  R.   Water  Pitclien  ami  Coakini;  Vcuels  honi  Oroup  A 


A  BO  (P  2872)  Water  pitcher  at  4.45  m.    V\g.  8 

BuIImhm  boily  drnnn  iti  to  a  «l«ndcr  nrrk.  Tli«i  haiidlo  ii  round  In  Mction  In  it*  middle 
part.  The  Up  haii  b«cn  rvalored  on  the  analofty  of  a  aimilar  vom!  from  aoothrr  well.  IhifiT, 
jrilty  cUy. 

II,,  as  rvKtorrd,  n,!?.'*!!!.  I>.,  O  lWin.  The  front  of  the  lip  and  fra^tncnt*  from  the  aide-wall 
are  restored  in  pluler. 
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A  51  (P  1824)  Water  pitcher  at  4.0  in.    Fig.  8 

'rii«  neok  »  tliick;  lbs  moiith  broad;  the  baadto  riM  w«U  mbove  Ibe  lip.  Made  ef  baff  elajr 
eoBtaliifaig  not  a  little  grit  and  mica.  On  A*  front  are  marks  left  bjr  the  fiagan  ef  fbe  iMker 
before  tbc  vlaj  liardenetl. 

OjKttt  m.  !>.,  0.171  m.    HmM  fiagiiieaU  are  lacking  frois  the  lip. 

A  52  (P  2874)  Water  pitcher  at  4.(Ml.46  m.  Vig.  8 

The  bottom  is  flat-,  the  body  slender;  the  lip  flares  slightly.  A  strap  liaadlo  rim  bigh  aboTO 
the  lip.  tiritty  clay,  yellowish  green  in  color.  A  sinular  pitcher:  B  12. 

H.,  (UKtt  m.  D.,  0.147  n.  Brokea  lata  nuuqp  frBgnenti,  iooM  ot  wbicli  are  laddag. 

A  53-55  (P  2873,  Ibi':),  L^mH^)  Water  pitchers  :it  4  ()  an.i  4.4:')  m.    Fi<r.  8 

The  l>a.*ie  is  (lul  utui  Imt  «li;;htly  ntl'sct  from  the  side-wall.  Ovoi<l  lioilv;  tall,  cyliii'lrical  neek; 
rolled  lip;  straji  hamllp.  \  liiijri-  uin  iri'le?  tlic  neck  at  the  ievol  of  the  up|)er  sttarhment  of  the 
handle.  Itiitf  clar  containing  grit  stid  white  particle^.  There  arc  fragments  of  perhaps  a  score 
more  of  such  pitchers  frum  tho  bottom  of  tht-  uell.  A  einiilar  pitcher:  B  30.  Sevaral  closely 
rimilar  Juga  wen  found  recently  in  a  Uellenisiie  tomb  on  Aegina.  Ardk  Aiu,  IflU,  cohk  87Aft« 
fig.  S>.  "ne  names  painted  above  the  fndlTidiiat  Imrfal  places  prove  that  two  Thraeiana  were 
.niiiong  fhosn  interred.  These  were  pprhapa  Tlirni^ian  licmtai^es  or  cuiitivo*  resulting  fn>tii  tlic 
'riir.iciun  campaign  of  Attaloit  II  in  144  sc.  The  dating  by  the  inontlis  of  the  Macedonian- 
Perguniene  calendar  provide-i  a  lermiwu  oNtt  fMMi  at  18S  wbeB  Aegina  passed  into  th«  haada 
of  Rome  by  the  will  of  Atlalos  III. 

Of  A  »:  H,  aaw  n.  U.,  €l1«D  h.  Of  A  64i  U.,  aSKt  m.  aiOS  n.  Of  AM:  H.,  asaOas. 
D.,  1X171  n.  An  three  an  brelicD  Imt  searlj  eompleta. 

A  M  (P 1839)  Plain  pellice  at  4.45  m.  Fig.  8 

Plain  foot  ring;  concave  collar  around  the  mouth.    Russet  clay,  gritty  .ind  niicareouK.  Similar 
pelikai  of  plain  ware  (locally  mails)  have  been  found  also  at  Olynthoa  {Otj/nUnu,  V,  Ko.  ISSd,  pi.  HIO). 
H.,  0.307  ni.  D.,  0,1.'>  ni.   Prngments  are  mining  from  tlie  lip. 

A  57      2884)  One-hamilcd  cooking  pot  at  4.4:'>  in.    Fljr.  h 

BalbouB  body;  broad  round  mouth  with  augular  rim;  strap  handle.  Coarse  gritty  clay,  deep 
red  in  eolor  bnt  mnch  blarkenad  by  fire.  Simihr  coekiiig  pot:  C6ll 
H.,  O.SQO  m.  Vt  0>1^      VniM  of  tlio  aide-wall  natond  in  idaater. 

A  SS  (P  8875)  Canerole  lid  at  4.0-4.45  m.  Fi|;.  8 

A  plain,  convex  Ii>l  uitli  :i  smuU  knub  oo  tiop.  OoarM  gritty  day  blackened  by  ezpoaura  to 
fin.  Hiinilar  lids:  D  73  75,  E  146  148. 

li.,  0.01!)  m.  I).,  0.313  m.   Drokeu  but  complete  save  for  a  couple  of  small  fragments. 

A  59  (P  40:V))  Lckane  at  4.45  m.    Pig.  122 

Heavy  foot-ring;  practically  straight  aidee;  broad  flat  rim.  Griuy,  bnli'  clay  covered  on  the 
hmida  with  rod  paint,  daubs  of  whieli  appear  ahm  on  the  oatiidab 

H  .         III.;  estimated  D.,  ftMm.  About  ono-qturter  of  the  vase  is  pteacrvod,  sboviag  the 

cuiiiplete  jirotile. 
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A  60-62  (P  Wbli-mV)  Rim  fragments  of  lekanai.   A  60  ami  61  are  from  4.45  m.;  A  62 
from  4  0  m.   Fig.  122 

Oiie  judge  of  the  roinpl«te  w»1l  profile  from  A  S8.  The  clay  of  hII  tli«i  pier«8  i»  coarnr, 
eomtwlikt  grittv,  and  buff  in  color.  A  62  i<  covered  wilb  brown  glaxc  iniida  and  Mit;  A  60  on  tlia 
iniide  and  lh«  top  of  Ibe  riu  oolj.  The  other  pleeea  are  unglaxed. 

A  63  (i'  4062)  Wall  fragment  from  a  Ickane  at  4.0  m. 

Krom  a  «te«p'Wa1led  baain.  While  the  clay  was  atill  Mfl,  its  inner  surface  wa«  corrugated  by 
means  uf  a  contb  Ukr  inittriim«nt  1^  entire  lurface  was  ci>in1>ed  ap  and  down;  only  lianda  were 
done  horiiontally.   Conne,  buff  eluy.  unglaxed.   Klmilar  hrealment  of  wall:  C  68,  C  122  (Kig.  100). 

H.,  0.0711  in.  W..  O.ia)  m.    Kroknn  all  around. 


Fig.  9.  Scale  1 :  S 


MISCELLANEOUS:  A  64-69 

A  64-65  (P  1826,  1827)  Fusiform  unguentaria  at  4.0  m.    Fig.  9 

Ttiin  wall;  well  lurned  lip  and  foot.  The  clay  bag  fired  from  a  dirty  gray  to  a  dull  red  io 
color.  No  trace  of  paint.  Similar  nnguentaria;  B6  aod  7,  44;  C  76  and  77;  D77  and  78;  E  137 
and  138. 

Uf  A  64:  If.,  ai6  in.  D.,  0,018  lo.  'broken  through  neck,  bat  eomplele);  of  A  68:  II.,  a07ii  m. 
I).,  0.aSH  n. 

A  66  (P  2880)  Saucer  at  4.45  m.    Fig.  9 

It  in  little  more  than  a  flat  disc,  ita  edges  laiaed  aliglitly.  On  its  Hiidrniide  arc  deep  marka 
left  in  the  removal  from  the  wheel.    Fine,  buff  clay,  unglaicd. 

!>.,  0.103  in.    liroken  and  lacking  mnch  of  one  side. 
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A  67  (P  1814)  Miniature  saucer  at  4.0  m.   Fig.  9 

Flut  bottom;  Bte€p  walls;  sharplj  oiittarned  rim:  two  vertical  strap  handles.  Hougbly  made. 
Fine,  buff  clay,  unglazcd. 

II.,  0.013  m.  1).,  0.051  m.  Entire. 

A  68  :P  2871)  Amplioriskos  of  "  Blister  Ware  "  at  4.0-4.45  m.   Fig.  9 

A  amall  fu»lfonn  jar  with  «harply  defined  foot  and  two  lug«  on  the  shoulder.  The  clay  is 
slate-gray  inside,  fired  to  a  dull  orange  on  the  surface  of  both  interior  and  exterior.  Around  the 
body  are  two  bands  of  black  paint;  on  the  shoulder,  one  broad  and  several  narrow  bunds. 

H.,  0.071  m.  D.,  0.067  in.   Tlie  mouth  is  restored  in  plaster. 

A  69  (MC  104)  Loom-weight  at  4.0-4.45  m.   Fig.  » 

A  ti'uncated  pyramid  in  shape,  pierced  near  the  top.  Fine,  buff  clay,  covered,  on  tlie  upper 
part  only,  with  reddiith  glaze.    A  similar  weight:  B  13. 

H  ,  0.067  m.  W.  of  bottom,  0.012  m.    Somewhait  chipped. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS  FROM  THE  UPPER  FILLING :  A  70-79 


A  70  (P  2858)  Plate  at  3.0  m.'   Figs.  2  an<l  116 

Heavy  fabric;  low  foot-iing;  thickened  rim.  On  its  floor,  a  single  circle  of  roiiletting.  (ilaze 
of  good  quality,  fired  red  on  floor.  The  plate  is  similar  in  fabric  nnd  profile  to  those  in  use  at 
Olynthos  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.   Cf.  0{yntAM«,  V,  Nos.  G09  62i,  pis.  Ifi?  ib^. 

Calculated  D.,  0.190  m.  H.,  0.029  m.   About  one-tbird  pre»er\'od. 

A  71-72  (P2Sb7,  4051)  Bowls  with  outcurved  lips  at  3.0  m.    Figs.  3,  115  and  117 

Similar  in  shape  to  A  9  t3,  but  coarser.  Inferior  glaze,  mottled  black  and  purple,  flaked.  On 
the  floor  of  A  72  i.i  a  routetted  circle  enclosing  free-atanding  paliiietles,  of  which  two  remain 
(Fig.  Fragments  of  i<everal  more  such  bowls  nero  found  at  this  depth. 

Of  A  71:  H.,  0.045  ni.  D.,  0.125  m.;  of  A  72:  I'.W.  0.0!»7  m.  A  71  is  broken  but  practically 
complete;  of  A  72  there  remains  only  part  of  tho  base. 

A  73  (P  4052}  Fragments  from  the  mouth  of  a  West  Slope  kantharcs  at  3.0  m.    Fig.  10 

thinned  clay  was  suspended  between  the  handles, 
paint.   Cf.  B  21 :  a  similar  but  earlier  kautharoa. 


A  garland  of  pointed  pendanUi  rendered  in 
On  the  wall  above,  a  horizontal  line  in  while 
Several  more  small  fragments  of  West  Slop« 
Ware,  two  of  them  showing  incision,  were  found 
in  the  ftame  upper  filling.  For  the  pointed 
jiendants  un  kantharoi  cf  Arth.  Am.  1891, 
p.  19,  No.  3;  Fergauion,  I,  Beiblatt  39,  2  and  3; 
Kxptd.  K.  ton  Sitglin,  II  .H,  fig.  HI,  II  and  I.'j 
Such  bands  of  pointed  pendants  are  found  on 
the  neckM  of  black-glnze  liydriai  oi  Attic  origin 
found  at  Alexandria.  The  sha|M;  and  fabric 
of  these  hydriai  i)lace  them  among  the  earliest 
(ireek  vabes  from  the  now  fuundatiun;  cer- 
tainly they  must  belong  tn  the  late  fourth 


A  7* 


A  75 


Fig.  10.    West  Slope  and  Megnrian  Jlowl  Slienls 
from  Group  A.    Scale  cn.  'J  :  5 


Although  the  recorded  depth  of  this  piece  it  3.U  m.,  it  may  well  belong  with  the  lower  filling. 
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century  (SfiaM,  No.  41.  pi.  XX.XVI,  14;  ExptJI.  E.wm  Sitglin,  It  fl,  jv.  IH,  6g.  23c).    The  «&ine 
■nolivc  M  to  b«  fonnd  in  tli«  awkUre-like  garlaiidn  reodcrml  in  k»M  un  tlie  necks  of  silver  v<wmIi 
I  ilmt.  d.  hi.  XII,  1K4(),  pi.  li  IC;  C  4  and  7.  Cf.  Wattinger,        J/ii(.  XXVI,  lilOl,  pp.  OS  ff.j. 
H.,  0.oai  m.  W.,  0.4ia6  n. 

A  74  iP  18tri  Me(;arian  bowl  with  floral  decoration  at  3.0  m.    Fig:g.  II  a  and  b 

'I°1i«  bowl  18  deep  and  well  rounded  beluw.    In  the  niedalllun,  an  H-pelalled  roMttc  encloied 
hy  two  groove*  from  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  outer  of  uliicb  the  g\iK  lias  been  »riatcli«il  away.  Un 


Fir.  1 1  a.   A  74 

the  oatar  circle  stands  a  line  of  M-utc  likc  leaves.  From  the  xanie  circle  ipring  nine  lung  petalt, 
which  may  he  h»*eii  on  tlinx-  of  the  nymiJtaia  /ofui,'  dividing  tbe  aide-wall  into  at  many  paneln. 


>  On  lite  place  uf  the  lotiiB  in  tigyptian  and  Greek  art  aee  L.  Uorchardl.  Dit  ogyiilitclit  PtUinntuaule, 
Berlin,  1«I7,  pp.:iff.,  ISA'.;  T.  Wicgand  and  H.  Sihradcr,  I'ritM,  Berlin.  1901  K.  Zahn),  p.  F.  Courby, 
Jm  row*  (irtc$  a  Uclitft,  Paris,  I'Bibliotlii'que  des  Kcolcs  Fran^"'""  d'Alht'nrs  et  de  Rome.  fasr.  Vi'y), 

p.  4:tl;  M.  MfibiuK.  Jahrt,.  XLVill,  l<n:i,  pp  -af.,  fig.  !.'>. 
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In  web  of  tbe  pandi  riaei  a  fruit-laden  upray  of  gnpe-vliia,  no  two  of  wMoh  an  iidentieal.  Tho 
upper  tone  coiwtta  of  a  band  of  quadruple  spirals  soparatcd  by  roietles,  a  band  of  donblo  spirals 
ami  :.■  '  •• .  I  of  miniature  sihut"  I'hv  flMtfs  i^lifrliily  arid  beneath  it  on  tlie  outside  the  glare 
Mas  ^ciati'hed  away,  in  a  thin  lino  exposln);  the  miltoH  that  had  Ix^en  applied  over  the  surface  of 
the  elay.  'Vhe  glaze  i.s  a  good  glo«7  black,  but  it  bas  flalied  somewhat  on  one  side.  In  the 
akiganca  of  its  design  and  the  pcadaioa  of  landoiriBg  this  bowl  is  UMScelied  in  our  eollectioB.  For 
similar  doitgn  cf.  C  18,  17,  381  Wattlacer  (AA.  MitL  XXVI,  1901,  p.  61,  No.  8)  lUasbratet  a 
fragment  vf  a  elosel7  similar  bowl  fboad  in  Atbana.  Ob  the  general  tjrp*  UMi  A  dieur  wifM  «t 


Fig.  lib.  h74.  8ealaS:8 


florul  c  l.  Zi(hn,  JaArfc.  XXllI.  1908,  p.  );»,  No.  3;  Courbv,  |ip.  331  ff.  A  Htrikinjr  parallel  to  llii.t  umt 
thf  two  similar  bowls  iC  16  and  17i   is  to  be  found  in  a  bowl  in   tlic  cullcction  of  Itavon 

Uuthschitd,  acquired  in  PulcHlino  (P.  Wuilk'uniier,  Le  Trnor  de  'J'arente,  I'aris,  VXV),  pp.  211-31, 
pllk  XI,  XU).  Ito  profile  is  identirni  with  that  of  A 74.  Its  medallion  is  centered  with  an  K -petalled 
rosette  frem  arannd  which  spring  aliemaiing  acanthus  kares  and  pointed,  heavily  ribbed  lotus 
petals.  Between  each  leaf  and  petal  springs  a  plant  with  long,  wavy  stem  and  many  flowers.  The 
U|i|ior  zone  cons-i^t.i  of  a  band  of  meander  between  two  lines  nf  lozcnj^os.  All  the  urnanient  is 
rviidert^  in  gold  leaf  on  a  bscltground  of  deep  blue,  its  publisher  >./.  e.  p.  'M)  suggests  a  dato, 
with  good  Naeon,  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  third  eentnry. 

II.,        m.  I>^  aifiS  m.   Mended  fironi  many  ftagmcMts,  and  lacking  a  large  pari  of  the 

.side-wall. 
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A  75—76  P  4iK>S,  40r)4 1  Fragment  {rum  Xlegarian  bowls  at  3.0  m.   Fig.  10 

A  75  Fomr*  fri>m  the  lip.  Of  tk*  mfpai  MMM  there II— 111!  a  mr  tipjp  tpiajfa.  AH  fnnitiii 
Um  Malt-Uke  Imvw  frooi  aiawid  a  bMt  aadalfiaa.  Of  bath  Dm  (laia  h  diH  tat  Im  taHi 
war  ta  fkwB  tta  laaw  ImvL 

A  77-71  (P  4000-4061)  Kim  [ragmeiits  of  Ickana!  at  3.0  m.   Fig.  188 

n*  daj  ia  caanai  of  A  77  baff  h  color,  of  A  7B  aad  ?•  graiaiih-jiUaw.  A  77  i«  corerod 
*ttb  flaky  team  glaaa  aa  tha  iaiUa  anl  on  tha  toa  «f  lha  lim.  Tha  attar  twft  are  anglaMd. 

GROUP B 

THK  ri.sl  EKX 

Where  Uie  norUiern  alop«s  of  Uie  Areopagus  begin  to  level  out,  there  is  a  network 
of  unilerKround  w«t«r  reservt^  intendeil  to  sapply  the  piivato  bones  of  elaasiea!  times 

whi*°h  must  havp  stnnfl  thiTP  to  the  south  of  thi/  imlilic  tiiiirkei-si|u;<r'-,  A  (iiimiIht  i>f 
eisterns  and  chains  of  cisterns  were  cleared  in  the  spring  of  lDi)2,  and  were  found  lo 
hmra  bean  filled  up  at  various  times  bstwaon  th»  and  of  the  fovitli  contary  k.o.  aod  tho 
Hist  century  a.d. 

As  a  specimen,  we  choose  one  which  consisted  of  two  slender,  flask-shaiWNl  chambers 
connecteil  with  one  another  and  with  a  <  .  Im  !ni':il  .Iraw-shatt  by  mt-ani;  of  tunnels  iV'ig.  V2\ 
Storago  eapaeity  was  increased  by  blind  tunnels,  one  ruoning  off  from  the  draw-shaft, 
another  from  the  southern  ehamber.  The  entire  Interior  was  covered  with  a  sfaigle  coat 

of  waterproof  plaMter.  The  system  wi  iil  out,  of  u:^*-  si'rtidii  by  section,  no  il<iiil)t  l^t  c  .ui--e 
of  the  repeated  caving-in  of  the  soft  bedrock  in  which  it  was  cut.  Thus  the  blind  tunnel 
leiding  off  from  the  draw-sbafl  was  drat  shortened  OM  m.  by  a  wall  of  dald  stones 

set  ill  clay  and  carefully  plastcreil  tjii  thn  ta<^>'  toward  the  shaft.  Later,  the  cntlrfi 
tunnel  was  hlockcil  off  by  a  »iniiUir  wall  in  the  side  of  the  shaft.  Aiiout  the  samp 
time,  the  southern  chamhor  was  dispensed  with  and  the  mouth  of  the  pa.ssa);e  leading 

to  the  north  chamber  was  eafefuUy  walled,  the  one  plastered  face  of  the  wall  looking 
towani  the  northern  chamber.  Some  ntbblah  would  seem  to  hare  been  thrown  Into  tlw 

abaniloned  southern  cliMnilicr,  hut  later,  ]ii  rh.iii,^  Ixiau^r  i;  \v;»s  pr<iposed  to  use  this 
chamber  for  dry  storage,  the  rubbish  was  shovelled  into  thu  liliud  tunnel  and  the  mouth  of 
that  tnnnel  cloaod  with  a  eardessly  built  wall  of  looae  Idd  stones.  Some  years  lator,  the 
clmutiffr  was  Qnally  abandoned  and  tllleil  in  witli  e.nrrV..  In  tin?  iiicaiitime,  the  pa3>!afre^vay 
connecting  the  two  chambers  w.os  saerificed  and  il>  rrniaiiiinj:  mouth  closed  by  a  wall 
looking  into  the  northern  oh«nd>er.  We  cannot  say  what  caused  the  final  abandOMBOnt 
of  the  resi  TMiir;  sonte  alteration  in  the  overlying  houae,  the  provision  of  another  source 
of  water  Mippl\  y  In  any  caao  tlw  nofthem  chamber  and  the  draw-shaft  were  eventually 
tilled  with  earth,  at  the  nme  time,  appareotly,  as  the  aoufbem  ehamber  was  Onally 
abandoned. 
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As  wr  slutuM  »'xpect,  the  ()l)jects  from  fhe  Miml  passapp  of  (he  i^nuthern  chainhfr 
(,B  1-7)  appear  to  be  slifrhlly  earlier  than  those  from  the  chamber  itself  ifi  8— Between 
those  from  the  blind  pas:«age  leading  from  the  draw-shaft  (B  46-48)  and  those  front  the 
sbftft  itself  (B  3B-48)  there  nnet  be  but  little  temporal  dilferenee.  Although  the  northern 

chamber  woiihl  seem  to  have  been  filled  at  the  same  time  as  the  southern  and  the  drmr*Bhnft| 
yet  for  greater  precifiiuu  its  objects  (B  15-34)  have  been  listed  separately. 


LONCirvllRAl  /ICTIOR 

ytA^t  Su4Lt^  J  !  *  J  1  i  1  1  S  fmuf 


flg.lS;  CbtmB 

In  addition  to  the  objects  to  be  discussed  below,  it  may  be  noted  that  Uie  blind 
panage  of  the  southern  ohamber  yielded  also  e  finely  modelled,  terracotta  male  head 
(T  818),  a  terracotta  female  heatt  ^T  314k  a.  mould  for  the  head  of  a  dog  (T  317)  and 
several  frapments  from  terracotta  tisiiriiics  316,  318).  Tliree  broMe  coiiu  found  in 
the  tunnel  all  disintegrated  in  the  cleaning. 

Prom  the  southern  ohamber  it«elf  there  eiune  more  evidence  of  a  nearby  eoroplast's 
.shop:  fratiments  of  acme  eleven  terracotta  llgurines  (T  290,  298,  9M,  296,  297,  299,  :M)0, 
H0;5,  :m.  :m,  'Mm  ami  of  five  moulds  for  l.erraootta  figurines  (T  293,  29:"},  'JOf),  :m,  339), 
one  for  the  torso  of  a  ciiirasscii  warrior  being  quite  complete.    From  here  too  came 
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five  large  vine  ainpbor««  1U2-1114,  310,  311)  of  whieh  one  bore  a  Rhodian 
atamp  and  the  oUiera  are  of  uncertain  origin.   Miaglefl  with  the  upper  Wliuf  ot  the 

clmnilHT  wiTi-  not  a  few  frapnieiit*  of  Cn'ometrii'.  PruiiM'iiriiutiian  .iii'!  l'r..t.:i-.ittic  vasps 
which  wore  uutluubtedly  thrown  up  when  the  votive  deposit  overlying  the  house  of 
Gflometrie  Untea  «  tow  netera  to  the  aoiith  was  for  «  seeand  time  dieturlwd  (FagMrfa, 
n,  1933.  pp.  542 ff.).  A  jinss  hr:v\  w.ts  .Tl-sn  f.iiiinl  in  clearing  the  chaml.pr  if!  14l.  Of 
seven  bronze  cKins  from  the  liiliii};,  four  ilisiiite>;rat>Ml  in  the  cleaniiif:  prnn'.ss.  one  is 
illegible,  and  the  remaining  two,  thoufrh  very  hadly  won,  appear  to  ■^imv;  a  head  nf 
Atbana,  r.,  on  the  obvmae,  a  double-bodietl  owl  on  the  reveme,  and  to  be  of  a  type 
amiirned  to  the  early  third  century  bc.  (Cf.  Svoronos,  Triior.  pi.  22,  Nos.  S5fr.)' 

FriMii  ih.'  riDrtliirn  of  th»'  two  hirffe  chambers  we  may  note,  in  uiMllinn  ti>  th<« 
objeclii  listed  below,  two  smaU  bone  rings  (Bl  35,  36),  a  fragment  from  a  marble  statuette 
of  a  girl  (S  915)  and  a  oonple  of  Uaeic-giaae  ahenls  with  gratUti  (P  Ml\  6S8).  Vor 
.nrn  the  cniiis  fn>iii  ihii  rh.-iii)i<or  more  helpftdi  of  ten  bronze  plecM,  two  disinlegmted 
while  li<iii(r  cleaned,  the  rest  proved  to  be  illejflble. 

The  draw-»hiift  yielded,  besides  its  pottery,  a  fragment  of  a  feiiiuli'  fl<!uriiie  in  lerraooita 
(T 170),  a  plain  bronze  ring  (B  46)  and  four  bronze  eaias>  One  of  theaa  is  quite  illt  clblo. 
A  lecond  is  proliahly  an  Athenian  piece  of  Orcek  tines.  A  third  te  ot  a  ly|ie  assi-i^ned 
by  Svoronos  i  Tnsor,  2-,  Xn  to  tlie  pcriiMl  2'J7-26.')  b.c,  thou^rh  perhap-s  sonicwlial 
earlier,  and  the  fourth  bears  the  name  of  Eleusis  and  its  »ynibo]s:  Triptolemos  in  a 
canisfe,  a  pig  etandhiir  on  a  loMlee  (S%-onmo«,  TWber,  pL  108^  No.  87). 

Kor  th<'  fl.ntiiipr  nf  tlii'  m.-ilcria!  frniii  ff'.c  liliml  t  iniii'l  of  tli(*  sipiilh  (Ii.'iintiir  <B  1-7) 
the  two  r.  f.  peliliui,  B  1  and  2,  are  mo^it  sjgniticant.  CouipariMin  with  similar  pieces 
from  Olynthoa^  Ghatby  and  South  Russia  suggest!  for  them  a  date  around  91&  n.o. 
The  rircunistanceg  of  finding  malce  tt  probable  that  all  the  vases  from  this  filling  once 
stood  in  the  same  "  china  closet  *  and  reached  the  cintem  at  the  same  time.  Even  if 
we  grant  that  the  pelikai  may  have  hud  a  u»etu1  life  of  a  few  yeari«,  we  may  still 
suppose  that  the  filling  occurred  in  the  dosing  years  ot  the  fourth  century.  If  one  may 
Judge  from  the  quality  of  its  fabric  and  glaxe,  the  fM>tiery  from  the  north  and  south 

cliamlKTii  and   the  ilr.iw---li;ift   -^liiiiilil  In-  ir.iu'li         r   in   •]:i'.>-   lli.iii   tlic  trroup  jilr'l 

discussed.  Yet  tliu  c^tins  fruni  tin:  southern  chamber  and  the  draw-shaft  pni\e  thai 
they  were  open  at  least  into  the  wriy  third  century.  For  their  final  dosing  np  we 
may  sng^gpst  a  dale  in  the  first  half  <)f  that  century,  pi  rhaps  about  half  way  along. 
The  objecu  from  the  blind  passage  of  the  draw-shaft  46  48)  may  Ite  pUceil  between 
the  data*  auggeitnd  for  the  two  gfoupa  above. 

'  Jm  X.  ftrwends,  Trtun  d«  Is  mmimMfi*  gntim  mtaMw;  Im  Jfswwto  ttAtliimi,  MMiIek, 
I«t9-im 


Mufttk3.niU 
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CATALOGUE  OF  GROUP  B 

B  1  (P  11041  Re«l-figure  pclikc.    From  the  south  chamber,  blind  tunnel.   Figs.  13  a  and  b 
Moulded  base-ring;  handles  triniifciilar  in  ero»»-B«ction. 

A:  the  head  of  a  veiled  woman,  r.    Behind  her,  to  the  r.,  is  n  hor»e'i  be«d,  r.,  to  th«  I., 
u  griflin'a  prolome  r. 

B:  two  cloaked  fi^ires,  facing:  one  holding  a  mirror.   The  scene  on  either  side  is  bounded, 
above  and  below,  by  a  band  of  ogg-and-dot.    A  siuiiliir  band  encircles  the  down-turned  lip. 


Fig.  na.   Bt.   Obverse  Fig.  i:)b.   8  1.  lieverse 

I 'rawing  and  painting  rude  and  sketchy.  Kemains  of  white  paint  on  the  liorEc's  bridle,  the  veil, 
the  woman's  neck.  Trnees  of  dilute  gluze  over-painting.  Glace  thin,  mottled  and  flaking.  Inside 
glazed  to  shoulder.  Abandoning  the  old  view  that  scenes  such  a»  flint  on  the  obverse  of  this  vase 
were  intended  an  abbreviated  re]>reiientations  of  combat*  between  griftin.<i  and  barbarians,  Sehefold 
has  recently  shown  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  fcinnle  head  is  really  that  of  u  goddess,  probably 
Aphrodite  ^Karl  Sehefold,  Unter»uchungen  tu  den  KerUciur  I'awit,  lierlin  and  Leipsig,  lii'M,  pp.  117  if. 
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U*ur  ■upiiaant  that  an  Amazon  n  reprwented  walking  be»i<l€  her  ham:  SliMard  CoUccfiim, 
mminCKt  on  \o».  LUi  and  137).  For  furlbvr  diieuiirion  «f  thin  and  tha  following  rase  rf.  below 
p|i.  137  <r. 

II.,  0.28  in.  I).,  OA&H  m.    Murli  of  thn  lip  and  nde  wall  arc  miwing  and  have  been  reitoml. 

B  2  (P  1106)  Red-ttgure  ]>elike.  From  (lie  .south  t-hamhi^r.  Mind  tunnel.  Figs,  Ha  anU  b,  114 

tjjmllar  lo  (he  prcrcding  in  »hap»,  fabric  and  decoration. 

H.,  0.8H  m.  I).,  aiCH  m.  Much  ia  iniiiaInK  from  aide-wall  and  bate;  reatorod  in  platter. 


Fig.  Ua    B2.   Obven*  Fig.  II  b.  BZ  Kevene 


B3  (P1106)  West  Sloi«  amphora.    From  the  south  t-hamber,  blind  tunnel.    Hgn.  Ift 
anil  16 

Ia>v.  flaring  ban-ring;  •ipial  liod) ;  high  neck  uligbllr  concave:  twisted  hamlle  with  a  circle 
of  thinneil  clay  around  eacli  point  of  aliaclinient.  tilowv,  black  glaic  fired  to  rrd  over  much  of 
MIC  ►idc.  On  either  »i<lc  of  the  neck  b«l«ci-n  llir  handles  a  garland  of  Ivy  is  BUit|>ended.  Around 
Ibr  abouldrr  riini  a  garland.  'I'onard  the  handles  it  i»  of  grape-vine,  with  leavee,  liowers  and  fruit. 
In  it«  middle  there  in  a  band  of  wave  pattern  above  two  dotted  linn  siiruioniilecl  by  three  dolpbina 
with  |M>inl  rOKetten  between.   Tlic  whole  design  uai  cicculed  In  thinned  clay,  aave  that  on  one 
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'y^    \^  ^'ore  filled  m-itb  whit*  psinC  'which  haa  left  nothing  but  ■  stain);  on  the  other  fide 

to  have  lieen  outlined.   The  g\*t*  wa*  (cratchcd  awa;r  froa  linai  around  the  top 
neck  aiid  around  the  middle  of  the  baaeriog. 


^*    D.,  0.1 78  m.    One  handle  and  |>artji  of  the  wall  ara  ceatored  in  plaater. 


R».  IS 


B  4  (P  1107)  West  Slope  kantharoH.    Krom  the  south  rhsmber,  blintl  tunnel.    Fig.  15 

)loul<ie<l  baM-rii>{(;  •hallow  bowl;  upper  wall  eli|;lit1v  Inclined;  ttrap  handles  each  with  a 
plastic  iyy  loaf  on  it»  top.  Un  either  (ide,  nispended  betwmn  the  handles,  a  garland  of  iry  with 
■temSt  laaveii  and  berries  rendered  In  thinned 
elajr.  Matalllc  (dark  glaie  aerutrbed  away  from 
lines  amiinil  the  base-ring  and  at  the  junction 
of  bowl  and  upper  wall.  Cf.  B  22.  It  i>  rare  to 
linti  an  ivj  wreath  rendered  with  snch  precision 
and  without  Iho  luc  of  white  painL  There  is  a 
frafnnent  from  the  West  Slope  of  a  bowl  with  a 
somew  hat  similar  garland,  its  stem,  however,  done 
in  while  (A^.  Mill.  XXVI,  ItMl,  p.  71,  No.  Ha): 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  Imwl  was  shaped  in  a 
mould  for  Uegarian  bowls. 

II.,  0.1  IR  m.    I).,  0.11  in.    Une  handle  and 
much  of  the  ttde-wall  is  mliuRg, 


B  5  ll'  1109}  Plattr. 
blind  tunnel. 


Fniiii  th«>  KDUtI)  chamber, 
Flgn.  ir>  and  116 


I'lain  base-ring;  broad  flat  Hp.  Red  glaxe 
•mnewhat  flaked.  A  similar  profile  from  the 
Kniniaii  lleraenin:  Ath.  MM.  UV,  I!09,  p.  45, 
fig.  33,. 


11.,  (MM?  m.  D.,ai<ln.  lillglilljr  reatored  in  Kig.  1(1.  B  3.  West  Slope  Amphora.  Krom 
plaster.  a  Uestoration  in  Watar-color.    Scale  I  :  3.5 
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B6      llOtf)  Fusiform  iingnentnriiim.    From  the  south  chamhir,  bliinl  tuiinnl.    Fip.  16 

Motlcratrlr  plump.  Hnl  cUy  fired  gt»j  on  lh«  *urfmr«.  Trac«a  of  white  lianiln:  one  on  the 
nrrk,  one  on  tlt«  nhtmUler  ciiil  oim!  around  the  body.  Similar  uiigucnUria:  A  M,  65;  B  7;  C  76  ami  77; 
D  77  and  78;  E  137  and  138. 

II.,  0.16  m.  D.,  (MH3  m.   Much  of  one  aide  it  mjuing. 

B  7  i  P  40'.(d)  Fusifurm  ungiicntariuin.   From  the  south  chamber,  blind  tunnel.    Fig.  15 

Vprjr  pinmp;  (hin-walled  and  carefully  made.  Hard,  red  clay  lirrd  gray  on  the  snifacCL  There 
l(  o««  band  of  whilr  paini  on  the  ulioulder. 

II.,  U.4>r>y  ni.,  U.,  0M2  m.   Mouth  and  much  of  aide-wall  raitoreii  In  plaater. 


Fig.  17 


BB  1?  40%)  West  Slope  kantharos.   From  the  south  chamber.   Fig.  17 

TV  npptr  wall  i^ntly  roncave;  the  handle  a  hro.td  (trap  from  whote  top  a  thomb  red  tiaa 
hrcn  broken  away.  The  haniiteJi  are  bordered  on  either  si<le  by  hitnurinK  riblH>ns  and  a  head  uf 
grain  rendered  in  yellow  and  white.  Between  the  heads  of  grain  ther«  Is  a  band  of  wave  patterB 
outlined  in  thinned  clay,  tilled  with  white  paint,  tn  the  fieUI,  yellow  dolphin*  alternnte  with  while 
dot  rosettes.  Kor  the  erhemr  of  decoration  cf.  the  iihoulder  uf  the  ainphurae  B  3  and  3S;  the 
kanlliuroi  D  29;  Alh.  MiU.  XXVI.  lilOl,  p.  Tl,  Mb:  a  fragment  from  the  upper  wall  of  a  bowl  of 
which  the  lower  part  was  inonide<l:  C  V.  A.  Paiit-flnt,  Mutft  Seheurlttr,  fiiv.  II.  Ill  I,  A  N,  pi.  I,  <>: 
a  kantharo*  with  xpurrcd  handles  and  with  dolphiug  above  a  band  uf  white  stroke*. 

H.,  0.070  m.  D.  of  mouth,  0.0(16  ni.   There  remain  part  of  the  upper  wall  and  one  handle. 

B9  (P  1110)  Fragment  u(  »  keriios.    From  the  south  chamber.    Fig.  17 

A  iumII  bowl  with  flaring  lip;  around  its  middle,  a  broad  llange  on  which  one  horizontal 
handle  is  preserred.  liehind  Ilia  handle  the  flange  is  doubly  pierced.  Kinc,  bnlf  clay  retaining 
traces  of  white  paint  iniiide  and  outside.    Similar  kcruoi:  A  40;  B  fO,  28.  29. 

Maxiinnm  W.,  O.Otil.   Only  a  fragment  from  tlie  side-wall  temains. 
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B  10  (P  4097)  Fragment  of  a  kernoH.    Kn»iii  the  south  chamlter.    F\^.  17 

A  thallow  bowl  with  broad  horiaonUl  Htagp  tbov«  which  the  v«rtieAl  rim  i*  broicen  away. 
At  t)w  brc*k  tlicre  reoHiim  k  tnm  of  s  saull  IwU  pitread  tlwovgli  tlw  fhage.  Fbw,  htM  «l»7 

Caveiod  with  l)lue  |iiiint. 

Calealated  I).,  U.18  m.   A  fragment  from  the  lip  rawint. 

Bit  (L6fiO)  Lmbih  Type  VII b.  From  the  soutli  chamber.  Fig.  17 

The  MMd«  rewrved;  the  inside  coverpd  wtHk  red  gitm.  Slarfhi^  bapti  A  42-44;  BW. 
Only  •  fingment  Ikon  the  front  part  ranwine. 

B  12  (P  1116)  Water  pitcher.  From  the  south  chamber.  Fig.  17 

Flnt  liiitiiiiii;  tileiider  bn(i\',  roiinil  inniitli;  liigh  strap  liiindle.  KiiH°  r^iy  niiit:iiMiiig  white 
particles  anil  grit.  Undoubtctil/  from  tlio  Mme  nrorkahop  aa  A  82,  although  the  clay  lia»  fired  to 
«  dtflmnt  aliad*. 

H.,  (US  n.  D.,  0,14  n.  Fmgawnta  am  BJaiUf  from  Up  and  wall. 

B  IS  (HC  106)  Loom- weight.  From  the  south  chamber.  Fig.  17 

Trancatad  pyiaatld.  Fbu^  buff  day  abowlag  no  traec  of  gUio.  A  ainrilar  woiglit:  A  flii 
H.,  OuOWn.  WnOMBm. 

B  14  (MC  109)  L<>oin-wei(;ht,    From  tiie  .south  chamber.   Fig.  17 

Conieal  with  contracted  bottom  i  the  bottom  pnnctarad  in  four  plaeea  perhaps  to  fHcilitata 
4Hag:  Bnff  daj  totaininf  tncoa  of  brown  giaao.  Sintlar  waigfctas  •     49,  47;  0  80. 

OyOSS  nk  D.,  aOGS  m. 

B  IS  (P  4068)  Bowl  with  incurved  lip.  From  the  north  chamber.  Figs.  18  and  115 

Ili^li  base-ring;  sballow  bowl  with  islightl.v  incurved  lip.  On  the  floor  there  are  four  palmettaa 
atamped  within  a  eitde  of  touletting.  Qlaia  mottled  hlacli  and  lirown;  aantahod  away  froa  linai 
at  Jvnatioa  of  iMo-wall  and  baao-ring  and  baooath  baaMbig.  A  afanikr  bowl:  A  18l  flfanilar 
■taminng  on  Sdaibi,  No.  m,  pi.  LVI,  121.  For  the  sUmpiag  of.  alao  .dtfc.  Mitt,  UV,  im,  pu  45^  8: 
a  bowl  irftb  otttcurTod  tide-wall  from  the  Samian  Heraenm. 

H.,  OlOBS  m.  D.,  0.115  at.  Chlpa  are  niaiing  from  tfao  lip. 

B  16  (P671)  I-iil  of  n  .siiiJill  pyxis.    From  thf  north  cliainbir.    Ki;;.  IS 

Straiglit-wallfd,  flat  on  top.   Covered  on  (liv  uuttsidc  on\y  with  dull,  black  glaze. 
H.,  OjOM  m.  D.,  CMS  n.  BMfr«. 

B  17-18  (P740,  7;W!  Kr.itors.    From  the  north  chaitiber.    Fi;,'.  IK 

Carefully  modelled  foot;  tall  stem;  deep  bowl;  gently  roncave  iippj-r  wiiU:  bij;li  .-wung  loop 
handloa.  Firm  bkck  gloao  acratebod  away  firom  a  line  around  the  foot.  Un  the  underside  of  the 
foot,  a  broad  Una  waa  left  reserred  aipoalaf  the  red  niiltoa  which  eovera  tlia  clay.  A  aioiilar 
kratort  •  41.   Pfeciaaly  thia  type  ocean  adtbar  at  Olyntboa  nor  nt  Cbatby.   It  la  eattafady 

M 
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Utrr  in  dcvelotiment  tluiii  unytliiBi;  n(  llw  former  aile  aiMl  (Miuibljr  n  little  too  lair  even  for  Cluitliy. 
For  the  •aiii«  «bup«.  with  reciled  loner  wull,  we  I'url  Wnlxingrr.  (lritchi$dit  Vann  in  'lutnnjen, 
Tnliingen,  Mr.M,  (i     p|.  .'ill. 

Of  B  17:  II.,        ni.  U.,  UJt78ui.   One  ImiHile  bikI  murli  <if  the  lip  re*lorcil  in  plulcr. 
Of  B  IB:       t>.l:!H  ni.        O.Oa*  m.   Uotli  liaiidlet  broken 

B  19  il"  o«l)  Wcjtt  Slope  kantharm.    From  the  north  rhanilier.    Fig.  !« 

Verlli'al  ilriip  buntlle*:  Uigb  o«iU'aiv«  upper  wall.  On  either  biile  betnreu  ilie  Iiiin<llf8.  an  ivr 
l^rlaitd  rendeteil  in  thinned  clay,  tilnuy  hl»ck  glaze  tired  to  red  in  ]>lace»  and  uiueli  Haked.  An 
idenlleal  •perlinen  from  Chatbv:  Saallii,  N'o.  It1!l,  pi.  LIV,  U»\  cf.  al>a  No*.  liD  and  171,  |>l.  LIV, 
KKi  and  lU!.    For  tbe  aliapr  ef.  Ijcftd.  £.  nn  Su}liH,  II  3.  fig,  14  t,  !>. 


B  20  (P  739)  West  Slope  krater.    From  the  north  chamber.    V\g.  IK 

SliarpI}'  profiled  lip.  Ixiop  handle*.  11>c  lower  >ido-w«ll  wa«  reoded.  Mi-tueeii  the  liiindli'ii 
bang  garlandii  of  grape-vine:  tlie  ■teinv.  the  leaTC*  and  the  fruit  rendered  in  lliinned  rlar,  the 
lloner«  in  dots  of  nbite  p:tint.  (ilosxv  bliiek  glace.  There  in  a  cIom!  parallel  in  Frankfurt  on 
wliicli  the  interiplinn  .V<t>P()AI  I'H  appears  on  the  nerk  above  the  nrealh  (II.  Sriiaal,  GritehuHke 
I'liwn  au>  Frankfuritr  Siammlungen,  Frankfurt,  litSIt,  pi.  Me.  Cf.  below,  B  37v  A  krater  of 
the  same  tbu|i«  but  with  a  garland  of  ivy  from  the  Samian  Heraeum:  .^fA.  JfiN.  I.IV,  193^1,  p.  Ui, 
tig.  :ll,.  For  the  shaiM?  cf  al»o  llunr,  StoJitard  CotUetion,  Sn.  Xi\  fig.  Ui.  S«ve  for  the  >hi>r(]ieiiii 
of  il«  atem,  this  piece  in  close  to  the  metal  proIoly|>ea  of  the  kraler  on  the  Megarian  bowl  C  36. 


B  21  (I*  iH>7i  Weal  SIo|H!  kaiitharos.   From  the  north  chaiiil<er.    Fig.  18 

.Moulded  base-ring.  High,  straight  oide-nall*.  Uroad  Mrap  handira  with  plaatie  ivy  leave*  for 
thumb  gri]w.  Briwoen  the  handle*  hang  garlanda:  on  one  aide  of  |iendant  buda,  on  the  other  of 
ribbons  and  can\enti<inal  HuWem  rendere<l  in  thinned  clay.  Melnllic  blark  glaie  Hcrulcbed  onay 
from  thiee  groove*  around  the  bafe  ring  and  fmm  one  on  it«  bottom,  (.'f,  A  73  and  references 
there  given. 

II.,  0.i:im.  U.,  0.121  m.   One  handle  and  much  of  tbe  aide-wall  reatorcd  in  plaster. 

B  22  (I'  40G4)  Fragment  o(  a  West  Slope  kantharos.    From  the  north  chamber.    Vi^.  Ill 

Thin  uall.  gently  cuneave.    Around  tlie  neck,  a  garland  uf  ivy,  ilt  learn  and  ateaia  rendered 
in  thinned  ciny,  ila  lierrie*  in  nhile  paint.    Metallic  black  glare,   l.'f.  B4. 
II.,  ami  m.   From  the  lip. 
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li.,  U.I  I  m.  I>.,  O.UK  m.   The  fool,  the  handles  and  mnch  of  tbe  Hp  are  missing. 


Kg.  18.    lilnck-glnie  and  Wrat  Slope  Ware  from  Group  U 


l>.  of  MKHitli,  0.n£m.   Ilaae  and  handle*  and  much  of  llie  aide-wall  are  broken  away. 


^Vm  CENmrKIES  OF  HELLENISTIC  IMiTrEUV 


^^'^ijt  of  a  Wi'st  Slo|H5  kaiitbnrDK.   From  tho  north  chamber.    Vig.  19 

.  ^Vv^        "a*  ttrnight  Itctirwin  lh«  bmulle*  htiBf  grape  gartuids:  Icavn,  itenw  aiid  fniit 

'V^^^^^^y  ^^^cd  cUy.    In        fi«li]  aUovc,  an  iiiMsriptioD  in  Ibe  eame  meiiium:  AIONr£[or]. 


Klaiie.    Fur  tli«  decoration,  cf.  neck  of  B  SS  and  Dttpha,  V.  p.  17»,  Ko.  :IUI,  fig.  'Hi. 
.        dnitioa  appear  not  infrequently  on  tli«iw  drinking  rnpii  (yfafttimitMi  /Ka«,uaia), 
baw|uelting  practice  altetted  hy  Atlicnaeua,  of  naming  tbc  auccunire  mixingn  of 


' '^Tloua  pHia  (XV,  p.  fJiljeh  mvi  ftttA  latta  nUiirtmir  tAr  /utr  iyaiot  iat/torot  aliairitr 


ic^iiaii"'  f**ft»iifif,vri  toil"  aoiiitur /ifajt  xafatlitcici4.  Cf.  I'inrd,  MHanja  farcMohgi*  rt  d'huloirt, 
XXX,  Boine,  I'MO.  pp.  TOff.;  «<r.  ^rrt.  W.  1915,  pp.  174  ff.;  Woltera,  Alk.  Milt.  XXXVIII,  I9i:t, 
|t.  lilA.  To  the  five  iiiatancci  of  AlOMflUf  noted  hy  Wolten,  L  e.,  add  tlie  pre««nt,  a  kanlharot 
from  Alexandria  iSeiatbi,  No.  IMO,  pi.  LV,  ll.'i)  and  the  krnler,  Watzingrr,  Orinkiteite  I'luen  in 
ralmfirn,  U  2,  pi.  M. 

H.,  O.0A»  m.   From  the  mouth. 


Fig.  19.   Wett  Slop«  8berda  from  CSilern  B 

B  24  \  V  iVM)  Fra;;iiieiil  u[  a  West  Slope  kanlbaro».    From  the  north  chamber.   Fig.  19 

Vertieal  upper  wall,  plain  rim.  Around  the  wall,  a  garland  of  leaves  rendered  in  yellow  with 
dotted  flovrern  in  white.  In  tho  field  above,  a  fragramtarv  innrription  in  thinned  clay  E]PMO[lf. 
Metallic  black  gluxe.  Tbii  ly|i«  of  garland  (probably  a  dcbaM^d  olive  branch)  ia  one  of  the  more 
common  motives  of  the  West  Slope  repertoire  {Alh.  Milt.  XXVI,  1901,  p.  TS,  No.  10:  pitelier;  p.  78, 
No.  '.Vi:  kanlharot:  Ihlpkn,  \,  p.  I7»,  No.  m,  fig.  7«1:  tancer;  Sciatbi.  No.  170,  pi.  LIV.  KIA: 
kanlharoi;  pi.  LVI,  IIH:  bowli.  Thii  is  the  firat  appearance  known  to  me  of  HernHW  among  Ike 
divinitiea  who  appear  on  the  ytiftftami  /»ujiaia  (cf.  note  un  B23l. 

I'.IL,  O.OiM  ui.  W..  0.057  in.    From  the  npper  wall. 

B  25  (P  4066)  Fragment  of  a  West  Slope  kantharoR.   From  the  north  rbainber.    Ki|;.  10 

The  iip|>er  wall  it  gently  concave.   The  liandle*  are  joined  by  a  garland  of  olive  from  wbieb 
ribbunn  ore  dra|>«d.   The  whole  ia  rendered  im  thin  clay.    Firm  black  glata.  ^ 
IMI..  Oj(»7:i  m.    From  the  month. 

B  26  (P  4067)  Fragment  ot  a  Wuat  Slope  bowl.    From  the  north  chamber.    Fi^;.  19 

Steep  wall;  plain  lip.  Un  the  (ide-wall.  a  garbtad  of  which  the  ribbon  is  rendered  by  incision, 
the  pendants  by  tliinnnl  clay.  Mrm  black  glaie.  Hiete  are  bowls  of  somewhat  aimilar  shapa 
from  Fergaihon  (Ptrgaman,  I,  p.  I'l.H,  liga.  b  and  e). 

I'^iinaled  U.,  (I  ll  ni.    Only  a  piece  of  the  side-wall  reanains,  retaining  n  trace  of  a  handle. 
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3  27   I' "l.'i.  •'->.,,    ....    ..rr-i    r.imo'^r.  F's.'M 

V  .ir-»  'n«iU"r    .iwi  -rnaatns   n  i  -tanaanJ:    tt  rim  i»  tfairkciwd  u><i  -iat  la  an 

i^i»r  ritM-ni*  uimia         tax  .«»  ^  .,n»  -nauow.  v»i,e,|.ma.)e  bowU    Th^f  :.i.io  ian.1.0  tn 
•f>nc  n    vw    -je   -21.     — luf   .iT-       s»t    imk  ^aze  Mnwwhar  rtakeit  Ti« 
■H-nu-iiva  iw*T  --"m    p-.ta   aes.    nc  it  --.e    inccon  ..|  i..wl  uid  sUmlari  r«.)  »,-.iana  die  -ivn-rji^ 

r^uai    l_  :.  <i  t-    t.    r   axr-    "^u   •..  I  a,  U.   "t  iarg*  bowl.  O.iVi  m.  I>.  «  «j4.l  ^ 
'■••■lit'   ••.•">!'  iL      '•  °:w  °-m«  ->nii»  inr  ire  aiMn^ 


ii     S  id  t"m  -itvav  B.   Sa»le  lib.  1:4 


^  'tl    I"  '"^^    l\,'i>i>i«,     l'''"ui    :'«"  'It"!*!!  'Lfi'-'cr. 

\  '!•  •*»        »  """^   AriKiii.J  Che  mid.ile  of  th«  buwl  . 

<l...  1I.I..H"       I—'"**'  •"    ** °^  P«'ni  insiie  anU 

.',',",..),.   U.  k   *  W:  •  A 

II  .«    P.,  "M  »     '•  "<■'•  ■«•»•  •••  t-m  iff. 

p        I-  H'l.-:'  r  i  »:«»""i"  •'•>•  »  Vr'i.'js    Kr-'tu  the  north  chamber.   F«.  il 

,.|              '"••<•••  ""  "  •  ^^"^  upp«r  part  in  of  op^n  •jrk. 

'  "  ,..|.,  ^  ii4>i>«  «'i  <*;•<«»•  ^wiwi  ■mniiar  R»  tlul  to  which  thU  lid  belaaf«a. 

4     III;     IIU  M» 

t  |i    ii|-?>i>  4  '<■«,■;  ">  '<••••<        'vNtfr  rmiiain*. 

I  '.i |.-i« i'# ' '  ■ 

tlMI«  i»  (••'<•         '•'■'■I'  •'••«'■>'<♦  <'^v»».    Xvi  handle  or  knob.  Covered  oa 

'  !"'  '  I-'  *« 

f      ||  (I'J'I  11"      "   .  '  ' 

.    ,     ,  ,  I  f..m  II  •'••n'nl..  i      ri>;.  i't 

rt  1  (''''' ' 

|ii'<n'l>r  <l"<'"«  "'""'I'  I'"*'  >•'*«  if>'»i-n*il  on  llic  in»ide.  00  the  monrh 

f  .     t-i  I, „„,)(,,  niili  dim  k  h'"*"    l  lii'  I'liUnK*  t»  iH'vried  with  a  poli«hed  »iip.  Tlwr* 


it! 
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^        .         ti*  from  Chatbf  iSeiathi,  pi.  LIX,  13A)  tni  olbera  from  Uljiilhos  iOlfnthua,  V, 
V*^^"^**'  P'"  Thww  urn  asRignrd  to  the  fourth  cMilurj.    'Vhcj  bear  a  Rtrikiog 

'V  V  p  «  and  13,  p 


p.  31,  pi.  'M,  which  are  rsfrarded  a>  pr«-P«raiaa). 


b   ^  f  A  \  V         ^^*4U,  0.10  IB.   Paria  of  the  tide-wall  rMtorwl  Id  plaater. 

^oXVv^      "'•-l>ottome<l  pitcher.   From  the  north  chamber.    Fig.  21 

contracted  iteek  «Uh  allKhtl}'  Barium  lip;  itiap  handle.    Thin  brown  glan 
601*"*^  "*ndli»  attarhmvnli  only.    Cf.  C  8.    A  cloMly  similar  (ip*cinien  from  ("Jialby:  Sciatbi,  I, 
\).  t^i  '      %7|,  6g  tH.    A  local  vaM  of  lh«  uina  iluipe  found  at  Olynthoa  Is  awdgned  to  the  pre- 
I'eruin  period  (OJyiUAiw,  V,  pp.  ItSf.,  P  4N,  pi.  »1;  cf.  also  Noa.  83!*  Ml,  pi.  173).    Tlie  ahape 
ap|ican  commonly  in  nirtol,  for  iiutaoro,  in  the  National  Muaanm,  Not.  lOU^  Htt  and  ".Wi. 
II,  0.068  m.  U.,  (UM7  m.   Chip*  niaaing  from  lipu 


fig.  21 


B  33  i  P  iXVt)  Water  pitcher  with  double  handle.    From  the  north  chamber.    Fig.  '21 

Flat  bottom  with  low  foot  tli^htly  offaet.  Scjuat  body;  cylindrical  nock  with  out  rolled  lip. 
Two  narrow  atrap  liandica  Mt  at  an  angle  of  about  4!0*  to  one  anotlter.  (irilty  red  clay  fired  lo 
yellow  on  tlic  aurfuce  in  plaoea.  Fire  brovin  banda  arunml  lli«  body,  four  on  the  intid*  of  the  lip. 
I  bare  noticed  a  very  aimilar  pitcher  in  the  N'ationnl  MiiMnra  at  Palermo,  from  Milocca.  CY.  aUo 
liobinaon.  Harrum  and  Iliffe,  Rredt  Voae*  al  Toronto,  Toronto,  ItlSQ,  No.  &TK,  pi.  XCIII  ("probably 
South  Italian  fabric  "J. 

H.,  O.VX1  m,  D.,  0.195  n.  iicaall  fraffmoats  miaaing  from  the  wall. 


B  34  I  ML"  1061  Loom-weight.    From  the  north  chamber.    Fig.  21 

runicul,  drawn  in  toward  the  liotlom.    Slightly  gritty,  buff  day,  unghued. 
punctured,  perhapa  to  facilitate  Hring.   Similar  welghia:  B  14,  49,  47;  D  80L 

IL,  0.074  m.  v.,  OJOM  m. 


It*  bottom  waa 


B  35  1 1*  505)  Upper  part  of  a  West  Slope  amphora.    From  the  rlraw-shaft.   Fig.  22 

BnMid  ahouUler;  high  concure  neck  with  plain  lip.  'I'he  handtea  were  Iwialcd.  Between  the 
haitdlea  on  either  aide,  a  garland  of  grape-vine  witb  learea  and  fruit  in  thinned  clay.  Aronnd  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ahonlder,  a  band  of  wave  pattern  of  which  the  filling  ie  in  white  paint,  the 
up|ier  line  and  tite  doable,  jewelleil  baae-line  in  thinned  eiay.   On       top  of  the  ahonlder,  a  row 


11  Hi   1   Ml  . 


MS 
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of  (lol|iliiiw  ill  thinned  Hay  neparalml  by  dot  roaetlaa  in  uliile  |i*int  (rf.  lite  kantliaroa  B  8).  GloMy 
tilirl(  glaie  ftrod  red  on  the  innirtc,  and  below  thv  ahoiilder  on  lh«  ontaido.  'I1ie  glaxi*  waa 
acralrheil  a^tiiy  from  lliifa  hclnvi'  thn  lip,  at  thi^  root  of  tlie  iifick*  and  briow  the  nhonlder. 

II„  O.IIAin.  I),  of  moutli,  0.18  in.   Only  part  uf  Ike  ahouliler  ami  month  remain. 

B  36  1 1'  40tjH  I  Fragment  of  a  We»t  Slope  kantharos.    From  the  draw-Rlinft,    Fitf.  22 

sharply  prnKlml  lip;  |i>n'  ronrave  nwk;  moulded  handle  flat  on  lop.  Itetween  Ihe  hnndln  on 
either  »idr.  a  garlnnd  of  ivy  teavvi;  anitind  the  handle  attarhment,  an  olive  wrejitii,  nil  rrntlered 
in  thinned  clay.  Dull  hlui-k  Rlau.  Kor  a  kunlhnrna  nf  aimilar  aliapr,  hut  with  a  i^rland  nf 
•liarp-pointcil  leaves  around  il«  neck.  cf.  Seialtii,  Nu.  Itij,  pi.  Llll,  IKi. 


B  37  (P  JK)3)  Fragment  of  a  West  Slope  kantharoo.   From  the  ilraw-sbaft.   T\g.  22 

'I'hp  upper  nail  nax  ftraight;  the  nei-k  wa«  encircl*<l  by  a  garland  rendered  in  thinned  elay. 
Above  tlie  garland  »n  inscription,  likeuiae  iu  thinned  clay:  Ait>]l'O^AITH£.  Firm,  black  glaze.  On 
Ihe  practice  of  inarribinK  drinking  riipa  tee  tli«  note  on  B  23.  For  the  name  uf  Aphroilitc  in 
parlirular  cf.  Wolleras  Alh.  Mitt,  .\.\.\VIII.  I!M:<,  p.  lilis,  n.  ••.  To  hi>  Mat  add  the  Frankfurt  vaac 
L'iled  under  B  20. 


B  38  (L  53»)  Lamp,  Typ«  Vila.   From  the  rlraw  sliaft.   Fig.  22 

}*i«rced  aide-knob:  no  handle.  DnII  black  glaxe.  Another  lamp  uf  the  aame  lyiw:  A  41.  Fur 
tlie  perforated  knob  cf.  Ilroneer,  pp.  li  and  i-i. 

L.,  0.07*1  in.  W.,  OOUin.    H.,  0.03.1  ui.   The  lip  of  the  ninile  ia  miaaing. 

B  39  I P  !H  l  i  Water  pitcher.    From  the  ilraw-shaft.    Fig.  23 

Flat  bottom  alighlly  olTael  from  the  eide-nall;  plump  body;  high  cylindrical  neck  with  rolled 
lip.  A  broa<l  atrap  hnndlr.  Aronnil  the  neck,  a  raiaed  ridge  at  the  level  of  the  handle  altachmeat. 
GrerDiah-yellow  clay  firetl  bufl'  on  the  inner  aurface  and  containing  grit  and  while  particlea. 
Similar  iiitchera;  A  &3— SS. 


H.,  (MH8  in.    Culculated  D.  uf  lip,  0.1 1  in. 


Fig.  82 


II ,  0.014  m.   From  the  mouth. 


11.,  0.'.f<:!  ro.  I).,  (>.■.; I. 'i  Di.    .Much  of  the  aide  uall  restored  in  plaaler. 


Hnpena  J,  I9S4 


'^AVu  (  KKTllKltS  UK  HELLENISTIC  I'O'ITKKY 
CP  MO'Vt)  U^V  troginent  from  lekane.    From  tlie  ilraw-shaft.    Vign.  23  and  122 


XatKiw  I'll"  f^ntly  roiivcx  on  top.  lleavj  boriiontal  baixtlc  preiMil  rli»e  to  rim.  (it'My, 
gTMniah'TrUow  rlay,  unf(1iiif<l,  'Hiin  io  a  Fthlbrand,  muUinf(  from  •ome  acciiliMit  in  tlie  kiln:  it* 
wall  nas  crumpled  while  aiill  eofl  by  aiiotlier  |>ot  M\iag  ugAiont  it,  It  unfrerml  fiirllirr  liy 
overfiring,  nliicli  t<iriie<l  its  cluy  Mack  in  placM. 

M..  O.iriSm.   On«  hantllo  remain*. 


B't£ 


Fi|;.  23.   Fragments  of  Plain  Ware  and  of  Storage  Jan  from  Oroup  B 


B41  (P4W71)  Lip  fragment  from  lekan«.    From  the  draw-shaft.    Fig.  122 

Rim  flat  on  top  aod  bounded  inaide  and  out  a  ahallow  groove.  Conrne,  red  clajr,  containing 
larf^e  nhitc  particles,  nnglaied. 

!>.,  U.ll  ni. 
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B  42  (P  4072)  Fragment  from  Uie  mouth  of  a  Urge  pithM.    From  the  drsw-ahafU 

Tha  ite  h  lit  m4  Utti  M  tof  ud  flahUd  m  tta  MUUa  with  >  wvitle  b«tw«M  W» 
«M«lMi  YaUw  ciiy  cMrtaMag  1h|«  rntMM  af  Itnrani  grit        kwrw  o*«l«  i*  J«Mr«t*J  «ltk 

UBMt  tht  Mt  alto  with  •  tead  af  wava  patlara 
■anaaantad  twa  abraiglil  Haai^  atl  in  brawa 
(laM. 

P.VL,  aiM  ai. 

B  4S  (P  4078)  FMigaunt  rrom  the  nonth  of 
»  laige  pithot.  From  the  ilniw-ahaft 
Figa;.  88  and  24 

The  lip  i»  tnii-)i<'.i  '.'.itti     nv.iin.  bdairwUati 

i*  *  cavnito   <;r  ittv  ypnii\\  i  l  iv,  ru!}j'iizMl.  snv«  for 

IIk'  PlvrCIo  19  [.nilittnl   riMi       lijin   ulli    r  lie 

prece-liii);  Tt  n);iiieiit  inuDt  come  from  large  ttorags 
Jan  liko       wUieh  yiaMad  Giaapa  Ot  r%.64.       Fig.  M.  8  41  aad  A  Lip  l>r«ai*a  af 
P.  U.,  Oil»  n.  SMfaga  Jan.  Seal*  1 : » 

B  44  (P  6M)  Ftaiform  rnigmiitarhiB.  From  tim  dnw-tbaft.  Fig.  98 

riutiip  bully;  well  rooJelkii  fiKit  iiml  motitli.  Ilnni  red  cl«y  tiiml  giny  <iii  ilir  Hniface.  Two 
vbilc  twndt  encirek)  Iba  haiy,  one  Uw  neck.  Similar  uai^uciilaria:  A  64  and  65;  B  6  aitd  7{  C7B 
im*  77«  877  aad      1 137  ani  IHl 

H.,  Mmmu      OMI  m.  IVagaiaala  ■Wag  fitaM  iMavaa 

B  45  (SS  aST)  Loom-weight.    From  the  draw-shaft    Figs.  88 
and  » 


('onirnl,  diawn  la  at  (ha  boUoa.  On  om  aid*  rhM  aia  two 
Mai  iinprcMiaoa,  tha  Iial  aooiaiulag  dio  aaaM:  TAYKt  tha  Moaiid 
the  trademark:  a  loaBHNighL  Km,  haff  day,  aagiaiaiL  SInihw 
waighU:  134,47;  »m 

n^tUttm.  OUpe  BdiriBg  frioi  dia  dp  aad  (ha  baUiw. 
B  46  (P  678)  Blaek-glase  krater.  From  the  draw-shaft,  blind  tunnel.  Fig.  SO 

Batty  liMti  ihallaw  la«cr  hewli  Mgh  aad  geally  Aarlug  upiwr  walL  "Rill,  loop  huodlst. 
MHaMa  blaak  ghne  aonawhat  diked.  The  glass  hai  baaa  acfaldwd  swiy  froai  Uaca  aiaand  aad 
andir  dM  bat  thaa  expoali4{  tha  lillaa  aawiad  aarthaa  af  lha  olay.  Ill  naia  mmfaat  ihapa 
MHsaiS  fcr  dila  piaca  a  data  aHghlljr  Mrliw  dMa  that  af  tha  aiadbr  kaaAaiot  8  t7  aad  IlL 

Than  ta  a  eloae  parallel  ftaai  a  ahanhar  (onob  at  Langaaa  in  Hacadaaia  (JWM.  XXVI,  1*11, 

p.  196,  fig.  7:  built  not  later  Iban  the  begiiiniiii;  of  tbe  fourth  eentiiry,  p.  SI4). 

H ,  0.131  m.       0 108  Ik  Tba  aitreaiiliaa  of  tha  bandlci  an  brohea  away. 


Hiipmm$.mt  44 
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Fig.  Xt.  ijtaiiipa  on  Loom- 
mighl  845i,  flaala  Itl 


^^V(»  CKNIX'RIKS  OF  HBLLBN'ISTK?  POTTKUV  345 
(M^       \i**"''^-weiglit.    From  the  draw-shaft,  bliml  tunnel.    Fig.  26 

In  iliapci  «>niwl,  drawn  in  lownrd  the  bottom.    Fine,  (^miitli-yellow  clay,  unclnii^l.  Il» 
bntlom  «'u  punctured  in  two  |il*cea,  perhaps  to  facilitate  tMnf.    Similar  w«igltts:  B  34,  49  ^  0  80. 

11.,  <).UKI  at.  !>.,  U.UM  m. 


Fip.  -JG 


B  48  (MC  2)  Spinille-whorl.    From  the  <lraw-shaft,  hlintl  tunnel.    Fi)r.  2(> 
Clay  buff  Co  ((ray  In  color.  iiii|;lat«d 

H.,  O.OSU  m.  D.,  0.(1(31  m. 


GROUP  C 

THE  CISTERN' 

Among  the  many  reservoirs  that  honwyeomb  the  rocky  mnsx  of  KolonoH  Agoraios,  one 
Is  of  particular  interest  for  our  perioil:  a  tloublc  cistern  lying  between  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  '  Theseion  "  ami  the  Annex  to  the  Stoa  of  Zeus  Eleutherios.'  Its  chambers 
are  of  unequal  size  but  of  like  design :  na.4k->«hapeil  with  slen<ler  necks,  ami  floors  that 
slope  gently  in  to  circular  depressions  in  the  mithlle  inten<le<l  to  facilitate  cleaning  (Fig.  27,1. 
A  winding  tunnel  connects  the  chambers.  The  walla  of  tunnel  and  chamlMsrs  aliko  are 
covered  with  a  single  coat  of  watcrprm^f  stucco.  Of  the  eastern  chamber  the  mouth 
was  cut  away  in  later  times  and  over  the  western  there  »till  lies  a  deep  accumulation 
of  earth. 

Both  chambers  went  out  of  use  as  water  containers  simultaneously  and  served  for  a 
short  time  as  refuse  dumps,  the  earth  and  rubbish  rising  in  a  cone  about  1  m.  high  on 
the  floor  immeiliately  beneath  the  mouth  through  which  it  watt  thrown.  This  occurred 
in  Hellenistic  times.  Above  the  Hellenistic  tilling  in  the  eastern  chamber,  a  mass  of 
gray  clay  was  ilumped  in  later  times,  protecting  the  earlier  tilling  from  disturbance. 
The  mouth  of  the  western  chamber  must  have  been  closed  for  many  centuries:  alKive 
the  cone  of  Hellenistic  rubbish  the  filling  was  solid  Byzantine. 

'  Cf.  Hnperia,  II,  Itm,  p.  building  is  there  deeeribetl  at  the  Sloa  Baaileios. 
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From  the  undisturbed  MelleuUtic  tilling  uverlying  the  flours  of  tlie  chambers  we 
reinored  a  limhed  number  of  lamps  and  Taaei,  mostly  fn  a  very  rragtuentary  condition. 
Tiiese  will  1>«  described  without  mention  of  the  chamber  in  which  each  object  was  found, 

fur  no  phroiioloirical  (lifTerr^nrft  coulrl  l»>  i]f>fpctei!  in  the  respprtixp  fllliiit."^.  Tn  ndrlltion 
to  the  objects  to  be  <lei>cribed  below,  the  tilling  yielde«l  a  couple  of  fragiiiLiUary  terracotta 
%urin««  <T  133,  134),  a  stamped  amphora  handle  of  uncertain  ori<,'iii  (SS  282),  &  bit  of 
u  lerracottii  water  pipe  (A  230i  and  an  iron  Icntfe  biade  (U  19). 

f'f  tlie  ten  bronze  coins  gathered  from  the  filling  of  the  two  chambers,  four  were 
illegible.  The  remaining  pieces  are  all  Athenian,— four  as8igne<l  to  the  period  297-255  b.c. 
(SvoronoB,  Tfhor,  pi.  22,  Noe.  67  and  76);  and  two  to  365-2S0  B.a  (Und.  pi.  24,  Nos.  11  AT.). 

The  coins  prove  that  the  fdlinu  occurred  not  earlier  than  tlie  second  half  of  the  third 
century.  Tin;  lamps  fiirnisli  auntluT  usrful  clue  to  the  flate  of  tl\e  deposit.  The  lioiniiiant 
type  was  clearly  that  represented  by  C  54-57.  These  lamps  are  identical  with  two 
found  in  a  rich  AetoUan  tomb  dated  on  good  grounds  by  its  excavator  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  centnry  (cf.  note  on  C54).  We  can  do  no  better  than  assign  our  Group C 
lo  the  .same  periml.  The  lamp  C  60  i*;  proliabiy  thi'  latest  jiipce  from  the  jjroup  and 
yet  its  giHid  {jhue  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  wheel-made  will  pcnnil  it  also  to  be  of 
Uiat  time. 


CATALOGUE  OF  GROUP  C 

UI^CK  tiLAZE  WAItE:  C  1-10 

CI  (PS999)  Plate.   Figs.  28,  115  and  11  r, 

Ob  thiB  floor,  within  a  triple  circle  of  sbaUow  roiil«tliii(,  vw*  four  atampcd  judiiiettw.  Hw 
glut  Jm  thin  mm1vM7  nwtallie.  TImn  an  fragnwiita  «Im  of  two  much  dtbrnwd  "Mi-plalM^"  witli 

■iiallOW  dapt«ti\ons  in  their  ftuoi'!. 

H.,  O.0S6  in.  D.,  O.lT.'i  m.   About  one-tliird  of  tli«  plate  i»  prMerveil. 

C2  (P  2.391 1  Saucer  with  furrowed  rim.   Fig.  28 

Covorail  only  on  tlie  floor  witb  very  thin  brown  glue  in  whieh  tlie  bnialt  atrokos  are  elearly 
Tiiiblaw  Sbilav  ianoan:  A       38;  C  27—32.  There  are  fragmeuti  of  eeverat  uom  eueh  laneen. 
OM  m.  D.,  0,13  m.  Mneh  of  the  rim  ie  miietng. 

C  3  (P  4000)  Bow!  with  outcnrved  lip.   Fig.  28 

Covered  inside  :iii<:  mu;  mIUi  dull  id:ir.'k  (;Ibzc.  Heveral  man  iragmenle  oome  ffom  lilM  bowlfc 
SimUer  bowla:  A9  13,  71,  72;  0  2-6;  E3}-44. 
K.,  0.045  m.  D.,  0.1»  m. 

C  4  (P  2;i;H);i  Bowl  with  oiiteiirve<l  lip. 

Heavy  lNU«>ring;  geiitl/  tiaring  lip.   Dull  black  glue  inside  and  out,  much  flaked. 
<UIS6  m.  Bitiwitciil  D.,  ai&6  m.  About  ono-half  the  raaa  remeiiia. 
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HOMER  A.  THOMPSON 


C  5  iP  -WOl)  Base  of  a  larpe  open  bowl.    Fig.  115 

llifCk  bur  ring;  sUglitly  roiit'avif  llivnr  frofn  wbirh  the  upj>ffr  vM  hrf^w  to  rise  ntfrpljr.  On 
the  floor,  niihlii  >  ronlclted  circle,  are  fire  iitani|ietl  (lalinettea  uf  wlili'h  four  rL-inain.  The  glue 
bu  Hreil  to  n  rich  cbofoUtc  broun  Iwth  inside  and  oattide.  It  waa  tcralched  away  from  tba 
bottom  of  a  alLatluw  groovr  jiiHt  almve  Ibr  Ua4«.ring. 

^\\  0.177  m.    Onlv  tJie  iiiwer  pnrt  rrauiin*. 


Fig.  as.   Blaek-(laxe  Ware  from  Group  C 


C  6  vP  23*i5l>  Deep  bowl  with  out-turned  rim.   Fig.  28 

HiKh  baM-rinif;  tbarply  out-turned  rim.  In  Ibe  rim  on  one  side  arc  two  auapeution  bolen.  Tlilit, 
black  glaM  covers  the  interior  iind  eiterior  >ave  iitalde  tbo  biu«-riiig.  It  bus  fired  to  a  dull  red 
both  inside  nnd  oatxide  over  purt  of  the  side-w^ll  and  to  n  more  prnnonncrd  red  over  a  circle  on 
the  floor,  wbere  there  are  trace*  of  another  vatie  bavins  been  stacked  fur  firin|{. 

H.,  0.095  lu.  !>.,  Ol^  m.   Small  frajpneiilB  are  niiiiain(  from  tbe  aidea. 


Fig.  S9.   FragnMnta  of  Bhek-glaie  Wan  and  a  Ijigjmn  from  Oroap  E 
C7  (P4002)  Hemispherical  bowl.    Figs.  29  ami  11« 

FiiUe  base-ring  set  ofl'  from  the  eide-nall  b;  a  sballow  groove.  On  the  inside,  about  0.01  ifi, 
below  the  lip,  Ute  glaxe  hue  been  scratched  from  tbe  bottom  of  a  shallow  groove.  Thin  black  glaze 
inside  and  out.  On  tbe  floor  inside  is  a  circle  left  b,v  anotlier  vaae  stacked  there  for  lirbig.  Cf.  0 14 
nud  IS. 

H.,  t>.«M6  m.  O.,  ca.  0.17  m.   Restored  in  plaster. 

C  8  rP  2392)  Small  pitcher.    Fig.  29 

Covered  inside  and  ont  with  reddish-black  glaie  innch  flaked.  11iis  is  a  later  version  of  B  32. 
With  the  yeara,  tbe  bottom  has  been  flattened,  the  body  has  Iwcome  relatively  deeper,  tbe  lip  has 
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tiMn  Kt  nfT  mor«  iiharp1]r  from  th«  ndc-wull  and  the  h«ni<l«  hM  Iimd  carried  bifW  aborn  thn  lip. 
There  are  cli»«ty  timilar  pitrhrni  frum  I'riuii!  (iVimr,  |i.  t'/S,  Niia.  *ii>  and  <>)>,  iiK.  ASK),  AinoiiK  the 
(Jwrdt  o{  plain,  hiark  glaxc  ware  tliere  an  fragmenia  o(  iieveral  more  little  one-handled  pitcben 
and  bowhi  of  nimilar  fabric. 

H-,  Ou057  Di.  D.,  0.06a  m.   Miuing  part*  of  month  and  eide-wall  are  reitored  in  plaater. 

C  9  (P  4003)  Small  pitcher.   Fig.  29 

The  flarinff  mnulh  ia  drawn  to  a  blunt  beak.    DnII  but  firm  blark  glaze. 
II.,  O.Mii:i  m.   Ilruken  away  lielow  tlic  sboiilder. 


C  10  (P  40O4)  Small  pitcher.   Fig.  29 

I'iriforni  body;  trefoil  itioiitli.  'Ilip  handle  ritn  above  the  lip  Flaky  black  glaip.  (_'f.  I'ritne, 
p.  IS2,  Niw..')!)  I'll,  fi|;.  .'i44.  At  leant  luu  pitcben  of  eloaely  limilar  >bu|>e  were  fuuiid  in  a  chamber 
tomb  on  Aeirinn  to  be  Jiitpd  in  all  probability  between  M4  nnd  13!)  ».c.  {Ardi.  Aiu.  1931,  cola,  'ii&tt^ 
&g.  36.   Cf.  note  on  A  S3). 

P.H..  O.QOl  m.   T1i«  base  and  mneh  of  the  month  are  nii»in((, 


F%.  m.  C  n.  Scale  1 :  3 

WEST  SLOPE  WAKE:  C  11-14 


C11  (P4005)  Upper  part  of  an  amphora.   Fig.  3U 

The  ahoiildrr  ie  eet  off  fioin  the  tide-wall  and  neck  by  j^roovea  from  tin  iKittoni  of  which  the 
Itlaie  waa  scratched,  «<pot.ing  the  miltoa  covered  (urfac«  of  the  clay,  Tliree  Krou|ia  of  diminiahinfc 
rertnnglc*  and  two  paneli  of  eheckpr-board  pattern  eorered  the  ahnnlder  on  either  »id«  Un  tiie 
neck  are  dot  roMttet  and  iio1pliinal?i  alternafinK  above  a  band  of  warn  pattern.  Bonc^ith  the 
wavrg  are  two  itraipht  linea  with  a  dotted  line  lM>tvicen  Aiouud  the  up|M'r  handle  allachment  ia 
a  line  of  thinned  clay.  White  paint  wa*  ua«d  for  alternate  a()t)are)i  on  the  cl»e«ker-boarda  and 
there  are  dola  of  it  around  the  handle.    Fine  thin  fabric  eorered  in^do  aad  unt  with  Krui  black 
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),-l«£<'    Similar  in  eluij  r  '.  j  D  26  I'ul  more  rirvful  work.    I  lirrr  in  ii  friq^uieiit  flOM  li 
r.|  .wiotl:i'i  a:iipli'ii  I  \>;-K  -iiiiliir  <!•'' otitioii.    Al  tliv  mot  of  iU  liaudl*  b  A  |llMtio  HhIIi  Of* 
iliii4  ain|i)i<j[n  tl.(-re  romaiiu  only  lite  root  of  a  handle  viitli  uuwk. 

r  II .  ii  iiTi.  in.  Oaljs  ftignMt  «r  tiM  dMMddw  aad  «f  Iha  Mik  if  jniMmdwHh  part  of  WM 

tvsi^teJ  li&iidlf. 


C  12  (1*  400G)  Frikgrncnt  of  a  s.i(in>r.  Fi;r  31 


b*"*-!  iuK  fiJl 
r  r>i  riit:Atinii  - 

radii  drawn  in  tliini: 


il       tiif  l^.>u tivuirti  contlnnfttioii  of  llic  »iilr  m iiD-i.  Aiound 
111   oil   the  'A  lii**i.    Hii  the  fluor  ]■  a  roM-lli-  in  .'  .litr  iuiiit. 
[i>iipfii  hy  u!iw  uliite  lihPiJ.    'I'ho  |MiUU  mo  wiiaratpii  l<y 
1  i  irin  l>liifk  jzlazfi.    On  llie  iliMir  i»  «  rin  lr 


en.  Bid* Its 


left  by  another  vhh  i>tiicked  there  {or  firing.  There  ia  a  frai;nieut  t'rum 
uodMr  lutMr  «f  ■iiailar  profil*  d«c«nMd  iniid«  with  wrcatha  done  in 
lliiaMd  glue  and  wMto  paint.  Footleaa  aaneara  of  aorl  were  frequently 
d  ICO  rated  with  relief  medalllona,  moulded  aepanlely  and  applied  t4>  their 
iMn  (Omrby,  Cbapltr  XVi  "Vam  1  HMaiHoni").  Otherwiae  iIm> 
«Mln  af  lb»  iMT  «M  MM^M  mnally  by  a  alar  or  achaaaiic  motta. 
or.  D  «.  9mam  Mk  mi.  XXVJ,  mi,  p.  70^  No.  Te:  H-p«iiDt  atar 
roMlte  in  iManod  clay;  Itrfamon,  I,  Boiblatt  99,;  moMo  of  8  poiato 
alternately  wUta  aad  yellow;. atidL,  Wat  taaatli  of  8  petab  alteniali^ 
wUta  Bad  poiatid,  yallow  aad  ttafills  Atdu  Jmb.  VKO, 
p.  m,  fiii.  9  aaA  10»  roaotta  of  19  : 


C  IS  (P  4007)  Upper  part  of  a  tmaU  oinoehoe.  Fig.  Sal 


From  till-  broad  abooMor  ilKa  a  aleiider  neck,  terininalinK  in  a  trefoil 
mouth.  Aiuiind  tho  ahoalder,  Inn  the  neok  oulwiuda:  a  line  of  thinned 
elar,  R  band  nf  whito  bolweoB  two  linai  of  tkinited  elav,  a  rigii^  line 
iiKiaed,  a  row  of  pelnlod  penduta  in  thinned  clay,  a  line  of  thinned  clay. 
TIm  nock  ia  bounded  above  and  below  by  grooves  frotn  which  the  giiir 
baa  been  acratched  and  it  is  decoratol  by  vertical  atripra  done  altemateljr 
ia  white  paint  auil  thinned  gltzi:     Tlii'  Murk  i;1>ze  hus  flaked  somewhat. 

F.H,  aOK)  ID.  The  baitdlo,  much  of  the  mouth  and  all  tbo  body  below 
Oa  ahaaMar  aia  i 


C  14  (P  4006)  Neck  of  a  pitoher.  Fig.  88 

Gently  coDcave  in  proiile.  Aronnd  ita  middle  runa  a  ^arlund 
of  iv/  laave*  rurcfnMy  rendered  in  thinned  clay.  Jiiat  under 
tbo  ^^ii  a  wuvy  liiii'  iiiL'ised.  lliin,  black  glaxe  much  Haked. 
9te  a  BMIva  cnmplclf?  pitcher  front  the  Weat  ftlope  rf.  Ath. 
JIM.  XXVI,  l!)01,  |i.  I>^  N".  H,  pi.  iv:  tall  cylindrical  neck, 
MaM  liaadla,  vine  (orland  uotmd  tho  nook,  altarnatiug 
I  of  diarfaiiMBR  I 


Fig.  3S.  C  13. 
lit 


P.H,  OiflMaL  VllBMakii 
war  oaaMf  af  >(• 


totearikiaalMiU 
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C  15  (P  Frafinieiit  frniii  a  la-jynos.    Fitr.  an 

The  root  of  tbo  nock  was  encircled  by  it  lirowii  Imiul.  There  it,  |)rcM.Tvr<l  only  n  tip  of  tlic 
■hooJder  decorution:  the  bow  of  a  ribboa.  I>ull  gray  day  c<'n<m'<'i1  with  a  ricli  on  iimy  glSM;  fha 
dMOimtioB  in  blm«k  paint  thianiag  to  brawn.  Other  lagynou  0  30  and  31;  E3Q-73. 

P.H.,  OiOM  m.  Oinlj  »  Ml  icBnini  Ami  thn  Jnnctloa  of  tbo  aack  aad  ihoaldir. 


MEUARIAN  BOWLS  AND  RELATED  WARE:  C  1<k63 
C  19  (P  4099)  Bowl  with  floral  deeoration.  lig.  M 


Fiiiiij  [!i>'  gneilallion  uprings  a  succession 
of  lanceolate  petaU,  tendrils  and  tall  spiko!*. 
Tin  potala  ore  i>robably  u  stylized  \t>i>i(iii 
of  the  mymfkaea  hUu  (for  which  cf.  A  74), 
and  ttao  tpOiot  may  wdl  bo  tbo  flnilt  ■tania 
of  the  dnto  palm  iMohius,  Jahrb.  XLVIII, 
i>.  16,  fig.  !().  In  the  npper  tone  a 
Imriil  «itn[ilifipj  piiillochc  between  bendcil 
lines  is  «unni>unteiJ  by  a  row  of  double 
spirals,  (iood  black  glaze  inside  and 
out  Conparo  tlila  pioco  with  A  74,  C  17 
m4  9k 

P.Hi&lO&ak  Only  a  fragmant  from 
one  aMe : 


C17  (r  4100)  Bowl  wUb  floral  decoration. 
Fig.  35 

The  aido-wall  ia  filled  with  tail,  abatp- 
poinlad  patela  of  tbo  nyjaphaao  eacrttlaa 
atternating  with  tandrlla.  On  one  of  the 

tendrils  pits  a  bird.    A  simplifiod  puillorhc 

and  a  lino  of  running  bpiraU  foiin  the  upper  zone.   Uood  black  glase  ioaide  and  out. 
in  decoration  and  qnality  of  fabric  to  A  74,  C  16  and  38. 
P.U.,  O.OiHi  m    A  fragment  ftom  the  upper  part  remaina. 

1^  tAtn. 


Fig.  84.  CIS.  BealeStS 


Similar 


Fig.  aft.  C17.  8ealaS:S 


Http»ria3.t934 
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C  18  (P-IO-i)  Hiiwl  with  representations  of  iliviuitie*.   Fii!».  SUn  an<l  l> 

In  lb*  iiirdallioii,  a  ^rfjuneion;  around  ii,  l«r«  rovi  at  •rnle  liko  Ivarrs.  From  th*  enter  row 
aprinK  four  larKe  acanthiia  leare*  dividing  tbe  aide-wiill  Into  a*  many  Kf^menta.  In  on«  of  tlieae 
ataoda  Apollo,  fiicinK  front.  Iii>  rifflit  hand  rniing  on  the  tripod  which  etandi  by  hi*  aide,  liia  rioak 
haoKlnfc  from  hit  ihoiildm.  In  the  e«ld,  on  rilber  aide,  is  an  alurnre  ohjerl:  a  clump  of  Iraret  (V), 
n  Pan's  niaak^Vi.    Artrmis  itaiid*  in  th«  other  ijiiadiaut,  reeling  her  rl|cht  ell>ow  on  a  column, 


i'V»t>«-  CIS 

gruKping  with  her  left  band  tbe  homt  of  a  *t»g.  Similar  nbernre  objeela  in  the  field.  Hie  upper 
aoDe  conaiftjt  of  a  band  of  simplified  ftuillochc  lunnountiMi  by  a  line  of  6-petalled  rxmatlrs,  The 
gluxe  haa  fired  red  toward  the  Itottoin  bolli  inside  and  out,  and  baa  flaked  aoniewhal.  Tbe  same 
Apollo  re  appcara  on  E  Bt,  The  fiicnres  of  the  deitira  are  of  sculptnrnl  ty|>e  and  yet  I  find  no  rioao 
parallel  for  them  in  acillplurrd  inununients. 

H.,  O.OTH  m.    l)^  O.I,'IN  Di.    Abont  one-half  of  the  buwl  i>  preaerved, 

C  19  (P  40G)  Bowl  witli  Sfenes  rruin  palaestra  or  »lau(;hier  of  NiubiiU  ('/}.   Fi^.  37 

In  lite  inedallion,  a  gnrfoncion;  aronnd  it,  trianptliir  Kroupt  of  ribbed  leaves.   Tlio  elde-wall 
it  occupied  by  ,t  frieie  of  aingle  fifrurea.  from  left  to  right:  a  yontfa  Hecing  to  right;  a  draped 


Httptna  3.  I9U 
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Kgtirv  witli  a  itiiff  (?)  in  iti  h>n<l;  a  fignrc  about  to  di(r1iar|;e  nii  arrow;  r  <lriip«l  figai«  with 
r^f^lil  arm  raka«(l;  ii  ninnini;  yuuth;  a  figunt  rasLiiijc  ila  rifrlit  hauii  i>ii  a  »tuA*.  In  tli«  ii|>|ier  xonfi, 
a  niniplified  guilloolie,  »uriiio<iii(ed  lir  a  BioKle  line  of  doiilile  a|iirals  witli  a  riblied  leaf  rining  )>et«Mn 
Citch  iwit.    Firm  black  glam.    Kor  th«  tvpe  of  raljrx,  r(.  Courby,  fig.  7Ii,  o. 


Fie.^Kb.  CIS.  8cal«2:3 


C  20  ll'  4101)  Bowl  with  scenes  of  comliat.    Fig.  38 

Fruiu  tfao  uiciUlliun  ij'raiig  tnll  fron<li.  <iii  llio  Bii]«  null,  u  (new,  of  which  there  remain  conibal* 
betnMti  two  hnpllli>>  anned  with  iiwari  nnil  brluecii  a  hnplito  and  a  kiiiglit.  The  frai;iiiciitjir;' 
figann  toward  the  riglil  BiiKKent  tliut  ttt«i>e  grou|iB  cunliiiued  in  alternation  around  ihr  bnwi.  llie 
warrior  engaged  with  the  knight  is  from  tlio  same  iitainp  ae  one  of  tlio  pair  of  huplites.  The  upper 
zune  coniprisM  a  lianil  of  ovnlr*  •urmouiiled  \if  onr  of  dolphin*.  Mrni  metallic  glaie.  mould 
«■<  nomewhat  worn.  Kor  the  dulphin  in  the  upjier  rone,  ef.  Courbjr,  fig.  68,  IK;  for  accnr*  of  rombat 
on  the  aide-null,  ibid  ,  fig.  71,0  i(, 

II.,  lUMH  ni.    1)^  (kliii  ui.   Tlic  tiuttoni  ami  much  of  the  aide-nail  are  miaaing. 

2."> 
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C21  (.P2432:.  Bowl  with  idyllic  scenes.    Fig.  39 

In  tiw  iiicdiillion,  a  )^orgoneion  Mrronnded  by  group*  of  veined  leave*.  The  fli<le  nail  ha* 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  field  by  pmdwt  gkrlanda.  Three  tall  iwiHtB,  resting  on  the 
iMdiUioa,  divided  tlw  loww  fi»id  !■«»  u  maay  Mgncnta.  Of  thoM  Um  mm  pMMrv«d  is  occupied 


Fig.  87.  e».  S«d«S:S 


bgr  M^r'*>  ■<>at<;J  i"  »  playM  mood  «m  m  «lt1iar  «iid«.  A  bird  flien  abov«  then,  la  the  wftfu 
Md  ere  flvin^  birds  end  erole*.  In  tbe  npper  stme  pelmettes  spring  from  e  band  of  ovnles.  Good 

bl;irk  frU/-'  (iifi)  n-.l  over  ttn>  iiicil.'ilIii.M  ami  nn  tlie  floor  inside  wlioro  another  vase  rested  ia  the 
kiln.  The  relief  is  crisp.  For  the  sealed  satyrs  cf.  Uourby,  fig.  (K),  5  a;  for  the  krater,  Md^  fig.  60, 
10a;  for  the  garbuid  supported  by  a  uike,  Ai'A,  Sg.  IS,  86  (eroe  and  nilce  widioat  the  Urd). 

R.,  0086      Di  aUsk  Th«f*  r«min  (ha  baae  and  a  little  of  the  npper  part 
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C22  I!<.',v!  with  idyllic  sceii.'s.    l  it,'.  10 

In  [lio  iii''4iil[M'n.  ft  fTi^r f^-iiicion  *itir''iui.U-.i  I.y  n  '.-nf  "f  lti*»vliii|X  t':ii..  [Jj-riug  t^\if  row n 

ol   rit>b<'(i  ]e;t\o^     ]lrtur<-n  thr  tip*  of  tl;  iI'm   mi-     |»cititlfl   rii«-tti's.    Of  tlie  fricx«  on  tlit 

•iilc-wall  Ibcrc  roauiin  *  puir  o(  utyn  ruuniug  and  earrjiug  betueeu  lliem  a  kraicr;  ■  pair  at 
cwkik  iMtaf,  with  •  WNa«b(1)  huOnm,  aid,  towiid  th«  riglir,  th*  tail  of  ■■Mkv  «Mk.  la  Ih* 


rig.  to.  C2L  a«ale  i-.a 


field  nre  tlyinp  Iiki;  beaidsd  BMlkt  Ud  !•  prtsilU'd  roM'Kos.    In  (lie  eic«|ilioiiiilly  rich  i>|>]h'I 

xdiic,  long  hcnrdfti  ma^Ls  tiitt'rnatr  witli  invcrtctl  cliif.tpr«  ^tf  ;0i  ivr  ii  lisrul  i>f  m  utps*.  Thi* 

^laxfl  U  mfflallic  but  ruin:  ti^c  Liu-ilellinj.'  [aiils  clf.ti  A  j-eri'/s  '  i  ;i  k:  :!i  ivt.  '^i.i'.r  ■tilfrrent 
«lia|ie,  foriiis  the  uj>|  (T  torn'  >■!]  a  t;iigim»n!  frnm  tlic  West  Sl,.;i.  jr^,.  \XVI.  rmi.  p. No. -Jll). 
For  the  >at}'is  sujiI'ih  liii;:  lln'  krntrrn,  cf.  Coiiil'v,  ilj?  (  '.i.  .'i  b,  jnni  icfi-ii'iif. »,  For  ib«  in»»k« 
(idcalioil  on  (jde  walt  and  U|ijier  eoih.'}  cf.  N«c.  C  23,  28,  37,  46;  0  4S  and  Coiirbjr,  tig.  IS,  *3  b 

wliii  nftfCMMb 

H,  OuDM  m.      OlU  n.  Hurli  b  »baiB(  fiM  lU  aMs^all. 
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C  23  (P  405)  Bowl  with  i<l\  Ilic  Rrencs.    Fi<r.  41 

In  the  iimliillian,  •  !>-p«tAll«l  roMtta.  Fnua  iU  jMriphaiy  spring  frondi  tenninftting  in 
emTwtiOHalliMl  lowm  and  alMnMtiiig  wtdi  totu  ptlsh  baekad  fcj  |Mlaattaa.  Between  the  tipe 
«r  the  pilmettee  are  tiny  rowttea.  On  tike  ridMndl  ww  fonr  pain  of  fend  i«ia|MUit  about  kntcn. 
Between  Ibam  utyrs  skip  nnd  denee.  In  tbe  field  are  Ion;;  bearded  naeka.  The  upper  lone 
eomiate  of  a  band  of  riniplifird  giulloclio  ourinoaiitcd  by  n  row  •>•  liny,  i'il>1)iMl  leaves  and  doiiltlc 
apinila  altaraating.    Firm  bUcii  glace  with  a  motallie  sheen,  eapeeiull^'  on  the  inside.    For  tlio 


Fig.  41.  eai  Scale  S:S 


ptate-and-kratcr  (j^roup  cf.  C  26,  36,  45,  46:  D  35:  Bmndorf,  Or.  u.  8ie.  VattnUUtr,  pi.  LXT  I,  8; 

Dlimoril  ('liu|0:iin.  ('tnviinjur  tlf  In  One  ;.;  .7'rf  |  '  Kl,;  Jokrb.  XKUl,  I'.XW,  p.  17,  '2a  nnil  2b. 
For  a  aiinilar,  though  not  identical,  calyx,  el'.  Jahilt.  XXIII|  1908,  p.  47,  2a  and  Hit.  For  the 
palmetlae  eepeeiaUjr  ef.  Zabn,  Prieu,  t$.  tSS,  Kow  SO  and  Mmniattt  en  p.  414. 

K,  0.08  m.  !>,,  Oils  m.  Mneh  of  tba  tido-vall  ia  mifiing. 

C  24  (P410S)  Bowl  with  idyllic  aoeoeB.  Fig.  43 

In  die  BtodalUoB,  a  roa«tle(?)  was  anrromided  by  a  raw  of  ribbed  barea.  FVon  a  dombU  lino 
anmonding  thoae  qtrfiig  tall  leaves  which  may  be  baaed  oa  tta  eaall,  aaderwater  leavaa  of 
Pjfmpknm  lata*  {Muk  XLVIII,  l!i:n,  p.  21,  fig.        The  Moat  MallaM  of  palm  of  aatyn>,  in  aooM 
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Kig.  i-i.   C  24.   Scale  S  :  3 
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cases  >p|ir<)ac-liiii^  :i  ]:itgi-  krati-r  fniin  I'itlici-  Ride;  in  iichtTs  |iiubably  supporting  •  tinttller  vu!>sel 
between  lliom.  In  the  u|>p«r  tmio  a  row  of  ribbrd  Unwn  between  ridge«  is  Mirmounted  by  •  bmd 
of  Afmg  bird*.  The  lip  baa  m  «xc«ptionaUjr  broad  flare.  Dull  black  glaaa  find  gtamiib-red  in 
plaaai.  Tin  maulding  U  indietiattt. 

aiS7  n.  Aboat  ona  lUrd  of  the  bawl  fawalne. 

C  25  ^.P  4103)  Bowl  with  iiiyllic  scenes.    Fig.  43 

The  tips  are  preterred  of  lotae  iietah  springing  from  the  medatlion.   Pain  ef  aat^  danefng 

about  kratcrBi?,!  compijue  the  fiiczo.  Kroni  tlji-  feel  of  tlie  kratL-rs  ,?:  spring  tall  vulutr  ^  I'li^-  ii|  )i<-r 
cone  appears  to  consist  of  roses  rising  from  a  bajid  of  beading.  Tbrre  is  no  scratched  line  t>eueath 
th«  Hp.  Dnll  blaofc  (lant  ladiitiMt  aNddlbg. 

Ekllmatad  J>^  OlII  b.  Only  part  «f  tin  rim  and  aida-wall  ninalu. 


Fig.  M.  C  26.  Scale  2 : 3 


C  26  (P  4104)  Bowl  with  idylUc  scenes.   Pif.  44 

The  medallion  is  centered  with  a  ti  petulled  roscllo.  About  it  are  funr  overlappinj;  rows  of 
rililied  leaves.  Uuata  rampant  about  kraters  form  the  frieze.  In  the  field  are  flyinfr  erotes  and 
binia,  lonK-baarded  maaka  and  elnaten  of  grapea  The  upper  aone  compriaea  a  raieed  band  with  a 
Una  of  leavaa(f)  aboTe.  Firni,  mtalUa  glaaa.  For  lha  eomUiiallon  of  motlvaa,  ef.  Gaidnar, 
FUaeiKam  Mmmm,  CaUhgitt  «f  Yam,  Mo.  990a;  BoUaaDO,  JAwckm  a/  Fki»  Art»t  Btilm:  6Mk, 
fimwea*  and  Jtoawn  Vaitt,  No.  SSI. 

P.H.,  aOeS  n.  Tha  lira  aad  raoat  of  the  aido-wall  are  niaa^. 
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C  27  i  l*40Hi  Bowl  with  Myllic  sct-nes.   Fi^rs.  4da  aiitl  b 

III  the  iiitalullion,  •  rtieetto,  very  fuitit;  froiii  it  spriiijr  two  ro\i'4  of  tall  fronds.  A  band  of 
erotPii  riilinc  on  ilolitliin!)  Piicirolrg  tlie  »ii]p-unll.  Ik-iieiitli  eapli  ilolpliin,  n  «reath.  In  llio  npiier 
Eone  ia  u  ban<)  of  je»p|l<'il  li>z(>npo8  aiirmountcii  liy  a  line  >if  rlbbctl  loaves.  Metallic  black  i;'^'^ 
cuin|>letrl.v  flakml  from  the  rim  on  one  tide.    For  the  crote«  riding  on  dol|iliin«,  cf  Ath.  Mitt.  X.WI, 

ismi,  p.  lit,  (•  I. 

H.,  OfKlO  m.  D.,  U.tr>  in.    Frn|;meut<>  arc  missing  from  tbc  lido  wall. 


Fip.  »■•».  C27 

C  28  1,1'  407 1  Bowl  witii  floral  ilecoratiun.    Fig.  46 

The  medallion  ii  a  roM>tle,  vpry  indistinct.  The  !<ide-w-ail  is  completely  envercd  by  bands  of 
ribbed  leaves.  Tliere  is  no  npper  zone.  Finn  black  i^lnze  tired  red  nn  tbe  tioor  inside.  For  tlie 
decoration  on  the  «ide  «all  i-f.  C  34  and  Drlphts,  V.  p.  17t!,  X<i.  |'.»:t.  Tlie  practice  of  covering  the 
entire  (-ide-wiill  nitb  snrli  hiinpie  vegetable  urnnment  u^s  i-iiinni«ner  in  Delua  than  in  Atlieiis. 
Cf  Courby,  pp.  IT.;  pi.  Xli,  i.  «,  Xill,  21.  Sec  also  Argirt  Herarum,  II,  p.  l.Kl  not 
illn»tr«t«d):  Jahrh.WWX,  lUOK,  p.      No.      (from  Sontb  Kii.'^xia). 

H.,  OtK'i  m.:  calcnialed  P,,  0.14  in.    <>nlr  a  m-gmciit  from  one  side  remains. 
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C29      4105)  How!  with  iioilulcs  on  its  wall.    Fi;:.  47 

In  the  iniHlullioii,  nil  .vpptallpil  iotIIp.  faint.  Alioiit  it  are  sitccf^--<ive  IikiiiIb  of  iioiliiles  inpica-iiiji' 
in  size  tuwanl  tlie  toji.  Mi'tallic  black  ulast?  (ireil  iciliii:.li  on  tin'  Hiior  wliorf  there  nrc  traces  of 
another  vmo  having  been  »UckcU  in  the  kiln.  Fur  tlie  nodnlea  on  tlie  Mo  wall  cf,  aU»  C  53. 
'Ilw  Hune  Mbeme  «F  tleoonlion  wm  lued  f«r  the  lower,  monlded  |«rl  of  a  Went  Slope  kaniharoe 
frmn  Athens  (Atk.  MM,  XXVI,  p.  «S9,  I,  pi.  iv).  It  wu  known  aim  in  Oeloa  (Coiurb/, 
pi.  XIII,  Mi  Hg.  m,  i!)  and  tn  Prfene  C/alin,  iMene,  Hk-  ra\,  i:)  and  14),  and  in  Sonth  Rtmia 
dJahrb.  XXIII,  p.  i',7,  No.  -JT);  and  in  Thrare  {Arch.  Ans.  I!MS,  p,M,  i(g.3|  e). 

IMl.,  (LlXtl  m.   'I1ie  bottom  and  part  cif  the  «iili>-wall  remain. 


C  30-36  (P  401()-4()1(;)  Frai;mcnts  from  rims  of  iu.wls.    Fifr.  48 

C  30  —  36  illusfr.itp  the  intinite  variety  of  |inttcriiii  found  in  the  upper  zi>ue?.  Kjrj;  aiui  lini  t 
;nili"ars  witli  m-  wiilmn'  I  uiirnliri);  lint-s  nf  heuiiing,  coinhined  willi  l■L■scttc^  ;iii>i  leaves,  di'l|ihiii3. 
double  i*iiiral»  iiiid  linii'l'  iiio  li'u\t>.  lyi-ave.'>  of  various  sorts  are  variontly  combined  with  double 
Spirals.  These  fragnient-i  aie  of  good  fabric,  l-'rnin  C  30  and  31,  however,  tlic  glaze  has 
almost  completely  flaked.  For  the  dolphins  of  0  81  ef.  Courby,  fig.  IM,  18;  for  the  wall  deeoration 
of  C  M  ef.  C »;  for  the  aree  Havm  of  6  3S,  Couifay,  flg.  liK,  II ;  Alk.  MUU.  XXVI,  IfNM,  p.  14, 
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Fig.  Iti.   C  28.   Scale  2  :  S 
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and  D  48.  Tlw  krntor  on  the  fragment  C  39  (ef.  D4ft,  Tig.  74)  fbllom  ol«Mly  ite  mattl  prolotyptB. 

On«  »nelj  wat  included  in  tlie  silver  hoard  of  'rftrenlum  {Xolizie  dei/li  Stan,  WW,  p|>.  37U  fl'.,  fip».  5 
mid  .">ft:  Areh,  Ane.  1(C)7,  p.  O'i;  and  now  magnificently  puldiohed  hy  V.  W'liilleiiniier,  I.e  Tr^r  de 
J'arfhir,  I'.uiK,  I'.i'MK  |ip  1:  17,  |>1-,  V  vi.  Wiiillcinjiier  diitca  tlio  krater,  nlnni.'  «itli  llic  rt'st 
of  tlie  treiiBUro,  in  tUe  r;i:ly  tliini  n  ntury  l     .\  tiiitlir;  of  «itvcr  was  found  in  in  llie  Crimea 

(S.  Reinach,  AtUiquHea  du  Hosphore  Cimuterien,  jiL  XXXVIH,  2).  Tho  idvncicnl  shape  recnrs  in  a 
knter  of  fsisneo  found  at  Tauagra,  itaelf  an  obviou*  imitatioii  of  motal  work  (FnrtwCnglci, 


A         akn  *  ^/  .  ^  /f  gov  Jam  w 


Fig.  48.  C  30-41.  FiagmenU  of  Marian  Bowla.  Seal*  1:S 


SKMamus  Sahouroff,  f,  pi.  LXX,  8.  Cf.  WaUinger  s  comment  iu  Aih.  UOt  XX VT.  IMl,  pp.  100 f.). 

It  is  this  type  of  drinkiiii;  ouji  whic!.  i.ppi-.irs.  wreKtUed  in  ivy,  on  tUn  icvei.T-  of  a  ppiIeR  of  coins 
of  tho  little  island  of  I'ujjaiftliMs,  (luting;  ul'lci-  ca.  350  d.c  (Head,  lintoria  2%'umeiiuin',  jip.  Hll'f. 
There  is  a  good  gpooimcn  illn^tratcri  iti  Foner,  Wtber  Collection,  London,  1924,  vol.  11,  No.  'J-,m>]. 
pi.  1141.  Peparetho*  was  famous  fur  iU  vrine  (Pliny,  A'.  XIV',  7,  7(1),  though  the  wine  waa  not 
nnivenally  liked  (HermippOB,  Koch,  frag.  I.  IS).  Coin*  of  Tarentum  illustnte  the  Bane  krater 
{Wiiilleumier,  ap.  eit.  p.  44,  pi.  XIII,  1).  The  tfriMOtta  cup  B  20  wu  deaigned  tkon  rinltar  oietid 
prototype*. 

C  37-41  (P  4017-4021)  Bases.    Fig.  48 

la  C  97  three  of  the  lonf-heerded  maaka,  found  «e  eomineitlr  on  the  nde-wall  (cf.  C  22)  have 
boat  plaeed  in  the  medallion,  crowm  tovajrd  fhe  eentn.  The  modelling  i>  eiiap  and  the  ghua 
ie  good.  The  ramatning  fonr  pioeee  iliaitrate  Tarioaa  ^pea  of  raiettei  foand  aa  madallioii  eaatNa, 


Copy  iiLjl  ted  matBrial 


In  C  38  (lit)  iiieilnllioii  in  only  |iartly  tilled  liy  n  fiimll  K-petnlleil  Hower;  around  it  riina  »  »inj;lc 
buMil  of  veinoit  Iriivcs  from  wliirii  ruse  tall  |ict.-il!t  uitli  vino  t«ndriU  and  IcnviD  between  llicni 
(cf.  A  74,  C  16  and  17|.  'I'lie  plaic  i»  giMid  but  bm?  (ired  ri-d.  C  39  »bc>»»  ii  lO  pctnlled  nigettf. 
'Ilie  nimlalliijii  of  C  40  is  ccnterod  witb  a  double  rosettn  uiid  mirroundiHl  by  a  rirb  band  of  frond* 
witb  buds  x|irinf;ing  n|>  bctnevn  tlivin.  Tlio  f;laz<<  hii8  fired  to  a  dcop  red  over  tbe  medallion  and 
tlie  middle  of  tbe  rioor  where  niiotber  vnte  wu*  elaeked  in  llic  kiln.  C  41  uIku  *liowit  a  Hnply 
worked  rosette  wbicli  Hub  two  rows  of  |>rtnU  niid  a  tbiiil  of  ite|iali<.  For  tbe  motives  need  in  tbe 
nie<lnlliona  cf.  Courby,  p|i.  :l.VJ  f.,  fig.  7t. 


Fig.  4'.).    C  42  S3.    Frapnncnt*  of  Megarian  liuwla.   Scale  I  :  -.' 


C  42-52  P  4022-4032)  Fragments  from  the  walls  ut  howls.   Fig,  49 

Tbo  glaze  of  all  is  black  anil  firm,  Mve  that  of  C  43  n  hieli  on  tbe  out«ide  has  tired  red  and 
lmi<  flaked.  <>n  C42  the  river  nymph  Amymone  stands  erect.,  [litcber  in  band.  'I1ie  fracture  of  the 
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slicrd  iiinkeii  it  ini|iiiM»iblc  di  say  wliuthcr  here,  us  ufuni,  tii>r  lieljicr,  l'<>6«i(luii,  slooii  l>>'  li«r  side. 
Kor  tbe  group  cf.  Conrliy,  H)r.  70,  IH.  It  n]j|>enr«  also  on  n  friigiiicrit  of  n  ,Me|;ariaii  liiinl  from  tlio 
AetopoUt  (Gnnf-lAnglots,  IMv  mttAen  I'oien  mh  dtr  Aknfoli$  m  Atkm,  II  %  Mo.  pL  W)b 
It  to  fbtuid  too  on  oiia  liile  of  oaeli  of  a  group  of  aniKl]  torrteotta  alten  (W.  Doonnt,  DM.  Arth.  ^Wi, 
If),  |.i>.  -Ji'-iffX  K..r  itii  apfMSirnnoe  ut  Simrtu  Hobliiiff,  li.  S.  A.  XXVI,  1924-1925, 
p.  ;«1S,  dj:.  10 1.  On  tliP  Ptory  of  the  nyinpli  rf.  Uarpinliprg  et  Ssplin,  [hct.  ,lei  Ant.,  t.  r.  Amymme. 
C  43  i-ariic?  niH't'  i  r  |.m^:  1]i  familiar  <'ii  Mi'^.ii  ian  bi;\\l'^;  ii  jiinl''  ^'i  1 1  r'ji-)iiiinp  on  lli'^  Uiicoh  nt  ;i 
*e«ted  yiiiilli  ;riinrh\.  li;;  TO,  •Jiic'.:  Ill  tlio  (ield  to  the  rifjlit  tlion'  uro  trHcos  of  u  gOHt  rampant 
■1x1  of  an  eros  )l_\iri;r  ali'jve  a  t-Inster  of  gra(>es  (Courby,  fig.  70,  2<i  c  and  referfiicefi).  On  C  44  an 
em  rid«s  r.  on  »  l«of«nl^y),  his  eltuik  atrMuiiiic  bohind  him,  while  hin  fallow  daahaa  ahMd  on  foot 
bcftiing  a  tall  torek.  In  the  field  to  tiw  r.  to  a  neliiiiiig  figure  holding  a  jng  In  ita  ontotretebed 
ligiit  hand.  (For  Eros  accompanied  bjr  a  loopard  cf.  Courby,  fig.  4<i^  K  and  rfrcrenresi.)  C  4S  47 
show  the  nbiqnitoaa  rampant  (Toats  in  oilier  varlallont  and  combinations.  A  ^^infri  il  oios  perched 
pi iT.ii i.>ii.'»ly  on  the  back  of  n  (?«llopiii;r  ^^>r.it  ctiliM-nti  tiiv  -^idi-  unll  of  C  48.  On  C  49  ;i  lion  iiiid  u 
mid<-  tniile  figiiie  are  hurriedly  jiarting  toward  left  and  right  retijtectively.  (For  ilie  lion  cf.  Courby, 
lig.  71,  •J'J  h.j  A  cloaked  figure  playing  a  double  flute  appeara  OB  CM.  C  5t  ninl  52  ar«  additional 
axamples  of  Ttgetabla  daoorallon;  tli«  first  ahowing  fruii-ladan  grapa-vinos  rising  betwaan  aeantlMW 
laavas,  tha  aacond,  tall  lotna  petal>(?)  oombinod  with  aeaathaa  loavaa  an  wUeh  bifdi  may  pareh. 

There  are  many  .unflller  fragments  of  bowla  from  this  eiatcm  but  all  tbe  typca  ore  illnslrateil 
in  the  aaleolion  given.  The  long  peti>lle<l  (a  goinmt)  variety,  which  we  aliall  meet  in  the  lator 
groD|ia,  to  coanptolaly  lacking. 

C  53  (P  dOSS)  Frajfinent  of  a  krater  with  motilded  8ifle>w«]L  Fig.  49 

The  lower  part,  ."Imped  in  u  mould,  is  covered  on  the  oatiide  with  nodules.  Tho  rim  wn» 
sliaped  on  the  wheel.  The  junction  of  side,  wall  and  rim  ia  marked  by  a  groove  from  wliieb  tite 
glaia  was  aeratebed  away.  IVaeea  remain  of  bread  Haas  of  thianed  clay  which  deeerated  the  eataide 

of  the  lip.  For  a  VVe4t  Slope  kantharon  .ihowing  the  i^aiiie  cninbinatioii  of  moulded  lower  and 
wheel-run  upper  part,  with  eimllar  nodule  dccorittion  c-f.  Alh.  Milt.  WXl,  ISWl,  p.  Mi,  4|  pi.  Iv. 

Bee  alio  C  29  with  fiintx  :  n'h-i.  

Only  a  bit  of  the  iijiper  wall  remains  with  the  start  of  the  flaring  rinu 

LAMF8:  C  54-60 

C  54  (L  4(;0)  Lanip,  ca.  Type  Fij;,  5« 

Flat  hottoin;  top  dojirv^^cd  nround  Hlliug-hole;  bluut  nozzle;  vertical  strap  handle}  Hupieieed 
kiieb  OR  left  «ide.  Wlieel-nmde.  Covand  iuaide  and  ont  with  liaky  black  giaae.  Later  hunpa  of 
tbe  aame  ^ypes  EM— 96w  Two  lampa  very  sinilar  to  tliis  but  without  handle*  were  found  in  19U3 
in  the  early  Beeond<ccntury  tomb  at  Galialott  in  Aetolia  {Kph.  Arch.  r.HN',,  cols.  W  88;  Katloaal 

Jlufcuin,  No,  i:(.;sr,   Sco  also  Hmpuria,  II,  lim,  pp.  -200 ff.,  fig.  3,  „d ,. 

L.,  omn  m.  W.,  O.UtU  m.  H..  OMl  m.  Handle  and  part  of  side-wall  are  broken  away. 
C  55  (L  4C2)  Lamp,  eo.  Type  XII.   Fig.  50 

similar  to  the  preceding  in  shape  and  fubriv. 

P.L.,  O.OH-Jm.   \V.,  0.0i-.2m.   H..  O.O.'fl  m.   The  handle  and  the  tip  of  tbe  aosile  aro  miieing. 

C  56      4()1)  Lamp,  ca.  Type  XII.    Fi{r.  50 

This  speeioien  had  no  handle  and  the  knub  on  its  side  is  pierced.  Wbeel-niade. 
Ij^,  Wm  10,  W.,  <UMO  a.  H.,  (MMS  m.  FragaaeBta  aie  miiafa^  ftooi  the  tide-wall. 
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C  57  (L  1115)  Ump,  ca.  Type  XII.   Fip.  fH) 

Similar  in  Blia|ie  to  the  iitcofiliii;:.   Moiilii  iiiiiile.   Itt  gliiie  is  murh  flakml.  Tliera  are  frafinrnts 
of  at  Iraat  ilir«r  other  lamp*  of  thin  iy|x'- 

P.l>,  MO  tu.  Vf„  OJOt  m.        O.IKM>  in.  'Hic  lip  of  lli«  nonio  and  parla  of  the  wall  ar«  mifring. 


FIf.  fiO.   Laiiipii  from  Uroiip  C 


C  58  (I-  459)  Lamp  with  cenlrul  lube.    Fig.  fiO 

Klat  bnttmn;  grntly  coiitch  aidv-walt:  Inrf^  rvntral  tube  ri«lng  at  Iraat  a'  high  a*  Iho  tiile  wall 
but  brokrii  awiiy  nimvi?.  A  Mtiall,  nnpterretl  knob  on  the  li-ft  Kiile.  TIh*  giitzp  i*  reit  and  Haky. 
Similar  lamp:  E  87.  The  rliupe  waa  (lopular  »t  I'rienc  (I'rieM,  pp.  1  i'J  f..  Nut<.  Km-ITO.  6gK  .'>.Vi  and  .V>ii. 
Cf.  aUo  p.  l."><  with  rcfcreiicrs.  Zahn  awigns  the  type  to  the  thiril  eentiirj).  It  in  fonnd  ahn  on 
IHOoa  (Deonna,  il.  /f.  XX.\I!,  I'.KtH.  p.  Ill,  dg.'X  The  Deiinn  9|Mtrlmriw,  arrordln);  lu  IK'onnn, 
are  not  older  than  the  third  and  run  down  Into  the  second  eeiiCnrjr  For  another  enaiiipla 

from  the  Agora  M-e  llfytria,  II,  X'XSX.  p.  I!l«<,  Fit;.  I«. 

II.,  O.OS.")  in.   Olcnbtvd  U.,  0.016  ni.   The  aoule  and  much  of  the  side-wall  are  miuing. 
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1 114)  Lamp,  Type  XVIII.    Fig.  bO 


A  n'aloh->h*|>ed  Itody;  a  ilrpre>aed  shoulder  utd  a  ^nxirc  around  tke  filling-liole:  iin  nnpicrccd 
VdoH  on  thf  niilo.  Wrrath  of  Kra|>c-vine  nn  tlie  nhonlder.  Monld-madc.  Lightly  nticacoou*  clay 
covered  itmidv  and  ouUidi-  with  flaky,  rci)  glaxr. 

Maximnm  diinenuun:  0.UA8  m.  Only  a  pari  of  one  aide  reaaioa. 


An  anKuliir  profile.  The  top  was  aurrooiided  1>y  a  Hanf^,  now  broken  away,  and  pierred  by 
nnc  central  and  severHl  (inall  outer  holes.  Whecl  ntadr.  Avh  gray  elny  eorercd  insida  aod  out 
with  firm  lilack  glaze. 

I.,  U.(IHi  in.   Only  a  ftagiiiont  from  titc  fiont  reni^iin*. 


PLAIN  WARE:  C  81-75 

C  61  -  67  (P  40.34-^40;i  Lip  rragiiients  of  lekanai.   Fij;.  123 

C  62  will  five  an  id«»  of  the  complete  eidc  profile  of  thew  baainB.  (In  C62  and  66  tliere 
remain  handlen:  heavy,  hariuintnl,  prenrad  elow  to  the  riin.  t.)n  the  top  of  C  64  there  i"  a  wavy 
line  incised  betu-een  two  Btrai^hl  i^rooveit.  On  C  67  only  the  two  straight  grui>re<  appear,  i/oarae, 
Krilty  clay,  fired  to  yellow,  buff,  re<l  or  greeniah-yellow.  C  64  66  are  corered  on  their  inaidea  only 
Willi  ibin,  browiiiBli  glaze.  A  wrantli  of  Icavea  in  bUek  glaxc  aiicircles  the  ontaide  of  C  67. 

C  68  iP  4041)  Wall  frapiicnt  from  lekane 

llie  inaide  eonilted  both  horiiontally  and  Tcrtically.  Coarar  yellow  etay,  niiglaied.  For  eimilar 
combing  ef.  A  63,  E  122  (Fig.  1«0]. 

P.  H.,  0,014  m.   I*.      OJtm  m. 
C  69  i  P  4042)  Cooking  pot    Fig.  51 

The  bottom  wna  nnd<inhteilly  round.  Low  concave  neck  with  simple  lip.  Single  strap  handle, 
(iritty  red  clay  darkened  by  fire.  A  aimilar  cooking  pot:  A  57.  A  roarac  cooking  pot  rif  atmilar 
shape  from  Ulynthoe:  Olynlhut,  V.  No.  838,  pi.  173. 

P.M.,  ().  1441  m.  D,A.Wm.   The  bottom  ia  broken  away. 


^  ^0  (L  407)  Lamp,  Type  XIX.   Fig.  SO 


■It 


Fig.  51,  Cooking  Pota  from  Group  C 
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C70  ir2.4yHi  (.  uokiiiff  pot.    Fi;?s.  51  ami  108 

I'luuip  body;  roniidrd  bottoin  riitinR  vli);lil1r  in  llic  midtllc.  Tlie  Hares  i>bar|i1v  to  receive 
11  lid.  Two  vertical  loop  handles  set  close  to  the  rin).  Around  the  tiiie-wiill,  t«u  sliiklinvv  ivlieel-rnii 
grooves  at  the  level  of  the  shoulder  attachment.    (Sritty  red  clay,  blackened  by  fire. 

II.,  0.13  Di.  D.,  O.lKui.    Miisinp  fraguicnlis  rMtorcd  In  plaoler. 

C  71,  72   1*  4U4H,  4044)  Haii«lles  of  cookiii-,'  pots.    Fig.  51 

The  lip*  of  Itoth  potit  were  i<h«i^  to  receive  lid».   Of  C  71  the  handle  h  single  and  twitted, 
of  C  72  double.    In  both  ca-ies  the  handle  in  surmounted  by  rotelle.«.    (iritty,  red  clay. 
There  remain  only  «niall  friignients  of  the  handles  anil  li|Mi. 


C76  C18  CTJ 


FiR.  .VJ 

C  73-75  (1'  4045  4047)  Frasments  of  casseroles.    Fi^rs.  52  an.l  121 

C  73,  the  best  jireaerved  piece,  showji  n  flat  Itnttoni,  n  well  curved  side  uiill  ami  n  steep  rim  «illi 
n  very  slight  leilge  to  receive  the  lid.  Un  C  74  there  reuiuins  part  of  uno  handle  set  clunc  to  the 
outside  of  tlio  rini.  Oritty,  red  clny  blackened  by  fire  on  the  outside.  Siniilnr  cusscrolcM  0  72, 
C  141-144,    For  an  ejirly  example,  with  long  xide  Imndtc,  of.  Aegina,  pi,  127,  IK. 


M1SCELLAXE0U.S:  C  76-79 

C  78,  77  (V  Htj*;,  :JG7)  Fusiform  unpiifntaria.    Fijr.  52 

The  baM>s  carelci>sly  shaped,  A^'li-griiy  day.  No  traco 
of  paint.  Similar  unguentaria:  A  64  and  65;  B  6  uiid  7,  44; 
D  77  and  78;  E  137  and  138. 

of  C  78:  It.,  d.Im;  in,  !>,,  m. 

or  C  77:  H..  U.<K5  in.  U.,  tt.iK'H  m.    Both  arc  entire. 

C  78  (F  4048)  Base  of  a  small  pitclier  of  "  Blister  Ware." 
Figs.  52  an<l  5.S 

Flat  bottom;  gently  ctirving  vide-wall.    Fine,  hard  clay, 
ash-gray  in  color  but  tired  to  dull  red  on  the  inner  surface. 
I'.W.,  (Mlf>'>  m.  Only  part  of  the  floor  and  tide-wall  remain. 


Fig.  .Vl,  Profile  of  C  7a  Scale  I  :  1 
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C  79  (P  4049)  Fragment  of  a  pitcher  with  punctured  decoration.   Fig.  52 

The  ahoulder  ia  boamUd  hj  two  wbMl<rDn  groovM.  Within  the  grooves  ar«  oblique  lii>es  of 
pnwtand  4oto  yradmad  by  iwcMinff  into  tb«  soft  day  A*  tMih  of  a  short  length  of  comb.  There 
!■  Mothar  wlnel-mB  gnon  loww  dmn  on  tlM  aid»waU.  Orutahur,  led  clay  firad  to  (rooniah- 
jellow  on  tba  oatsida. 

P.W^  0u(H7  m.  A  ftagmmt  fnin  tt«  ahonMar  naaiaa. 


GROUP  D 


THE  PITHOS 


At  tlic  very  base  of  tho  Arpopnfr'i''.  nf»nr  its  northwest  corner,  there  came  to  liglit  in 
the  spring  of  1932  scanty  remains  of  the  foundation  of  a  house  or  shop,  which,  in  its 
earliest  period,  goes  baek  to  HeUenfatle  times. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  structure  and  close  by 
one  of  its  side-walls  the  nioutli  of  a  storage  pit 
was  uncovered.  The  actual  container  consists  of 
a  large,  terraeotta  jar  or  "  pilboi,"  flnished  abore 
with  a  broad  rim,  on  top  of  which  rested  a 
curbing  built  up  of  field  stones  ?(»t  in  clay  (Fig.  54'!. 
This  curbing  is  preserved  to  a  height  of  0.2b  in., 
though  the  floor  level  of  the  room,  with  which  the 
mouth  of  the  pithos  was  probably  flush,  suggests 
an  original  height  of  ca.  OM  m.  A  thin  coal  of 
gray  atoeco  ootbtb  the  inside  of  the  earbing  and 
extends  down  over  the  interior  of  the  jar.  The 

comparatively  smnll  ^ize  tif  flu'  j)it  and  the 
careful  finish  of  its  interior  suggest  that  it  served 
for  the  storage  of  wine  or  oil.  Subsequently  it 
ceased  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  was 
(|i!irkh'  filled  up  with  the  multifarious  refuse  of 
the  household.  Still  later,  in  the  course  of  a 
reeonetruetion  of  the  house,  a  concrete  foundation 

wall  (this  masonry  is  hatched  In  the  section.  Fig.  64)  was  carried  across  its  mouth  and 

this  effectually  sealed  its  contents. 

The  vases  and  lamps  catalogued  below  were  almost  without  exception  broken  but  in 
most  cases  the  guilty  persons  had  taken  the  trouble  to  gather  up  the  fragments.  In 

addition  to  the  lamps  and  vases,  the  pit  yielded  In  aiN  from  two  terracotta  flgnriocS 
(T  22«!,  227);  the  tip  of  a  little  terraeotta  palmettc  (T  22S|;  a  conical  lead  suspension 
weight  (,IL41);  a  square,  flat,  lead  weight  (1L42);  one  length  from  a  Iwne  flute  (BI  27) 
and  an  amphora  handle  (SS  336)  whose  place  of  origin  is  not  certain.  There  were,  too, 


o   to  Mo 


CI  NT-  meT  Kt., 


Fig.  i>i,    CruM-Beetion  through  Pithos  I) 
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VMny  fnipDents  of  painted  staeco  from  th«  walls  of  a  house,  iron  nails,  bits  of  leadt 

ash  and  charcoal,  many  bones  of  birds  ami  animals,— in  short,  a  kitchen  dump. 

Amidst  the  rubbish  were  found  eigiit  coins,  four  of  which  proved  illegible.  Of  the 
remainder,  two  are  Athenian  pieces  assigned  to  the  period  297-255  B.a  (Sroronos,  TWcor, 
pi.  22,  Nob.  S8  and  73-74);  one  is  a  coin  of  the  Athenian  deruehs  in  I>etos  (ifruL,  pi.  107, 
Nos.  55-t;7  ;  une  is  an  Eretrian  piece  of  the  period  eo.378-33><  n  r  fi.M.  ('at.  Central 
Greece,  p.  iMi,  Nos.  19  and  20;  pL  XVII,  11,  and  Babelon,  Tn^  de$  motmaUi  grecqftet  et 
nmainet,  p.  199,  No.  t87|. 

The  pitbos  must  have  been  open  at  least  until  166  B.O.,  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  AtlitMiian  cleruchy  in  Delos.  Actually,  it  was  probably  elOSSd  shortly  after  tliat 
date.  The  duminant  type  of  lamp  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  filling  was  that  represented 
by  D  86-60  and  none  of  the  other  lamps  from  the  pithos  needs  to  be  dated  mnch.  If  at 
all,  later  than  those.  Vet  similar  lanips  h:ive  been  found  at  OOTintb  in  strata  aiiledatinur 
the  ik'strucMiiin  of  the  city  by  .Mumniius  in  I4G  ii.c,  and  I  have  noted  a  fragment  of 
another  t>uch  from  the  filling  of  tlie  Stoa  of  Attalos,  erected  between  159  and  1^  b.c. 
The  very  slender  fusiform  un^aentaria  D  77  and  78  And  close  parallels  in  similar  flasks 
found  in  a  Corinthian  chnmhpr  tomb  (unpublished  liiit  undoubtedly  antedates  the 
dentniction  of  the  city,  thoufrh  by  little.  There  can  bu  but  a  limited  raniro  of  lime 
amongMt  the  objects  from  the  pithos  and  we  may  date  the  mass  of  them  witli  assurance 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  oentury. 


CATALOGUE  OF  GROUP  D 
BLACK^LAZE  WARE:  0  1-24 

D  1  (P  696)  Plate  with  offset  rim.  Figs.  £6  and  116 

Higb  biH-riiig;  broad  ilm  abuply  offiwt  from  llo«r.  Uatallle  Uaek  gfam  find  nd  ioaids  tbe 

foot  and  over  a  circle  on  th«  floor  a*  a  rMult  of  ■tacking  in  the  Iclln.  'Iliere  is  a  ring  of  nmtettlsg 
on  the  floor.  Similar  plat«*:  E  22-28.  Much  nauint  of  another  such  plate. 
IL,aOi»Bi.  D.,0.ST6iii.  FragMttila  ftfft  flnlBdiix  Ik^MDi  fin  Slid  floOf* 

0  2-6      G13,  G15-«j18)  Bowls  with  oulcurved  lips.   Figs.  65,  115  and  117 

ififh  baae-riiig;  Haring       metattte  black  glaie   On  tba  fiaoca  of  D  5  sad  t  flmra  am  fbnr 

tiaiiipuJ  )iiiliii('tt<-9  nithiii  h  iiiiil>'tt<'ii  riii^'.  TIr'i'i'  ntf  paiti  af  BMay  otbar  audi  bowia  uioiig  tha 
»berJ«  from  the  {jitbun.   isimilur  buwU:  A  9  13,  7t,  72,  CI;  ESS— 44 

H.,  OOM-OiOGSn.  D.,  ail-aiMai.  Ail  are  brokaa  bat  marly  eamplata. 

0  7  Ilf'inispherical  bowl,     Fi<r  ;">.'> 

1  tun  mill     Metallic.  Klack  glaic<>  .^oiiihwIi^u  Kakc«l.    On  ibe  Moor  are  four  stauiped  paliuett«« 
within  n  roiilettrd  cirrle.    Sjuiilur  buwii:  E  46  48. 

U.,  Ojm  m.       aiOl       FragDwnta  miaaing  from  lip. 
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^11)  Bowl  with  incurved  lip.    Figs.  iV>  anil  115 

Sharpljr  inrurvcd  lip;  thin  vrull.    rirqi  molnllic  black  mliiie.    On  the  floor  w  hi  >(uDi|ied 
l'>lk1tneile«  aiirroiiiidcd  l»y  ■  triple  Hoc  of  roiilcttinfr.   Clotoly  f.iinilnr  i»  I'trifatuon,  I.  p.  SiV.t,  X«.  Hi. 
Similar  >l«p|i  bonis  u«re  fuuml  in  a  llcllrni»lic  tumb  at  Ssrde>  along  with  h  bronic  coin  liatablK 
Cf>.  1st  ikC.  (Sli«ar,  A.J.  A.  X.XVI,  1U22,  |ip.  lOUT-,  fig.  U),  ami  in  llrllcninlir  tomb*  at  8|HirU 

( it.s  A.  XIII,  vm;  vMn,  p.  nia,  fig.  Ha). 

li.,  (MXi'J  in.  !>,,  O.liM  m.   A  email  fragment  uiiacing  from  lip. 


(^P612)  Bowl  with  incurved  lip.   FijfR.  r»5  and  117 

Shallow  bowl  with  bbarply  incurved         thin  wall;  metallic  glnu  niulllMl  brown  and  black. 
Cf.  /Vi>»r,  p.        Xo.  -4h,  fig.  M'J. 

11,         in.  U.,  O.II.'>ni.    Kragmcnt«  niiseing  fcoin  rim, 


Fig.  aT).  BUick-glaia  Plate  and  Uuwls  from  Uroiip  II 


0  10  12  IM50H-C10>  Uco|.  howls.    Figs.  5«  and  118 

High  baio  ring.  Flat  Hoor.  Almost  rcrlical  Milv-wnll  lliirhig  »(  tlio  lip.  <hi  llic  floor  of  D  10 
ar«  two  concvnirir  wheel  run  circles;  on  Oil  and  t2  there  are  roulctted  lingr.  (jlazc,  inelallic  and 
lircd  to  red  in  pari.    A  Minilar  bowl:  E  45.    For  the  sha]M>  cf.  I'erjfamon,  I,  p.'JlO,  No.  2H. 

Of  D  10:  II.,  0.074  ui.  U.,  O.IHI  in. 

Of  0  II:  II.,  O.OI'M  m.   I).,  ».n.-|  in. 

Of  D  12:  II.,  0.01 1  in.  U.,  aOKKiii. 

All  broken  but  nearly  complete. 

D  13  (I'  G19)  Bowl  with  lion's  bead  spout.    Fig.  oC 

I'luin  ba»e-iing;  flat  floor;  concave  side-wall;  rim  moulded  In  receive  lid;  vertical  ring  handle 
attai'hcd  tn  one  side  and  at  an  angle  of  ill)'  from  it  a  lion's  lirad  npout.  Metallic  black  glace. 
A  similar  bnwl:  E  97. 

II.,  0,051  ni.  IX.  O.UKt  m.    I'art-,  of  tlic  handle  and  side-wall  reiitoicd  In  plaster. 

D  14  (F  COo)  Hemispherical  ImiwI.    Figs.  56  nnd  57 

In  ?hu|w,  a  perfect  heMilp]>lierc  fave  fur  .1  small  Hal  circle  on  the  bottom.  Wall  thin  with  deep 
wheel  marks  on  llie  onldlde.  Unn,  red  glasc  fired  black  aronnd  the  rim  inside  and  out.  The  glaze 
baa  been  scialelied  from  a  line  on  the  outside  just  below  the  rim.  Incited  through  llie  dry  glaze 
00  the  outside,  llie  letters:  Z€YC.  'Ilie  rptiton  and  NjMttvn  are  by  a  different  hand  from  the  teiminal 
letters  but  by  the  name  hand  as  the  £Y  of  the  fulluwing  number.  The  £Y  may,  accordingly,  lie 
regarded  as  tlw  initial  lettcri  of  the  owner's  name,  fancifully  altered  to  tlie  name  of  the  gud  by 

2l!» 
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aoinconc  in  an  idle  niomcnt.  Similar  la  9h«p»  tu  C  7.  'Die  ibape  U  common  eDOUf;>i  in  terraroUa 
from  the  earliest  times  but  after  a  lapse  in  llie  earlier  cliiMii.-Al  period  it  would  seein  to  liaT* 
reCiiriied  to  favor  in  Hellenistic  times,  piobably  In  imitation  of  ttie  cnnlrmporary  hemispherical 
luelal  bowls.  For  silver  prutolr|>ea  see  tliose  from  the  Aelolian  tomb  of  the  early  second  ceslurjr: 
Eph.  Arch  190G,  col.  8.%  fi|[s.  6 -7  =  National  Museum,  No*.  l»,14l,  I»,147,  t.t,li7a' 
0.071  m.       O.Hil  m.    A  small  fragmcoC  missing  from  rim. 


Fig.  M.   Black-glan  Ware  from  Group  D 
D  15  |P  600)  Fragment  of  a  lieini!t|)herical  bowl.    Figs.  56  and  57 

A  fragment  from  the  rim  of  a  bowl  similar  to  the  preceding  in  shaive  and  fabric.    In  the  dry 
clay  of  its  side-wall  are  scratched  the  letters  6Y.   For  the  aignlfieaoee  of  th*  Uttan  see  the  not* 

on  the  preceding. 
I>.  II.,  0.0H1  m. 


c 


Pig.  67.  Graffiti  on  0  14  and  15.   Scale  1 : 1 


0  16  (V  G04)  Two-handletl  bowl.    Fij;.  56 

Low  base-ring;  shallow  bowl  with  gently  outcarved  lip;  horiiontal  handles  pinched  back  on 
themselves.  Firm,  metallic  glaie  fired  red  on  the  lower  part  both  inside  and  anisido.  <)n  the  Hoor, 
a  broad  circle  of  rouletling.  Tlie  saine  type  of  handle  occurs  at  Friene  in  terra  sigillata  (Priene, 
p.  433,  No.  131,  fig.  &50).  The  shape  is  the  Hellenistic  veraion  of  the  familiar  fifth  and  fouith 
century  ciip-kotyle  with  well  rounded  side-wall  and  plain,  horizontal  loop  handles.  Kur  good  illustrations 
of  the  intermediate  development  cf.  Seiatbt,  No.  183,  pi.  LVl,  131;  Olgiithu$,  V,  No*.  .MS-.'i&l, 
pli.  I.'>l  and  152. 

H.,  OXKii  m.  I).,  0.1ii7  m.    One  handle  and  small  fragments  of  the  floor  restored  in  plaster. 
D  17,  18  IP602,  fi03)  Two-handled  bowls.    Fign.  58  and  118 

Low  ba*«-ring;  shallow  bowl  with  straight  upper  wall  gently  intnrned.  Horiiontal  handles 
twisted  hack  on  IheoMelrcs.  The  inside  and  the  upper  part  of  the  outside  are  covered  with  tliin 
glaze  mottled  gray  and  brown,   bimilar  bowls;  E  92  and  93. 

or  D  17:  U.,  0.081  m.  D.,  0.18  m. 

or  0  18:  H.,  O.mi  m.   Calculated  !>.,  0  18  m. 

Both  broken  and  lacking  each  a  handle. 
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620)  Spheroid  jug.    Fig.  58 

Plat  bottom;  globular  body,  contracted  neck  and  iharpljr  flaring  II|>.    I'laky  glaie  mottled 

V>lttck  and  brown;  the  ftlate  has  been  acratrhcd  away  from  a  line  around  the  neck  A  •imilar 
jUR:  Ese. 

li.,  0,09  in.       0.113  m.   The  handle  and  frni^enU  from  the  wall  reatored  in  plaaler. 

^O,  21  (P  621,  622)  Stnall  pitchers.    Fig.  5» 

Flat  bottom;  angular  aide-wall;  flaring  lip  upturned  at  the  edge;  doable  handle  bound  together 
by  a  (trap  of  clay.  Metallic  glaxe  mottled  brown  and  black.  A  similar  pitcher:  E  5S.  Cf.  Pritne, 
p.  i22,  Nr.  68,  fig.  538:  identical  with  our  specimenii  aavc  for  two  wlieel-run  rills  around  the  up|ier 
wall.  Body  proRle  and  bundle  point  clearly  to  a  metal  protoirpe  such  as  wua  found  in  a  Thc«»allaa 
tomb  of  the  second  century:  Atk.  Mitl.  .W.WIl,  Vjli,  p.  lOi,  fig.  10.  Cf.  also  Kichter,  Gittk, 
Einuean  und  Human  Uronte*,  New  York,  1916,  No.  bl'i. 

Of  0  20:  H.,  O.lOr,  m.  v.,  0.0H7  in. 
Of  D  21 :  II,.  0.0.13  m.  U.,  0.071  m. 
Small  fragments  broken  fr4Mii  both. 

0„  D»o  Oil 

Tig.  68.   black  glaie  Ware  from  Group  D 
0  22  [P  624)  Small  pitcher.    Fig.  58 

Flat  bottom;  plump  body;  low  lip  sharply  out-turned.  Tbt  handle  was  double  and  closely 
reminiscent  of  its  metal  prototype  in  the  manner  of  its  attachment  to  the  lip.  Metallic  black  glaze 
•vralched  away  from  a  line  around  the  neck. 

H  ,  O.aSl  m.   D.,  O.Oii  m.   Tlie  handle  is  missing. 

D  23  (P  623)  Small  pitcher.   Fig.  68 

Low  base-ling;  plump  body;  vertical  neck;  flat  rim.  There  are  two  wlievimn  grooves  nroand 
the  shoulder,  one  on  the  rim.  Metallic  black  glsse.  Here,  too,  the  profile  and  the  grooving  show 
the  inflnence  of  metal  ware. 

H.,  O-OliR  ro.  I).,  0.0r>  m.    'Ilie  handle  and  fragments  of  tlie  wall  are  mtaslng. 

D  24  (P  4074)  Small  pitcher.    Fig.  58 

fjlohular  body;  contracted  neck;  bell-shaped  mouth;  ash-gray  rlay  corered  with  flaky  black 
glaic;  on  top  of  the  ijionldcr,  a  wheel  run  groove. 

H.,  O.OI.'i  m.    Fjillmatfd  1>.,  U.Wi  m.    Only  the  mouth  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  remain. 
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WEST  SLOPE  WAKE:  0  25  29 
0  25  (P  599)  Amphora.   Fig.  59 

Low,  flarin);  baee-ring;  Bcjuut  budy;  hi(;h  neck  with  slightly  flaring  lip;  twisted  handler,  earli 
«i(h  n  pla^lic  iiiai<k  at  it«  ro»t.  Mctiillic  black  glaze.  Kotwccn  the  handles,  un  either  aide  of  the 
iierk,  a  eonventinnal  wrenth  coinprixing,  from  lop  to  bottom:  a  linu  of  white  dot*,  a  broad  white 
line  bounded  by  brown,  n  zigzag  line  ineirvd,  n  band  of  prndanta  rendcrrd  in  thinned  ciny.  On 


Fig.  h9.   D  25.  Weat  Slope  Amphora 

the  ^houlde^,  on  either  side,  groupx  of  diininlnhing  rei'tanglcR  alternate  with  pnneU  of  eherker  board 
piittern.  The  reelanglog  and  the  eliecker-bnard  are  outlined  in  thinned  clay.  While  paint  is  used 
for  alternate  «|iiare«  in  the  rhei-ker-buard,  and  for  the  dot.t  between  the  diagonals  of  the  innermost 
reetanglea.  The  handle  attachmenta  both  above  and  below  are  encirrled  each  with  a  line  of 
thinned  elay.  The  glaze  has  Ix-cn  »cratrhed  from  the  bnttoma  of  »hall»w  grooves,  two  around  the 
nerk  below  the  lip,  mie  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  one  lit  lliu  jiinctiim  »f  ithouhler  and  side-wall,  one 
around  the  ba.<ie  ring.  An  nmphora  fmnt  the  WcHt  Slope  i»  iilentirni  in  ghu|H>  and  the  decoration 
of  its  shoulder.  On  its  neck,  however,  there  are  ivy  garlands  with  a  bund  of  alternating  horizontal 
and  vertical  dashes  just  below  the  lip.  'I'hc  handles  are  of  the  xtiap  variety  and  are  »iMrniounled 
by  rolelles  (Alh.  Mil(  .\.\VI,  I!NH,  p.  iW,  No.  1,  pi.  Ill    -  Tfuhl,  Malerei  und  Xeichnung,  tig.  IXi). 

H.,  0.2:U'i  ni.  I).,  O.ltW  m.  One  hnndle  and  fragments  from  the  lip  nre  restored  in  planter. 
A.J.A.  XXXVI,  I'j:i2,  pp.  :W(  f.,  fig.  .">H;  Hi  L>md.  AVwn,  June  i."),  V.m,  pp.  HNK),  um,  fig.  II. 
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600)  Amphora.    Fig.  60 


Ili^h,  flaring  baiie-rin)c:  aqiiitt  bo<l;r;  law  n«ck  nith  Aarinf;  lip  and  iihaqil^  profiled  rim;  twisted 
^>ilndles,  »ncb  with  ■  pUntii!  mimk  at  iln  root  ni>d  uitli  a  wart  on  rilhrr  >ide  of  its  attHchuiriit  to 
tile  Deck.  Melallie,  black  glaze  tired  brovrii  in  places  lliing  from  thr  Imndlen  on  cillier  aide,  an 
Ivy  norland,  )l>  leavrii  and  Ktemii  rewlerc^l  in  thinned  clay,  il»  iinp|iorting  atiing  and  lierrica  in 
while  paint  Kaeh  of  the  wiirta  is  covcreil  with  a  (tar  of  eight  points  alternnlely  while  and  brown. 
The  ahouldera  iiro  cohered  carh  with  two  group*  of  diniiniahing  rcotangles  separate*!  I>y  u  panel  of 
clH-rker-lward.  I<ect»nglci  and  checker  bo.ird  nro  rendered  la  tbiiined  clay,  the  altcrnftte  M|Uarea 
of  the  checker. board  in  white  paint.  The  glaie  wan  scratched  awny  from  lines  around  the  rim,  the 
root  of  the  neck,  the  shoulder  and  the  base-ring.   An  auiphorn,  probably  of  Attic  origin,  found  in 


Fig.  tiO.   D  2t.   Wait  Slop*  Amphora 


Olbia  differs  fiom  this  only  in  the  snbstitntion  of  crou  hutchlng  for  diininl.'<hing  rectangles  on  the 
aliDulders  iComple-Btnda,  18U<;,  p,  SUK,  fig.  IM  —  ¥..  H.  ^iinns,  Scytkiatu  ami  Grttk*,  Cambridge, 
I'llS,  fig. 

H.,  0L17I  m.  D.,  0.18  m.   Small  fragments  are  missing  from  lip  and  side-wall. 


D  27  (P  625)  Small  amphora.    FiR.  61 

Flaring  base  ring:  pinmii  body;  flaring  lip:  twisted  handles  with  a  wnrt  on  the  neck  to  either 
side  of  till*  upper  attncbtiiciit  nnd  uilli  u  much  debased  mask  at  the  root.  On  rithrr  shoulder,  a 
spray  of  ivy,  its  leaves  in  thinned  clay,  its  stem  in  white  paint  iKiiinded  above  and  below  by  a  line 
of  white  dots.  On  the  neck,  on  eiUier  side,  a  band  of  pendants  in  thinned  elay  hanging  from 
a  vbilo  line  with  a  line  of  white  dots  below.    Highly  metallic,  black  glaae  liisidi!  and  out.  'I1ie 
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ity  carluHl  on  tlia  ■houldera  i«  nt  shoal  the  Mine  ittge  of  develi>|Mnent  aa  the  ^rape-vine  on 
Uie  iiUle  E  82. 

II..  asm  ni.       O.o;*;  m.   One  handle  reetond. 


Fig.  6).   0  27.   Scale  1 : 1 


0  28  (I'OOTj  Hemispherical  bowl.    Vlf^i.  02  and  118 

The  bnttom  sliglitly  Hsttenvd.  On  the  aiil^idc  are  (ont  wheel-ran  grooTee,  on  the  ineidr,  one 
On  the  Hoar,  •  rroee  in  thinned  clar-,  aronnd  it  n  band  of  horiionlal  brown  rtrokes  allrmnling 
with  pain  of  rrrtiral  white  atroke*.  Dnll  black  glaxe.  For  the  centre  Heaign  ef.  C  12  and  reference* 
thorr  given.  The  hordrr  deaign  i«  a  popular  one  in  ihp  \V«»t  Slope  repertoire.  Cf  onr  aaurrr 
ESS  and  plate  E  S2;  an  ainphnra  from  the  Wot  Slope  [Alh  Mitt.  XXVI.  I*.K)1,  p.  I'lK,  No.  I,  pi  III) 
where  a  aimllar  hand  encirclen  lh«  nerk  jn>t  below  the  rim. 

11.,  O.OI<>  in.  D.,  0.10  m.   A  fragment  miaiing  from  lip. 


Fig.  12.    Wtet  Slope  and  While  Painted  Ware  from  Group  D.   Scale  ca.  1 : 3 
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D  29  (P  4075)  Fragment  from  the  wall  of  a  kantharua.    Fig.  62 

Above  an  incited  (groove  which  dirided  np|ier  and  lower  wall,  there  ia  «  band  of  wave  pattern 
in  while  paint  outlined  with  iiiciition  and  with  an  incised  txging  lino  below.  Metallic  black  glaze. 
For  the  decoration  cf.  the  kanlharus  B  8. 

H.,  0M4  m.  W.,  0.O45  tn. 


Fig.  63.   D  30.  LHff.rnoa 


LAGYNOI  AND  RELATED  WARE:  0  30-33 

D  30  (P  GOl)  LagynoB.    Fig.  63 

Globular  body;  cylindrical  neck  with  lip  very  slightly  thickened;  strap  handle  doubly  grooved. 
Fine  buff  clay  covered  with  thick  white  paint.  Around  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoulder,  a  broad 
band  of  brown  paint  bordered  above  and  below  by  two  liner.  On  top  of  the  ahoulder,  a  band  of 
raya  with  thin  end  toward  the  neck.  Broad  banda  of  brown  paint  around  the  root  of  the  neck 
and  the  lip.  The  anrfaoo  haa  been  much  rubbed.  Other  lagynoi:  C  IS:  D  31;  E  70  73.  For  an 
alnoit  identical  specimen  from  Meloa,  now  in  Heidelberg,  cf.  Kxptd.  E.  ran  Sieglin,  II  3,  p.  HI, 
fig.  .18  =  (i.  I^roui,  Lagt/Hot,  I'arit,  1<,MH,  No.  90.  Cf.  nUu  I^rroiix,  No.  i)6:  from  S.  Russia  (same 
shape  and  decoration).    On  the  round  ^llape  »ee  Leroux,  pp.  Hb  (. 

F.  H.,  0.211  m.  D,  0.142  m.    'i'he  base  ia  broken  awiiy. 

0  31  (P  4076)  Fragment  of  a  lagynos.    Fig.  62 

Buff  clay  covered  with  a  thin  white  wiiAh.  Around  the  root  of  the  neck,  a  band  of  brown  paint. 
P.  H.,  0.012  in.   A  fragment  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
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D  32  iP  401T)  FrafriiiPiU  of  a  howl  with  lid.    Figs.  62  and  64 

Th«  bowl  liad  «n  lUnuMt  TWtieitl  lip  with  a  l«ilg«  inaide  to  raceive  the  Ud. 
Both  bowl  Md  Nd  are  of  fin*  baff  t\mj  MT«red  with  a  firm  wMto  fMiiiit  on  tbo 

outsiil<-.  Ttnif  is  u  liand  of  brown  ]iuint  aromirt  tlic  o<it«r  eAf^  of  the  rim  of 
l»otli  ii.i'tiiln'i  -  luul  11  lino  of  brown  dots  just  inside  the  rim  of  the  lid.  A  Ud 
from  a  siiriilar  pyxis  baf>  been  found  on  Deles  (l^eroiix,  No.  109). 

CaknUtod  D.  of  mouib,  0.14  m.  Onljr  amall  fragmonts  an  pnaarTcd  firoM 
tlw  fin  of  bowl  and  lid.  Idantitjr  of  fkbrie  and  dianetw  make  tbair  aiaoeiatioa 
v%rj  proboble. 

D  3S  (P  4079)  Fra^ent  from  the  lip  of  a  luge  ampbora(?j.  Fig.  62 


llroadly  Unriii);  Hp  with  profiled  rim. 
out  villi  a  Ihicli  white  paint. 

Eftitaated  D.  vf  lip,  OSi  m. 


Daap*nd  eby  eovand  lacide  aad 


Fig.  64. 
Piofile  of  0  32. 
Scale  1 : 1 


MECARIAX  BOWLS:  0  34-52 

D  34  (P  589)  Bowl  with  idyllic  scene*.  Fig.  65 


FiK.«.  tSi  Scale  8:8 
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In  llie  medallion,  ■  Rorfcaneion:  around  it,  11  row»  nf  de«t>-veined  leiire*.  Around  tlip  body, 
paini  «f  rrqtuii  iipproachinf;  kratere  alternate  with  paint  of  rampani  goati.  In  the  firld  are  flyinn 
nikai  anil  wat^r  lilrda.Vl.  In  up|i«r  xoiie.  a  band  of  aimpliliwi  ifiiillorhe  »  l'n«  of  upriKhl 
JcavM  superimposed.  Jletallic  black  glaie  noDiffwhat  tiakfd.  TUe  bowl  shifted  slightly  in  the 
mould,  lilnrring  its  relief.    For  the  crote»krat«r  (rronji  ef.  lklphr*,\',  p.  ITi,  fig.  7:W. 

II.,  O.WT  »i.  I>.,  O.U.'i  m.    Kraginenl«  uiiKsing  finm  lip. 


Fig.  titi  a.   0  35 

0  35  1^1*590)  Bowl  with  idyllic  scenes.    Fi^.  Gtia  and  U 

in  the  medallion,  u  dotiblo  rosette;  aronnd  the  medallion,  four  rows  of  veined  leaTes.  Oo  lha 
aide-wall  are  four  pairs  of  goats  rampant  about  kraters.  In  the  field  between  earb  two  pairs  are 
two  erotea  Hying  toward  one  nnolher,  Iwn  masks  and  a  bird  on  a  wrealhi?).  The  upper  xoiie 
consiala  of  a  b.^nd  of  egg  and-darl  and  nniithrr  of  double  spirals  from  which  rise  spray»  earli  with 
•  dolphin  at  cither  side,  Very  glowy  blui-k  gliur.  Kor  the  upjier  members  of  the  upper  zone 
rf.  Ath.  .Mill  XXVI,  I'.KM,  p. 'I'J,  A  II.  The  eouiblnallon  of  rampunl  goat«  with  erotee  flying  above 
inaakH  ri*<?urs  in  l>urnont  et  t*haplain.  Ctramique  tit  la  Grfct  propre,  pi.  XXI. 

II.,  OOT.>m.  I).,  O.l.'d  m.   Small  fragments  are  luiasing  from  tlie  bide-wall. 
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D  36  (P  bUl)  Bowl  witb  idyllic  kceiMS.  Fig.  67 

iMalUon  centered  with  A  lO'ptteltedl  MMlM  mad  MnomM  wifli  wamj  ran  of  muXL  Ioktm. 
Around  the  wnll.  rampant  t^otM  with  iaMttoo(t)  batiwu  tliair  Iwt  altanwta  widi  kimton ■wmooatod 
liy  rosfitte.    In  III!'  fieiii  are  ^iag  0MN  ud  dolphliM.  Tho  appoff  warn  eonawlo  of  tktoo  valiad 

Unea.   Metallic  black  glaze. 

ftlNIl  m.  D.,  0449  M.  M»A  aduiag  fron  iddfrindl;  pvofilo  Mnploto. 


Fig.  68.   0  37.  Scale  2 :  a 


D  37  i,F  407!t;  I^uwl  with  tlural  decoration.    Fi^.  68 

The  incdalliiiii  ii'nteii-il  with  ii  smull.  K-peUilled  rost'llo  anil  nunounded  by  bip  aoii  little 
frands.  The  upper  part  of  the  field  is  nccnpieJ  by  n  line  of  doiilili!  i»(>iriil-<  ami  anntlivr  uf  invortod 
Cgg-and-dart.    Metallic  Mark  phT.f.    For  the  rim  pattern  cf.  Atk.  MiU.  XXVI,  liWl,  |».  M>,  A  18. 

11 ,  OMjS  m.  D.,  O.l'dH  m.   Oa\y  the  lower  part  reuiaim. 

D  38  (P  598)  Hegariui  twrnL  Figs.  69a  and  b 

The  metlallion  is  plain.  Tke  side-wall  is  covered  with  n  network  of  jewel  led  line*  booadld 
above  b7  a  band  of  obli^iao  hatebing.  MetalUc  blaek  glace.  For  tbo  net  pattern  ce  tho  rido-waU 
cf.  elao  OBI;  C»mhy,  pt.  XII, 7  (Deltan  bowl);  Ath.  HBU.  XXVI,  1901,  p.  88  fn  bowl  in  a  dealer's 

Eh(;]>  in  Athens);  Riltticli,  .4n«.<Iu  TiMi.,  pi.  XLVIII,  II  (a  li  ^^l  fr   n,  tlir ''rimea);  JaAri.  XXIII, 

IIKJH,  p.  i>7,  Noa.  25  and  'Ji;  (bowls  Umn  South  l{ua*ia).  Tin'  j>o|nilutilv  of  llie  net  pattern  at  this 
period  was  not  confined  to  Mc^ariari  bnwlii.  The  same  pattern  is  frequently  found  on  other  small 
bowls  and  veweU.  Cf.  E  58;  Dtlphe*,  V,  p.  174,  No.  lOS;  Jakrb.  XXIII,  19W,  p.  ih,  b,  IK  and  further 
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Fig.  (Wa.  D38 


Kig.  Cy  b.   D  38.   Seal«  3  :  H 
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refercnoei  in  both  thcM  placm.  Dr.  Oicar  Broaeer  inform*  me  that  he  has  rereuUy  foiin>l  a 
Megftrka  bowl  with  cfaniUtr  dararalkiB  in  •  dqiotit  of  pottery  in  the  great  sioa  to  tbe  !<<Mitli  of 
the  Agon  itt  Otrtalh.  Tha  emteil  voald  tMm  to  be  mot  nneb,  if  at  all,  Utor  thui  the  eod  of 
Um  tbird  eentoiy. 

H.,  <M>7  Ok      OlIM      FragneaU  are  viaaiHg  fWm  the  lip. 

D  39  {P  695)  Bowl  with  long  petals.    Fig.  70 

In  the  nadallioB  la  aa  S-petalled  rosette.  Ftaai  around  it  epring  elongmtad  patala.  Up|^  lona 
lacking.  Metallic  glaze,  mottled  black  and  brown.  For  bowla  of  thia  type  (A  fadnrne)  et  Oewbjr, 
pp.  3S9ff.,  and  the  general  dUcuaaion,  pp.  iiMtf. 

Hn  OlOT  m.  D.,  0.1S1  nt.  Ftegauiita  mliabg  ftrom  lip  and  lide  valL 


Fig.  ra.  03IL  SeaieSsS 


D40  (P  59(>)  Bow!  with  lotnr  p-taU.    Fi<?.  71 

Similar  to  the  preceiJiiif?  s;ue  tor  tliu  aJilitioii  Iwlwoeu  the  petals  of  jewelled  lines  terminating 
above  in  tiny  frund*.  CC.  E  74.  For  a  fragment  of  a  similar  bowl  from  the  Acropolis  see  Graof- 
Langlotc,  ^lire/iolM-Kawa,  U  3^  Now  1251,  pi.  tM),  and  for  another  from  Deloa  aee  Courbjr,  p.  »33, 
pi.  IX  h.  1%e  shape  of  the  bowl  fimnd  on  Uelos  saggmts  that  it  is  dthar  of  Athsoian  nannfiietnre 
or  oiade  from  an  Athenian  mould.    Sec  below,  p.  IM. 

<M>73  m.  1).,  0.136  m.   Fragmentary  but  coinpleto  iii  profile. 

D  41  (P  697)  Bowl  with  swirling  petals.   Fig.  72 

In  the  atedalllon,  a  doable  rosette.  From  around  it  spring  swirling  petak  eaparated  hy  jewelled 
liaei.  Metante,  black  glase  somewhat  flaked.  Cf.  E  81  A  fragment  Ibnnd  in  Deloa  shom  tlia 

same  decoration  on  it.s  hiilo-wall    Cimrliv.  pi.  IX,  c,  p.  893Q. 
I'.H.,  O.OC*!!  m.   Only  the  lower  part  rcmHiiia. 
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(P  593)  Bowl  with  lonp  petal* 

Plain  medallioD  from  which  uprin^  olungateil  ]>KlsJit.  I'ppcr  zone  lacking;  metallic  black  glaaa. 
Cf.  0  43  and  E  77. 

0.072  m.  D.,  0.142  m.   Much  misBine  from  eide-wall. 


Fig.  7:ia.  0  44 

0  43  (P593)  Bowl  with  lonj,'  pHalx 

Similar  in  nlmjic  and  decuralion  to  Ibe  preceding.    Metallic  black  glaxe. 
H.,  0.07  Di.  v.,  0,137  n.   Unch  i*  inisiiiDg  from  tlie  side- wall. 

0  44  (P594}  Bowl  with  long  petals.    Fip;s.  73  a  and  b 

In  docuratiuD  i(  difTert  fruiii  tlie  (irecedioK  only  in  the  addition  of  a  tiny  leaf  between  Ihe  lipa 
of  each  |iair  of  |i«f«U.  Metallic  glaxe  mottled  black  and  brown.  In  cio<s-aection  it  approachea 
the  rrctangnlar. 

H.,  0.071  in.  D.,  O.lSTi  in.   Complete  Mre  for  amall  frnginent*  of  the  aide-wall. 

27 
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Fig.  7Sb.  9M.  Beala  StS 


D  45-S2     40SO-4067)  FragmcnU  of  bowls.    Fig.  74 

ngm  7t  UlMtnK*  •  muaktr  «r  At  «wm  itgaNhMl  0»  nMdltr  b^tnli  kmad  tm  Mm 
pitfiM.  fte  dwMw  flMNn«ro«cr.  «»  Koto  HwrabMt'i  iMNanBli,  IM  wh  Mnwd 
with  s  Mtvadc  diCmnt  to  ftXtem  §nm  ttot  «f  SSt.  947  it  intansliBg  m  «m  tli«  kalf  dMan 
ftagMDM  of  iMfMicd  Mtgiute*  bowl*  fNiid  tkm  ftr  in  Mm  Agon  wMsratiom.  Ootrtniy  lo  Mm 


fig.  74.  04B-ati  FtagMili  oTHcfHlan  Bmrii.  BcahltS 
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AH5r  prsrtic*',  i(»  lip  in  IncnrveJ.  On  Itii  outer  wall  there  rpitmiii  parts  of  three  xnncs  divided  l>y 
I  li  -•■  I  !iiit'-;  the  ii;i|iiTmiist  i-*  .si'(:ii|Mi_-ii  by  a  liaml  of  >  'i:  m  i  li  ir:  ;  rtii'  -iM  iiml  liv  ii  liii.'  i.l'  dnljiliins: 
the  third  liy  leaves  and  tendrils  of  wliicli  only  the  lip«  n'main.    Fitii'.  rlay  .'-lit'lith'  mirarroiis. 

OIlM  thin,  chorolutV'i'uiored,  metallic.  I  find  no  cxiiet  parallel  fm-  iIm-  IhikI.  hut  \u  protile  und 
i^HM  of  decuntioa  aaggrat  ■  DcUaa  origin.  For  tlio  luKter  OD048ef.  C36>  Of  the  otlitr 
fngmaili  of  bovb  ttom  tho  pidioi  ill  mto  two  im  of  tho  long'|»l«llod  ntkAj,  with  or  witlMnit 
joweHimir. 

LAMPS:  0  53-61 

D  53  (L  556)  Two>nonte(l  lamp  with  central  tabe.  Fig.  75 

Kl.it  li.4t.iii!;  .-iil.'  M:!!]  gentlr  iiu'iinrrl  tn  ;i  Hiit  ami  iiniin«'  rim-  Nmz/.1i'.-  slinrt  iiml  Uluiit. 
t'l-ntrni  itteiii  is  heavy  and  hollow  in  ili<  lower  purt,  broken  auny  above.  U  ^till  l'i^eH  U.ii.i  ni.  above 
tlie  rim.  Flaky  brown  glato  fired  bl«ck  in  the  upper  part.  This  ami  tin-  fullrtwing  lamp  were 
lirobkUy  intcndad  for  •lupenMOB.  The  central  ■loin  would  iiovo  torainatcd  above  in  a  loop,  or  it 
may  liato  been  pieroed  boriacnitalljr  for  the  inaertloo  of  m  eord.  For  aioiikr  hmpo  from  Deloa  cf. 
Deunna,  ll.C.H.  XXXil,  1908,  pp.  Ml  f.  The  ty|re  whk  familiar  from  enrlier  times.  See,  for  instance, 
(Jliftilhu-i,  II.  pp.  l.Tif.,  Nob.  37  ^1,  fipa. 'J'-*!!  and  rWKl.  In  bronie,  too.  Biieh  donble  snspension  lamps 
Wi  ve  |i(i|iiil:ir.  ihuiigh  the  bronzo  was       I.iihi  iIv  sii:'pi-ni|i."i  by  im  :.ri-<  nf  cbaini*.    I  if  tlie  many 

piiUliaUed  apecimens  one  may  note,  fur  example,  ihoM  in  tiie  liritisb  Museum:  H.  M.  Catalogut  of 
Lamp$,  Noe.  SBv  M-N,  pla.].  Ill,  V-VII. 

L,  aiOS  DU  W.,  OOGOm.  H.  withoat  tube,  1M»1  m. 

D  54  (L  557)  Tiro>non]ed  lamp  with  «entr«l  tobe.  Figp.  76 

High  hoae;  aide-wall  half  nMmd  In  aeetfon;  nosalea  ehortwith  mdimentary  flukea.  An  nnplereed 
knob  on  otther  side.  Ash-grmy  clay;  dull,  black  glaze  inside  and  out. 

L,  Olio?  n,  W.,  m.  0XK8  n.  H.,  OSM  m.  The  top  of  the  stem,  the  tip  of  the  nossle  and  much 
of  tbe  aide-wall  etre  broken  away. 

D  55  (L  559)  Seven-noszled  tamp.   Fi(;.  75 

In  ahapo  tbe  luaip  nppraximatea  thoae  of  Uroneer'a  Type  XII.  Noaalea  abort  and  blwitly  pointed 
with  rndtmentary  fiakea;  vertieal  strap  handle.  Motallie  black  glase.  Wheel-made.  This  is  an  early 

specimen  of  the  iM}-calle<i  "Knidoi'  type."  Cf.  Bronoer,  pp.  .^>3  f.  For  other  fxamplcs  with  iminy 
nozzles  i^oe  J}.  C'./f.  XXXil,  liJOH,  p.llo,  fig.  7 ;  B.  M.  Catalogue  of  Lampt,  No».3Hl  3iSS),  figs.lU  1^3. 
There  are  fragownti  fnMB  «t  kHwt  three  ringlcHMmled  Imps  of  aoaewhat  liinnar  abapeb  naenUinf 
C54  57. 

r.W.,  0.12  m.    The  handle,  all  but  one  iioxsie  and  tbe  lower  part  are  broken  awiiy. 

D  56-69  (L  561-654)  Lamps.  Type  XVIIL  Fig.  75 

T.ow  lin?r  .  wntcli  'bEijK.  d  bmly  ;  hmn',  blunt  nuzzle;  vertical  strap  handle.  (>n  the  shoulder, 
ribs  (save  <'n  D  59  who«e  shoulder  if  pbiin;,  ( bi  tlio  top  of  the  nozzle,  two  c^hallovv  gruove*.  On 
the  left  side,  a  plastic  curnucopia.  Fluky  black  ^lazc.  Mould  made.  Similar  lam[»s;  E  97  102. 
The  type  is  common  in  Athens  (ef.  Brooeer,  p.  r>6,  i\g».  2  and  10),  and  in  Delo«  [B.  C.U.  XXXJI, 
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D  60  (L  55rt)  Lamp,  Type  XVI II.   Fig.  75 

I^w  bu«:  watch-BhapiMl  boily;  plain  shoulder  nurrouniteil  by  >  higli  ritn.  Kive  small  boles  were 
|iirrr<-<l  tliroui'li  tlie  »houlde>r  Inside  die  rim  lu  permit  •pilled  oil  tu  niler  the  inrundibulum. 
Noizli-  broad  and  flat  uii  top,  Verlival  strap  handle.  Aiili  i;ra)r  clajr  covered  with  inetallie.  gray- 
blark  glaze.   Tbe  lamp  it  very  crudely  sluiped.    Wlicvl  nmde. 

L.,  0.11<'>in.  W.,  en.  (UK)  m.  II.,  (M)t3in.   Fragments  are  miaaing  from  the  iioute  and  rini. 


Fig.  T.V    Lamps  rrom  Gronp  I) 


D  61  (L  555)  Lamp,  T>  pc  XIX.   Fig.  75 

Low  base;  angular  profile:  ral.<«d  rim  around  the  filling-hole;  heavy  nnpiereed  knob  on  left 
side:  long  noiile  roumled  at  Ita  end.  (Iray  clay;  Ititterlcc*,  gray-black  glaae.  This  is  a  plain 
specimen  of  the  so-called  "Ephesua  type."  named  IteeanH)  of  the  niimlwr  of  such  lanipe  found  on 
that  »ite.   On  the  type  cf.  fl.  M.  CalaUigue  of  Lampt,  pp.  4*1  ff.;  Broneer,  pp.  <i<;  IT. 

L.,  0.10  ni.  W.  without  knob,  0.00  m.       0.03  ro.   Broken  bat  romplele. 
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PLAIN  WARE:  D  62-76 

D  62  (P  629)  Water  pitcher.   Fig.  76 

Ili-avy  bttse-ring;   tiill  neck  with  flaring  li|i  and  raised  ridge  at  the  IotkI  uf  tho  handle 
■tiaehraent.    Fiiio  brown  clay,  slighlly  micnreous. 

H.,  0.213  rn.  D.,  O.K>H  in.   Handle  and  frugnicnU  from  side-wall  restored  in  plaster. 
D  63  (P  4088)  Plain  jar.   Fig.  70 

Globular  bmlj;  low  neck  with  Hnring  lip;  short  «trap  handle.    Urilty,  biifT  clay,  fired  yellow 
on  the  ontKidc.    Similar  in  Ehapc  to  E  128  and  129. 

I'.H.,  O.OtiS  m.   The  handle  oiid  a  little  of  the  mouth  remain. 


Fig.  7G.    Plain  Ware  from  Group  D 

0  64  (P  G30)  Flat-bottomed  bowl.    Fig.  76 

Flat  bottom;  concave  »ide-wall.  Cuar»e,  red  clay.  Crudely  luude.  Tbo  shape  xliows  metallic 
influence.  For  an  original  in  oilver  cf.  a  imall  pyxis  from  the  early  second-century  tomb  in  Aetolia 
{Eph.  Arch.  l!K)t;,  coin.  77  fF.,  col.  H2,  lig.  10  -  National  Museum,  No.  13,171).  A  small  va-se  of  the 
same  sihape  was  found  in  a  Hellenistic  tomb  at  Sarde.i  along  with  a  bronze  coin  datable  to 
ca.  IK!)  n.c.  iShear,  /I. X .4.  XXVI,  1!^,  pp.  401  tT.,  fig.  !)).  But  the  shape  goes  back  much  earlier, 
for  it  is  found  at  Chatby  [^Sciathi,  pi.  I.VI,  11<'>). 

H.,  0.075  m.  D.,  0.325  m.  Broken  but  complete. 
D  65-67  (P  4089-4091)  Rim  fragments  from  Ickanai.    Figs.  76  and  122 

All  are  of  gi'itty,  buiT-cnIored  clay  and  are  covered  on  the  inside  with  thin,  brown  glaze.  Of 
D  65  the  outside  is  spattered  with  similar  glaze. 
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D  68  (  I'40;i2)  Aiiiphurn  with  painted  decoration.   Fij,'.  77 

I'liimp  body;  low,  vertii-al  nrrk  witU  thickened  lip;  strap  hiindlo.    Urilty,  Haky  clay,  IjiilT  tu 
yellow  in  color.    Dccorulod  on  the  outside  with  rude  8tri|H>K  of  red  paint. 

1>.,  ea.  OH'2  in.   CMily  the  upper  purt  with  the  '2  h«ndlp«  is  preserved. 
D  69  (P  4093)  Fragments  from  a  large,  closed  vase  with  painted  decoration.   Fig.  77 

Gritty,  red  clay  covered  on  the  outside  with  white  paint  on  which  Horali?)  desipis  were 
painted  in  red. 

Rstimuted  1).  of  foot,  0.17  in.  II.  of  fragment  from  side-wall,  O.lltl  m.    One  fragment  from  base 
and  one  from  cidc  remain. 


Fig.  77.   Cooking  I'oU  and  Painted  Coarse  Ware  from  Group  D 


D  70  (P  G77)  Cooking  pot.   Fig.  77 

Round  bottom;  broad  rim  with  ri»ing  lip  to  retain  the  lid;  twisted  vertical  handles.  Coarnc 
clay,  blackened  through  and  through  by  fire. 

II.,  U.:;^:;  m.  1).,        m.    Slightly  restored  in  plaster. 

D  71  (P  678)  CtM)king  pot.    Fig.  77 

Kound  bottom:  vertical  neck  with  slightly  flariug  lip;  two  vortical  handles.  Gritty,  red  clay, 
much  blackened  by  fire. 

II.,  O.I'.t.'Vm.  I>.,  0.171  m.  Slightly  restored  in  plaster. 
D  72  ^1'  <i75l)  Casserole.   Figs.  78  and  121 

Hnlging  bottom;  broad  rim  with  rising  lip  to  retain  the  lid.  'rraces  of  a  horizontal  ItHip 
haiiilli-.  (irillv,  red  clay,  unglaied,  blackened  by  fire  on  the  outside.  Similar  casseroles:  C  73-75; 
E  141  144. 

II.,  O.Oii'i  m.  D.,  ca.  O.l'Ji  m.   About  one-half  remains. 
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D  73-75  (P  6S0-GH2)  {.'asserole  lids.    Vig.  7H 

Plain  convex  with  liciivy  knok»  on  lop.  Urilty  ted  clay,  unplaced,  blackened  liy  fire  in 
plarcft.  SiinilHr  liils;  A  56;  E  146—148.  Among  the  sherds  from  the  pithoa  are  fragments  of  several 
more  aueh  caitserolot  and  lids. 

Of  D  73:  I).,  O.^iH  in. 
Of  D  74:  I).,  0.'.M5  ni. 
Of  D  75:  1).,  CO.  O.LVi  m. 
All  are  fragmentary. 


Fig.  W.  Inscription  on  Bottom 

Fig.  79.   D  76.   Top  of  Brazier.   Scale  1:5  of  Brazier,  D  76.   Scale  1  : 8 
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0  79  ^  68S)  Bnzier.   Tigf..  T'.l  and  80 

Hm  SrC^wl  i*  liewupliefical  witb  •  lu-uvy  rim  from  w1.:i  li  r:fl«  tliroe  moulded  lu|>a.  On  tfaeir 
ImMT  (idt*  M  anaka  whose  Ioiik  beards  projert  inwuril  l<>  hn.d  tlic  pltle  above  the  g^lowinjc  coaU. 
This  bowl  WW  •up|>orti-d  at  a  convenient  bright  by  a  hollow  column  closod  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
pwi  of  tho  column  |>re.irrvrd  them  romainii  the  bottom  of  a  rrnt  br  wlilcli  tbn  air  entered  to 
reach  thr  raala  tliroujrh  umall  hole»  pirrrtd  in  llie  bottom  of  (be  bovfl.  ftampml  on  the  bottom  in 
raised  chararter*:  YHY)  (Kig.  HO)  Co«r»r,  red  clay,  UDglazcd,  For  a  more  complete  upecimrn 
tt  t  tM.   Nueb  of  i)m  bum  of  Motbor  riinilu  btmikr  «an«  frvm  tlM  pilboa.   Per  tlui  naili 

«e  jBgifd.  JKL  tM  5ii(fias  u  a,  ^  ifts,  a  d,  Cg;  iMw 

OriM-bov],  IX,aaOla.i  afbu^  n,aBQBm.  Mm*  of  lk«  bowl  ud  tte  bM»  w*  I 

bat  «WT  mtb  oT  dio  > 


MISCF.LLAXEOUS:  D  77-80 

0  77,  78      627,  628)  Fusiform  iinpiientaria.   Fig.  78 

Bhodor  ia  aliape.  Aah-grny  clay.  Two  ISrm  of  white  fwinl  around  the  body  and  one  aroaad 
the  aeck.  Crudely  aiadft  FUm  tha  (Mmm  aeaia  IragBaato  af  ftva  or  oian  otbw  ngaantwim  af 

Mmilar  ahiipe  and  fabric. 

Of  D  77.  H..  ri  u  III    L>.,  O.Q-JT  ni.    Broken  but  aoaplala. 

Of  D  78,  li ,  m.  1)..  QXm  ui  Kjitire. 

0  79  (P  4094)  Fragment  frum  a  suiall  pitcher.   Fig.  78 

Tbt  lip  flana      ma  fiHtd  witb  a  ladga  to  ncai**  a  lid.  Ooaiaa  alaj  ind       and  lad. 
Saaaistad  aa  tba  antrida  witt  boriaoatal  lowa  af  doia  appWtd  «a  tafialMW.   Vaiy  Diia  Ibbria. 

Eatiinated  D.  of  month,  OM  m. 

D  80  (MC  107 j  LoiMii-wt  ight.    Fig.  7B 

Conirtl  in  alu|i«,  much  contraeted  below;  with  alightly  llatNMd  tide^aU*.  Bad  day  caaMaiaf 
lav  partidn  «{  gril.  Sinular  w^tot  ISI^  4B,  47. 


GROUP  E 

THE  CI8TBRN 

TUf  .iiicitnit  thorouglifarr  th.it  led  out  of  the  .louthwest  corner  of  the  marliet -square 
was  bordered  on  either  side  by  shops  and  private  houses.  One  or  more  of  these  depended 
for  water  on  a  system  of  storage  basins  discovered  in  1034  to  the  east  of  the  main 
drain  which  underlies  the  roitilway  I'Fi^'.  HI).  Tbe  ^fwsipd  NNTVOir  consisted  of  a 
flaak-ahaped  ohamber  cut  in  the  aoft  bedrock  with  k  narrtnv  oaek  curbed  abovt  with 
fl«ld  stones  set  In  elay.  From  tbe  ehamlier,  a  tunnel  led  in  a  westerly  direetion  to  a 
vortical  draw-.ihaft  and  continued  i^otiio  distance  iH-yond  to  terminate  in  a  dead  end. 
An  overflow  waa  provided  by  joining  tbe  draw-abaft  to  a  neighbouring,  tile-eurbed  well 
hf  means  of  a  paaaage  waUed  with  drain  tiiet.  The  interior  of  dstem  aod  tunnela  ia 
eovered  with  waterproof  atuceo.  At  some  time  In  its  history  tbe  qrstem  was  abbrerlatod 
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by  a  wall  of  field  stones  sel  in  clay  which  was  built  across  the  passage  between  the 
main  chmmber  and  the  dmr-shnft.  Sinae  onljr  the  face  toward  the  main  chamber  was 
plastered,  it  is  clear  that  only  that  chamber  ctmtiniied  in  use. 

Draw-shaft  and  well  wouM  both  seem  to  havf  ^'nrtc  nut  of  iisp  and  to  ?iMve  been 

filled  up  aftrr  this  hlockairc  was  rfTr>rtp.|.     'I'lii-ir   til|i-i  's   \irl(l.ii   fi'w  nhlriT>,   hut  the 


MAIM   CMAMttK,  LATIWttk  LATt  wiLI. 


Fif.  81.  Gbtam  E 

two  groups  are  closely  contemporary:  froui  the  draw-shaft,  a  terracotta  head  (T  560); 
two  stamped  amphora  handles,  one  probably  Knidian  (88  SSB9),  and  one  Rhodian 

(SS2262);  a  conical  loMin-weifrht  stamped  MEAIX  (MO  78),  and  a  fragment  probably  from 
a  bone  flute  HI  SI);  from  the  well,  a  fragment  of  a  blark-glaze  bowl  incised:  ArO[. . . 
(P  3224);  a  conical  loom-weight  stamped  TAYK  (MC  9b);  a  water  pitcher  (P  3793);  a  basket- 
handled  water  jar  (P  3794);  a  bronze  pail  (B  184);  a  terracotta  lid  for  a  large  i>ithofl 
(P  3799),  and  a  fragment  from  a  marble  ba.sin  (8T  81). 

The  iTiain  chamber  of  the  rt'S(>rvoir  was  found  full  of  earth  that  showed  no  slrafificntion 
and  obviously  bad  been  thrown  in  all  at  one  and  the  same  time;  a  time  considerably 
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later  than  tlie  uiliii^;  of  (lie  rusL  itf  Uie  system,  if  uiie  may  judge  from  the  objucls  fuiiml 
in  the  earth.    Amonff  theiie  objects  there  is  an  ainaxinjr  mass  of  pottery  an«l  lampa, 

to  be  «lescril>ed  bi-low.  In  aibUtion  (o  (hose  objects  whieli  iimnediately  concern  u.s,  the 
miscellany  im-linlc!  twelve  slampe*!  liamllrs  an. I  an  aiii|iliitra  neck  wilii  two 

bandies  preserved  and  bearing  tlie  same  stamp  (8S  2016,  "Jli>7-'_'lti(),  L'ltjti,  2173— 21Tti, 
2250«  8^1  anil  2110).  Them  all,  with  one  possible  exception  (SS  2175),  were  Kniilian. 
Of  terracotta  ti;;urines  there  were  two  frafimenls,  one  representing  a  dra|»cd  woman 
(TrK)'.'!,  the  other  a  lyre  (T  i')SSi.  A  lead  suspension  wci-^rht  had  been  thrown  in  IL  12:? 
and  a  whetstone  ^^^T  70i,  a  ring  of  liouc  ^Bl  til)  and  anotlier  of  bronze  (.U  l.')'^),  a  bune 
astragal  (BI 

Fifteen  bronze  coins  were  found  in  the  fillin;;  of  the  main  chanilier,  but  they  are  so 
ba<lly  corroded  that  none  can  be  cla.s.sified  with  precision.  Two  at  least  appear  to  be 
Athenian  bronze  of  a  period  not  later  than  22i>  b^o. 

A  useful  clue  to  the  date  of  the  lllling  is  afforded  by  a  small  fragment  of  an  inscribed 
stele  recovereil  from  the  cistern  (1 151)4).  The  doenment  is  dated  by  the  archon  Nikoilenios 
in  the  year  n.c'    Tliis  date  must  obviously  be  taken  as  a  Inmiuux  ;.i-s.'  ./jj-hi  for 

liif  accumulation.  The  general  character  of  the  contents,  when  compared  with  the 
oiijects  from  Group  D  of  tbc  mid^second  century,  precludes  a  much  later  date.  One  mifrht 

then  enijuiri'  why  the  pltMie  «loeumcnt  representetl  by  the  inscribed  fragment  should 
ha\e  been  destroyetl  so  soon  after  its  publication.  The  explanation  is  possibly  to  be 
found  in  the  destructive  visit  of  Stdla  in  Hii  n.c.'  It  was  not  far  from  here  thai  he 
stormed  the  city  walls  ami  evidence  of  his  passing  has  already  been  noted  in  the  Agora 
in  the  shape  of  mouunii  nt  i>a^>'<  deuti<ied  ai  tiiat  time  and  masses  of  broken  Bculpiurc. 

The  ei-^ti-rn  may  "ell  have  been  abandoned  and  tilled  as  a  result  of  chatitres  necessitated 
in  the  oserlying  house:i  by  the  «lamage  (lone  to  them  by  the  soldiers,  if  we  suppose 
the  filling  to  have  occurred  then,  or  very  shortly  afterward,  we  may  date  the  objects 
from  the  cistern  to  the  turn  of  the  second  and  the  fint  century  and  to  the  early  years 
of  the  first. 

CATALOGUE  UF  GKOUl'  E 
BLACK'OLAZ£  WARE:  El -58 

E  1-16  (P  31t<H,  H1H_',  3812-3324)  Plates.   Figs.  »2  and  IIG 

High  baae-ring;  tbirkeufld  lip.    Inferior  Uaek  or  black-rod  glue.   Most  of  tba  platco  retsia 

traces  of  other  Tusn  otarkod  on  their  floors  In  the  kiln.  Tlie  I'if^trm  yinldrd  a  score  or  more  of 
Minilar  but  lens  complete  plates.    The  same  type  ot'  jilatc  was  found  al  I'rirae  (Mene,  p.  494, 

No.  «l,  fij;.  .Ml  . 

II.,  0.(K>1  OjOij&  lu.  U.,  0.2aK  -0.ati5  Ilk  All  broken  but  uoiirl>-  completo. 

'  I  am  iinl.tii.  i  t  >  Ml  SfMuti^-  Dnw  f.>i  tlip  reading  snd  tba  restovatton  of  tba  oflioiaU'  dsdmb. 
'  Judeicli,  lopogta^ihU  con  Athm*,  pp.  i>.)f. 
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G.  17  (!•  3327,  3328)  Plates  with  stamped  decoration.    Fig.  115 

Kireilar  in  sha|>e  to  the  precviliiig  but  nhallowvr.  McUllii-  liliirk  glaxr.  On  the  fluor,  |iahnettM 
aiampetl  within  a  ntuletlec!  circle. 

Uf  E  IS:  11.,  U.lKUni.  i>.,  U.-.'t  m.    Only  a  BP|?ineat  rcinaine. 

Of  E  17:  D.  ul^  ha9«-rin|;.  O.OiH  iii.    (July  the  uiidille  |>art  remains. 

^  1  8-  21  ;P  3320,  3330,  332;"),  'S3W)  Plates  with  profiled  lips.    Figs.  R2  and  116 

Shallow  platea.  Of  E  18  the  lip  ia  Hat  on  top;  of  E  19  nn<I  20  :<liKhlly,  an<l  of  E  21  >harply, 
proAled.  The  Riaxe  of  all  in  thin  and  metallic.  E  20  anil  E  2t  >iup|H>r(ed  otbitr  thsc*  on  (heir 
Huura  in  the  kiln. 

Of  E  18:  H.,  O.fW  in.  O..  (CHI  m. 

Of  E  19:  II.,  (MM  I  in.   !>.,  O.ITi!  m. 

Of  E  20:  H.,  tt.iKiH  m. 

or  E2I:  II.,  n.()l  in.  !>.,  O.IHI  m. 

.\ll  nn*  more  or  I***:*  fraf^nrntary. 


II  f  )•  I  «t 


Fig.  S2.    Ulack-glaae  Plates  from  Uroiip  E 

E22  26  I P  3332,  3;J31,  3333 -.3335)  Plates  with  offset  rims.    Fig.         For  tiie  proflle 
cf.  0  1,  Fig.  116 

High  ha2€-rin|;a:  bronil,  oifuct  rimt  with  outer  edge  slightly  nptnmrd.  E  22  29  have  rouloltml 
circles  on  their  Hoori  and  retain  traces  of  other  vases  stacked  above  them  in  the  kiln.  'I1ie  glaie 
on  all  is  metallic  and  baa  usually  fired  red  where  covered  by  another  vase  in  the  baking'. 

H.,  0.ail    n.(r>l  m.  I).,  im-OJiUm.   AII  are  fragmmlnry. 

E  27  32  (P  3336-3341)  .Saucttra  with  furrowed  rims.   Figs.  83  and  117 

Heavy  base  ring,  slightly  flaring.  Downtnrned  rim  with  two  rilU  careleHsly  run.  The  floor 
only  was  covered  with  thin  brownish  glaie.  E  32  sliows  traces  of  atackiuK  in  the  kiln.  There  are 
fragment*  of  several  more  such  saoeen  among  the  eberda  from  the  cistern.  Similar  inareri:  A3  5, 
38;  C  2. 

H.,  O.0(Ci   OjDIin.  D.,  ai3-0.iai>m.    All  are  broken  bnt  nearly  complete. 

E  33  44  (P  .•m2-33W),  33.VJ,  3351,  3362)  Bowls  with  outcuned  lips.    Figs.  83  and  117 

Heavy  bate-ring;  angular  side-wall.  Uf  E  43  and  44  the  side-walls  are  eiceptionally  utruigfaL 
The  glaie  on  all  is  tliin,  metallic  and  neually  much  flaked.  E  34  shows  traces  of  stacking.  E  41  in 
rather  finer  in  fabric  than  the  others  and  on  its  floor  is  a  circle  of  rouletting  enelusanK  tiny 
stamped  leavee.  On  the  flour  of  E  44  a  ligature,  >E,  was  Bcriitclted  through  llie  dry  gluze:  probably 
the  taitial  letters  of  th«  owner's  name.    There  are  fragmcnbt  of  many  more  such  bowls  from  the 
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ciKlcrti.  Similar  bon  U:  A  9  t3,  71,  72;  C  3;  D  2  6.  From  a  IlelleniBtic  tomb  at  Sparta  comes  a 
clOMS  parallel  fur  E  43:  U.S.A.  XIU.  IlKKJ    l'.K)7,  p.  UV2.  fig.  7 j. 

Avvrnife  II.,  0.n.'>  m.  I).,  0.12  in.  E  42  i»  exceptionally  large,  measuring  0.07  m.  Iiigb,  O.IK  m.  in 
diameter.    All  are  broken  but  fairly  complete. 


Fig.  m.   niack-glaxe  Ware  from  Group  K 

E  45  (P  3353)  Base  of  smnll  bowl 

High,  thin  base-ring;  almost  Hat  floor;  vertical  side-wall.  KitiT.  slightly  niiracooua  clay,  covered 
with  flaky,  rril  glaze.  On  the  bottom,  within  the  base-ring,  incised  in  the  dry  clay,  a  large  mu. 
Similar  bonl^^:  D  10-12. 

D.  of  base,  ca.  0.052  m.    Only  a  fragment  of  the  bottom  remainit. 

E  46-48  (P  33^)5,  33r)(5,  3422)  Hemispherical  bowls  with  I>a8e-rinps.    Figs.  S4  unil  117 

All  hiivc  circle:*  uf  roulctting  on  tlioir  floors.  E  46  and  47  nre  ciivered  with  metallic  black 
glaze.  E  48  may  well  bo  iin  imported  piece:  its  clay  is  biifl'  in  color,  fine  but  granular  and  it  is 
covered  in»ide  and  out  with  firni,  red  glaze.  A  similar  Ixiwl:  D  7.  For  the  shape  cf.  Priene,  p.  12:1, 
No.  7 1,  fig.  .'►:«•. 

H.,  0.01*J  0.05t>  m.       O.IO-ai(W  m.   All  fragmentary. 


Fig.  Rl.   Black-glaio  Bow  la  from  Group  E 

E  49  (P  3354)  Dct  i»  bowl.    Fig.  H4 

l^w  base-ring;  heinisphcricnl  bowl  with  lip  slightly  thickened  toward  the  outride.  Gritty  clay, 
fired  for  the  mont  part  to  nrh-gray,  in  plnce»<  to  red.  Cuvcrivl  on  the  inoide  with  a  thin,  black 
wash,  some  of  which  was  also  »plaAhed  on  the  outside. 

H.,  0.07  m.  D.,  0.20  m.   Much  of  the  side-wall  restored  in  plaster. 
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-  So  (P  3360)  Deep  bowl.    Fig.  85 

Heavy,  (Uring  bue-rln^.    Side-wall  rims  in  a  fpntic  nnlirokcn  carve.    Narroir,  outeurTcd  rim 
pi«rced  for  9U9)>i>i»iDn.    Covered  on  the  innide  and  tlie  npprr  part  of  the  ouUide  with  metallic 
black  Klaze  nliirli  lia-n  fired  red  on  tlic  floor  where  another  vase  »«*  utafked. 
O.Ilio  m.  D.,  Oliil  in.    I'art  of  aide-wall  restored  Id  plaster. 

t  51  iP33f.l)  Large  pyxis.   Fig.  86 

.Miin!<iv4'  haHT-riii^;  i>hiillitvr  lower  howl,  divided  by  a  broad,  |trojectin^  l^^e  from  the  u|i|ier 
wntl.  KiilT  rluy,  i>ligliilr  mirseooiia,  covered  inride  and  ont  with  red  glaxe  wbirh  liu*  largely  flaked 
away.  It  i>  not  impniiaikle  that  the  fra^irnent  of  a  lid,  ESS,  belonpi  with  thi*  piere.  i'ho  <>hii|i« 
it  i-ommon  in  this  iwrimi,  thongh  our  piece  is  nnueually  lar)^.  An  iinglnu'd  iperiinen,  eoniplrta 
with  lid,  wa>  found  in  the  rirh  Thoeealian  tomb  of  the  second  century  luc.  (Ath.  Mitt.  XX.WII, 
ItlP.'.  p.  lOT,  K.  p,  IIO^  Others  are  decorated  in  tlie  West  Slope  style  (Ath.  Mitt  .\XVI,  IMII, 
p  7.'>,  No.  ]'.*;  Uaur,  Stoddatd  CuUtHion.  No.  nIV.,  tiR.  !(»:  C.W A.  Pa^  Baa  'i,  Mtuee  Sehmrktr,  S, 
III  L  and  N*.  pi.  4,  !-.>  and  lb). 

■  (.,  0.301  ui.  1).  at  the  flange,  0,33  m.  U.  of  rim,  U.81  m.   Side-wall  restored  in  plaster. 


Fig.  Wi.    Black-glise  Uowl  and  Pyxis  from  Oronp  K 


E  52,  53  (P  3357,  3368)  Two-handled  bowls.    Fig.  84.    For  the  profile  cf.  D  17,  Fig.  118 

HiKh,  flaring  hase  rings.  Tall  upper  walls  inclined  slifthtly  inward.  Iloriionlal  handles  bent 
hark  on  iheinnrlves.  Metallii'  black  {(laxe.  On  the  floor  of  each,  a  circle  of  rouletting.  'Hicre  are 
frai^nents  of  turn  other  such  bowls.    Similar  Irowls:  D  17  and  18. 

Of  E  52:  H.,  0.077  m.  I>.,  0.171  m. 

or  E  53:  11..  0.at«.1  m.  D.,  0.17  in. 

Both  are  fragmentary. 

E  54  (P  33G2)  Small  pitcher.   Fig.  86 

Heavy  base-rinf;:  broad  shoulder;  slender  neck  with  wheel-run  grooves  around  its  lower  part; 
strap  handle.   Covered  with  flaky  glaze,  mottled  black  and  brown. 

P.H.,  0.09  m.  O.,  0.11  m.    The  month,  tite  handle  and  parts  of  the  side-wall  are  broken  away. 

E  55  (P  33«3)  .Small  pitcher.    Fig.  »(j 

Flat  bottom;  side-wall  iif  angular  profile.  Covered  with  dull  black  glaae  inside  and  oat. 
Similar  pitchers;  D  20  and  21. 

I'.H.,  0.106  m.  L).,  O.OW)  m.  The  lip,  the  baitdle  and  parts  of  the  side-wall  are  miosing. 
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E  56  iP  3304^  Splieroi<J  jii;,'.    Fip.  80 

Mai  bottom,  i>lip)itly  imet  frutn  tlie  »iJo  wall;  spberoiil  tiiMiy:  low  rim,  »)ifrhtly  niitrunrd: 
«rovcred  iiii>ule  ami  <iiit  «'itii  lilai-k  glnz«  fired  to  red  in  places.  A  line  of  glaxe  liM  been  scrat4-lied 
Away  at  the  jiiiirtiun  of  xiile-wall  nnd  rim.   A  •iiiiiUr  ju^:  0  19, 

11^  O.OiH  III.  I).,  (I. II  III.    Tlie  bandle,  much  of  the  lip  and  part  of  tho  »idp-wall  aro  iniii»in(;. 

E  57  iP317G)  Bowl  with  lion's  head  .x|>(niL    Fijr.  HG 

.Siiiiilnr  in  simpp  to  D  13.    Itliick  glaz(>.  thin,  metallic. 

IMi  ,  O.O.'il  m.   I).,  0.072  in.    Tho  handle,  hnsc  and  niucli  uf  the  vide  wall  are  mitifing. 


Kt^  C»9  KM  K»7  IS* 

Vig.  I*'.    Ulark-jtlaze  Ware  from  (Jroiip  K 
E  58  {P  3175)  .<;|»heroi(l  inkwell.    Fi<?.  86 

The  body  is  almoiit  a  ]K>rfert  Rphere  with  a  small  opening  on  the  lop.  On  ita  oiitnide  a  net 
pattern  was  inrised  while  the  clay  was  still  sofL  There  is  no  trace  of  handle.  Covered  inside 
and  out  with  red  glaze  somewhat  tiaked.  The  base,  which  must  have  been  broad  and  Hat,  is 
completely  broken  away.  A  fragment  of  a  similar  but  smaller  vase  came  from  the  Titlios  1>.  On 
the  net  pattern  cf.  the  note  on  D  38.  The  type  is  not  nncommon.  In  the  National  Museum  there 
is  a  complete  Kpceimen  very  much  like  ours  wive  that  it  has  on  its  •<ide-wnll  a  iien  holder  in  the 
shape  of  an  eagle's  head,  pierced  vertically  (Nicole,  Supptfinrnf  au  Calahfiut  litsi  Vtisr*  I'rintt  rfu 
HlHtrt  Xatiimnl  d'Alliinf»,  I'uris,  I'.UI,  No.  ll.'»S,  pi.  XXI i.  An  identical  !i|M-c'iniPn  is  illuftriited  by 
l<.-inr,  Stoddard  ColUeliun,  No.  IW,  fig.  1<1<>.  In  the  National  .Mn.'^eum  there  is  a  hinaller  well,  with 
plain  side-walls  and  without  the  ]HMi-holder,  placed  in  a  ca»e  of  lam|>s.  There  i»  another  specimen 
like  ours,  and  likewise  lacking  its  base,  illustrated  in  V.A.  Payt-Bas  I',  Musee  Sehritrlrer.  '2.  Ill 
L  and  N,  pi.  I.  1 1.  Kroin  I'ricnn  come  two  Hellenistic  wells  with  spheniid  hodieii  and  Hat  base.-* 
but  with  a  double  mouth  so  arranged  that,  were  the  ves^.^el  to  be  overturned,  not  i|uite  all  its 
contents  could  eacape  i  I'ritut,  jip.  l-i>,  i:*),  Nos.  !18,  Itlt,  fig.  .'itO,  with  references  to  similar  vej-^ols 
in  blue  faience  and  terra  sigillata  and  to  another  from  Asia  Minor!.  Several  Mpecimens  have 
recently  been  found  in  an  early  Hoinnn  well  in  Corinth,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  O.-.car  Hronoer. 
Cf,  further  Paul  Wolters,  Miinch  ' Jahrb.  Vlll,  liU3,  p. 211;  K.  Oswald  and  P.  D.  I'ryce,  Terra  Sigillnia, 
London.  I'.fJl.  pp.  *-•*>".»  f,  pi.  LXX. 

IMI.,  O.tN'i  III.  !>.,  <I.U<1  ni.   Base  and  fraginenU  of  side-wall  are  miasing. 

WEST  SLOPE  W.\RE :  E  59-69 

E  59  (P  31 H.-))  Amplior.t.    Fips.  HI  an.l  hs 

I'liiek  neck  with  broadly  Huring  lip.  Twistetl  hamllct  with  short  spurs  at  the  lower  point  of 
attachment.  On  the  shoulder  on  either  side  there  i.i  a  panel  of  cliecker-lxiard  pattern  between 
eros.«-halchiiig.    The  neck  is  encircled  with  an  ivy  garland.    The  glaze  has  been  scratched  from 
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■hullow  K">'>^'<'"  iirtiuiiil  tli<'  top  of  thn  nc<-k,  the  ro<ii  of  tlin  nnrk,  and  lite  ti>|i  of  llie  6i<)i>-wit1l. 
'I'Ikt  hIciiik  of  Ihr  iry  Ifnvm  iirt*  iniTiNc*!.  White  waa  iisod  for  llir  attrrnain  u\unres  of  the  cbeck^r- 
Iwiartl,  for  thn  niiiin  rtvm  iind  tlic  herrion  of  tho  \\y  gnrUn<l.  aiiil  for  I<ni|ik  on  (he  «i<le-wa1l  below 
Ihc  hanilleii.    Fine,  liiiBT  rln)r,  th«  glaze  mottled  black  ami  rod. 

II.,  OMtlt  III.  I>.,  0.:>0I  Ml.    Kraeniciititr V ;  the  haw  iind  oni-  hun>IU>  are  inl'minp. 


I 


Fig.  Hi.   West  Slo]>n  Aniphorao  from  (vruiip  K 

E  60  (P  3177)  Amphora.    Fig.  87 

lx>w,  flnriiitc  1m.-M.>  riiiK.  On  the  >hnnld«r,  to  eitlier  side  of  the  handle,  ero«ii-hatchin|it  !» 
thinned  ela;-.  Tlii>  tanselled  rad»  of  rihhon!>  done  in  while  puint  hani;  on  the  dide-wall  beneath 
earh  liiindlc.    The  has  been  iirnitelied 

from  a  |rr<Ktvt'  aronnd  the  hiiM*-ring  ami  around 
the  top  of  (he  itidv  wall.  ex|K»in|r  the  miltos- 
enverrd  rlay.  Fine,  huff  rlay,  inetallic  hiark 
glaze. 

r.ll ,  0.1 1 1  in.  I>.  of  ha«4-,  O.m  m.  OnW 
the  loner  |iart,  inrlndine  a  little  of  (he 
shoulder,  remains. 


E  61  (V  -Am,  Aiii|ihoni.    Fig.  87 

l/ow,  flaring^  IraM  rini;.  cuanely  moulded, 
(hi  (lie  Khinibler  (here  in  a  trace  of  diniioish- 
in|;  rrrlan|:lcii.  (h>  (he  nldcnall  benea(h 
earh  handle  arc  two  Innp*  in  while  pHlnl 
The  fclute  wa»  wrntrhed  from  a  groove 
around  the  hnfr-ring  and  the  (op  of 
(he  sldemall.  Fine,  ImfT  clay,  metallic 
Mark  gliizc. 

I'  ll,.  (MIKS  in.  D.  of  hiwe,  O.fflU  in.  The 
lower  part,  with  a  little  nf  (lie  shoulder, 
reniiiinii. 


Kif-.  MM.    E  99.   \Vc!i(  Slo|i«  Amplmra. 
From  a  Kestorntion  in  Water-color.    Scale  to  1:4 
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E  62  (P  Xm)  Plate.   Fip.  89 

lli|(l>,  fl«rin|{  buo-ring.  Dorp  bnwl  with  upluriicd  rim.  Oii  tlie  bnttntn,  williln  (Up  I>ii»i?  riiif;, 
it  m  (lAr  n(  H  |ininlii,  «Upriinl<:ly  while  mid  yclloir.  llie  f;l*xe  is  nerstchnl  from  a  ^ruovi*  i<n  Ihe 
undrr  ciiJo  nf  thn  Imtr  rinf;.  The  side  wall  is  bounded  gbovo  and  h«low  by  a  pair  «f  Krui>vmi  frnm 
which  the  pinze  na*  *<.'ratclie<l.    Karh  pair  of  gtooiet  enclose!  a  band  of  pairs  of  abort  daihfw 


Pig.  »>.  E  82.   West  Slopo  Plato.   Scale  1 :  9 
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WHITE  E30N  black      ^   ™        BUFF  BnON  BLACK 

Fig.  UO.   E  63.    W«st  8la|>a  riat«.   Scule  1  :  2 

white,  il*  fruit  in  yrllow.  Metallic  liliirk  gliiz«.  Wlirrr  tlir-  glnzi-  wiik  •rratclicd  awur  the  narfitro 
of  the  rifly  luid  Im'cii  cN>vere<i  uith  miltus.  Fur  n  liuiilnr  KlAte  <>f  dp4?rr|iitu(le  in  ilornl  decoration 
cf.  the  ivy  wreath  iiii  (he  Utile  aiii|>harii,  D  27. 

H„  0.077  m.  I>.  ftf  rim,  n.'TMi  in.,  of  baM,  n.()7!l  in.    Miicli  of  the  side-wnll  restored  in  plaatcr. 

28 
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E  63  iP  -W))  PlatP.    FiR.  SO 

Siiniliir  in  !>)iii)m*  Ii>  (lir  prdcriling.  On  ll<e  bottuui,  uirliiii  llic  ljii»i>->iii|;,  there  U  a  eUr  of  nix 
poinlia,  four  whitn  mil  Inu  yi'llow.  'Die  f;liixe  was  M;i'iilvlieil  from  a  groo\e  on  llie  underniile  of 
the  bm^r-rinir.  'Die  'iilr  nail  is  boiinileil  above  nnd  below  hy  |iairs  uf  i;to«ve«  from  nrlilrh  lite 
glaic  hat  bePii  >ri'atrlieil.  Iletneen  the  upper  pair  there  l»  a  baiiil  uf  »hort,  tranaverse  ttrokvi  in 
white  paint:  betwern  the  Inner  pair,  a  line  of  dot^  in  white.  Fmra  the  lower  zone  spring  tlrnilvr 
ray»  alternnl<-ljr  white  and  yellou'.  Metallic  blark  ;;luxe.  The  nhupe  of  tbia  and  tlie  prereiiinit 
piece  at  plates  is  furpri>iii|;  at  lliin  period  iiiid  ruiacs  the  suapirion  Ihitt  the  original  of  the  Irpo  i> 
to  lie  found  in  the  red-figure  lids  of  fourth  century  lekunai  (uliieli  could  alto  serve  a«  plnt»  on 
oecasioD;,  one  of  the  nioet  popular  shapes  of  the  eipirinp  red  fiiture  style.  The  relatively  lale  date 
of  our  two  plato«  is  amply  proven  by  the  utter  deha>enji-nt  of  Ihe  old  molite  of  the  (^rape  vine  on 
the  one,  hy  the  complete  predouiioaiice  of  ((eometrii'  di*si|(n  on  ilie  other.' 

11,  OOTKm.  D.  of  rim,  »'.>I3  m.,  of  base,  O.OT.'i  ui. 


E  64-88  I P  3507,  336H  hikI  3373,  3372,  3371,  3370)  Fragments  of  West  Slope  vases.  Fig.  SU 

Krufrmcnts  ECS  a  and  b  come  from  the  lid  of  a  large  pyxis,  |io«»ibly  ESI.  Around  the  edge 
ran  a  garland  of  grain:  its  sterna  and  leaics  in  while  |Miint,  heiida  in  thinned  clay,  kernels  in  white 
paint.  The  mid  lines  of  the  aleina  are  incised.  There  are  short  bars  of  thinned  rlny  and  duls  of 
while  iiaint  in  ihe  lower  field.  Inside  and  ontMdr  are  coveieil  with  rcildirh  black  glaze.  E  66  is 
from  the  lini  of  a  stucer  similar  to  0  28.  E  67,  with  its  gailand  of  dehaaed  grupe  vine  V;  is  a 
fragment  from  the  mouth  of  a  straight-walled  kautharos.  The  glaxe  of  all  the  fmgmcnis  is  very 
|M>or  and  the  painting  ii  caieles^. 


E  69  (P  3IH7  I  Fra}!iiicnt  of  a  relief  IhiwI  with  painted  rini.    Fig.  '.II 

The  lower  part  of  Ihe  vajue  was  >ha]ked  in  a  mould  like  an  ordinary  Megiirian  buul.  LUit  the 
wall  wii>  carried  high  ulwivr  the  edge  of  the  mould  and  inellned  slightly  inward.  Itic  nionldcti 
lone  rnmpriscM  a  jencllril  line,  a 
band  of  douhle  spirals  iind  a  line 
of  roM'ttes  and  sprtiys  alternating. 
I  hi  the  sidc'Wiill,  iiliove,  there  is 
a  eonvcniional  wreuth  uf  leaves 
renilercd  alternately  in  thinned 
clay  ami  white  paint.  Firm, 
black  glaze:  scratcheil  away  in 
wheel- run  grooves  bounding  Ihe 
upper  wall.  The  inrae  cnm- 
bination  of  motive  for  the  upper 
zone  ia  found  in  a  Megiirian  howl 
from  the  Wei-t  Slope  lAth.  MiU. 
X.XVI,  IHOI,  p,  fiy,  A  ai.  Two 
fragments  of  similar  high  rimmi-d 
bowla  or  kantharoi,  combining. 


'  An  earlier  stage  of  development 
is  represented  by  a  lecent  find  on  the 
I'nyx  Hill.  For  similar  decoration  on 
the  insuJc  of  u  plate  cf.  Alh.  Mill.  X.WI, 
1HI)I,  p.  Hi,  Nu.  ,t-J:  from  Albeiis,  now 
in  Uonn. 


West  Slu|i«  I'lute  from  the  I'nyx,  nnderside 
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like  tliea*,  tl»e  two  techniques,  vere  foand  on  tlw  West  Slope  {ibid,,  p.  71,  8n  ami  b).    Apart  fnMa 
llicse,  tlie  cistern  yielded  only  «even  or  eiglit  liinall  fcrap»  of  West  Slope  Wiire. 
I'.H.,  O.O&'i  tn.  I'.W..  (M)71  in.   Only  u  piece  of  tlie  lip  and  up|ier  wall  remain*. 

4     SB  % 


Fig.  y|.    Wo»l  Slope  Ware  from  Gronp  R 


LAOYNOI:  E70-73 


E  70  P  »375)  Lajrynos.    Fig.  92 

I.OW  body  and  neck.  Flaring  mnutli.  Strap  b.^ndle  doubly  grooved.  A  band  of  black  paint 
encircles  the  Ixixc-ring  and  tin*  lower  part  of  the  nidr  wall.  Around  lb«  top  of  the  'idc-woll  is 
snotlicr  broad  band  with  two  linn  below  and  two  lines  on  the  nbonlder  above:  a  black  band 
encircled  the  root  of  the  neck  and  another  the  lip.  On  top  uf  the  shoulder  arc  fonr  ribbons,  with 
(aMrllcd  ends  tied  in  liow-knol*  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  In  the  field  iire  i>hort  black  strokes. 
There  are  trarcn  of  red  paint  on  tbc  back  of  the  handle  and  around  its  point  of  attacbineut  to 
tlie  neck.  Huff  clay  covered  with  a  6nn  white  siting.  The  paint  of  the  designs  varies  from  black 
to  brown. 

H.,  0.167  m.  D.,  0.17K  m.    Kragments  of  the  mouth  and  side-wall  restored  in  plaster. 

E  71  (P  3374)  Lajtynoa.   Fig.  92 

lligli  body;  short  neck;  flaring  mouth;  handle  doubly  grooved.  L'lay  buff  to  red,  covered  all  over 
with  while  |kaiiit.  Around  the  shoulder,  a  broad  band  of  black  with  twn  narrow  lines  above  and 
licliiw.  There  is  a  Imnd  of  black  pnint  around  the  root  of  the  neck  and  another  around  the  oul»ide 
of  the  lip.  Of  the  decorulton  mi  the  lop  uf  the  siliutildrr  there  remains  une  ribbon  tied  ill  a  bnw. 
knot  at  the  rwit  of  the  nei-k. 

H.,  (t.lii:im.  1*.,  O.liii  ni.    I'arts  of  the  side-wall  and  handle  restored  in  plaster. 

E  72  (P  33<<>)  Lag>  n<t.s.   Fig.  92 

l/ow  body,  high  neck,  tliirkened  lip:  strap  handle  doubly  grooved.  Above  the  white  there  are 
bands  of  red  pnint  around  llic  lip,  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  junction  of  the  ahoulder  and  aide-wall 
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(with  a  line  on  the  shoulder  above  and  another  on  the  side-wall  helow)  and  tkC  the  junt  liun  ot  the 
f  idc-uull  and  ha^e-ridg.  On  top  of  the  ehoulder  there  were  wreaths  of  whirh  truces  of  two  lemaiii. 
Dark  buff  clay;  t)i«  wliit*  paint  it  amch  nibiMdi  tii«  d«eor»tiOD  is  in  nd  paint  Two  elotely  aimilar 
lagjnoi  vm  fonnd  In  tin  dmnliar  tomb  tn  Aagtna  to  be  dated  praliaMf  between  144  and  U3  mx. 

{Anh.  Ant.  I'.Wl.  mis,  3")  ff.,  fip.        Cf.  al^'o  Leroiu,  No  17  (from  Eretrinl  for  shape  and  deeorattoOu 

H.,  0.i^2  m.        (J.l^i.'i  m.    Fragments  of  tlie  side-wall  and  handle  restored  in  plaster. 

E  73      3188;  Lagynos.    Fig;.  92 

Shallow  body:  the  neck  tall  and  ta]>crinp;  the  lip  tbickeoed;  the  handle  twitted.  There  is  a 
hand  >if  n'<i  puirit  iiroiitnl  thf  Im:-?  ring,  another  ;u  tin'  outer  edge  of  the  shonlder,  and  within 
thi.s  two  n't  lines;  the  lip  ii  nil;  tlo-  top  of  the  shoulder  is  plain.  On  the  side  wall  jost  below  the 
ahonMi'i  II  iiiu  was  earefull}'  iiii  i-.t'.!  in  the  soft  eUy.  Tiie  riny  \»  bofT  in  color.  Cf.  PritHt,  p.  401, 
Kq.  lit,  fig.  &!19.  Leioni,  No-  d  ifroiu  Daloa)  it  alto  very  similar  in  shape  and  deeoratioB.  Aamg 
tha  sherds  from  this  efsteiii  dicre  are  tmall  fragments  of  perhaps  tiiree  more  lagynol,  axMbMn^ 
however,  no  iinni>unl  feuturio. 

II.,  O.lKi  m.  I).,       m.   Fragiueut*  of  the  handle  and  Bid<*-wall  restored  in  plaster. 

MEOARIAN  BOWLS  AND  RELATED  WARE:  E74-M 

E  74-77  (P  8378-8381)  Bowls  with  long  petals.  Figs.  9S  and  M 

'V\>me  four  pieces  illoatrata  tome  of  tha  poatibia  variadona  aoaang  the  bowls  of  long  petals: 
E74  with  iu  petals  divided  by  jewelled  llnoa  terminatlaf  in  tlay  leaves  (ef.  04Q),  E75and78«itli 


Fig.      b.   E  74.   Scale  a  :  3 
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npp<T  zimr  M'  rug  tin i3  iliirt,  E  77  rnrii[il.>(*Oy  lurking  itii  i3|'p' ■■  ^  m  ,  Of  rlir  lii-t  tlrcf  tlio 
inc(l:illi'in!<  wftv  contrr^  with  riMcUe*,  Umt  of  (Ito  fouilli  i*  pUiin  (r{.  D  42  44j.  E  74  aod  76  have 
no  M  riit<  hr.i  liM  buMth  tiM  Hn.  Om  lU  Um  glut  h  tUo  m4  anltllic,  wijimg  in  mIot  Ami 

blark  to  till. 

Of  E  74:  II.,  O.OK)  lu.  D.,  0.1 1;>  ni. 
Of  E  75:  H.,  0.074  in.  V.,  0.12.')  m. 
or  ETIi  H.,  0.074  m.  v.,  0M6  m. 
Of  £77:  OJOU  UL  0.138  m. 
All  an  aMN  w  Im  fraganrtwjr. 

E  78  (P  8382)  Bowl  with  concentric  seralclre1«a.         95a  and  b 

In  lb«  mfdn]'.    I  I    -s  rosette  with  alteriialiiid  |i«t:il<  lunl  Dii'  ^illt'  ivull  i.  iin  iipint  hy 

foiir  ^n»uj^  iy(  luticftjlrie  ?<*inicircl<»9  sospiend<!d  fr-nn  [hi*  niisrvl  litjf  \\hit'li  4'M:i*i;tiiic«  liip  upprr 
znni*.  B*t\*t*i*n  e:irii  'Hij)  tlicie  is  u  jewt*lU'ii  line  furkfil  iit  the  t-i]-.  I  hiii  black  irlazi',  itoinifwhnt 
tiakiMl.  Foi-  llie  dfCfrattuti  <.(.  iIr'  laiiiji  E  113.  It  has  ln'#iii  !<iiirgc*«l«ii  tUitC  tli«  nM>ti\i?  of  runrrntric 
Mimirirclm  d*"\«*lu]M-ii  fri'tn  tli*-  (^iirliiti.l  iZiiliii.  Vrirnr.  p.         Nu^.  lU  und  rC);  Jahrh  XXIII, 

VSKfK..  p.  i;T,  .Vo.  Cinirliy,  pi.  XIII.  Haur,  SU»ld,nd  folUclion,  Hat.  'JUS  (tig.  i6\  nad  But 
Me  p.  I IV. 

II.,  O.Uti'.i  III,  !>.,  0  |.'I7  m.    Much  of  th«  riui  and  sidc  vinll  in  miiaiag, 

E  79  (P       " '  How!  svitli  fli  ir.il  ami  vepc»;ilile  dectiratiotj.    Fi^is. '.'•)!»  mirl  h 

Sh*llM«.  rim  I...SI..H.1-1I.  » ilh  sli^rhlly  Killf.l  lip.  Ill  fUe  med.illiun  i..  11  r.i,rite  uith  p«luU,  upala 
un<i  sdmirii".  .Vrrniri'l  it  th<'r<'  a  liiiiid  nf  i^frmll,  vcirn-tl  irnvfi^  tr-nn  ubici]  Hprini;  aUernuttdv 
acanthut  Iravca,  lung  nUmnuKl  Huuvis  and  lutiu  pcUilit.    Tli«  ii|ip«i  ioim)  )•  a  baud  of  beading, 

Mdi  bliRNd,  iMtwMu  niM4  Itaw.  Thm  b  m  wrateM  Hat  bMaatii  the  Up,  Rtd  elajr,  ««r««d 
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witli  firm  glnze  which  Rred  red  over  the  lower  pirt  lioth  in.iide  ami  out.  The  coinhiiiation  of 
ttranthii*  leavcD  and  lutua  petals  was  common  enough  elsewhere  than  at  Athena.  Cf.  Beniidorf, 
Or.  u.  Sic.  VatentnUtr,  pi.  LVIII,  1  (Mcgara);  Jahrb.  XXIll,  1908,  p.  :>1,  No.  f)  South  KuMiaf; 
I'ergamon,  1,  p.  27 i,  Sg.  10,  Beiblatt  10,,  42tu»iii;  48,  (I'orgamon);  Exptd.  E.  von  Sieglin,  II  3, 
fig;.  79  a  f Alexandria).   The  fiatne  de<rorative  scheme  and  style  are  found  aUo  on  one  of  the  silver 


FiR.  9«'>  u.   E  79 


ho^tli  from  llildeitheim  (I'ernirc  and  Winter,  Dtr  Itildenhtimer  Silberfund,  Berlin,  1<.)()I,  pp.  2Ktr.. 
pU.  VI  and  VII;  Cunrlty,  p.  871,  Rg,  75  li).  Its  fabric,  shape  and  decoration  ure  again!>t  an  Athenian 
origin  for  our  piece.  It^  shape  is  clo>e  to  that  of  I'ergamene  bowls  and  the  scheme  of  decoration 
would  also  eceui  to  have  been  popular  in  I'ergamon. 

11.,  O.ifX)  m.  I).,  OJK.')  m    I'arls  of  the  base  and  side-wall  are  restored  in  plaster. 

E80  (  P33«5i  Wall  fragment.    Fig.  97 

On  tlie  side-wall  are  the  bor.-<e.s  of  a  iiundrigii  Kulloping  left.    Of  the  upper  xone  there  remains 
n  band  of  egg  and-dart.    The  relief  is  high.    Pull  black  glaxe,  (onienhat  flaked. 
P.H.,  Oil'il  m.  I'.W.,  ().0»W  m. 
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E  81  (P        Wall  fr««m«iit.  Fig.  97 

Apidlii  stuidi,  VWV  »  l««  «r  M  Utftd  Witt  hb  rlfht  hMul.  MMllis 

llM  MilMaMMer.C1«L 

]*.H..  Ouintn.  KW,  WnTn. 


lilaak  glaae.  For 


en 


am 


•r  ft  lMi«r  PildMr.  8«d«1i« 

e  82  (P  8386)  Wall  fra;;inei>t.    Fijr.  1)7 

YlM  lavcr  nidi-nall  U  divxivil  l>y  a  fine,  raided  line         tW»  MMt.    In  III*  lowvr  a  winged 
victory  cUndv,  a  irrcaili  in  Wr  left  liand,  licr  rif;lit  Hrm  nlitd  abov*  W  li«ad.    in  the  n|>|i«r 
a  TMtory  fliw  right.    AImvc,  a  band  of  ovulos.    iluff  vlar.  cnvvrc )  wllli  blark  glaM,  niiell  ilalMiL 
S  diviviM  of  tlje  >ide-»all  into  two  figuretl  i«nr»,  rare  in  Athi-n",  »iipt.'<-«t»  tiM  Inftucnrs  M 
the  AMm  nAvilrf  of  Vk--'>-t<  iin|>ori<-<l  fr<kio  incli  a  iBBiMifaelarjr  as  that  of  PeryMaon  wliora  the 
vaa  more  CMamon.   i  cr.  /Vr/mimm,  I,  Bcibialt  41^  —        ttti'  V«t  •  aMMWInt  linilar 
Ml  «f.  IV,  pi.  LXX,  No.  mi.    On  Hm  ininciplo  of  die  MrnmsniMftt  m« 

Conib/,  p.  371.) 

P.H.,a.<Haa».  V.W.. 

etS  (P  33>*:i  l  Krapiictits.    Ply.  97 

la  Ibe  oMdaltiaa  it  a  rowtto  of  dg^t,  poialad  pelak   Uii  th«  tide-wall  an  tfacei  of  a|«ra^t 
wbh  Icawa.  Tke  npiicr  aaiw  tmiiitti  of  •  kuiA  of  «gg'U4-4lart  aanwuiM  hjr  •  Uaa  of  deabla 
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spirals  which  is  pnnctuftted  hj  tinjr  leaTW.  Buff  ciajr,  covered  with  black  glue,  fired  to  red  in 
placee  end  aoniMrlMt  flaktd.  Fwt  Ike  MM  gOaaWmliM  of  motives  in  the  upper  une  cf.  Jahrb. 
XXiU,  1900,  p.  45,  M&  1.  Hm  daemmtkii  of  ^  rid«-«ftll  eoiuietad  probkb);  of  tIm  tandiOi, 
Nke  Oat  €f  A  74. 

EitinBted      OM  m. 

E  84  (P  3384)  Wall  fragments.    Fig.  97 

FVooi  bottom  to  top  the  sone  oomprieae  «  band  of  egg-ead-dart,  «  jewelled  line,  a  row  of 
denUe  epinb  ea  wMeh  net  elienietalr  leMlee  end  tinjr  v^y-  Biiff  e1«7,  fim  blaek  gbwi  fw 

the  zone  cf.  Ath.  Mitt.  XXVI,  1901,  p.  69,  A  9,  where,  however,  the  eH(4iid-dwFt  deea  net  appear. 

Two  (lagBM&ta  fitem  the  upper  aome  are  prceerved. 

E  85  (P  8888)  WaU  fragment.  Fig.  97 

It  was  covered  hjr  loaf,  awlrllag  potala  divMad  by  Jewelled  Ihuiu  BnX  daj,  matallle  Uaek 
glaie.  Cf.  D4I. 

IML,  0.058  m.  P.W.,  0.041  m.   Only  a  fragment  of  the  side- wall  remaina. 

Of  the  aamerens  otber  fragments  of  bowli  from  the  rUtera,  practicelly  alt  ere  of  tbe  long* 

polallcJ  variety,  with  or  svitliouC  ro»etteil  in  tlic  nn.'<iallioii.  Hcnie  thia  was  det'iiji'  l!y  tin-  poji  ilar 
type  at  the  period  although  the  comparative  numbora  of  the  published  pieces  miglit  lead  one  to 
aink  otkctwiae. 

E  86  (P  338'.t  i  Mouldcl  vase.    Fig.  97 

The  fragment  comei!  from  a  Knmll  vase  with  slender  neck,  lu  body  was  moulded  and  covered 
Vlfk  veitieal  ridges.  Kvery  otiiei  clmnnel  is  jewelled.  Fine  huff  clay,  covered  With  A  while  I'izing^ 
over  wMek  ii  painted  a  browa  band  around  the  root  of  the  neek.  The  vaae  wae  andoabtadly  » 
ene-baadied  piteber  wHh  «  ipeat  pvetnitf ng  freia  the  aheolder  like  (he  Deliaa  pieee  Uhialv^Bd 
hj  Conrby,  pi.  XIV,  6,  p.  W7.  The  elay  of  ear  fragment  la  Idaatleal  with  that  of  lamp  E  10^ 
•(gned  bjr  the  potter  Arialon. 

Hu.  Dim.,        m.  A  fiagment  ef  the  nerk  and  vpper  port  lemakn. 


LAMPS:  E  87-1 18 

E  87  (,L  1807)  Lamp  with  central  tube.    Fig.  m 

Flat  kottem;  aide-wall  gentl/  inclined;  rim  narrow  aad  let;  noaile  abort  and  eet  eloee  to  rim; 
daky  Uadt  glaae  laiide  and  eat  Cf.  0  SB  and  refiireneet  there  given. 

H.,  OMl  m.  W.,  OJObl  m.  H.,  <M)85  m.  Upper  part  «f  eentral  tnbe  broken  away. 

E  88  (L  138j)  Lamp,  Tyjte  X.    Fig.  98 

Flat  bottom;  aide-wall  bulges  slightly  toward  bottom;  filling  hole  surrounded  by  raised  rim. 
Nenle  haa  bhint,  slightly  flaring  end.  Buff  clay,  red  flaky  gtaae.  Cleaely  aimDar  la  IMghm,  V, 

p.  ]»:,  Nn.  m,  fig.  iS9.    Cf.  aUn  AlgilU,  pi.  inO,  9.  and  lironcer,  Xo.  16S,  pi.  IV. 

L.,  OjOT^  m.  W.,  CO.  0.a')2  m.  if.,  OM  m.   Much  of  tbe  side-wall  ia  miaaing. 
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E  89  (L  1310)  Lamp,  ca.  Type  XII.    Fig.  98 

Well  de6ned  bu«;  angular  profile,  the  upper  wall  inclined  sharply  inward;  depressed  rim: 
vertical  strap  handle.  Unpierrpd  knob  on  left  side.  Urown  glaze  much  flaked.  Wheel-made. 
Comparable  lam|>»,  with  and  without  handles  and  kiiube,  from  tombs  at  Sparta:  n.  S.  A.  XIII, 
1*J0«'.  11107,  p.  162,  fig.  i\,  c  and  f. 

I'.L.,  (XIHt'i  m.  W.,  O.W3m.  H.,  0.031  m.    Handle  and  tip  of  the  noule  misMng. 


Fig.  Wi.    Lamps  from  Group  K 


E  90-95   L  1312,  i3(M5,  1305,  ISOW.  13H6,  13«7>  Lamps,  ca.  Typo  XI!.    Fi{;.  98 

Similar  in  shajie  to  C  89,  save  that  the  lop  is  riilher  smaller.  All  have  vertical  handles  and 
iinpierced  niilc  kuobs.  On  nil.  the  g\uze  in  black  and  metallic  and  usually  somewhat  flak<^d. 
Wheel  mudf.    For  earlier  lamps  of  this  type  cf.  C  54  -57. 

All  broken  but  fairly  comjdete. 
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E96  (L  1300)  Lamp,  ea.  Type  XII.   Fig.  98 

High  bue;  tharp'y  'aguUr  profile;  aarrow  Hm  rarrmiiuled  hj  •  Ugh  ridg*.  Yarliatl  nrtp 
liaiidle;  unpierccd  knob  op  left  (!d«.   Tliin  gliuc  mottM  bkiek  and  btWWH.  WfeMl4ra4«. 
L.,  (Mm  m.       aOUn.  IL,  OJlM  n.  Handl*  ■ad  Hp  of  mmsI*  m  nMig. 

E  t7-lll6  (L 18M,  1S89,  ISM,  13BB,  1894»  1890^  1101, 1398, 1399)  LmnpB,  Type  XVIII.  Fig.  96 

TUi|Miiqioriiiag«iliClHd|rwifaiB>a^]M:  lowbua;  mtctk-ahapad  inAuidlhBlui;  wmtiMWM 
hmi  (Ht  mnmA  ihoaUart  *  phatb  ««ii««piM  «■  tk»  Ml  Ma;  two  dnltow  loagtlodlHl 
giwrai  m  Hm  top  •(  a*  »Mda;  wtioal,  rtnip  kudliii  Tte  oaad*  h  Imis  and  drnni  to  a  Uml, 
twiBdad  tip.  Tba  Miado  of  C  IM  w  Barind  ligr  ladfaMriMtr  f  alM  Qa  C 104  iba  6lliB«-lMla  la 
laiMaadadb/aainlaariaiMddMiL  Of  E 1W  tlia  ikmridtr  ii  pUn.  All  an  mnMd  williiaalallie 
Itbidt  Blaaa,  iaaltaad  to  M»,  aad  all  an  airaid>aiada.  Hiarflar  laaips:  D9I— K 

Unal  djamiiioaai  All  aw  brafcoa  b«t  ann  «ir  law  MaqiMa^ 
E 1IM,  107     1899.  1809)  Limps,  Type  XVIII  Figa.  96  «nd  99 

Low  \K\-r,  lining  frliglitly  towani  tin'  Aniiiiiur  |'r"filt\    Arniiii.l  tii**  iiUing  h-ik'.  a  jjroovn 

bptBCCii  two  iictjjes.    lyong  noizle  with  aripulur  liji     i in  ihf  hh  Mi.il.  r  aio  lib*,  on  tlie  top  of  tiw 
nozzle  nil  cloiigntoil  |<alniettc.  On  iite  I*''t  biiir,  u  pla^tir  i-'ir uiif  ij.iii.   nii  thp  botforn 
of  E  106,  nioiiliird  in  raited  chuaetera:  APl>i>i«*xi]£.    'Vhe  auder  uiie  of  E  107  ia 
|.l:«ir<    \ '  ry  Kih-  i.nii  claj;  nd  glaaa  aiaiMrliBt  Aakad.  MimldHaada.  For  fattlwr 

discii-Bii.n  M'fl  pi>,  4<'>-'l  f . 

I  If  E  106;  H.  0.028  m.  W..  o.ii.m.  i'  i,..  OIWV  ir.  ilmn<lln  und  miicli  of  tlic 
lido-wiiU  are  nUaeing};  of  E  107:  II.,  QJJen  in.  W.,  0.0«>  m.  I'.L.,  OWS  m.  {tip  of 
■Mi]«  aiWag). 

E  108  111  (L  l38oy  rsm,  im,  mi)  Lamps,  Type  XVIII.   Fig.  US 

Sbdlat  In  ihapo  to  B  V-M  mw  tut  ttu  additioa  «f  a  high  tim  aioand 
laAmdlbaloBi  nod  nMclcL  Inferior  glan,  aaaallj  Hatattia  aad  aaaiawltat  laked. 
or.  B.aB.  XXXII,  ISW,  pp.  IMK,  fi|c.M;  Wmmr,  XikaN,  pLVl.  On  the  niaid 
«dBi,  lalaadad  to  oateh  Iha  oD  tpillad  ia  fiUing,  aoe  fironMr,  pp.  18  ft 

ITm*]  dlmeuateni.  AH  litolten  Irait  fblrljr  eouipiata. 

E  112  (L  1308)  Lamp,  Type  X\  lU.  Fijf. 

'I1ie  rim  U  bnMid  and  decoratt-d  \jv  u  biad  of  in  iMWknnia  lluked  legeUier  wilb  dotted 
garlands,  lu  die  field  are  ro«c)tca  aad  flowera.  Around  tbe  filling  Iiole,  a  dejirmion  anrronndcd 
by  tiro  rnbed  linei.   Vertical  atr«p  bandlo.  'I'Mi-volonrcd  clay  covtrad  wilb  a  thin  p«rpliah  wath. 

P.L.,  OOan.  W.,  IMMSak  Hw  baadia  aad  iba  baak  paH  of  tba  tap  niaaiab 

E  113  (L  1401)  Lamp,  Type  XVIII.   Fig.  99 

Low  I»i4<!-rtnf;;  uatch-ttltiiiMsl  budy;  narro\«'  dfj>i-t>3»i(Mi  uiuund  tilling  liule.  Vertical  fttrap 
bandle.  Tlte  uirk-liole  i»  ..lurrouiided  by  a  round  Boltar.  The  >1iavilil«r  is  deeoralt'd  n  itlt  rr>nM-iitric 
Carclea  and  buiImIi's;  tbi>  tr<|>  .>f  ibo  noule  wltb  a  pnlinclia.  BufTday,  metullir  iiUie.  iwiiO,-!  Iilnrk 
and  brawa.  A  laiap  found  in  Uetoa  ibowa  a  tindlar  aabeata  of  decoraiiou  {U.C.B.  XXXII,  IIMH, 
pLII,!).  Or.akothaMwBrinBboir],I». 

U,  tUMSai.  W.,  QjOMw.  H.,  OuOMa*.   Tlw  haadia  aad  macb  of  fba  aMa^l  an  adHiag. 
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C  114  (L 1400)  Lunp,  Type  XVIIL  Fly.  98 

l»*  baMring;;  high  body  with  eoiiTex  [itoMe;  rartieat  atiaji  liainllc.  Oil  tbc  ihonldcr  arc 
Nodiile*,  irrcpiiUrty  spacfil,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Donl»,  beniii^'  Ixinc  |>attciir    Buff  cUy.  dull 

P.L.,  0.101  lu.  W.,  <u.  0.077  IP.  H.,  0.014  m,   Ttiv  riid  of  Ibc  noulc  and  mncb  of  tbc  »id«-w«ll 

E IIB  0'        I'UBP,  Type  XIX.  Plar-  M 

A  low  ridge  around  tbe  lilliiiB  liole:  a  hiffh  ridge  on  tbc  ihoulJcr.  On  the  top  of  Ike  noiale, 
4m  tip  of  a  tliandrrbolt  (?l  openini;  tuuard  the  <!llin|('fao)e  (rf.  AnIiorh  un  lhe-OfWl**,  I,  p.  riU, 
No.  nW,  pi.  VII).     A"li  frijV   i-liiv.  likrk  ^rlllZf,   much  tUkeil,     Mdiud  iiiikIp. 

P.L.,  O.nt  ni.  W  ,  U.Dit)  m.    Only  «  frftgmcnt  of  the  upper  part  reinaini. 

E  116  IL  1402)  Ump,  Type  XVUl.   Fig.  9S 

Lm  taiMiiiK  nitinl  itap  hudh.  Ob  <Im  boiMm  within  Mm  liMe-rinc,  i*  »  lalicd  niMll* 
wKk  In  rMk,  mA  m  IheaMkr-iiite  of  tlw  MMite  )■  the  lewar  pwt  ef  •  pafaiMtle  !■  nliat  Biff 
oMtallie  Uacli  Kla>«. 

IV  1. .  IK<»1  fii    W..  ra.  O.Oi^  in.    Only  the  lou-«r  |i»it  rnniiiinit. 

In  addition  to  Ilia  laiape  here  cataiogaed  there  are  fragments  of  perbajn  a  doicn  more,  noiie 
«r  iMch,  lunrtMr,  riinn  ftatam  mt  lllMtnitod  bj  Ihi  paUiilwd  fkim, 

PLAIN  WAR£  AND  PAINTED  CUAUSE  WAR£:  E  117-160 

E  117  (P  .335)4^  Plain  howl.    Fi<r.  K>0 

Plat  Uottoni,  vIIet'iiIv  olf-H  t  from  the  cidc  wall,    Hemicplierical  bowl  with  lip  ttaring  vary 
•iigbtiy.    InFiil«  itnd  i  i  t  l  i    ii'ft  quite  rough  by  the  wiMel.   Oritly,  ill  gliy  clay,  n^Mtd. 
II..  O.OK  ni.  v..  vAfH  m.  Part  Of  the  aido-wall  rcaioMd  in  yiuMr. 

E118  (P  Fl.nil!  h:nK\ 

L,ow  ba«e  rtngi  licinifphFrieal  Iwwl  with  plain  lip.   Coarse  red  cUy,  unglaied. 
HfiMIBBa.  IX,  MiilLWB.  (My  e  a^mrt  MMiw. 

Ellf-ltl  IP  88M,  8S97,  8399)  Lekanal.  Tig.  101 

l.ow,  fa|j»o  hfl-e-riiifi.  t-tei'|i  Bliuf}>lv  (iown-turn^-il  lip;  )iea^_v  luxndlt'-i  pri^M?'i  <'\imi&  a^ain<t 

the  rim  (iriiiy  iliiy.  fiiett  tu  biiif  and  greenith  yellow.  E  119  and  120  are  uoglazed.  ii(  I  121 
llw  in- Ji'   H  covered  uilh  a  thin,  red  waah. 

or  E  119:  il.,  II 14  ill.  I).,  038  n. 

Of  E  120:  II.,  n.|:i.^  m.  D.,  OJOm. 

Of  E  121:  H.,  ai87n. 

AU  aw  hNli«B  hot  tMf  womifitf. 

Em  (PSMOl)  Deep  lekane.  Tig.  100 

Hi^fli-  iliiput  vciliiiil  §i<lr  Willi:  phiin  ouliMirvfJ  rim.   'I'lir  int«iiinr  ii-  liriM.rRted  iiith  iu;,M-i'  'ing 
li«rU««ial  and  vwtieai  atriationa.   Coarw,  red  clay,  unglased.    Per  aimilar  combing  cf.  hS3;  CSS. 
P.H,  ftM  n.  D.,  M.lllKm.  Oaly  e  ftafawrt  Aim  tha  vffB  paH  Miaafaa. 
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E 123  (P8400)  Rim  fngnwot  of  Iduuw.  F^.  1» 

Til*  Hp  cttTTW  g*Btly  ont  Md  la  AmjiIj  indtntad  m  iu  out«nii«tt  IIM17  lo«|»  Iwadb. 

Cmhm  x«11o»  eh/,  coTered  en  tli«  ta$id«  with  ■  thia  led  with. 

IX,  QlM  m.  A  ItafMHt  Awn  ft*  tfaii  m4  «m  Innlb  Hnaini. 


Fig.  IU2.   E  IM.   Scale  1:3 


E  m  (P  3396)  Mortw.  Fig.  UK 

ML  Od  Hm  rin  en  tiatr  Mt,  «  kuui-giiip  Mde  lik*  »  |d»4nMt  widi  m  »nilM  tMp  ef  cbijr. 
Fkle  ynllMr  dt/  cenUilhinc  leig*  fi«0giMto  of  wliil*  (rik   Ttane  ef  slmHlM  on  Mw  leer. 

H.,OU0na.  D^^OAMn.  BralUB  eiid  hcUng  mmU  fIrafiMiilt  firam  At  eide wmll. 
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E  125      »m)  Plain  umphora.    Fig.  100 

l^ow  luiH-riiiK.  barrel-slimiiMl  boil/,  ii)i|(btly  flaring  lip;  rertieal.  r'uigeA  strap  handlm.  Baff 
clay  covered  witb  a  pnlr  rellow  iilip,  miirh  flaked.  Cf.  I'rirnt,  p-  4£l,  No.  70,  Rg.  cM  Uoiuller  iind 
with  llie  C«o  luindle  altaclimenUi  in  a  li«rixantal  line). 

II.,       m.  L>.,  a^Tti  ID    Much  of  the  side-wall  restored  Id  plaatcr. 

E  126  (P  32a<))  PlNin  amphoriskos.    Fig.  100 

KJon^teil  ovoid  hoiiy  with  shallow  horixontal  comigaliom.  R«und  vertical  handles.  Gritty 
buff  clay,  lightly  slip|>ecl.  A  similar  amphoriskoc  was  found  in  a  chamber  tomb  on  Aegina 
{Arch.  Atu.  liKII,  cols.  274  ff.,  fig,  36).  In  the  National  Museum  at  Palermo  there  is  a  limitar  fla>k 
from  Salnitriano. 

P.  11.,  0.27  ni.  D.,  O.Oe  ni.    The  top  of  the  roouth  ia 


t  ISO  E  131 


Fig.  lO.*!.   Fragmenta  of  Jara  and  I'itclien  froo  Group  E 

E  127  (P  3404)  Water  pitchor.    Fig.  100 

I^iw  havering;  nvuid  body;  high  neck,  eipanding  toward  the  top;  flaring  lip;  heavy,  ridged 
hanillr.  A  ridge  rnrirclcs  tlie  neck  at  the  level  of  ilie  handle  atuchinent.  Coan>e,  red  clay,  unglaxed. 
II.,  OJt76  m.  !>.,  0.344  ni.    Paris  of  lip  and  side-wall  restored  In  plaster. 

E  128  (P  3405)  Plain  jar.    Fig.  100 

Low  base-ring;  plump  body;  low  neck  with  Daring  lip.  Gritty,  ash-gray  clay,  uoglaied.  Similar 
in  aliaiie  tu  D  63. 

H.,  0.197  m.  I).,  0.171  ro.   The  handle  and  mnch  of  the  side-wall  restored  in  plaster. 

E  129-132  (P  3406-^3409)  Fragnients  of  jars.    Fig.  103 

E  129  is  from  a  jar  of  the  same  shape  as  E  I2B.    Its  clay  is  pale  bnlT  in  color,  onglazed.  f)f 

the  other  pieces  the  clay  is  course,  in  color  varying  from  rod  to  gray,  E  130  is  covered  on  the 
inside  only  with  a  thin,  rc<l  wa»h. 

Only  the  handles  and  parts  of  the  mouths  remain. 

E  133  (P  3410)  Pitcher  with  bell  shapetl  mouth.   Fig.  103 

Low,  slender  neck.    Large,  bril-shaped  mouth,  one  side  of  which  is  pinched  in  to  form  a  aponU 
Vertical  strap  handle.    Coarse  clay,  mottled  gray  and  buff,  covered  with  •  flaky  brown  glaie- 

2I> 


missing. 
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Cf,  Priene.  p.  i-22,  No.  fiH,  t>\t.  .Much  tbe  uiiii«  alimpe,  though  withont  thf  plnrhed  boftk,  appearn 
slao  at  Cliatby  {Sciatbi,  pi.  UX,  m  and  IWk 

P.IL,  OU»l  IB.  W.  at  lip.  njoai  m.   11ie  mouth,  part  of  the  neck  and  liandle  remain. 
E  134  (P  3392)  Course  nUinnos  with  paint«>cl  decoratiui).    Fig.  104 

Low  baee-rinK:  ovoid  body  with  horiiontul  liHiidlrn  aet  at  th«  ahoiiMer.  CoarM,  rrd  cWy  covered 
with  a  tliid,  pale  yelluw  wa^h.  There  are  four  brtmd  bandii  of  red  paint  on  the  out«r  wall  and 
between  the  upp«rniuat  (no  a  vtav)'  lini'.  'I'hrre  in  u  baml  of  red  paint  on  the  outer  fare  of  each  liandle. 

P.H.,  OJitUi  m.  D.  of  baae,  0.11.%  m.   The  mouth  and  much  of  the  aide-wall  are  mtasing. 


Fig.  lOl.    Painted  Coarac  Ware  from  Group  E 
E  1 35  (P  ."Wfl-H)  Fniginent  from  a  coarse  vase  with  painttnl  decoration.   Fip.  104 

CoarM)  yellow  clay,  covered  with  a  white  warh  over  which  a  g^rlnnd  of  ivy  wa*  |>ainted  in  brown, 
I'.W.,  0.073  m.   Only  a  fragment  from  the  side-wall  remaina, 

E  136  (V  3178)  Terracotta  funnel.    Pig.  104 

The  upper  wall  of  the  bowl  i*  iihur]>ly  incurved,  the  lip  Harini;.    Iloriiontal  loop  handle.  11ic 
oulaiile  it  decoratc<l  with  xeven  straight  Innds  and  iine  wavy  band  of  tml  paint. 

H.,  O.IW  n.  D.,  aiH  m.    I'artIr  restored  in  piaster. 


E  137  (P  3.390)  Fiiiiiforrn  unjfucntariuni. 

Slender.  I'urple-gray  elay,  witli  two  band*  of  white  |i«int  around  the  lM>dy  and  one  around 
the  ne«k.  Cnidely  made.  Similar  ungnentaria:  A  6«  and  6S;  B  6  and  7,  44;  C  7t  and  77:  D  77 
and  78;  E  138. 

P.H.,  aiSM!  m.  U.,  O.CM.')  m.   Tlia  inontli  is  broken  away. 
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E  138  (P  3391)  Fusiform  unguetitarium.    Fig.  104 

Similar  to  the  preceding  in  nhape  tad  fabric. 
P.li.,  0.167  m.  P.,  0.031  la.    The  hue  i«  ehip|ieij. 

In  addition  to  the  two  eumplea  here  cataloi^ed,  the  ciBtem  yielded  fragmenta  of  perhapa  tea 
more  faaifonn  unguentaria  of  Bimilar  fabric,  sonie  of  tliem  rather  plnmper  in  profile  bat  all 
«bovring  the  uume  eoame,  careless  worliinanahip. 


Fig.  106.   Plain  Cooking  Vensels  from  (ironp  R 

E  139  (P  3420)  Cooking  plate.    Fig.  10:> 

Flat  bottom:  low  tide- wall,  sloping  aliarply  outward;  plain  rim.     Cotitae  day,  bUekMad 

through  and  through  bj  (ire. 

I).,  Ojiii  m.  H.,  0.093  in.    Much  ot  the  bottom  rentorcd  in  plaster. 


tt*9 

Fig.  106.   Plain  Cooking  Veaaeia  from  Group  E 
E  140  (P  31861  Cookinn  plate.   Fi^s.  106  and  107 

The  plate  bad  already  been  broken  in  antiquity  and  rarefnlly  mended  by  meanc  of  dore-tailed 
lead  clampa  consisting  of  two  members.  'I1ie  upper  was  inlaid  in  the  ingido  of  the  plats,  the  other 
was  net  on  the  outer  surface,  and  the  two  were  secured  to  one  another  by  n  lead  pin  at  either  end. 
Partii  of  seven  clampa  remain.  Flat  bottom,  high  side-wall,  sloping  gently  out;  plain  rim.  Coarse 
red  clay,  unglaied,  blackened  by  fire  on  the  outside. 

II.,  0.07  m,  l)^  OJifiit  m.  Broken  in  many  piecea,  »  few  of  wliich  aie  miaaing  and  restored 
in  plastar. 
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E  141-144  (P  3413,  S412,  3415,  3411)  Casseroles.    Vig».  10f>  jiiul  121 

Sliglitly  bulging  bottom;  eiraight  Mde-wnll;  broad,  flat  rim;  no  (rare  of  handle.   Cuarw,  red 
e\ny,  liUckeniMl  hy  fire  on  tho  oateide.   Similar  caaaerolci:  C73-  75;  0  72. 

Of  E  Ml :  II.,  OJm  m.  P.,  aS4»  m. 
Of  E  142:  II.,  0.10  m.  1).,  O.SK  ro. 


Fig.  107.   E  140.   Cooking  Plate  M«n<M  In  KIg.  lOH.  C7D,  Cooking  Pot  and  E  ISO, 

Antiquity  Broxier.   Scale  ea,  1  :  H 

E  145      3414)  Cassorolc.    Figs.  106  an<l  121 

Slightl}'  bulging  bottom;  high  side-wall,  iloping  outward.  The  rim  haa  a  narrow  ledge 
to  receive  a  lid.  There  remainn  one  Tercical  loop  handle  set  ou  the  rin.  At  one  point  the  lip 
waa  slightly  deHected  to  form  a  ruJinienlary  spout.  Coarse  red  clay,  nnglaied,  blackeu«d  by  fire 
on  the  outside.  Cf.  Aegina,  pi.  122,  IH.  A  aimilar  casMinile,  complete  with  lid,  from  Chatby: 
Snattn,  I,  p.  K9,  So.  27a,  fig.  61. 

11.,  (Un  m.        ea.  0.34  ni.   Much  of  the  aide-wall  and  of  the  bottom  i*  mining. 

E  146-148  (P  3416,  3417,  3419)  Lids  of  tviuseroles.    Figs.  100  and  121 

Plain,  convrx  lida.  Tbt;  knub  on  E  146  is  «irepli<iiially  elaborate.  It  finds  a  parallel  in 
n  fragment  from  the  Stoa  of  Altalos.  Tlie  other  two  lids  have  button-like  knub*.  SiinuUr  lids: 
A  58;  0  73-75. 

1).,  of  E  146,       m.;  of  E  147,  O.lttb  in.-,  of  E 148,  aSG  m.  All  three  are  more  or  leaa  fragmentary. 
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E  149  I  H  3418)  Lid  of  :i  cooking  pot.    Fig.  105 

A  (litt  dUk  witli  a  (iimll  knoU  rUing  from  iu  mid-point.   Coarse  red  clay,  unglazed.  Suitable 
for  surli  cooking  pots  as  D  70. 

II.,  0.031  in.  D.,  0.1.34  m.    Partly  restored  In  plaster. 


Fig.  109.    E  150.    Brazier.    Scale  co.  1 :  a 


E  150  (P  3421 )  Brazier.    Figs.  108  und  109 

The  fire-bowl  is  deep,  its  bottom  pierced  with  one  central  and  three  lateral  holes.  It  has  a 
broad,  down-curving  rim.  Prom  the  rim  rise  three  rectangular  lugs,  their  inner  faces  dccorateil 
with  SAlyi's'  masks  in  relief,  the  oiit-thrnst  boards  supporting  the  cooking  vessel.  The  stand  consists 
of  a  hollow  column,  swelling  toward  the  bottom  and  surrounded  ut  the  base  by  a  broad  channel. 
One  of  the  handles  remains:  an  upturned  loop  s«t  on  the  column  close  below  the  lire-bowl.  The 
column  is  pierced  by  a  largo  air-hole.  I{«d  clay,  containing  much  grit,  unglazed,  blackened  by 
fire  on  tho  inside  of  the  bowl.  A  fragment  from  tlie  base  of  another  such  braxier  made  its  way 
into  the  cistern.   A  similar  braxier:  D  76. 

II.  to  rim,  0J)7  m.  D.  of  bowl,  0.312  m.;  of  base,  0.322  m.  Much  of  the  fire-bowl  and  base 
remain,  but  they  do  not  join.    Restored  in  plaster. 
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PEHGAMENE  WAKE:  E  151-152 

E  151,  152  (P  3424,  3423)  Frapmeiits  of  Perpamenc  plates.    Figs.  110  and  IIG 

Flat  floor;  hiKh,  almuat  vertical  rim.  Fine,  biilf-colured  clay  corered  with  firin,  red  Riaze. 
E  151  had  been  broken  «nd  iiirnilcd  in  antiqiiity.  One  lead  clump  remains:  dovetailed  ut  either 
end  and  carefully  inlaid  in  the  inner  riirfaiH-  of  the  plalc. 

D.  of  E  151,  ea.  0Mb  ni.;  of  E  152,  ca.  0.2i:i  m.  Of  each  plate  only  a  small  part  of  the  rim  and 
floor  remain. 


Fig.  Ill  a.    Detail  from  Neck  of  E  153 


Fig.  nib.    Detail  from  Neck  of  E  153 
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E  153  (P  31&ft)  Krater  with  plastic  decoration.    Plate  III  an<l  Fig.  Ill  (/«.  Lond.  News, 
June  2,  1934,  p.  80.3,  fig.  10,  p.  890) 

H.,  0.37  m.;  D.  of  lip,  0.205  in.;  D.  of  body,  0.IK8  m.;  D.  of  baie,  0.104>  oi.  Parts  of  the  lip  and 
»ide-wall  nnd  one  bundle  nrn  rc«torpd.  Several  of  the  plaques  are  dainaf^cd.  A  round  hole,  ca.  0.0*2  m. 
in  diameter,  pierred  in  the  Hoor  after  firing;,  tiHgf;e.'<t8  that  the  va«e  was  used  as  a  flower  pot.  Fine, 
ash-gray  clay,  i-overed  with  thin  glazo  which  has  tired  irregularly  to  black,  brown  and  ailvory  gray. 

High,  moulded  base;  small  body:  narrow,  abrupt  shoulder;  high,  cylindrical  nock  with  broadly 
flaring  Hp.   On  either  side,  a  round,  ribbed  handle  rises  from  the  shoulder.   Plastic  leaves  spring 


♦ 


Fig.  Ill  c.   Detail  from  Neck  of  E  153 


Fig.  Ill  d.    Detail  from  Neck  uf  E  1S3 
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from  the  hanilica  and  Itencatli  each  point  of  attnchmeiit  theft  li  •  IImV  head  in  relief.  Itefore  the 
IwBdlM  ware  atUcbad,  k  line  of  ovuIm  «m  atamped  kII  itrMnd  A*  Mter  Mlg*  of  tin  BhoiUder. 

«volw  aw  boudfld  ahvn  hj  a  Um  of  day  alreki^  Mow  hy  a  ttniglit  lino.  The  top  of  Ao 
■kwldw  U  Kghdj  •tipflod. 

Aroun<l  the  neck  of  the  vase  is  a  series  of  nine  relief  plaques,  inoiildeil  separately 
ami  attached.  The  presence  of  stray  limbs  at  the  edges  of  two  of  the  plaques  suggests 
that  the  uioulds  for  waking  them  were  shaped  on  a  more  compact  band  of  relief.  The 
plaquea  in  order  from  left  to  right  represent: 

1.  An  erect,  female  figure  elad  in  ebiton  and  himation,  with  the  himation  drawn  o%-er 

her  head,  grasping  a  tall  sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  This  is  probably  Leto.  The 
goddess,  in  similar  pose  and  costume,  appears  before  her  seated  son  on  one  side 
of  each  of  the  little  terracotta  altars  already  mentioned.' 

8.  A  maenad,  in  swirling  drapery,  moving  left  bot  loolcing  baek,  hidding  a  Idd  in  her 
left  hand.  Of  a  second  figurf  whicli  stood  to  hrr  left  in  the  jirototype  there 
remains  one  leg,  the  right  shoulder  and  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  maenad's 
shoulder.  As  an  example  of  a  prototype  in  metal  one  may  compare  the  dancing 
maenads  on  the  silver  pjrxis  from  the  seeond-eentury  Tliesaalian  tomb.*  In  terra- 
cotta  there  arc  parallels  on  the  "  Maenad  Krater  "  from  Sparta.'  The  type,  of 
course,  was  a  favorite  one  on  the  Neo -Attic  reliefs,  of  which  such  pieces  as  ours 
may  be  regarded  as  forerunners.  In  this  connection  the  place  of  origin  of  our 
vase  fprobabiy  Pergamon)  assumes  added  interest* 

Sk  A  female  figure,  wearing  chiton  and  himation  (the  latter  drawn  over  her  head) 
standing  erect,  supporting  in  her  left  hand  a  tall  sceptre(?),  in  her  right  a  patera. 
A  soinewbat  similar  figure,  holding  a  patera  in  her  r.  hand,  a  sceptre  in  her  1., 
appears  on  an  Athenian  Megarian  bowl  from  South  Russb.  Zahn  {JaM.  XXin, 
11K)8,  p.  4^,  No.  2)  suggests  that  it  may  be  Demeter. 

4.  The  youthful  Dionysos,  with  lnn<?  locks,  his  drapery  gathered  over  his  thighs, 
.supported  on  his  left  by  an  anxious,  drape«l  woman,  on  his  right  by  another  figure 
of  which  only  the  left  arm  remains,  resting  on  his  shoulder.  Tills  triple  group: 
the  yi>ung  Dionysos  supported  on  one  side  by  a  satyr,  an<l  on  t!ie  other  by  a  Maenad 
or  Ariadne,  occurs  on  another  face  of  the  small  terracotta  altars  already  mentioned, 
and,  with  slight  variations,  un  Megarian  bowls  and  other  works  of  art  of  the 
period.' 

'  Dcmiia.  litv.  Areh.  1907,  10,  p.  tUf.,  fig.  1,  and  Courby.  fig.  70,  h\. 
'  Atk.  Mitt.  X.XXVll.  1912,  pU.  IV  and  V. 

*  Cf.  below,  p.42at  and  Me  B^&A.  XXVI,  1923-1934,  1924-192&,  |]p.aMff.  for  a  gmeni  diMoniMi 
of  the  type.  On  tlio  dondng  nwomd  ef.  olao  Winter,  SOtb  WUuUlmmm'i  Pragrmm,  1880^  pp.VtW.:  "  Ohtr 

em  VorbiU  n<^i-althchtr  ndirfi"  ni.-l  o«h aid  Prvce,  Terra  SigiUata,  pi.  XXXIII.  27  3.%  XXXIV,  1,2. 

*  t>n  the  pUco  of  rrrgaiiiori  in  tlit-  dcvelupiiu'nt  of  the  Neo-Attic  style  cf.  F.  Ilnufinr,  Dit  neu-ntlutchen 
JMuft,  Stuttgart.  1KH<»,  p,  ISO. 

*  Deonna,  Ret.  Arth.  mi,  10,  pp.  HI  S.;  'Mut,  Jahrb.  X.XIII,  1SW8,  pp.  4&ff.;  Courby,  fig.  l>9,  3;  Baur, 
AmUM  OtUteUmt,  No.  IW. 
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5.  A  bearded  satyr  luuving  right,  playing  a  <louliU'  tlutc.  His  cloali  i»  fasteued  around 
hU  neek  and  falb  loose  behind.  Satyrs  playing  double  flates  oeeur  daewbere  on 
the  late  Pergamene  relief  ware.' 

(5.   A  standing  figure,  to  ri!:^ht,  with  cloak  falling;  behind. 

T.  A  aatyr  moving  toward  the  right,  carrying  a  great  baaket  oit  his  left  shuulder. 
His  etoak  hangs  in  a  heavy  mass  b^ind  Um.  Ot  a  rimilar  flgure  on  a  late 
Pergamene  relief  bowL* 

8,  A  winged  pros,  torch  in  left  hand,  gazing  left. 

9.  A  nude,  male  Hgure,  probably  a  satyr,  moving  right,  carrying  a  sack  over  bis 
shottlder.  Hia  right  arm  !r  raised  high  above  Ms  head. 

The  way  in  which  the  relief  plaques  were  handletl,  the  style  of  the  figures  thein»elve8 
and  the  prepondenmee  among  tbem  of  the  Dionysiae  element  suggest  that  our  vase 
l)elong!«  to  a  group  of  late  Perpamene  relief  ware  which  has  ln'on  studied  in  detail  by 
Courby.'  The  clay  of  our  piece  differs  in  color  from  that  of  most  of  the  vases  of  the 
group,  but  its  fabric  is  identical  with  that  of  a  lagynus  in  the  National  Museum  whose 
shottlder  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  similar  relief  plaques.*  That  this  lag]moa  belongs 
lo  the  Perjiamene  group  is  made  altogether  probable,  as  Courby  has  pointed  out,  not 
only  by  its  technique  but  also  by  the  appearance  on  it  of  a  group  (drunken  Dionysos 
supported  by  a  satyr)  that  recurs  on  a  fragment  of  ordinary  Pergamene  fabric*  Its 
fabric,  then,  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  Pergamene  origin  for  our  vase. 

\  small  but  sipniflcant  direct  link  between  our  krater  and  Pergamon  is  pivcn  by 
the  band  of  deeply  impressed  ovules  surrounding  the  shoulder  of  the  vase:  a  favorite 
decorative  motive  on  the  contemporary  Pergamene  lamps.*  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that 
in  the  Pergamene  lamps  elay  and  glaie  oceasionally  flred  gray.' 

Perhaps  the  clo.Hcst  parallels  for  nur  vase  are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  fra;:mentary 
krators  from  the  acropolis  of  Sparta.*  They,  too,  were  of  gray  clay  covered  with  black 
glazo  and  decorated  around  the  nedt  with  relief  plaques  moulded  separately  and  attached. 
Among  the  representations  appear  a  seated  Athena,  dancing  Maenads,  Eros  wHh  a  lion 
and  scenes  of  rape.  These  kraters  may  w*-!!  bclonp  to  the  same  Pergamene  group. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  close  similarity  that  Miss  Hf)bling  has  pointed  out  between  the 
seated  Athena  and  the  goddess  that  appears  on  Pergamene  silver  coins  of  Attalos  I  and 

>  Courbj,  fig  lot,  11  *  rad  b.  8w  alw  Onnld-PiTM,  Arm  SSgOMa,  pLXXXIU,  1-15. 

»  Courby,  fig.  101,  11  h. 

*  B.  C.H.  XXXVU,  ISU.  pp.  418-449;  r«m  grm  k  nNf/k,  Chapter  XXIV:        OitlMil«M  A  nlieb 

de  Pergame." 

*  National  Mus«itin,  No.  2170,  of  unknown  provenience  ^  I»roux,  LagjftWt,  Mo.  187,  pp. Mf.;  CiMurby, 
B.C.H.  XXXVII,  mi,  p.  424;  idem,  Vattt  pivn  i  rOi^  p.  i&t,  n.  I. 

*  Ooarbj,  Vam  grwn  A  rdiift,  p.  462. 

'  Pergamon,  T.  p.  380,  Nm.  1,  lit?,  Itniblatt  V),  Nos.  »  and  !>,  n«ib1att  51.  9a  ud  7.  Gf.alw 

the  plalp  rim.  ]>.  'J7(),  No.  '21  and  the  West  Slope  bowl  rim.  Ueiblatt  <tH,  1. 

■  Uobliog,  li.S.A.XX\l,  M'Si-Wil,  m*i4-iy25,  pp.  297  ff. 
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AttnloH  II,  and  the  |M>s»ibili(y  that  boUi  cum  and  relief  type  may  lie  ropied  from  the 
cult  statue  ot  Athena  Nikephor<)»  set  up  liy  Attalos  I  iti  conniiiMiioratitm  of  his  viotoricx. 
We  lind  another  roniiocliiig  link  bi'iwceii  the  pli-ee»  from  Sparta  ami  the  I'er;::aiiit>ne 
ware  in  the  similarity  between  the  peculiar  dental  ornament  that  encireles  the  kraters 
and  that  found  on  ii  frapneni  of  a  pyxis(y)  from  Perptiiion.'  The  proiiahillly  of  a 
rerKaiiiene  <)ripii  for  the  kraters  is  further  slreiiffthencd  liy  the  ileniunslralde  IVrpainene 
intluenee  on  the  loral  fabric  of  Metrnrinn  howls.' 

Our  vase  illuitlrateii  admirably  the  teehnii-al  process  that  Courby  had  supposed  to 
have  been  employed  in  many  cases  by  the  Perjraniene  potters:  the  potter  would  place 
a  baud  of  moist  clay  over  a  metal  relief  frieze,  anil  then,  because  he  could  not  use  a 
mould  8o  long  on  his  vases,  would  cut  the  strip  into  a  nuudior  of  short  lengths,  bake 
them  and  so  provide  himself  with  scxeral  moulds,  the  cjtats  from  which  he  could  then 
use  in  any  desired  coni1>in:ition.' 

f<»urby  {pp.  eit.,  pp.  4S0(T.)  dates  the  I'erganiene  series  to  fa.  loO-iiO  b.i'.  Dur  piece 
may  well  fall  about  midway  in  that  period. 

tiUAY  WAHE:  E  154-158 

E  154-156  il'342n,  342S,  342'.))  I'lates  of  -  Gray  Ware."    Figs.  112,  115  ami  llii 

E  1M  a  flirini;  b.ntv  ring  ■ml  s  pcnllf  ronravc  floor  siirroiindcd  lijr  a  ^'>gK  vcrtiral  rim. 
In  lh«  middlr  nt  thp  Hnor  are  two  >inall  concentric  cirelp*;  farther  out  annilirr  pair  villi  Imlchin); 
Iwtwi-rii.  On  lh«  d»i>r  of  C  155  are  two  (mall  rnnrciitric  circles;  on  llist  of  E  tS6.  n  roulctled 
circle.  E  tSS  nml  t96  wnuM  i>o«m  to  have  l>rrn  cintclj  nimilar  to  E  154  in  profile.  Of  all  three 
the  cUt  I«  tine  ttn>l  a»h-pray  in  color,  coTcrcd  with  haril,  grajr-black  plate. 

Uf  E  tS4:  H..  O.Ot  I  in.  1) .  O.SI'i  m.  (parts  of  rim  and  Hnor  restored  in  pla.Hter);  of  E  155:  I),  of 
iMSe  ring,  0,04!)  in.  (only  the  middle  part  remains);  of  E  156:  I),  of  Wne  riiiif,  OOiS  m.  i,<>nl;r  the 
middle  part  remainey. 


Fig.  I  \      Uray  Ware  from  Groap  E 
E  157  (I*  a42(5)  Hemispherical  bowl  tif  -  (Jray  Ware."    Fig.  112 

Fine  ashKrny  riny.  covered  with  a  tirm  gUze  inottle<t  and  black, 

IMI..  ()J>7.'i  m.  D.,  0.1 1  m.    The  liottuin  restored  in  |i]a.«lcr. 

'  I'erifaiuoH,  I.  p.        N».  31. 

»  HoblinK,  /.  c,  pp.  •J'.l-J  f. 

*  I'lUU  gmi  A  niteft,  pp.  l.'Mi,  4 1:<  f. 
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E1SB  (P  3427 1  Fra-riiictit  from  tho  mmitli  (»f  ;i  i>itc'hf>r  <if  "Cray  War.;-."    Fi;:.  lit? 

Itrciiily  rt^iiiiiR  lip.  ih:rkc:ii".l  M  tlit-  ed^'e.  Fine,  afti  (-jay  iO;i_v.  rovrn-il  wirli  iiim,  Ijlucii  glaze 
with  »  Bilvury  ullfcii  I  >t'  this  r.\mr  fuliiii-  thi'tr  iiri-  fr.i);ii:i'nLi  frcrrii  ari.itlirr  i.peil  bowl,  tll«  limnc- 
liiig  of  uiollier  plate  and  tUo  ljall'i<liii|>«(l  mouth  of  a  Urge  pitcher  Vkitb  a  strainer  in  it-,  tliirviu 

P.1I, OjOWm.  p.  «r  Bp,  m  OjOBh. 

E  in  (G  90)  Fngnsnt  of  «  gl«88  bowl.  FlgB.  110  Md  113  ~ 
tMMp  wdl;  iHglrtllr  flMiac  Hp.  TU  Iwwi  wu  ndmlitadly  haniliphMiMl 
to  iliape  ud  IbothM.  Tbtn  m  tvo  ithaUov  gnovM  Mmn4  Ik*  MMiidt 
•r  tk«  lipk  aad  It  ImjI  flm*  fcithar  dA«B  m  ■ld»««ll.  Tlw  bawl  «m 
■MdM  md  tfMo  poImM  «■  tte  laib».  1Mb  laiNr  and  ««lMr  Mrfiuw 
ih«w  elecr  tMMa  of  latht-wwfc.  The  gliM  ii  ydknriiVgrMii  dw«^  aad 
thimii^.  TiMM  h  •  TM7  tUii  film  ttf  «iidInliM  vm  put  «f  dM  imida, 
bat  DO  ml  flaliii^  haa  aaaanad. 

Hm  fragBMiii  providaa  a  waleaaia  additiao  la  aai  andaaaa  far  tha 
dwaMlogjr  of  ihcaa  aail^  flaaa  bewb.  Id  8p  paaffla  aiana  miald  ahov  (hat 
it  n  DOBtvfDporarjr  witb  tba  Matpniaii  bowh  anoiiK  which  it  was  found.  Par       pig.  \\x  Ki,g 
Ik?  type  cf.  Kdwiird  Dillon,  ff/nM,  London,  1907,  p.  45.  Profilo  of  E  tW, 

i'.H^  O-OiU  III.  1*.  W.,  wm  m.   Part  of  lb«  lip  and  »ido-wull  remaius,  Scale  1 : 1 

RED-FIGURE  PELIKAI.'   Pica.  \%  14  and  114 

B  1,  2 

Of  the  luany  r.  f.  hor&v  pelikai  resembling  uors,  tho»c  most  useful  for  coin()ari8ou  are 
(WO  Irmn  Olynthoc,'  a,  pair  from  the  Atoxaodriui  eemeteiy  at  Ghatbjr,*  two  now  at  New 
Haven*  and  one  found  in  a  grave  at  Kertecii.* 

*  1  am  indebted  to  Hlaa  Laejr  Talaott  for  preparing  the  followlaf  atndy  of  the  two  r.  f.  pleeea.  Since 
bir  writing,  Scbefold'a  long  awaittd  and  very  weleom*  Vnlttmuiaatfn  w  ign  K*Tt*dUr  Va$t»  bare  appeared 
and  I  have  added  referencat  10  that  hook.  Otheririie,  I  quoio  Mile  TaieoU  errbafi'm. 

For  farther  cotnpariton  with  oar  Tue*  one  may  now  qaote  firao  Sebefold'i  calalogne  the  following 
peffltal  with  Biiuilar  »(.  ne«.-  Noa.961,  427,  *'»,  4S9,  m,         m,  4C0,  46S,  m,  470,  4110. 

'  Robioaou,  Otgnihtu,  V,  No.  967,  pL  ISO:  A,  Anuson  and  bone,  B,  Amasoa  and  grifSn;  No.  368,  pi.  181: 
A,  Amaioa  and  itjilfai,  B|  twa  aphahaa.  Tkmt  aw  «f  laoid  Maahataaa.  Na.  98B  (aiaaahiM)  baa  tha  aaaw 
aubject. 

>  Breccia,  Sn.ll.i.  No.  91  (I  p.  49  and  U  pL47,  71-78  =  Sebefold,  VtUmudiuugen,  No.  SU):  A,  tWO 
Arimaspa  figbtinf;  a  Knf>>"i  B,  two  cloaked  flRiirea;  Na.n  (I  p.  fiO  and  II  pi.  18,  73-74  =-  Sebefold,  CMer- 
mchungen.  No.  A  and  B  at  of  No.  91,  but  leas  well  preaerved.  Aeide  from  aquat  lekylbui  with  roar»i' 
palmett««  tlieiie  >enn  to  Ite  the  only  red-fi|;ure  from  the  ceotetery,  which  Ii  believed  to  datn  from  lh« 
limnding  nf  thtr  I'itj. 

*  Uaur,  Stoddard  Colletlion,  No.  I'M'>  (fig.  'M,  p.  KKl):  A,  Amazon,  borte  and  griffin,  B,  two  epbebes; 
No.  i:tT  (tig.  ;i7,  p.  KKi):  A.  Aiii.iinii  and  faotH>.  U,  two  rphebcu.  Dalad  ^  Baar  io  tfaa  faarth  aantanj. 
Tlieiie.  apparently,  are  not  citalojjund  in  Schefold's  Unltrtuchungen, 

'  Hojtovtzr  rl,  Ixcoratiee  Art  in  Siiulh  Uii'ita,  S,  IVtirjibHrg,  131.T  lin  Kuesian),  pi.  2X,  a  cru.ip  frum  a 
toiiiii  fuun  1  at  Kcrt-'  ti.  iticlndin^:  a  bluLk  p;luieii  ciip-karilharoe,  with  good  (■tauipiti^r  inside  iNoa.  1  iinJ  2); 
sii  feiiiall  S'|u:it  Ifky  lh'ii  \»i[K  net  puttern  or  roiirae  paluiette  dcsi^^ii  i  Nun.  :t  — ;  ocit-  p.iLiri  ulii'niisIrMn  iN'o.i^i; 
two  Htriiril-  I  N'l:..  .S  :  fuiir  "  uutrmnuioiaH  "  <'uin-i  and  two  il*.e|^ili]r.  not  fi:rth*T  rrfnir.i  r.'  iiur  taki'n  into 
iH-ffjunt   ifl   llAt:riL'  r  unit.   «liirh    i<   duni'   hy    II  r  j    |.     onn  prlikr;   A,  ( 'niJipuR  «rii  the  SjihiTlx,  Ii,  Iw.T 

cpbebe*  (No,  10  .>chcfold,  L'ntertuthuttgen,  No. .X)i another  pclike:  A,  Amnion  and  lioru,  U,  tvo  cpliebea 
iNa^e-Scfaalald,  IMHHidkwifi%  Ma.  tfQ. 
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Of  tliiit  irroup,  the  two  c.trlicKt  ciiembcrs  roiiy  well  !»(•  the  potM  from  iUyntbos,  whose 
rtiumlly  lmli»iiip  IxidieH  (.so  far  as  the  shapes  can  lie  maile  out)  suggest  fornix  of  tln' 
tiiitl-foiirih  eeiitiiry,  ii.*  Schcfolil,  liUdrr  grurehmher  Vasen,  Heft  3:  KerUcher  Vtuen, 
Berlin,  1033,  pi.  24  b  (=  ('nlersnrhungen,  No.  3C0),  rather  than  anything  later. 

The  two  cx.'inipli's  in  Nt>w  Haven,  and  thost>  from  .Mexandriii,  Nhould  In*  slightly 
later.    They  show  a  lessenctl  hn\ge  (more  notiocalily  lessened  in  the  l.nsl  than  in  the 


Pig.  114.   B2.   Seen*  from  the  Obvcm.   Th«  Lighter  Parti  bare  been  Restored. 


first  two),  a  more  drawn-in  neek,  and  mmc  anj;nlar  h»ni|le.s.  The  .Hhape.s  may  In- 
eompari'il  with  those  illnstrated  by  Schcfolil  iKertscher  Viuen,  pi.  \<o  —  Vnterauchunijen, 
No*.  50K  and  .%7)  and  dated  by  him  ca.  .3.35. 

By  the  same  criterion  of  shape  the  Krrtseli  example  eoid<l  b«>  a  little  later  than  any 
of  thexe.   To  it  the  shape  of  the  .iVgora  examples  re^iponds  the  most  clo.sely. 

With  res]>ect  to  styh",  we  note  that,  wlicn-as  thi-  jfriffins  on  the  Athenian  piece*  are 
fairly  pl.tiisibly  rcpn'sentfil,  on  the  pots  from  Olynthos  they  arc  hardly  •griffins  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mantle  figures  of  the  Olynthian  pots  have  features,  and  gome 
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pretpiiso  of  humanity.  On  the  A^ora  exaiiipk's  bi)th  have  ilisappearcil,  and  the  style  of 
the  reverse  i»  detinitely  later  than  that  of  any  of  the  jjublishcd  Olyiithian  pieces. 

Pomibljr  the  provincial  painter  was  ill  acquainted  witli  griflim.  His  models  for 
them  were  remote;  mantle  fi}?ures  however  were  part  of  his  daily  stock  in  trade.  To 
the  later  Athenian  potter  of  the  Agora  examples,  the  priffln  is  an  accepted  part  of  the 
traditional  design,  adequately  represented  as  such.  Only  his  mantle  figures  betray,  in 
comparison  with  the  pieces  from  Olyntlios,  tiie  impending  eoHapse  of  his  technique. 

Whfrcas  such  changes  in  style  and  shape  indicate  some  divergence  in  date  among  the 
meml»ers  of  the  group  of  horse  pelikai,  it  is  on  the  whole  their  obvious  similarity  which 
should  be  emphasized.  Their  closeness  in  date  as  well  as  iu  style  is  indicated  by  the 
grave  group  to  which  the  Kertsdi  pieoe  belongs.  This  group  has  close  affiliations  both  with 
Olynthos,  and  with  the  finds  from  the  ('hatliy  cciTiCtcry.  'Hie  former  is  illustrated  by 
the  cup-kanthar09  with  stamped  decoration,  similar  to  examples  from  Olynthos,  but  with 
a  somewhat  more  developed  conical  moulded  foot.  The  latter  connection  is  provided 
by  the  small  lefcytboi  with  coarse  palmettes  and  with  net  patterns,  common  both  at 
Olynthos  and  in  Alexandria.  A  further  indication  of  the  rlale  of  this  group  is  provided 
by  the  oidy  other  figured  piece,  a  pelike  with  Oedipus  and  the  sphinx.  The  body  is 
aleniler,  but  the  proportions  are  not  ungainly,  and  the  style  is  hardly  later  than  the 
decade  840-380,  it  we  follow  Sehefold's  dating.  His  KtrMur  Yaum,  Plate  22,  a  and  b 
(=  UnUrsuchungen,  NTos.  314  and  212)  aHoids  good  comparisons  for  the  types  of  head, 
and  for  the  drawing. 

If  we  may  safely  date  this  grave  group  to  the  decade  indicated,  the  relationships 
of  the  horse  pelilud  become  fdrly  clear.  The  grave  looks  back  to  the  contents  of  the 

Olynthian  houses  destroyed  in  348.  It  is  roughly  cnutrmporary  with  the  nianufacture 
of  the  pelikai'  taken  to  Alexandri-i  by  Macedonian  colonists  in  332,  and  it  loolcs 
ahead  to  the  final  decay  of  red-figure  painting,  as  evidenced  by  the  Agora  pelikai, 
in  the  suceeeding  decade,  at  the  latest." 

BLACK-GLAZE  WARE 
A  1-37,  70-72;  B  5,  15-18,  31,  46;  C  1-10;  0  1-24:  E  1-58 

Practically  all  the  plain  black-glaze  ware  from  our  grnufis  is  df  lucal  manufacture 
antl  shares  with  Attic  pottery  of  this  and  the  preceding  age  the  inestimable  superiority 
made  passible  by  the  seemln^y  inexhaustible  beds  of  Attic  clay;  fine  in  texture,  con- 

'  On  groands  iiidep«ndeiit  of  eontMt,  the  Chatby  pelikai  can  probably  bo  dated  to  tbe  vieinity  of  the 
daosds  3<0— no.  Though  tho  work  ii  w>  cmiw  at  alimwt  to  Mf  eonpaziioii,  we  can  Bote  the  p««dtar 
jaggod  reprewalstioa  «f  Ifas  ground,  eharaeterUtic  of  a  pvM  httttt  Mlmtnted  by  Sdwfold's  KerUtdker 
Faam,  Plate  92.  Hie  enriont  arranf^emcnt  of  the  draftery,  with  marked  horlMntal  fold-Une>,  appears  on  what 

I  take  to  bi-  t1io  lutcl  i>I"Mtill:/!>]r  pic  e  fiora  Olynthos  (Piute  'X\,  No.  U(>),  a  pelOt*  WhOM  diSpe  SIHI  itylS 
•  like  luggest  a  date  unly  sliglitly  belirro  tlint  uf  th«  Alexandriun  piocci. 

*  Another  pelike,  in  Leningrad.  \oi'v  cIumi  tu  uun  both  in  sha|>e  and  nt.i  If.  !■  MOW  SlIglMlll  llj  nnhsfoM 
to  the  period  m.  iUtUtnmdiuttgen,  Ko.  490,  pi.  &>,  p.  142}  [H.  A.  T.]. 
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Uining  little  or  no  mica  and  grit,  flring  to  a  warm  buff  color.  Although  the  HeHenbtie 

potter  did  not  wash  and  work  his  clay  as  thoroughly  as  his  ancestor,  yi*t  its  Ikeedom 
from  objectioiiahle  furoifrn  matter,  its  clean  ami  pleasing  color  and  its  good  firing  qualities 
make  the  Attic  fabric  stand  out  in  comparison  with  moHt  of  the  couteuiporury  local 
wares  of  the  Greek  world. 

In  the  glaie^  however,  one  can  trace  a  progressive  decline.  The  plates  and  saucers 
and  drinking  cups  of  Groups  A  and  B  show  the  thick,  rich,  deep-blaok  jrlaze  which  the 
fourtb-ccntury  potter  bad  inherited  from  tlie  workshops  of  the  two  previous  centuries. 
That  finish  no  longer  retained  the  velvety  depth  of  the  fifth  century  and  It  now  more 
commonly  snlTerc<l  from  misfiring,  but  it  was  still  the  finish  developed  fur  and  proper 

ceramics  ami  its  (juality  can  be  appreciateii  even  from  tli4'  pliotojcraplis.  In  the  third 
and  second  centuries  the  glaze  was  often,  apparently  dolltxratcly,  altered  in  composition 
to  heighten  the  metallic  effect  sought  after  in  the  changing  shapes  of  the  vases.  The 
deep  black  has  given  way  to  a  bluish  or  grttyish  tinge  with  a  higher,  more  reflecting 
sheen;  a  change  tliaf  is  most  markcil  in  those  pieces  which  are  obviously  most  cldscly 
based  on  metal,  for  instance,  the  little  pitchers  D  20  and  21,  E  55,  the  bowls  with 
llonVhead  spouts  0  18,  E  S7,  the  two-handled  bowls  D 16-18,  E62,  and  above  all  the 
Megarian  bowls  (pp.  4.')2iT.).  Such  a  metallic  finish  may  often  lie  of  ezoellent  quidity.  But  in 

this  period  the  quality  t  »f1cn  sufTcriHi,  ixtIkijh  at  tiinr's  from  careless  blending  of 

ingre<Uents,  ^tonietimes  certainly  from  the  stinginess  with  which  it  was  applied:  the  floors 
of  many  of  the  later  saueers  with  flirrowed  rims  are  but  lightly  daubed  with  the  thinnest 
of  brow^n  glaie,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  black  finish  on  the  earliest  saucer  of  the 
type  in  our  series  (A  38}.  Further  evidence  for  the  striving  after  economy,  natural 
enough  in  this  age  of  mass  production,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increasingly  common 
praetice  of  stacking  the  open  vessels  one  on  top  of  another  in  the  kiln.  The  difference 
in  color  produceil  by  the  dilTerence  in  the  conditions  of  firing  was  sometimes  rich  and 
Striking  (note  the  plate,  D  1)  luit  tmi  often  the  result  was  merely  an  unsightly  gray 
blotch  or  ring  on  the  Uoor  or  the  wall  of  the  vase.  That  the  Attic  potter  of  the  third 
and  seeond  centuries  was  interested  in  the  red  finish  pw  ttt,  whether  produced  by  a 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  glaze  or  in  its  firing,  seems  improbable.' 

The  praclii-e  of  stamping  patterns  with  little  individual  moulds  in  the  .soft  clay  hcfore 
glazing  contiuue<l  throughout  our  period  but  was  not  so  commonly  employed  as  in  the 
precedmg  century  and  a  half  (Fig.  116).  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  system  of 
decoration  goes  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  By  the  time  of  our 
earliest  pieces  the  style  had  long  since  passed  its  prime  in  .\thens  and  we  find  oidy  t!ir 
simplest  forms  still  iu  use.  The  palmettes  on  the  little  bowls  from  the  Well  A  (A  7,  14, 
72)  have  much  the  same  shape  as  those  on  the  latest  pieces  from  Olynthos  (raid-fourth 

'  The  octMirrenci-  of  »  red  liiii»h  mi  Attic  pottcrj*  of  tlio  Groek  juTiod  has  been  dwcuswil  bj-  W'aagc 
(JbqMrfll,  II,  Itt33,  pp.  :540ff.'>.  Sucb  a  finisti,  doliberfttety  nimeil  at.  would  appear  to  b*  le»s  common  in 
ear  period  than  in  the  uxtb  to  fourth  cmturiM,  a  eontideration  which  weighs  agaiatt  aajp  attempt  to  trace 
a  dtieet  coBneetiea  batweea  the  led  giaaa  of  the  earlier  Greek  period  aad  tint  of  terra  ligillata. 
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oenturyj  ami  tboM  00  A  7  are  ttiU  tted  together  by  Ui«  impresseil  «re«  so  common  In 
th«  fourth  oeatury.   But  the  palmetto  of  the  old  standard  form  from  now  on  U  often 

rpit!.i((»(l  l)y  jinlmpttps  with  jHiiFitci!  aii'I  antrnlar  petrils  nntl  without  the  bxse  volutes 
(C  5,  D  8j.  On  some  of  our  latest,  pieces  we  tiiul  something  that  is  not  a  palmette  at 
all  bat  rather  a  tiny  »pray  sueh  as  night  have  been  impressed  with  a  stamp  from  the 
tool-box  of  a  maker  of  Megarian  bowls  (D  6  and  8,  E  16).   As  time  went  on,  the 

indiviiimi!  riHi(iv<'s  tended  tu  licroino  ^iiinller.  Within  our  perio'l  there  remains  nothing 
of  the  complex  designs  of  aiteruutiug  bands  of  palmetles  atid  ovules  which  enriched  the 
floors  of  the  cups  and  saucers  of  the  late  fifth  century.  Indeed,  the  individual  motives 
are  now  rarely  held  together  even  by  the  arcs  of  the  fourth  century.  Once  releaseil, 
the  palmettes  yield  to  i  f^ntrifuj-al  ftTce  and  fly  outward  as  far  as  the  hounding  line  of 
ronletting  will  permit,  sometimes  further  (D  6),  and  their  scattered  arrangement  is 
emphasized  by  their  diminishing  size  and  number.  It  was  this  latest  form  of  Attic 
stamping,  with  tiny  and  much  scattered  palmettes  or  fronds,  that  was  adopted  and  carried 
on  hy  such  later  wares  as  the  Perj^amcne,' 

Compared  with  the  Ufth,  and  even  the  fourth  century,  the  ilelleniatic  age  aeem.s  poor 
in  variety  of  vase  forms,  i.e.  oS  temeotta.  The  Atipe*  of  the  old  daasical  krater  and 
amphora  had  almost  completely  disappeared  with  the  red-figure  style  together  with 
which  they  had  prown  to  perfection.  The  kylix  as  a  drinkinfr  cup  had  made  way  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  century  for  the  black-glaze  kantharos  and  this  was  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  the  Megarian  bowl.  The  skyphos  too  was  supplanted  by  that  same  ubiquitous  vessel. 

The  shapes  in  plafai  black  glaze  which  ^d  survive  into  the  third  and  second  centuries 
are  fairly  well  represented  in  our  groups.  They  may  be  roughly  classified  and  briefly 
iliscussed  under  the  headings  of  drinking  cups,  platen  and  saucers,  bowls  and  pitchers. 
Before  considering  these  classes  individually,  we  may  note  a  feature  common  to  the 
devetopment  of  them  all,  wm.  a  growing  tendency  to  ape  the  corresponding  shape  in 
metal.  This  is  probably  responsible  for  the  increasing  thinness  nf  fabric.  The  heavy 
walls  of  the  fourth  century,  proper  to  the  ceramic  art,  were  within  a  century  retluced 
often  to  egg-shell  thinness,  and  this  thinnes^s,  combined  with  crisp  firing  and  a  metallic 
glaze,  frequently  resulted  in  a  remarkably  dose  imitation  of  metal.  This  tendency 
toward  thinner  walls  is  best  illustrated  by  the  profile  drawings  of  plates,  saucers  and 
bowls.  Figs.  IIG-UH. 

Further  evidence  fur  the  influence  of  the  toreutic  on  the  ceramic  art  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increasbig  popularity  of  angular  shapes  in  terracotta.  Consider,  for  example,  the 

'  The  whole  hiptory  of  8tamp4>ii  decoration  on  Attic-  pottery  (leserven  detailed  inv'stifiatioii.  Miss 
I-upy  Talrott  U  working  on  tlie  niaterinl  from  the  .\pnrn.  I'ntil  Minie  such  »tudy  i»  aviiilnlile  one  mav 
consult:  II.  Zithn,  I'nenr,  pp.  31*7,  'J'J'.>    'A-.i'un  l  u-  in  n-ini;  llmt  (he  praetiee  of  Btamjiitif;  liieil  out  In 

Athens  in  the  third  century):  E.  I'fuhl,  Maletei  und  /ieichnung,  I,  pp.  4tO  ^\] ;  lilinkenbcrg,  Lindot,  FouilUt 
df  PAenptU,  ta03-t9O4,  I:  Ltt  petit*  Objett,  Borlin,  1931,  cols.  (ViT  f.;  Grsef-I^nglot^  JNl  m^tfcm  rami 
DM  Ar  Jinftlii  m  Mkm,  HuUn,  ma,  II  a,  Kot.  lSli6-128ii,  ph.  90  and  SI:  •labmto  stMnpiag  dttod 
by  tht  cdilort  to  lha  md  it  dw  dhh  nid  to  the  fonrtb  eantury. 
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two-!iati.lI(  <l  l.owl^  D  17  anil  18,  E  52  ami  53  .iml  the  piichers  D  20  anil  21,  C  55. 
The  putter,  iudeed,  was  sometimes  led  on  to  produce  a  form  quite  impracUMl  in  bi» 
m«dltin,  such  as  the  plates  with  sharply  offset  rimn  (D  1,  E  22-26).  The  tame  tmdsncy 

is  apjiuri'iit  alxi  in  tlir  .sli.ijiu  nf  rrrtaiti  Ii.iiiii|r> ;  ilios,.  nf  thi-  lili!.;'  ]iilchers  |,D  20  and 
21,  E  65),  double  aud  bouud  together  witli  a  hoop,  are  purely  uietallic,  and  ao  too  an 
thuM  of  the  two-handled  bowls  (D  17  and  IS,  E  52  and  58%  so  sharply  bent  bade  on 
tlieiii'^rlxTs,  ami  Itioss'  of  \hi'  k.'nitliarni  A  30  -32  .  In  ilu-  liemispherical  bowl  we  have 
a  shape  that  bad  butii  fauiiliar  enough  to  the  primitive  potter,  but  bad  praetically 
disappeared  from  the  repCTtoire  of  the  AtUc  potter  of  elaasleal  times.  In  our  period  It 
returned  to  favor  as  a  I'lieap  irnilation  of  the  iiiftril  vcfs^i-l  "f  fh?  s.nmp  shape.  How 
popular  the  metal  prototype  might  be  i»  proven,  for  iii-itancc,  by  Ike  nuiiibor  of  such 
fbitnd  in  the  seeood-eentury  tomb  in  Aeltdia  (ct.  p.  S7if).  The  dependence  of  the  terraootta 
on  the  metal  form  id  shown  lieyonil  doubt  by  tlin  dfrp  hnrizimt.nl  groovi-?!  Imih  inside 
and  outside  and  by  the  relief  emhiemuta  so  commonly  iuaei  in  the  floor  of  the  earthenware 
bowls. 

Another  tendency  common  to  all  the  pottery  of  the  period  lit  a  girtmuig  carelessness 
in  execution:  no  lon^rer  ia  the  surface  polished  before  ^lazin;^,  frequently  the  wheel 
marks  are  promim  nt  both  inside  and  out,  all  miereist  is  lost  In  finely  modelled  base-rings*. 
This  tendency  was  to  continue  in  Athens  down  at  least  to  the  Rm  oi^ntury  a  d.  and  it 
was  andonbtedly  responsible  for  Athens'  loss  of  her  one-time  mouopoly  on  liner  potterjr 
in  the  Mediterranean  market  and  left  the  way  o|)en  for  the  importation  Of  <Ueh  ttehnlcally 
superior  wares  as  the  Pergamene,  Samian  and,  later,  the  Arretino. 

The  drinltin^  cups  with  handles  (icantharoi)  incioded  in  our  ^roup^  must  be  einsely 
contemporary  nml  mj  >hi>\v  imt  lit'.Ii-  ili'velopment.    Their  in  thi-  jifinTal  liistury 

of  their  type  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the  individual  pieces,  e.g.  A  26 
aad  27.  We  may  note  further  a  eontinued  tendency  toward  a  fasss  compact,  more 
■lender  sh;;p'  ,  -m  II  illustrateil  for  instance  by  a  comparison  of  A  27  and  28  wiili  A  29, 
B  17  and  18.  Here  again  the  metal  worker  was  leading  the  way  with  shapes  like 
those  referred  to  under  B  20  and  6  20. 

The  ehanpp  in  tlic  shain'  of  Mii  inlinary  dinner  plate  within  oiir  perioil  li-st 
illustrated  by  the  pruttlc  tiruwinj;:'  of  A  70,  C  1  and  E  1  in  Fig.  110.  A  70  is  still  fairly 
dose  to  the  nid-fourth  eentnry  plates  of  Olynthos.  Its  fabrle  is  massive,  its  proRle 
simple,  its  lip  thiekt-ned.  In  C  I,  perhaps  a  eentury  later  in  date,  the  weight  of  the 
fabric  is  markedly  le»s  and  the  lip  profile  has  be^'un  to  ansuuie  a  form  thai  wa:^  to 
become  regular  in  the  following  century,  reaching  its  climax  in  such  a  piece  as  E  1 :  the 
thiekeDing,  instead  of  bein^r  upward,  as  in  A  2,  is  now  downward  and  the  inner  ed^c 
of  the  thickened  lip  is  frequently  undercut  on  Ihe  wheel.  Tiiis  undercuttiiij;  is  already 
marked  on  several  fragments  of  plates  from  the  pits  in  tlic  -Stoa  of  Attalos.  E  1  is 
qnlte  typical  of  the  mam  <1iiiner  plates  found  in  Cistern  £  and  shows  the  increased 
depth  that  haid  become  pupular  in  the  adraneing  aeeoiid  eentury.  B5,  E  19  and  £21, 
alao  drawn  in  Fig.  116,  illustrate  the  variety  of  ranaller,  shall  we  say  "tBn•plat«^" 
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that  were  available  for  ihn  talilc  of  the  |)erio(l.  Amoii>;  tln'sp,  too,  then?  i«  a  movement 
away  from  the  simple  old  profile.  The  indented  profile  of  E  21  is  reminiscent  of 
meUilwork.  This  ia  still  iii(ir>'  irne  of  the  sharply  offset  rim  nf  the  large  plate  D  1. 
Tlie  ttrawiug  {Vig.  HQ)  showa  clearly  bow  iaprMtleal  the  abape  waa  in  ternwotta  and 
the  faet  that  thb  and  moit  of  the  other  platea  of  inilar  ihape  were  found  with  their 
rims  broken  off  provea  the  poiat>  Thin  shape  first  a^eart  in  Pithos  D  and  htul  become 
quite  popular  by  the  Uine  o(  Cbtern  E,  if  one  may  indge  from  Uio  five  apecimena  found 
there  (E  22-26).  E  161,  probably  Penramene,  and  E  164,  perhaps  also  of  Aaian  origin, 
show  profiles  strikinxly  iliffi'nnt  horn  ilic  <'i>i)teinporary  Attic  plates.  They  have,  indeed, 
aomething  lu  cominon  with  the  Attic  West  Slope  plates,  E  62  and  63,  but  we  have 
found  reason  to  suspect  that  those  pieoes  are  in  the  line  of  deseent,  not  ao  much  of 

the  diiHirr  pl.iti',  as  of  tlic  |iv\:s  lid. 

Thu  little  saucer  with  furrowed  rim  (A  3-6,  38;  C2;  uncatalogued  fraguiL-iits  from 
Pithoa  D;  E  27-82;  cf.  eepeeially  Tig.  117)  Is  one  of  the  moat  distinethra  of  Hellenistie 

disties.  It  is  not  completely  the  invention  of  the  ape,  fur  its  ancestors  are  lo  Ite 
recogniseil  in  pieces  of  tJie  fourth,  probably  even  of  the  late  fifth  century,  in  its  earlier 
developnimt,  the  4Mi  la  uanally  greater  In  dianeter,  leea  in  depth,  more  carefully 
shaped  and  plazed  both  inside  .'ind  out.  .^nionn  the  pieces  from  our  (rrmips,  A  38 
(Fiijsi.  li  iuid  117 1  deconUed  in  the  West  ^Ioihj  style,  is  unquestionably  the  earliest.  It  is 
eomplelely  glaied  and  its  side-wall  shows  a  pleasing  curte.  It  ahould  be  noted,  too, 
thnt  the  furrowed  top  of  its  lip  is  practically  horizontal.  .\s  time  went  on,  the  lip  be^an 
to  slope  more  and  more  steeply.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  furrows  were  run  wltli  less 
and  leSR  preciaion  until,  as  in  E  27  Fi^.  llTi,  we  fiml  that  one  of  the  noniial  twofaimwfl 
haK  been  completely  omitted.  The  drawing  a^ain  illustrate  how  these  changes  were 
acconipanieil  by  n  loss  of  subtlety  in  the  wall  profile,  anri  by  increasinf?  coarseness  in 
the  base-rlnp;.  li  li:i>  )<een  already  aotai  that  the  glazin;:.  too,  beciine  more  and  mom 
careleas.  After  A  38  only  the  floor  vaa  covered  and  in  C  27  that  only  by  thin,  brawn 
daubs. 

Aiiiilhcr  shape  very  eli.Tracterislic  nf  ific  afje  is  tlie  little  liowl  with  <mteurved  lip 
(A  8-13,  71,  72;  C  3  and  4;  0  2-6;  £  33-45;  see  especially  Fig.  117).  The  abape 
probably  ha«l  Ha  beginning  towanl  the  end  of  the  fourth  eentnry.  A  9,  the  earliest  of 

the  aeriet,  atlll  shmss  '^on.]  I.lai'k  j^Llze.  rmili-ttin',;  (III  its  tloor  and  carefully  sha|ieil 
baae-ring  and  lip.  In  its  side-wall  there  is  just  the  beginnint;  of  that  angularity  which 
becomes  inereaaiogly  marke«l  as  the  aeries  advances.  It  i«  worth  noting  that  the  later 

bowls  have  becoiue  soinewluit  dTper  in  proportion  to  their  diameter.  An  !  In  r'  a  ':  i-i 
one  umy  make  tlie  dreary  reconl  of  coarseniug  base>rings  and  general  cjirelessucss  in 
wheelwork. 

In  Fijr.  IIT.  A  20.  D  9.  E  46.  .nre  ^riven  the  profile-  nf  r.-p-r- -nt  itp;  ■  ».<iwls  of  a 
deeper  sort.  A  20  is  very  typical  of  the  fourth  century:  Inavy  [al.iit,  well  modelled  fool 
and  aide-wall,  incurred  lip.  This  shape,  in  a  great  variety  of  tizea  and  deptin,  was 
still  common  at  the  eloae  of  that  eenlnry.   0  ft  illttstrates  the  thinning  of  the  fabric 
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and  the  loss  in  subtlety  of  line  so  generally  suilereil  in  the  followiDg  OBDtury.  The  little 
bowb  repremnted  by  E  46  leem  to  become  common  late  in  our  period  (ef.  D  7;  E  47 
and48)»  and  tlie  shape  continued  to  be  produced  by  the  makers  of  terra  sigillata.  It  is 
intercstini?  to  note  that,  in  general,  the  housewife  of  the  fourth  century  preferred  a  small 
bowl  with  incurved  rim,  while  she  of  Hellenistic  times  favored  rather  the  open  shape. 

Of  little  pitehen  and  jogs  for  oil  and  vinegar  and  other  eondimenta  tiieie  was  need 
in  evoy  age.   The  old  and  onee  very  popular  lekythoB  did  not  rarvive  the  fourth 


century,  scarcely  the  fifth.  But  in  our  period  its  place  was  taken  by  a  great  variety 
of  little  pitchers,  with  plain  and  trefoil  mouths  and  handles  of  all  sorts  (B  31,  32; 
C  8-10;  0  13  and  E  57;  0  19  and  E  56;  0  20,  21  and  E  55;  D  22-24,  79,  E  54,  133j. 
Here  is,  however,  a  noticeable  paucity  in  the  Hellenietio  period  of  large,  blaek-glaie 
pitchers  with  trefoil  nioiifhs,  useful  for  wine  or  water,  siirh  as  had  been  common  in 
the  iifth  and  fourth  centurie.s.  Our  two  specimens,  A  36  and  37,  fall  early  in  the  period. 
Later,  water  was  undotibtedly  kept  eommonly  in  the  large,  unglazcd  pitchers  to  be 
discussed  below;  for  wine,  vessels  of  metal  probably  became  more  popular. 

Of  the  relative  rhronology  of  th''^f  Mrifk-jrla/i'  wares  enough  has  been  said  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.  Their  absolute  clirouology  is  sufUciently  indicated  by  their  occurrence 
in  the  yariou.>  iiruups.   The  date  suggested  for  each  of  those  groups  at  the  dose  of 
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the  ili  ^ori|'tii)ii  i)(  earh  well  or  cistern  may  be  accepted  with  assurance  fur  these  iiIhIii 
wares  which  would  cerUinly  not  hv  treasured  for  generativii»  a»  heirlooms,  but  would 
widoffl  snTvive  a  useful  life  of  more  than  twentjr  or  twenty-flve  yean.  In  the  matter 
of  cliriiiiulniry,  till'  >.>-ri(W  of  ilimuT  ii1;it<'s,  tin'  saucers  with  furnnvi''!  rim^  -.r.i'i  lln'  \h:\f 
bowla  with  outcurvcil  lips  are  iiu»»l  interesling,  lot  they  extend  over  the  entire  period 
aad  canful  olwervatloo  will  tiiow  that  liuy  underwent  a  eontlstent  davelopmenl. 

WEST  SLOPE  WARE 
A  38,  S9,  73;  B3,  4,  %  3S-37;  C  11-14,  68;  D  25-28;  E  W-88 

West  Slope  Ware  was  llrst  isolateJ  as  a  distinct  ware  liy  Carl  Watiinger  who  haspd 
hii  istudy  on  ,i  ^rniip  of  Tases  found  in  the  excavatiotis  of  the  German  Arcliaeolocical 
Institute  at  the  foot  of  the  West  Slope  of  the  Acropolis,  suiipleincnicd  by  pieces  scattered 
among  the  museums  of  Europe.'  In  a  very  thoroiifjh  way  lie  investigated  the  teclini<|ue, 
the  noUves,  the  ahapes  and  the  chronology  of  the  fabric,  since  hi*  fomdation  atuUy, 
the  most  important  contribution  has  been  ma*Ie  by  Rudolph  Pagensteeher  in  his  dtsensBioo 
of  the  imported  an'l  hir.il  ware  of  this  type  fountl  in  and  ahout  Alexandria.* 

The  importance  of  the  new  material  from  the  i\gora  lies  in  the  opportunity  which  it 
alFords  of  studying  the  development  of  the  ware  over  a  cooaideraUe  period  of  time  on 
a  sin^Hc  site.  Ill  the  brief  discus^^lnn  iti;it  follows  pro^ren  beyond  the  position  reaflhed 
by  Watzinger  will  be  marked  chiefly  in  thii  direction. 

From  the  elosfaig  years  of  the  fifth  throngfaont  the  foDowing  eentury  the  praeHoe  had 
been  growing  in  Attica  of  dfi'ir.itiiijr  tlic  lu'iks  .mil  soimtiino  the  walls  of  Idack-jrlaze 
vessels,  especially  hydriai,  kralers  and  kantharoi,  with  garlands  of  ivy  or  olive  or  laurel 
or  with  imitatione  of  neeMaeea  rendered  In  thinned  day,  fl>equeBUy  covered  with  gold 
leaf  lo  hi  i^riitin  t!in  illusion  of  gold  overlay  on  silver,  ami  in  white  iiniiit.  Xiirnrro  n 
examples  of  this  class  of  ware  are  to  be  found  on  the  Agota  ;ibelves.  Aiuong  the  vases 
of  the  present  irronps  the  type  Is  well  Illustrated  by  B  28.  The  chief  element  in  the 

beauty  of  the  \p-isfl  criiitiiiiif  l,  howover.  to  be  the  ricli  black  ftlazn  which  complolely 
covered  itji  side-wall  ami  the  deep  reeding  which  was  often  used  to  produce  a  play  of 
light  and  shadow  on  its  lower  walL  The  addeil  decoration  was  distinctly  snbsidlary  and 
assisterl  chiefly  in  |>roviding  a  striking  contrast  of  rich  colors. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  red-figiire  style  had  completely 
degenerated  in  Athens  and  Attic  potters  were  com|)elled  to  devise  some  new  scheme  of 
primary  decoration,  they  naturally  tumetl  to  aiul  developed  the  method  long  familiar  in 
a  secondary  r6le  and  that  itrineipalty  on  snall  vaseS*   It  is  difficult  to  define  precisely 

'  Ath  MM.WM.  I'lil.  pp.  «;  10-J. 

•  /.T/i.-J  F.  r,vr.  .svr,(rn.  II  :»,  pp.  1:I  SK  nM'.  ( Y.  nUn  pfiihl*  brief  review  (JMM  «iHi  2!>MmtN^  II, 
Iip.  tKMff^  eiiwcially  p.  UIO)  aiid  hb  bibliogniphjr  (AmL,  |»p.  »Uf.)w  For  UbHegn|iliy  «M  alM  Swiadler, 
dmiM  MalilVt  Hew  Haveit,  IIMH^  pp.  4dOf. 
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the  beginning  ol  the  ware  ordinarily  denoted  by  the  term  "  West  Slope,"  but  we  may 
perhaps  fix  it  wrbitrarlljr  at  the  point  where  thinned  day  and  white  paint  were  first  used 
for  primary  decoration  on  such  large  vessels  as  amphorae.  For  a  good  while  still, 
smaller  vessels  continued  to  be  decorated  with  simple  wieatha  aa  they  bad  been  for  a 
century  past. 

The  elements  of  the  decoration  were  three:  thinned  elay,  applied  with  a  brush  or  a 
pointed  stick  or  possibly  with  a  fine  tube,  a  heavy  white  paint,  and  incision.  As  the 
area  covt nd  by  the  thinned  clay  increased,  thr  practice  of  fiildin;;  it  was  disGontinned, 
for  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  an  imitation  must  be  its  cheapness. 

The  use  of  white  pidnt  was  familiar  not  only  from  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  the 
forerunners  of  West  Slope  Ware  noted  above  but  «b0  from  the  late  red-figure  vases.  In 
view  nf  its  very  wide-spread  use  on  the  latt*^r  v.i'ses  the  restraint  with  which  it  was 
employed  on  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  new  ^tyle  is  surprising.  Perhaps  there  had 
tteen  a  very  intelligible  revul^n  of  feeUng^.  On  the  earlier  vases  it  was  used,  however, 
and  that  not  only  for  berries  and  flowers  hut  notably  for  the  filling  of  the  popular  wave 
pattern  (B  3,  8.  35V  Later,  as  the  decorative  motives  became  predimiinnntly  geometric, 
the  white  paint  became  almost  as  prominent  as  the  yellow  clay,  the  two  ordinarily  being 
used  fdr  alternate  members  of  the  pattern:  star,  rosette,  band  of  dots,  diminfaihing 
rectangles— checlier'board  frieze.  But  in  these  later  stages  the  white  also  encroached 
further  in  the  naturalistic  motives,  where  it  was  useil  for  filling  in  the  doubled  Stems  of 
garlands  (0  26)  or  for  the  strings  on  which  painted  penilants  hung  (D  25). 

At  first,  incision  was  used  but  sparmgly  and  that  in  a  way  common  throughout  the 
fourth  century,  rU.  to  pick  out  a  line  around  the  loot  or  the  shoulder  or  beneath  the  lip 
of  the  vase.  A  heightened  effect  was  sometimes  secure  !  \>y  co'  crinir  tlie  '^itrf:(ce  of  the 
clay  in  those  parts  before  glazing  with  a  thin  coat  of  millos  which  sliowed  bright  red 
when  the  glaze  was  scratched  away.'  Incision  became  progressively  more  common.  On 
the  plates  E  62  and  63  it  was  uaed  to  I  r  li  i  fringes  of  geometric  motives;  on  C  13 
and  0  25  the  pointed  pendants  were  attached  to  tlie  main  string  by  an  incised  zigzag 
line;  on  the  amphora  E  59  the  stems  of  the  ivy  leaves  were  scratched  through  the  glaze. 
But  in  our  present  groups  we  are  spared  the  final  stage  in  which  the  entire  scheme  of 
decoration,  consisting  of  large  panels  or  diminishing  rectati!J:le,  checker-board  and  cross- 
hatching,  was  rcndcre<l  by  incision.*  It  has  been  well  observi  ■!  'hat  by  this  time  the 
cycle  had  been  completed  and  the  ceramic  art  was  once  again  at  the  level  of  the  lowest 
layers  of  Troy. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  West  Slope  style  of  decoration  dopemied  for  its  effect 
very  largely  on  the  contrast  of  c<»lor.  To  assure  this  contrast,  a  solid  blm  k  backLrround 
was  most  desirable;  a  consiilcration  that  will  account  in  part  for  the  general  superiority 

'  For  tlie  iniM  teehniqiM  tn  Htsuian  bowl*,  cf.  451. 

<  s,  r  t  n  in^t:lllcl^  the  plota  ill  Bonn  (Alk.  MiU.  XXVI,  IWl,  p.81,  N&81)  and  «  p«Uln  with  Kd  im 

die  Nnlioiml  MuiM.-uai  (So.  ISilaQ. 
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of  the  gUan  used  on  vaMs  to  be  deeorated  la  tliis  style  M  oompared  with  that  on  the 
plain  black-glaze  contemporary  vessels.  The  potter  was  also  inclined  to  be  more  generoun 
an<l  painstaking  with  his  glaze  on  va-sps  which  were  unquestionably  the  most  pretentious 
among  those  still  being  produced  in  terracotta.  And  yet,  even  among  the  West  Slope 
vasea,  one  may  traee  the  ineTitabte,  if  more  gradual,  deterioration  whleh  beset  the  glaie 
uaed  on  all  classes  of  Hellenistic  pottery  in  Athens.  The  aucceasive  sta^  are  well 
marked  in  our  series  of  amphorae.  B  3  an<l  35  wear  a  generous  coat  of  the  rich  an. I 
glossy  black  characteristic  of  the  fourth  century.  Even  in  places  where  it  tired  red  it 
is  Arm  and  pleasing.  On  D  2S  and  26  the  ooat  is  thinner  and  Ita  surface  assumed  the 
metallic  sheen  so  obviously  souf^ht  after  in  this  period.  Finally,  the  very  thin,  bloteliy 
and  flaked  coverinp  of  E  59  would  alone  proclaim  it  the  younijest  of  (lie  scries. 

Toward  the  en<i  of  the  fourth  century  the  potter-artist,  and  perhaps  still  more  his 
eustomersi  would  seem  to  have  grown  weary  of  human  and  animal  ilgurea  on  vaaea. 
Certainly  men  and  animals  are  extremely  rare  Id  the  new  style  of  decoration.* 

Even  apart  from  this  rarity  of  human  and  animal  flg-ures,  the  vases  show  an  amazing 
poverty  of  design.  There  is  a  limited  repertoire  of  naturalistic  motives  which  in  the  later 
period  was  supplemented  and  in  large  measure  auppbmted  by  purely  geometric  design. 
Amon^  the  earliest  and  mo.st  popular  of  the  naturalistic  motives  was  a  representation 
of  a  necklace  with  painted  pendants  which,  as  we  have  .seen,  was  already  in  use  in 
the  fourth  century  on  terracotta  vases  imitating  metal.*  In  the  new  style,  too,  it  continued 
in  use  over  a  long  period,  being  rendered  with  progressive  erudmees.  Compare  the 
delicately  shaped  and  hun;;  pendants  nf  B  21  with  those  of  C  13  and  0  25,  an<i  note 
especially  how  the  finely  drawn  and  arched  threads  of  attachment  have  fjiven  way  in 
the  later  vases  to  a  roughly  incised  zigzag  line.  The  main  cord,  too,  has  become 
thicker  and  coarser.  Another  motive  traceable  to  the  earlier  fourth  century,  this  time 
to  red-fipure  paintinp,  is  the  band  of  wave  pattern,  tlie  water  rendered  with  white  paint, 
the  surface  of  the  waves  at  first  with  thinned  clay  (B  8,  35 1,  later  with  inci.sion  {Delphes, 
V,  p.  174,  No.  409.  fig.  734).  Perhaps  the  most  common  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
effective  designs  were  based  on  the  ivy  and  the  grape-vine:  stems,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit.  Both  motives  were  well  known  in  the  history  of  Attic  vase  paintinp.  In  the 
hands  of  the  llellenistic  artist  they  soon  showed  ai^^ns  of  apinp.  ("omjjare  the  carefully 
drawn  and  quite  realistic  grape-vine  of  B  35  and  the  ivy  garland  of  B  4  or  22  with 
their  aeareely  recognisable  descendants  on  E  62  and  D  27. 

The  names  of  divinities  that  appear  on  some  of  the  kanlharoi  iyQcmnat r/.a  Imuiuaia) 
are  sometimes  worked  in  as  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  ^see  especially  B  23 J.  They 

'  A  tilling  Msm  an  a  vsM  ftom  tba  Cjrrsuiea,  new  in  the  Ijovm  (FigmntMhw,  JEqml.  JS.  ran 
Siifliit,  II  3,  pp.  nr.);  a  largv  bM  «n  tlw  wall  «f  a  bowl  from  Per(;anion  iPergamon,  I,  p.  2T:i,  tip  «  . 
Tbe  dolphin  oeears,  but  not  ao  rammonly  ■«  on  tbs  Marian  bowh,  and  ohieflv  on  thi-  earlier  yt^t>p%  B  8 
anJ  35;   .Uh.  MiU.  WW.  ;"<U.  p.  70,  Nr.,  7  a;  p.  71,  No.  Kb;  p.  HO.  N.>.  -JS;   I'eryunwn    I,  ll.jrili.lt   .^  I 

*  For  «  fine  example  in  silver  cf.  the  kantharM  from  the  Crimea  ^Keiuaeli,  A»t.  du  Botphitrc  CuumeneH, 
pi.  XXXVIII,  1). 
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oi'i'iir  l»iif  for  a  liiiiit*>il  pi'riod  and  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  style,  as  nmy  lie 
gathered  from  the  pruvcnienrc  of  our  siipciinena  and  from  the  quality  of  their  glaze. 
An  e«rly  date  is  suggested,  too,  hy  the  !«tyle  of  tk<  tettsring,  whkb  is  distinctly  that 
of  the  fourth  snd  third  eenturies  rather  than  that  of  the  seeond. 

Purely  geometric  moti\eH  may  oceur  early  in  the  series  as  is  shown  by  the  presence 
of  diminishing  reetangles  on  the  kantharos  A  39,  whose  carefully  moulded  foot,  good 
glaze  and  profile  combine  with  its  place  of  finding  to  date  it  among  the  earliest  pieces 
in  our  eoHeetioii.  But  the  geometric  style  of  decoration  reached  its  height  considerably 
later  in  the  alternating  panels  of  diminishing  rectangles  and  checker-board  pattern  that 
mark  the  period  of  our  large  amphorae  D  25  and  26.  The  rectangles  and  the  checker- 
board w«n  the  most  popular  and  most  effective  of  the  geometric  motives.  They  were 
supplemented  hy  the  central  stars  or  rossttes  whidi,  in  the  Attic  fabric  at  any  rate,  are 
almost  invariat)ly  more  geometric  th;in  nn'-iralistic  (C  12,  D  28,  E  62  and  63\  and  by 
the  bands  of  pairs  of  dashes  set  at  right  angles  to  one  another  (D  28,  E  63  an4l  66). 
One  of  the  latest  geometric  designs  to  appear  was  cross-hatching,  and  the  fact  that  only 
two  examples  of  it  ocenr  in  our  collection  and  that  in  the  latest  group  (C  M,  M)  proves 

th;i*  it«  use  had  certainly  not  herome  cuminnn  before  that  group  wan  closed.  It  wa>< 
ordinarily  used  in  panels  in  combination  with  either  checker-board  or  tliminishiug  rectangles, 
replacing  one  or  oHier  of  the  members  of  that  old  pair.'  It  was  sometimes  used  alone 
in  a  continnous  band  around  the  upper  wall.*  This  cross-hatching  is  the  simplest  and 
most  nidimentary  of  all  fom^v  nf  geometric  ornament  and  its  appearance  marks,  we  may 
hope,  the  beginning  of  the  final  stage  in  the  degeneration  of  the  West  Slope  Ware. 

That  the  free  use  of  geometric  motives  was  more  common  at  Athens  than  in  other 
centres  where  similar  ware  was  produeedt  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  publications 
of  Pergamnn.  Delphi  and  Alexandria  Nor  arc  purely  geometric  designs  so  common  ainong 
the  contemporary  wares  of  Italy.  The  present  state  of  our  evidence  docs  not  permit  us 
to  say  whether  this  geometric  style  developed  earliest  in  Athens,  but  in  any  ease  the 
relative  dironology  of  the  various  schools  would  not  stand  against  such  a  supposition. 

Vet  among  these  geometric  motives  we  feel  more  remote  than  in  the  case  of  the 
naturalistic  from  Attic  pottery  of  the  red-figure  period.  Their  origin  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  well  known  that  such  geometric  designs  were  popular 
among  the  native  potters  of  Cyprus  and  Apulia  both  in  early  and  late  times,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  ceramic  industry  of  Athens  was  subject  to  influence 
from  either  of  th«»se  regions  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c'  Connections  have 
been  suggested  with  the  contemporary  wares  of  the  Uaids  in  Asia  and  with  the  late 
La-Tine  fabrics;  but  here,  too^  if  there  be  any  actual  interrelation,  the  influence  was 

'  For  good  esamplaa  et.  AA.  mi.  XXVI,  1901,  p.  81,  N««.  SO  and  SI;  Mstfonl  MaNimi,  N«.  1S,U« 
(pAlike  with  lid). 

*  Iklrkm,  V,  p.  171,  Kow  411,  t§.  WL 

•  PictaMMlMr,  JEqMdL  S.  WN  SStfiiH,  U  p. 
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probably  inm  old  Oreeee  outward.*   It  may  Indeed  be  aeked  whether  tho  Athenian 

potter?  of  the  [KTiofl,  ^rntifi'il  «hat  their  art  h;iJ  sunk  a;raiti  to  sucli  primitive  levelSi 
(iUl  not  haxc  tUo  iiijfciiiiily  to  di'viso  jmi'w  such  essentially  simple  <leitigns. 

>Still  anitther  explanation  uiuy  ite  suggeste«l.  There  is  an  obvious  slnllaritjF  between 
those  West  Slope  vases  done  in  the  geometric  style  ami  (ireok  I'rotnnfpomctrio  atnl  c'lriy 
Qeometric  wares:  in  the  choire  of  motives  such  as  clifi-kcr-board  pattern,  cro>^-liaicliiii};, 
diminishing  rectangles,  stars,  in  titi-  arraii'^cnu  tii  of  thi  ^ie  design*  in  zoiios  of  ri'ctangiilar 
panels,  and  in  the  predilection  for  the  shouhlcr  of  the  vase  as  the  primary  Held  for 
decoration.  There  Is,  in«lee<l,  ho  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  example  of  a  West  Sl<ipe  vase 
decorated  with  concentric  circles  or  semicircles,  two  of  the  most  popular  motives  in 
Prologeometric.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  thi-sn  designs  would  be  difficult  to 
execute  in  the  media  which  wonid  have  been  emplo>  p<l  iiy  the  West  Slope  artist:  thinned 
clay  or  incision.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  E  78  wc  have  a  Mt^rian  bowl  whose 
wall  is  covered  with  pendant  concentric  semicircles  in  the  true  Protogeometric  manner. 
The  rosettes  and  stars  that  appear  so  commiitil>  on  the  floors  ami  undersides  of  the 
West  Slf)pe  vases  arc  rcininisciMil  <if  the  ili'coralioii  on  the  utnlcrsidc  of  Prolofrcoinctric 
aiul  early  Geometric  plates  and  pyxides.  Even  the  ribbons  that  hang  from  the  handles 
of  the  amphorae  C  M  and  %t  find  their  closest  paralleb  in  timflar  omanents  on  goblets 
■Mi]  Iar-:i-  uar.-r  j;ir-  of  the  I>r<ito;,'eometrie  period.  And  the  "warts*  on  the  necks  and 
walls  of  raised  are  common  to  both  perioils,* 

The  similarity  bi  designs  Is  snfReiently  obvious,  but  the  difference  In  time  seems  to 
preclude  any  direct  relation.  Yet  the  jrap  of  seven  or  ciirht  hunMretl  years  may  perhaps 
be  bri<lged  with  eviil4>iK'e  irathered  from  excavations  in  the  rejiion  of  the  Agora.  They 

>  Psgmitaaher,  1.  c;  Zatm,  An*.  Ans.  1907,  .  ol.  '.>  io 

*  Both  iTBlli hstftiliig  <or  latlice-wofki  and  rheikir  lioartl  urp  foumt  onmniunly  uiu  ui  variously 
eoinbincd  m  vasM  of  both  ixniod^.  Itut  a  more  slgiilliraiit  phenomeiioD  ie  ttie  a|>pearkiic«  iii  liotli  of  IIm' 
two  molircs  combined  in  liorizomal  zuik'!'.  For  such  a  romliinaliau  in  Wr«t  !<lope  Waw  on  aiiglit  c-ltc. 
inltr  u/iir,  onr  aunphora  EOS;  Alh.  ilill.  N.Wi,  ItKM,  j>.  T:l,  No.  13:  a  fooled  bowl  wiili  a  zone  aroimd  tha 
i>ide-«a)l;  ilitJ.,  Kw.  86;  a  kanlbaio?  uitli  a  zone  uruiind  ttie  lup  of  tliv  niijc  nail;  ibid.,  p.  M,  Ne^aO; 

a  bowl  nith  a  tone  nronnd  tlie  top  of  like  inaidet  Aid.,  p.  No.  nii  miVia  (from  'HkIk  -'  niili  »  zotif 
around  the  middle;  the  amphora  from  Ulbio,  lelhrMd  tu  uinlt-r  l)  Sf>,  ulth  n  tow  on  ks  Fli<iul>lfi ;  n  piiiLi' 
In  Ibe  Natlunal  Mii!<iMiin.  No.  ISglfti^  with  •  irnie  aronnd  iu  tbunlder.  VriKn  da-  eurlirr  period  lUere  in 
C-V.A.  ('oiitiihaijen,  'J,  pi.  71,  XOk'lac  ait  early  Geometric  py>i«,  its  «all  ilccurnlcl  uilli  a  Kiiie  iiiiide  up  of 
gnHi|ia  of  clieeker  board  bi-iween  crM«>|ialch!nF divided  br  aniii'tikaH;  un  1  a  rMit<iK'-<  nH  tt  io  ^-olili'i  i  r:i,l*|) 
band  in  the  tpring  of  on  tlie  ulape*  of  Kolomia  .\|;i>rai<i...  iu  ilie  Agora  I^nc.is  li'  n.  Its  »|.it'.uull  is 
covered  willi  a  toll  Mm  of  alternating  panel>  of  rlicckcr- board  and  erou-batebine.  I  >lo  knou  of  anjr 
exaaiple  of  dlmlnMiIng  (or  comjioundt  rMlimgle*  ill  Altie  I'rotoifcometric,  bnt  the  ui'iiivc  cciura  an  Ibe 
l*rol<^onetrie  wart  from  Hsmariane  in  'Hn'^s.ilx  nnr  >i>»r  find  tltoro  a  lotie  of  ulli<rnMi«g  pnnde 
of  diminishing  rMtanfttef  ami  ematfaatcliini;  »lii'li  Ik-  esaeily  paralleled  on  Weil  i^lop*  vaia 
iO.S.A  .\.\XI,  mvt  ih  IH,  No.  Id.  IV;  Ath  Mill.  \.\V1.  liiUl,  p.81,  N'o..")!'.  For  frologooiMtrie 
■kypboi  decorated  with  (;rwn|is  of  eoneeiilile  Bemieircleii  pendent  from  the  tin,  cf.  Mjries,  if<rN(lt««t  »f  iht 
Cemtfta  Cattetlittt,  ^  No-.  ITtO  II  'from  Cvpiun);  B.S.A.  WIX,  l9St-^  |>L  VI,  H  <fnm 
Hsiil.  X.\.\l,  llRIO  SI,  pp.  astT,  No..  1 1  .  I .►!,  fig  1.',  pi.  VII;  and  C.V.A.  Cqwda«en, S, pi.  W,  K«.  i  ifttm 
Uannariam).  Onr  growlug  knowledge  of  Auk  frotogooiMlrie  (a  fiibrie  of  wliicli  wo  as  }-ot  knew  Uttto) 
najr  died  amre  Uglit  on  the  imUm. 
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have  .sbctwii  that  the  slopr^  of  the  Armpagus  ami  of  Koloiios  Aporaio?  wore  ilottcd 
with  graves  of  the  Prutogeoiiietric  and  early  Geometric  periods.  IXirpfeld  in  the  iH}'s 
discoTered  two  buriata  of  the  early  Geometric  period  to  tlie  nortli  of  tlie  Amyneioii  on 
the  south  slopes  of  the  Areopagus,  and  six  more  at  the  northern  fuot  of  the  Areopa^^iis.* 
The  curn-nt  fxcavittioiis  havf  far  lirftiiirht  to  light  two  amphora  burials  of  the  Proto- 
geometrie  period  and  three  graves  of  the  early  Geometric  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Areopagus;  one  grave  (of  which  only  the  Tsses  were  found)  of  the  Protogeometric  and 
one  of  the  early  Geometric  period  on  the  east  slopes  of  Kolonos  Agoraios.  These  fifteen 
liiiri;i)>  have  yielded  a  total  of  fifty  vases.  Of  earlier  times  we  have  foun<l  hut  a  solitary. 
Mycenaean,  burial;  of  a  later  period,  none  whatever.'  The  area  in  question  would 
Hiipeur  to  have  been  used  as  a  burial  f^ound  over  a  limited  period  in  Protogeometric 
and  Geometric  timei^.  In  earlier  ami  later  ages  burials  were  made  by  the  Dipylon,  in 
the  {jreat  cemetery  whieh  reiiiaineil  in  continnon**  n'se  throiiprhout  the  liistory  of  the  eity. 

Now  in  classical  times  the  earth  filling  overlying  the  bedrock  was  comparatively 
shallow,  seldom  more  than  a  meter  in  depth  and  often  much  less  in  those  parts 
surrounding  the  market-square,  so  that  in  sinicing  their  foundatiuns  to  bedrock,  a»  they 
regularly  <l!il,  Imilders  must  constantly  have  been  exposing  burials  accompanied  by 
vases  of  the  Protogeometric  and  early  (ieonietrtc  periods.  At  no  time  would  the 
opportunity  for  such  finds  have  been  greater  than  in  the  second  century  B.a,  for  that 
century  was  uii]):iralkleil  for  the  extent  of  the  building  operations  which  it  witnessed 
in  the  Agora.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the  whole  market-sfniare  was  reorganized:  toward 
the  ea»t  a  new  limit  was  established  by  the  Stoa  of  Attalos,  and  along  the  south  side 
by  a  great  double  stoa  closely  contemporary  with  that  of  Attalos.  To  the  same  period 
is  to  be  assigned  the  reconstraetion  aii>l  enlargement  of  the  MetroOn  OA  the  west  side 
of  the  sipiare.  These  large  operations  itivulved  the  disturbance,  the  removal  and  in 
some  cases  the  rc-setting  of  older  and  smaller  structures.  The  Athenian  potters,  we 
Icnow,  lived  and  worked  in  this  very  region,  on  tlie  edges  of  the  market-place,  so  that 
they  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  jiroduets  of  their  ancestors  as  they  came  from  the 
ground.*  That  they  should  have  lieeti  interested  in  them  is  proven  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  ancients  «lisplayed  over  such  tinds  on  other  occasions:  at  Capua  in  the 
building  done  by  the  colonists  sent  out  under  the  Lex  Jtdia,  and  at  Corinth  on  the 
occasion  of  its  refonnding  in  44  tt.c'  That  they  should  have  been  Aufticiently  interested 
to  ado|)t  and  utilize  the  motives  on  the  old  vases  is  made  prolmdlo  by  the  general 
tendency  which  has  been  observed  in  the  art  of  this  period  to  turn  back  to  the  archaic 

•  All,.  Milt.  XXI,  pp.  !«H;f.;  XXII,  1«I7,  p.  I7«;  ('.  V.A.  Allim^t,  I,  pis.  1  and  2. 

'  IhyifHa.  II,  V.rx\.  pj..  hisfl'.;  A.J.A.\\XVl,  1882,  p.  asG,  t\g.:>A;  XX.WII,  p.  .iKt;  Jilu^lraUd 
LuntUm  .Vrx  ",  Iiiiie  l.\  IHTJ.  pp.  lOtXHT.;  Aiig:.  198S,  p|iL  Sftlff.;  Jnneit,  IVU,  fip.9iat.;  Ardt.  Atu.  lV9i, 
col*.  lOHf.,  tig.  7;  \'.m,  col.  I!t«. 

In  addition  to  tlM  gnvM,  tliitM  large  pita  nt  tlie  north  foot  of  th«  Airaopa^t  ytoldod  qwmtitloi  of 
Protageometric  |iott»ry. 

*  A.J.A.XXXV1%  19311,  pp.9KN>f. 

«  $netoniit%  2Kr.  JWIiitf,  Ml;  Strabo,  VIII,  IMI. 
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and  the  primitive.'  That  such  arehaieiDi^  should  have  talcen  preeiselj  this  direetion  will 

not  be  surprising  to  one  familiar  with  th)  iire^e!!'  practice  among  the  Atheolftn  potters 
of  decorating  their  vases  with  motives  taken  directly  from  the  spoils  of  the  gnres  of 
fifth-century  Greece. 

Of  large  vases  the  smpbors  was  the  shape  most  commonly  eboeen  by  the  West  Slope 
potters  for  their  distinctive  style  of  decoration.*  The  devt Iopiii>; i;i  \vl  ;i  h  the  shape 
undrrwont  in  their  hands  is  well  illustrated  by  our  series  B  3  ami  35,  D  25  and  26,  E  59, 
which  are  placed  in  that  chronological  sequence  by  their  places  of  fiudiog.  The  form 
of  the  amphon  is  distlnetive  and  its  origin  is  puzzling.  It  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  late  red*figure  pelikai  which  immeiliately  precede  it.  Nor  in  its  earliest 
stage  of  development  does  it  show  evidence  of  inctallic  influence.  That  cnmc  later 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  applied  plastic  masks  of  0  25  and  26,  E  59,  and  hy  the 
deeply  Indented  rim  profile  of  the  last  two  vases.  But  within  the  series  onee  began, 
one  can  trace  a  conaistent  developmtot  or  degeneration.  In  B  3  an<l  35  we  find  a 
compact  and  well  proportioned,  if  not  a  praeeful,  outline,  handles  that  follow  and 
emphasize  the  lines  of  the  body  ajid  a  base  of  satisfactory  height  reasonably  well 
modelled.  In  the  later  examples  the  line  sense  of  proportion  is  laeking:  at  one  thne 
the  neck  is  unduly  squat  (D  26),  again  it  becomes  80  big  as  to  overshadow  the  body 
(E  59).  The  mouth  shares  with  those  of  various  proupa  of  large  plain  vases,  to  be 
studied  below,  a  tendency  to  become  unduly  tlaring.  The  handles  are  inclined  to  start 
off  at  angles  most  distoibing  to  the  general  lines  of  the  vase  (0  25).  Pbially,  the  toot 
sinks  to  a  base-ring  of  inaignilleant  height,— an  ovolo  in  profile.  Throughout  this 
development  in  form,  however,  the  scheme  of  decoration  remained  constant:  neck  and 
shoulder  provided  the  sharply  defined  fields  for  ornamentation,  the  one  for  garlands 
SQSpended  from  the  handles,  the  other  for  sones  continvoos  or  panelled. 

Another  of  the  most  popular  and  distinctive  West  Slope  \asc  fortns  is  fin  kanlharos 
with  straight  walls  and  strap  hanaies  (A  39,  73;  B  4,  8,  21-25,  37;  0  29;  E67i.'  The 
form  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  the  Kabeiric  cups  of  the  fourth  century.^  On  the  Athenian 
vases  we  do  not  find  the  double  spurring  of  the  handles  so  chnraeteristic  of  the  Boeotian. 
But  the  proportions  are  the  same  and  the  scheme  of  decoration  is  common  to  both:  the 
side-wall  is  usually  divided  horiznnf ally,  on  the  West  SInpo  vases  by  a  wheel-run  groove, 
on  the  Kabeiric  by  a  painted  band,  and  the  decoration  is  confined  tu  the  upper  part. 
The  use  of  the  grape  and  ivy  is  also  common  to  both,  and  both  show  the  influence  of 
the  toreutic  art  in  the  shape  of  the  handles  and  in  the  horizontal  division  of  the  wall. 
The  majority  of  thr  Kabeiric  vases  are  doubtless  of  the  fourth  century,  their  production 
running  down  perhaps  to  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  in  335  b.c.  This  would 

'  I'fuhl,  "Die  Wiirzoln  der  helleriisti^chen  Kuiiat,"   \eue  Jahrb.  f.  d.  Wow.  AUerlum,  XXIII,  1909^ 
pp.  t'>0!*fr.;  yfalerei  uiuf  Xrichnung.  II,  p.  MXi;  Pugenstecber,  Jixped.  E.  ron  HiegltH,  II  3,  p.  17. 
'  K<,r  .i  I  L>c  i  inn  of  III.    )<Hp*  «r.  Wslal^gar,  .iA.  JMttt.  XXVI,  1901,  pp.94f. 

*  Cf.  Watzinger,  tbid.,  pp.  i>l  f. 

•  Oh  ths  Kabeirie  timi  and  their  litoiatwe,  cf.  Pfiihl,  JToinn  Mud  Znthm^  II,  f  780  Va. 
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iinli'f'il  jw  rmit  <if  n  Rofotian  nri'^ii?  for  the  Attic  wares;  hut  that  a  local  ware  of  Boeotia 
shoul<i  ha\  e  had  any  decisive  iiillucnce  un  Attic  pottery  of  the  late  fourth  century  »ceins 
altogether  improbable  and  we  should  continue  to  sedc  a  common  aneestor  for  both.  The 
presenoe  ainonj;  our  earlier  gTonps  nf  these  distinctive  kantbaroi  proves  that  they  were 
popular  in  the  ln'fjinninp  of  the  West  Slope  period,  more  especially  perhaps  hecause  they 
uilurded  a  more  satisfactory  tield  for  decoration  in  the  new  style  than  did  the  kraters 
and  kantbaroi  of  the  fourth  centiuy  type.  Those  old  types  alao  lived  on  for  a  while 
m  tiie  eerauio  art  (B  20),  longer  still  perhaps  in  the  toreutii^  bat  both  types  of  drinking 
oup  soon  pave  way  to  the  Mefjarian  bowl.  The  iir<  [K>nilerance  of  the  kantharos  in  niir 
two  earlier  groups,  the  supremacy  of  the  Megariaii  bowl  in  the  three  later,  prot>ably 
illustrate  truly  the  Mstory  of  the  two  forms.  The  sUght  variations  in  shape  and  sdieme 
of  decoration  within  the  limited  period  of  their  popularity  are  adequately  illustrated 
by  the  thn  o  k;iiitharoi  A  39,  B  4  and  21.  The  fpiality  of  their  fjlaze  supports  their 
contexts  in  proving  tliat  all  three  are  closely  conleniporary.  The  form,  with  variations, 
occurs  elsewhere,  at  Delphi,*  at  Pergamon,*  at  Alexandria,*  and  it  was  sometimes  copied 
with  most  unfortunate  results.' 

One  mi;;ht  have  e\]>epteil  that  the  West  Slope  artist  would  have  favored  the  plate 
as  offering  an  attractive  tield  for  his  style  of  decoration.  From  the  surviving  specimens, 
however,  we  may  surmise  that  he  found  the  problem  involved  in  the  decoration  of  its 
surface  rather  beyond  his  genius.  A  practical  <'on.sidcrati()n  may  alSO  have  deterred  him, 
for  the  Hellenistic  housewife  must  often  ha\  e  lamented  tlie  perishable  nature  of  the 
West  Slope  decoration.  Sniuli  .saucers  such  as  C  12,  0  26  an<l  Z  66  are  common.  The 
West  Slope  style  was  quite  umuited  f6r  the  decoration  of  the  smaller  table  ware,  such 
as  little  pitchers,  which  were  consequently  for  the  most  part  left  in  plain  black  glase. 

C  13  is  an  e\cej)f!on. 

(iur  well  and  cistern  groups  provide  the  best  evidence  so  far  available  for  the 
absolute  chronology  of  the  fabric.*  The  earliest  stage  in  the  devel<q>ment  of  the  ware 
a-s  defined  above  I'p.  4.Bf)  is  undoubtcdlv  n  iiioseiitod  by  the  closely  contemporary 
aniphorae:  B  3  and  B  35,  kantharoi  A  39,  B  4  and  B  21,  anil  saucer  A  38.  Now  of 
these,  the  amphora  B  3  and  the  kantharos  B  4  were  found  in  a  branch  of  Cistern  U  in 
very  definite  assoeiation  with  the  two  red-figure  pelikai  B  1  and  2  which  can  be  dated 
with  reasonable  as.surance  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  Even  granting 
that  the  pelikai  may  have  been  kept  in  the  house  for  twenty  years  or  so,  they 
undoubtedly  reached  the  cistern  before  or  about  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is,  then,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century  that  we  may  jdace  the  bt^nnings  of  the  true  West 
Slope  style  and  thtis  we  may  regard  it  as  the  immediate  suceesaor  of  the  red-figure 

'  Velphei,  V,  pp.  I7-'  f.;  Nos.  Sflfi,  989,  .iSKt,  :m,  lig^.  ;  IG,  71H,  "tt). 

•  I'crgamon,  1,  lii'itilati  :i'<.  N'oh.  '2  ami  t. 

•  Kxped.  K  tvn  Sitglin,  II  3,  pp.  'X  ff..  Nos.  1    lj>,  U    K!,  fig.  ;U;  Sciathi,  pi.  1.1,  SI,  LI  I,  101. 

•  See  tlie  two  vases  from  Olbia,  nuvv  in  IJonii,  Arch,  Atu.  IH'.d,  I'ol.  lit,  No. 

•  For  an  surlier  diKnsMttn  of  its  dating  cf.  WaUluger,  Ath.  Milt.  XXVI,  ISIOl,  pp.  MB,  94,  Mi  f. 
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style.  Tb»  oloM  simiUrity  between  our  ksntbaroi  anil  tfaoee  from  the  Kabeirion,  which 
probably  hid  down  only  to  335  b.c.,  tends  to  confirin  this  dating.   It  ia  strengthened 

too  by  an  rxaidination  of  the  jrlaze  on  all  the  iiicinbers  of  the  al>o\t'  proiip. 

Fur  the  ceramic  history  uf  the  third  century,  we  need  more  cistern  groups.  When 
we  reaeh  Pithos  D,  there  is  obvionsly  a  considerable  chronological  difference  between 
its  West  Slope  Ware  ami  that  earlit'st  group.  The  dilTcrence  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  ainphnmr  D  25  .in<t  26  with  B  3  and  35.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Pilhus 
was  closed  around  the  middle  uf  the  second  century  and  grant  that  the  two  anipimrae, 
as  "mantel-piece"  rather  than  table  articles,  may  have  been  in  the  house  for  a  good 
whiie^  we  may  date  them  somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  that  century.  The  fragmentary 
specimens  from  the  Cistern  ('  (C  11-14)  fall  iiiidway  between  those  two  groups  and 
may  be  placed,  in  respect  of  degeneration  and  fabric,  lot  us  say,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  third  eentury.  A  score  of  fragments  from  the  pits  in  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  still  show 
reasonably  good  glass  and  a  restndned  use  of  ineision,  a  consideration  which  will  warn 
us  apainst  dating  too  early  the  vases  of  this  perio<l.  All  the  jiieces  recoxered  from 
Cistern  E  agree  in  marking  another  considerable  advance,  or  rather  degeneration, 
beyond  those  of  Pithos  D.  Again  the  downward  tendency  is  most  clearly  marked  by 
the  amphora  E  W.  This  group  may  be  dateil  in  the  late  second  century.  Beyond  the 
end  of  that  century  tiic  style  \v.i5  (Inonu'il  to  still  further  <l('<r(>nc'rat ion  in  the  increasingly 
common  use  of  the  more  primitive  motives,  such  as  cross-ltatching,  and  of  the  most 
primitive  technique,  incision. 

When  Watxinger  wrote  in  IDDl  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  origin  of  wares  of  this 
ty|>e  an  ojien  question,  although  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  ctast  nf  .\sia  Minor  as 
a  starling  point.'  Various  local  schools  in  the  ea.stern  .Mediterranean  have  been 
recognised:  in  Pergamon,*  Alexandria,*  in  South  Russia.*  Recent  excavations  at  Corinth 
have  brought  to  light  a  <|uantity  uf  .similar  ware  of  excellent  quality  and  certainly  not 
of  Athenian  manufacture.  Some  at  least  of  it  may  be  Corinthian,  and  in  any  ease  it 
proves  the  existence  of  another  centre  of  manufacture.^  It  is  dangerous  to  make 
generaUtatioDs  that  rest  even  in  part  on  negative  evidence  which  may  be  invalidated 
by  further  excavation  or  publication  of  other  sites,  but  it  may  be  sairl  that  at  present 
no  other  site  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  rivals  Athens  in  the  (piantity  of  thi-^  ware 
produced,  nor,  in  all  probabiiity,  in  the  early  «iate  of  its  beginning.  In  Athens,  too,  we 
have  fbiwd  an  easy  transition  between  the  black<glase  vases  of  the  fourth  century, 
carrying  a  secondary  decoration  m  thinned  clay  and  white  paint,  and  the  vases  done 

■  Ath.  Milt.  XXVI,  ItWI,  i>p.  nil  f.  On  Uie  qne»iion  of  il>  origins  cf.  al«o  Pagimtteeber,  Erped.  E.  nm 

Siif^in,  II  :t.  \'\>.  li'-ir. 

'  I'rrrfiniiiKX.  I,  J>|1.  I'Ti  ff. 

'  Ajr;iri'  /    i.  h  Suglin.  II  .1,  ji. 

'  Ibid..  |i.  ill  iviih  refen-ncef.    K.  II.  .Minn.i,  Set^kuu  9ltd  Utttlf.  p.  :i.'>l. 

*  I  ■m  indebted  to  Dr.  Oscar  Brooeer  for  •bowing  aw  tlw  materUI,  which  camo  chiefly  fr*im  the  gieat 
■toa  eioiiBff  the  fouth  ride  of  the  marltel'piaire  in  Corinlli. 
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in  Ihe  true  West  Slope  style.  In  fact,  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  whole  hiiilury  of 
the  style  on  this  one  site.  Theae  consideradoitB  make  Atl»Di  the  nimt  probable  original 
home  of  the  ware.^ 

A  40;  B  9,  10,  27-29 

These  vases  of  distinctive  shape  are  undoubtedly  the  sacred  vos-tis  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  Kleusinian  Dcmeter,  and  they  must  come  from  the  Atlieninii  sanctuary 
of  that  deity.  Their  provenience  is  definitely  limited,  for,  apart  frouj  a  single  specimen,' 
all  have  been  found  within  a  email  area  between  the  northern  foot  of  the  Areopagus 
anil  the  southern  edge  of  the  market-square  (Seotiona  21T  and  Z).*  The  Athenian 
Eleusinion  will  be  found  in  that  regnon.^ 

■  The  rclaiiuni>  lii  ;»  <'i'ri  tlir  AilieMiiiii  and  the  ItiJiaii  warcs  require  fnrtiier  inveetigatioo.  Cf.  Pieerd, 

ij.t'.tf.  XXXV,       i.p.  iinfi.,  i'<i«;h. 

*  Although  the  form  nt^rttt  is  found  in  the  official  inventorit:*  of  the  ubjeits  kept  In  tin-  Atlii-nlan 
EleeiinUm  for  the  yeere  4flH/7  and  40i/U  do.  (/.C,  1*  SIX,^;  S14|j)  and  altkoitgh  the  aauw  object  is  in  all 
Itrefaabilitj  denoted  by  the  two  vonl»,  yet  the  form  Hpvet  is  the  better  attested  from  literary  refereneet 

(Leonnnl.  Ken}  Enci/i!,  )>.  y.  ktriuis,  f<>U.  :tl(iiVi.  Tin-  lu'.^t  ilo.-i-i i|itinn  ■■f  tlic  kciiKii  :is  v;i-.'s  ia  by  Riibcn-iiliii 
in  Alli.  Mill.  -Will,  ISW,  pp.  I'TI  .'MK;,  pL-,.  XIII  ami  XIV.  .S,e  also  riinjr-luim,  Atdtiioloijischt  ;.Vfh<r,r 
:iir  Gffckichtf  des  cleusiiiittheH  Kultit,  Honiiir  DisFprtiitioii,  Mutiicli.  I'.IO.'i.  For  «  more  reecnt  ^ii^l■u^•.illtl 
and  the  citation  of  literature  see  Leonard  in  Ileal- Enej/cLf  liKil,  a.  V.  kemoB.  A  complete  publtcaiion  of 
tlM  large  collection  of  kcriioi  in  t>nr»cotta,  bronze  and  atoiM  foiUMl  at  varlona  tnnca  in  the  cseayatkfla  at 
Elenaia  is  being  prejmred  by  Dr.  K.  Knurouniotea. 

*  Tills  piece,  of  the  Dimple  typ«.  came  a\nns(  with  a  snutll  aanetnni v  iliimp  of  the  late  fourth  eentnry 
fotiiiil  in  n  cistern  to  the  wppt  nf  iIik  S1ii;i  of  Zeus  ,  Ilfipryin.  II.  r,):i.'J.  pp.  I'JX,  4.'>4).  Tlie  dL•]l^>:•it  may 
conceiv.ibly  have  come  from  the  nearby  Mclruun,  for  llie  kernus  oicu^ioiiully  i»  mcntioni  J  in  toniietlioo 
ah<'  »^tli  the  worship  of  Kybele  i;I.«onard,  1.0.,  cola.  SKr>  f.i. 

*  lu  addition  to  tlioee  included  in  the  Invantoriea  of  the  preaent  gronpa,  fragmeula  of  other  keruoi 
were  found  aeattered  at  random  In  SeetioR  Xf  i  0  of  the  aioiphk  i  of  the  eonpouad  type. 

*  Thii  h  not  the  plaee  to  diacnaa  in  detail  tin  topograpUeai  peoblom  iorolvcd.  Bat  it  may  bo  noted 
that  for  tlie  »iij;).'c5tod  location  of  tlie  tanetuary  additional  evidence  Is  now  at  hand  in  a  nnnilMr  of  terra- 
cotta figurines  appropi  iiilu  (d  tin-  \voisliip  of  the  Kleu.>iiniBii  I>>'tiiet'  r  fniiinl  in  tlmt  eanic  region.  For  this 
.■^iijjgestioD  1  ain  inilebteii  (>»  iny  wife.  From  tlie  .tame  phice  coiiie  two  iVa^uiCnts  of  Ihe  inscription 
bearing  the  inventuiy  of  tlie  conti?c.»teil  jfoods  of  A1ciUiaJe3  (I  SSitia;  Uesperia,  III,  i'.i'M.  p.  17,  No.  3S; 
I  iS\6  b  found  in  liKUV.  According  to  I'oUus  iOHQHUiilitam,  X,  Vi),  if  liU  test  i»  in  order,  the  atelai  on 
wMeh  were  tnaeribed  the  hiTentoriee  of  the  goode  of  those  involved  in  the  deaeeration  of  the  Myiteries 
.itooil  in  Flensis  (not  in  tlie  Fleusinion,  as  in  .Iiiileii-li,  TopoiirtxiihU',  p.  "JMi  .  liut  copici  may  well  have 
been  w>t  np  in  .Vthen.t  and  where  rimre  appiopriately  tlnin  in  tlic  Athenian  Klonsinion?  Further  evidence 
is  |iL<is  iii'  il  by  the  coins,  fur  nnnni^'  thn-,'  f mud  in  tliis  rej;ion  there  i.»  ii  l;ir(^<  i-  pr  n tioii  of  pieces 
bcnriiig  the  Kleusiniuii  ."Vinbiil.'^  lacrrvnipanii  d  by  tlic  name  cither  of  Athens  or  Elcnsis  >  than  in  groups 
from  iitlier  areaK  of  the  excavation.  'J'hon  !.niall  cupper  coiii.'<  may  well  have  been  struck  on  the  OCCatiOD 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Kleusinia,  whether  in  Eleutia  or  in  Atheus,  and  eepecially  for  VM  at  the 
aanetnaries  (ef.  Babelon,  7V«ff^  HI*,  pp.  l<IOf.;  Sliear,  Htuperia,  II,  19^1,  Kor  is  it  nnliliely 
tlmt  tlic  seventh  century  Votive  licposit  recently  puhliehcd  and  tentatively  assipncd  to  flic  Sunrfuary  of 
the  Kunicnides  really  •■onie*  from  the  Kleu^inion  yl{(«pcria,  II,  pp.  i'>:i('i  t?'. i.  This  possibility  was  pointed 
out  liy  Mifs  Burr  'I.e.,  p.  (j.'ti).  The  rlusc  .similarity  lietween  certain  of  the  votives  from  the  depocit  and 
olhcra  from  Kl«>ui>iit  tnkes  on  added  i>if;ni)icnnec.   A  more  sniislniitial  remnant  from  tho  >>anetnnry  lias  long 
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The  type  of  compounil  vase  n-presentoi  liy  our  piocc  B  27  annwer«  perfeclly  to  the 
ileseripUon  of  the  kernos  given  by  Polemon  in  a  well  known  passage  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,  XI,  478  o  (ef.  476  e;  Preller,  Pelmem,  tng.  88):  *  ^The  kernos)  is  a  terraeotta 
vr.-s'  l  V.  irh  many  little  bowh  stuck  on  to  it.  In  them  there  is  .s;i^'i-,  white  puppy  licads, 
wbc»t,  barley,  peaa^V),  vt;tcbes(?),  pulse,  lentils^  beans,  spelt^?),  oats,  cakes  of  compressed 
frdt,  honey,  oliTe  oU,  wins,  milk,  and  unwashed  sbmp's  wool.  When  one  has  earried 
this  vessel,  like  a  liJcnojihoros,  he  tastes  of  the  contents."'  The  munnrr  in  whiili  ''  r^e 
vessels  wore  actually  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  worshippers  in  the  sacred  processions 
ii  well  lOustrated  hy  the  red-flgura  ptatque  of  the  late  flfth  or  oarly  ronrth  eeaturjr  that 

Niiliion  (leflic'iterl  t  -  Mie  Two  finrlilesses  Mt  Eleusis.' 

Our  piece  liuds  uo  exact  parallel  among  those  from  L^leusis,  neither  in  shape  nor 
(■brie,  for  they  are  mostly  of  ioeal,  Blenainiaii,  manafaetiira,  whereas  ours  is  uadoHhtedly 
of  Athfnian  oripiti.*  But  in  if^  essetitinl  features,  i.e.  as  a  bowl  on  a  stanil  with  a 
number  of  small  bowls  set  on  its  rim,  it  closely  resembles  several  keruoi  found  in  the 
filling  beneath  Philon'a  Poroh  of  the  Telesterion.  The  poreh  was  hallt  during  the 
regime  of  Demetrios  of  Phaleron  (317-307  b.c.)  in  thai  the  Eleiisinian  pieces  must  be 
not  later  tlian  those  years.'  Its  good  glaze,  heavy  fabric  aiul  careful  workmanship 
would  idMO  our  piece  in  the  seeond  half  of  tho  fourth  owtury. 

As  f.ir  the  simpler  type  of  vessel,  represented  by  our  A  40,  B  9,  10,  28  and  29, 
alihuu};ii  it  is  pas»e<l  over  by  I'olenion  in  the  passage  quutetl  above  auil  i.s  not  .spccitlcally 
mentioned  by  Other  ancient  authors,  it  too  anquOStioiiabiy  Served  the  same  sacred  purposa 
as  the  larger  type  and  it  niuist  have  borne  (he  xame  name.  Examples  of  the  two  types 
have  been  found  together  both  in  Eleusis  and  Athens,  and  actually,  on  some  kernol  In 
EliOttiis,  the  altaohed  ooHtaiaen  are  identical  la  shap«  with  these  suiaD  individual  pleees.* 

hasa  taesgaiNd  bi  m  epht^rb  Uaah  tidtt  late  the  Mmth  waU  ef  the  Uttb  Mslrovelii  ab«M  700  n.  (a  Oe 
aarilHrett  tl  the  place  aadn  4li«nilaa.  AMog  Iha  olhar  syaihala  of  OMMlsr  lepiMsaBlid  «n  H  hi  rdW; 
thete  h  a  kenws  wia  M  (BMIidNr,  lUU^  XUll,  ihlHi  BaheaMln,  MkmM.XiaU,UfH,  ^.m-, 
H.On(wt,  Mimt  m  XYIP  «iMi,  Ma,  UM^  pL  XX,  q.  Hw  tafNgnpUeal  evMcaea  addaesd  ftwa  a 
ftagauat  of  a  itagle  kema  ftaad  hi  the  eieavadoas  ef  tha  OaraiBn  Arahaaological  Inalitnle  to  ifaa  aoath 
•f  lbs  ArMpagoe  to  18M  Is  eat**!^  ky  that  of  the  aaoMMMs  aMrly  band  |iisces  {M.  MUL  XXBl, 
im,  pp.  woe  Fw  aaelhar  ksnNi^  ef  daqila  rani,  said  l»  he  ftwa  AfhMw,  cT.  Xtvid.  S.  mm  Atiglia, 
II  a,  pp.  II  t,  Mg.  18).  Aiwh  a  lita  as  we  mgRirt  weald  agiaa  adaibaUy  mWk  lb*  slgaHhaat  panagea 
hMftog  M  (he  BMttlnioB  to  XeaephMi  {B^fmMu,  III,  9)  aid  likanalaa  (1, 14,  S). 

■  T99n  fri  mfftm^  l«th>  ifyOmr  atfufaetr  ^ev  Ir  att^  noUo^  *atvUnmv<  uimllii/iitaH'  HuttfH 
uixttt  tfttum,  /u4uN>K  l«wa<;  "r*^'  nimi,  UivfiM.  ixfi,  tfmiot,  timftoi,  (tft<  fif^Mtt  maiStmw,  fM*, 
I1mm>,  ofvoi,  y4Ui,  Siof  tfiov  iitlvtor,    6  H  toita  fkiatdaai  otav  l$M»o^fofi^mt  rei'rwi'  ytitiai. 

»  For  the  literature  on  the  pUqne  cf.  Lconiird,  op.  cit-,  c«l.  M20.    It  has  been  inonf  reciMitly  illuttratcd 

by  L  n.T'ii:.'!,  Atb.^^kf  /-v-ff,  i'..fiii,  ire.',  pi.  v,. 

■  Fmt  iI,.  ..  up.-  ct.  11  keiv.nx  from  Crftc:  B  S.A.  XII,  l!(Oj  O^i,  IHtf  :  Kmiii*.  I'ahi-t  o/'.Wmij.t,  I,  yft.  i.iC 
'  \  it  .nil     \  II,   pr.'irf.  17;    Ni.ni-k.   hlruftt,  Berlin  and  I.cip/ii;,  I'.iL'T,  pp.  llllf.     (if  (li?  pulilulicd 

ipciimcri    -i  n  tl  i.-.i'  illir (I  itf.i  in  .liA  Mill.  XXllI,  1K1IX,  p|.  XIII.  )  unJ  i.    Dr.  K»ur<Htoiotea  infonD*  IM 

that  E'liii"  i>'  t  il'  Li  iiir   I  I  I'lr  tiiiiy  Mrll  briong  to  a  lilliiii;  muJc  in  rwillsan  Hw    DilBiweW  >f 

»lis|i«  auli  fabric  nitbin  tbe  group  auggvat  a  eonaidcrabU)  range  in  Uiue. 
•  Sfk.  AfdL  im,  pi.  IX,  K 
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lu  works  uf  art,  moruuver,  it  itt  the  simple  type  that  i»  represented  to  the  exclusiua 
of  the  other,  often,  notably  in  the  eaae  of  coisB,  because  of  it«  very  simplicity.  The 
smallneBS  of  their  heeee  makes  it  altogether  improhaUe  that  they  were  intended  to  be 

hornf  on  the  head.  They  may  rather  have  been  carried  in  the  hand,  elung  on  a  cord 
passed  through  the  boles  in  the  rim.  That  these  hulea  were  nut  intended,  exclusively 
at  any  rate,  for  the  taetening  uf  the  Kd  ts  proven  by  their  occurrenoe  cm  ipeeimena 
whom  mouths  are  quite  nneulted  to  reeelve  Ude. 

Our  small  kernoi  find  close  parallels  in  size,  shape  and  finish  amonf;  the  latest  pieces 
from  the  filling  of  Pbiion's  P<»rch  at  Kleusis.  There  too  the  fabric  is  a  line,  bull  clay, 
covered  usually  with  a  thick,  white  paint,  sometimes  with  blue  or  red.  M  yet,  we  have 
no  examples  showing  the  more  elaborate  polyehrome  deeoration  found  on  some  of  the 
kernoi  of  Eleusis,  nor  the  coverinfj  of  gold  leaf,  shreds  of  whii  h  still  cling  to  some  of 
the  Eleiisiniaii  pieces.'  Lids  are  not  common  at  Eleusis,  but  when  they  do  occur  they 
are  uf  openwork  like  «>ur  B  29." 

The  kernos  appears  ooeasionally  not  as  a  type  but  as  a  symbol  on  Athenian  coins, 
but  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  date  of  issue  of  most  of  the  series  on  which  it  is 
represented  makes  the  comparison  of  less  value  than  might  at  first  be  expected  for 
fixing  the  chronology  uf  the  vases.  Our  specimens  are  close  in  point  of  shape  tu  the 
kemos  that  was  used  as  a  symbol  on  a  series  of  bronse  eoine  assigned  by  Svoronos  to 

the  i)erio(!  255-22!)  b.c,  by  the  British  Miisciiiii  catalojrui  r  \  ariously  to  4()tj-393  n.c.  and 
393-H2'2  B.C.''  A  closelv  .similar  shape  is  to  be  fiMin<l  in  tin  sviiilioI.«  used  <in  certain  of 
those  cuins  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  uf  Eleusis  but  wliich  bear  the  name  of  either 
Atiiens  or  Eleusis;  among  numismatists  there  appears  to  be  no  i^ement  regarding  their 
dale.*  The  lid  of  pierced  work,  such  as  that  of  our  B  29,  is  well  illustrated  on  some  of 
these  pieces."  Again,  on  some  of  those  official  bronze  markers  which  Svoronos  has  called 
theatre  tickets  there  appears  as  a  reverse  type  a  kernos  nut  unlike  ours  in  shape.  This 
particular  series  is  assigned  by  Svoronos  to  the  period  SS6-2S0  bxu'  The  kemos  continues 
to  appear  occasionally  on  Atheni.nu  coins  of  the  New  Style  (229-30  b.c.)  as  an  adjunct 
symbol  of  the  ma^jstrates.^  As  a  type  it  is  common  on  the  coins  struck  for  the  Athenian 

■  On  the  t*elHi{i|ae  of  niHiifBatnre  and  deeoratiOR  ef.  Rnbcwolw,  AUi.  MiH.  XXIII,  IflBS,  pp-Vnt. 

'  Alh.  ,Vf((.  XXIM.  IHW,  |>p  '>t«>fr..  |il  XIII,  Ha  and  b.  On  the  donlitful  flipnificancc  of  tlic  pierced 
cover  c  f.  i/fi<f  ,  pp. 'JST  ff.;  Leonard,  op.  cii ,  eol«.  3'j;tf.  That  it  i^hoiild  hare  heeu  int4.>ndcii  fur  th«  ventilation 
of  a  lamp  phued  in  tlie  bowl  ns  suggested  by  the  ancient  scholiust  on  Nikandcr,  Alexipharmaka,  217  f., 
see  IDA  iinpTobable  in  view  of  tbe  abMnce  on  the  prcaervod  spccinnns  of  any  Irnce  of  the  burning  which 
nnsl  have  bam  Wt  1^  tlw  llane  of  n  lamp  eon&Md  in  a  veaaal  so  ioialL 

»  Svorono*,  Tr^'sor,  pi.  ?t.  311   10;  B  Sl.C.  Atlica.  etc.,  No.  2IS.  pi.  vi.  4;  No  243,  pi.  vi,  ll' 

*  Svoronos,  'Jr>'M)r.  pi.  l<i:i.  'S-J  -i'J  and  17 -4S».  For  a  discaasion  of  the  various  views  regarding  (his 
money,  cf.  Shear,  //»j>rri.;.  II.  IU.^1,  pp. SflSff. 

*  Bvoronoa,  rr<^r,  pi.  lOi,  H. 

*  IbU^  pi.  m,  87-49.  Cr.  Head,  HiiMa  Jfummm,  p.  977. 

'  ."iyor OIL  S  'IWaor,  pi.  :):t,  7  1 1  L'J )  ]'.r,  n.c;);  pUSS,  0-10  and  pLSl,  18(V),  19,  SS-M  (196-187  ba); 

pi.  7*1^  1    l:l  and  pi.  79,  X>  (iirst  century  b.c). 

SI 
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demdifl  to  DeloB,  i.e.  Bubflequent  to  166  njo.*  But  in  these  later  iasues  the  Bhape  has 

change*!:  the  stom  is  shnrtcr.  the  tmwl  (latter,  fhn  iieck  moro  contractpil, 

For  fixing  the  chronology,  a  coiupariaou  hetweeit  the  Eleusiit  pieces  and  two  kt  nioi 
from  Alexandria  (one  fnnB  the  wnietnry  at  <Aatt>y)  le  of  iatereat.*  The  latter,  tn  en  if, 
as  is  poBsible,  tbey  were  carried  to  Egypt  by  eome  of  the  llrst  Gredc  lettlere,  cannot 
antptlato  the  foiinilation  of  the  city  hy  in:i:iy  yrars.  The  similarity  in  shnpo  between 
them  auil  the  later  pieces  from  Pbilou'a  Porch  proves  that  some  at  leai«t  of  ibe  Eleusis 
pieces  are  little  if  at  all  earlier  than  the  time  of  building  of  the  Porcb,  i.e.  than  the 
late  fourth  eentnry.  As  for  our  speeimeoa  of  the  simple  sort,  their  resemblance  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  Alexamlrian  pieces  and  tlio  latest  of  tlmsf  frin;  I'tiilon's  Poreh  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  obviously  earlier  than  those  reprcscuied  on  coins  of  229  b.c.  and 
later,  suggest  a  date  for  than  Hi  the  late  fonrth^early  third  century  m.* 

LAGYNOI* 
C15;  D30,  31,  32  (pyxis);  E70-78 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  imported  v;ises  represented  in  our  (rrunps  are  tlic 
lagynoi.  From  literary  references  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  word  wufios  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  specimen  from  Alexandria  it  is  clear  that  fln  lagynos  served  as  a  wine 

decanter  (olyofogo^'^  for  nse  on  festive  occasions.  Although  a  similar  shaite  hail  occurred 
sporadically  much  earlier,  the  form  is  one  of  those  most  nearly  peculiar  to  llie  Hellenistic 
period;  a  squat  body,  sometimes  ronn^  sometimes  sharply  angular  and  again  sometimes 
approaching  the  rectangular  in  outline,  surmounted  by  a  tall  deader  neck  with  thickened 
lip  and  with  a  \ertieal  hamlle,  usnally  flat,  sometimes  round  iti  section.  The  fabric  is 
quite  uniform  among  our  pieces:  a  very  fine  buff  clay,  covere<l  with  a  firm  white  paint 
on  which  the  design  is  executed  in  brown  paint.  Leroux  has  concluded  that  the  shape 
is  of  little  or  no  signiHeanee  for  the  ehroodogical  development 

Ft  has  been  conjectured  that  the  tyjie  aro-e  in  Ka-f  (Jreece,  perhaps  on  the  islands, 
on  Cyprus  or  in  Asia  Minor;  in  any  case  in  some  region  where  it  was  a  familiar  practice 
to  coat  the  surface  of  the  day  completely  with  a  white  sizing.  There  were  undoubte<lly 
local  centres  of  manufacture;  the  speeimras  from  Cyprus  seem  especially  distinctive. 
More  useful  work  niiphf  be  done  in  ilistinpuishinfi  among  the  products  of  liifTerent  reirions. 
Our  fragments  are  certaiuly  not  of  Athenian  origin  and  at  present  I  know  of  no  evidence 
to  sug^st  a  local  mannfactonr. 

'  Ibid^  pi.  10>i,  30,  4»,  4<i,  48-&1,  K-m-,  1U7, 

*  BKpti.  E.  «m  8k^,  II  9,  pp.  11  f.,  Eg.  17;  SekJbi,  No.  SIS,  pi.  LVlil,  ISl. 

*  On  ths  ebronolofry  cf.  sIm  Bubenaohn,  Ath.  MM.  XXIII,  I8B8,  pp.  903  AT. 

*  T\%i>  tUndard  ^tiiriy  Ii  by  Gabriel  f>eroux,  L«gyno*:  Re^erdut  $ur  la  Cframiqut  tt  I'Ari  Ornamental 

//ri". .  .  fi  ,1 <.  I'-iri-  rcviewe.l  at  Ifnirth  l>y  Pirar.!.  Her.  Arch  XXII,  lUi:;.  p].- nvi  ff.    I'uj.'oiit.tiM  li.T 

liitptd.  K  run  .Sitglin,  11  .'i,  |>p.  3ti  :i'Ji  baa  «ome  usoful  general  remarka.  Seo  tuu  i'fuhl,  MaUrtt  und 
SSeUhmmg,  %  lOOQ. 
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Leroux  cuncliiilc'l  that  Uie  lagynoi  began  to  be  inaiie  toward  the  eml  of  the  third 
century  and  were  still  in  oommon  um  in  the  middle  of  the  Bnt  eentury  b.c.'  Our  groups, 
leavii^  as  tbey  do  a  large  gap  in  the  third  eeatury^  are  not  helpful  for  fixing  the  initial 

datf  of  the  scries  but  they  ilo  sugsfcst  that  in  Athms  the  lajrynoi  were  comings  into  uee 
in  the  early  seconcl  century  and  were  popular  in  the  second  half  of  that  century. 

MKUAIUAN  BOWL.S 

A  74-76;  C  16-53;  D  34-52;  E  69  (with  painted  rim),  E  74-85,  86   relief  pitcher) 

In  cataloguing  the  Mcgarian  bowKs  and  related  fabrics  from  the^c  groups  we  have 
found  oceaelon  to  question  their  Attic  origin  in  only  three  instmees:  D  47,  E  79  and  86. 
The  eiay  and  glaze  of  the  others,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  contemporary  plain 
ware?  nf  iindnubtediy  local  origin,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  their  Athenian  manufaefnre. 
Were  further  evidence  desired  for  a  flourishing  Athenian  industry  in  the  fabric,  it  is 
now  forthcoming  in  the  motdde  that  have  been  found  in  recent  years  in  Athens.  The 
Agora  collection  now  nuuiben  twelve,  all  fragmentary,  and  the  excavations  by  the 
Dipylon  have  yielded  niinuf  the  <?anie  niimher.  Thefo  fraprments  have  hven  fotiiid  where 
they  were  thrown  out  by  the  potters  of  the  Kerauieikos.  It  was  probably  from  this 
same  region,  at  any  rate  from  the  immediate  nelghbonriiood  of  potters'  shops,  that  a 
mass  of  earth  filling  was  gathered  to  levd  olf  the  top  of  the  Pnyx  hill  for  the  reception 
of  a  larpe  buildin<r  en-rtef!  there  in  late  fIclI'  tMstic  or  earl}  Knman  times.  Mixed  with 
the  earth  was  much  discarded  rubbish  from  potters'  workshops:  terracotta  rings  for 
supporting  x  ases  in  the  kiln,  FoAArAule,  broken,  unused  vases  (chiefly  plain  blaok-glaie 
bowls  and  platen*  and  countless  fragments  of  Megarian  bowls)  an<l  broken  moulds:  several 
for  lamps  of  Hellenistii-  t\;>t  s.  .nnl  over  fifty  fur  .Mff,'arian  htiwls."  The  specimens  from 
the  Dipylon  will  be  published  shortly  by  Dr.  Willy  8chwabacher;  those  from  the  Agora 
and  Pnyx  must  wait.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  among  the  Agora  pieces, 
there  are  three  decorated  with  grape-vines  |F  1523,  1592,  3130);  of  one  the  wall  is 
completely  covered  with  imbricate  leaves  (F  31571  of  another,  with  elongated  petals 

2138),  while  the  others  show  the  usuai  variety  of  human  and  animal  figures,  with 
calyces  of  leaves.  On  the  Pnjrx  there  have  been  found  pieces  of  one  mould  decorated 
with  tendrils,  of  two  with  nodules,  of  one  whoee  side-wall  was  covered  with  imbricate 
leaves,  and  of  21  with  long  petals,  in  10  cases  separated  by  jewelled  lines.* 

'  Of  <-if  ,  vv-  '"1  ff. 

•  Tlif!  building,  probublv  ti.>  bo  ftasoeiated  witli  (lie  Thesmopliorioii,  liai*  come  to  light  in  the  recent 
excavations  condiicteJ  tinder  tin'  jo.'nr  i  -iiires  of  the  Greek  ArclitteoIof^iiAl  Service  and  the  American 
School  of  Cluaical  Studiei.  The  Ilelleui«tic  polt«r;r  will  be  published  eventually  along  with  the  other 
■mill  findi  from  tba  Pnyx. 

*  The  following  osmM  occur  ea  flnw  aionldit 

from  tlic  Aguru; 

1.  I'  i,)>:).  H<^Aic[. . . .  ningisde.  Berslelwd  «hll«  tlie  eby  was  sUU  mrft  m  tba  inMa  «f  a  xamM 
decorated  with  vine  leaves. 
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Tlie  twbniqiic  of  ni.mufnctun'  id  f.-iiiiiluir  and  requires  but  brit-f  <lt>.'«-ii|>iinii.'  'I'liv 
BOHlds  mn  bowl-like  in  >Ii.i|)i',  with  or  without  base-ringa,  and  urdinarily  extend 
up  no  further  than  the  i)|>|»  r  zone  (Pip.  11*.>).  Soft  clay  wan  |ir<>si*ed  into  the  tnnuld. 
Thii*  was  then  ocntori'il  on  tlu'  wlieel  and  spun  so  thai  IliP  inliTior  of  thi'  liowl  and  ita 
rim  were  wheel-run,  its  lower  outer  surface  moulded.  The  negative  impreasions  in  the 
moulil  itaeir  were  tnrodiieed  either  bv  shaping  the  mould  on  another  veuel  of  metal  or 
li'cracolta,  or,  nioro  t'lnnnitmly,  l>y  prt'ssiir^  in'n  its  still  soft  clay  stain|is  lioarinij  tlu' 
in«lividual  acenea,  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  in  my  dcKired  combination.  In  the  Agora  collection 
(SS  98)  there  is  one  of  theae  individttal  etamps  (pripttm)  for  making  the  medatlton: 
a  roseltc  I'ij/.  li'i!  .  Tlic  jewellinfr  was  ilone  in  the  mould  liy  nii'iins  of  ii  .  hullnw 
punch.  Tendrils,  \ine  twigs  and  frequently  even  such  couiplicated  geometrical  Uvisiguis 
n  the  gnllloehe  were  indeed  free-hand  in  the  mould  with  a  sharp  point.  If  the  mouhl 
was  made  from  a  <i)ini)li'tp  pnsifivc.  its  uM-tlallion  niijrht  In-  rcs(ain|ieii  whilr-  its  rlay 
was  still  soft.*  Traces  uf  this  procedure  may  be  detected  both  in  muuldii  aiul  IiuwIk. 
One  can  readily  underetaud  that  aueh  methods  pemitted  of  almost  Infinite  variety. 
That  varli'ty  wns  ainifil  ;it  is  proven  by  Hip  riniiplcli'  absence  of  duplii-:ito^  in  su4-!i  a 
considerable  colloctiun  an  that  of  the  Agura  and  the  exceeding  rarity  uf  such  atnun;;  all 
the  bowls  known.  The  varied  fan  the  surviving  Irawls  was  probably  increased  by  the 
short  life  of  the  moulds  themselves.  Only  a  limitml  number  of  copie-i  I'ould  be  made 
from  a  mould,  e»itecially  one  bearinp  nitich  fine  detail,  before  it  was  worn  out. 

The  clay  used  for  the  bowU,  from  Hie  earliest  to  tin'  latest  in  our  series,  is  line, 
clean  and  of  the  typical  warm  buff  Attic  colour.  Occasionally  it  carries  a  few  amall 
(Trains  of  mica.  The  glaze  .'hows  the  ronsistent  degeneration  common  to  all  classes  i»f 
Attic  jiottery  through  this  period.  A  fi  w  spocinieni^  aad  notably  those  decorated  with 
tendrils  and  grape  vines  (A  74»  C  16  and  17).  an  covered  with  the  rich,  deep-black 
gUte  wkleh  ona  ordfaiarily  anodatM  with  iha  plain  black-glaie  wares  of  the  lata  fourth 
centnry.  On  most  of  tha  bowls  with  Igured  decoration  the  glasa  has  assumed  a  amtallio 

llroM  As  Pnjrs: 

!:  €N:  ineiMd  «bil«  Ibe  clay  wu  >t!ll  aoft  on  ilis  iMdtntdv  of  tbs  ImSb  of  a  UMdd  On  the  ■MdNlHon 
of  whirli  there  b  «  rowtto  wrrooadtd  by  veined  leavM. 

:i.  XAPI:  inri«e<l  like  tkt  pnMdiag  OB  die  bsN  «t  a  aMniM  wiDi  plaui  uadalliiM,  and  widi  elougmted 

pct.'iU  on  it«  tide  nnll. 

In  the  A^OFR  collcrlion  tlioio  u  »  iVagmriit  ni  ;i  Ii>k\I  I'  [  i'f)  uUli  ii  r:il'.  \  i  i  InnK  itcutllM  team 
mid  witli  tlying  l"iid»  on  tin-  sidp  null,  nn  wliicli  tin  rc  la  tlic  umiih'  KAAA  .  .  ,  ifln  friiid*. 

A  frngmont  of  aiinthr  r  h:  v\    1' rl'JU  ,  docorated  witl<  acaiitl.u-  L  uve^  iind  tliln  l)ri>»'ii  ii\nio 

•he  le((ei»  .  .]PAT[.  .,     .]Y[.  .    'I'lurc  is  »Uo  pierfrved  a  tnigiu>  iil  uf  lh<-  iiiiMiId  frum  tlic  I 

came. 

For  otlier  t.f(riiatiii     .  f .  /.iilm.  J.'liit,.  X.MII,  IIHH,  p.  72,  and  note  Hi:  l.'ourby.       :Mi3-3H<i,  :»;»,  411  f., 

41&r.:  Ib.iiiii  -      ^  A.  .\.\vi.  iTSi  -J4:  i!<L>i  -.v>.  pp.  iSl f.t  ttaiv,  AsMml  CtHttUw,  Kow  Itia. 

'  (tn  liii-  tiM-imL.|iu,  ff.  r.mri.v.  pp.  ;f.'<  f..  n;i)  Hf. 

•  For  oilier  r\;on]>lr»  of  fiTx  liniid  drnwing  in  tli>-  mould  rf.  Zulin.  Jahib.  .Will.  p.  ^9,  So.  :1 

^tandrili  Oil  an  Attic  bowl);  lioberc,  Jahrb.  XXXIV,  19l!«,  p.  (atyaatmenl  of  figaias  on  a  llomerie  bowli; 
HefaMag.  B.S.A.  XXXf,  19M-  p.*U  (pnuirili  «■  a  aandd  tnm  9fmtt.). 
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•been  and  often  showa  not  tnie  black  bat  rather  eteel-Uoe  or  graj.  In  some  eases, 
e.g.  D36,  the  arn-(-  w  rre  remarkably  successful  in  attaininsr  the  metallic  effect  that  they 
yvfTc  obviously  seeking.  Later  still,  the  makers  of  the  tmwl^  with  l<m;cr  petal*,  though 
desirous  of  the  Hainc  effect,  were  too  Hpariog  of  their  glaze  and  applied  it  so  thin  that 
the  bull  cotour  of  the  clay  often  shows  through.  Althoogb  an  occasional  long-patalled 
bowl  carries  a  fair  (ilaze,  yet  on  the  whole  there  Is  a  inarke<I  decline  in  this-  respect 
amnn^r  the  howls  of  that  cla.s.s.  Among  the  bowls  of  ail  classes,  occasional  specimens 
are  mottled  red  and  black  aa  a  result  of  careless  firing,  and  a  few  ^e.g.  C  21)  show  red 
patches  and  circles  of  fusion  on  their  floors,  caused  by  the  practice  of  stacking  in  the 
kiln  so  common  at  this  period.  Distinctive  of  the  Attic  bowl  are  the  lines  scratched 
free  of  plaze  (after  llrin;;i  around  the  mcilallioii  and  just  helnw  the  lij)  on  the  dutside. 
Tliese  areas  were  usually,  though  not  invariably,  coated  with  red  millos  before  glazing 
and,  when  the  ^xe  was  removed,  the  miltoe  renudned,  its  bright  scarlet  often  producing 
a  striking  effect  in  contrast  to  the  deep  surrounding  black.'  Both  the  scratching  and  the 
miltos  were  in  general  use  throughout  our  period,  but  in  some  of  the  latest  specimens 
(E  74|  76,  79),  especially  of  the  long-petalled  variety,  the  line  around  the  lip  was 
omitted.  The  scratching  was  done,  as  one  might  expect,  with  various  degrees  of  care. 
On  the  fine  bowl  decorated  with  prape-vines  (A  74)  the  line  around  the  lip  was  incised 
with  a  tiecdie  poittt.  On  other  howls  the  lines  were  traced  with  a  blunt  instrument 
leaving  a  furrow  two  millimeters  or  more  in  width. 

The  Athenian  bowl  is  distinctive,  too,  in  Its  shape.  The  Athenian  potter  preferred  a 
del  ji  howl  with  lip  slightly  flarinp,  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  shallower  bo<ly 
of  the  .Asian  centres  and  the  inturned  rim  of  Delos.  And  yet,  within  the  Athenian  series 
there  is  a  well  marked  development  in  shape  that  is  consistent  with,  and  so  confirms, 
the  devdopraent  in  the  gtasing.  The  ideal  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  earliest  Athenian 
producer  was  obviously  that  illustrated  by  A  74  (Fig.  lib).  The  bottom  is  well  rounded 
and  the  bowl,  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  zone,  forms  an  almost  perfect  hemisphere. 
But  the  line  of  the  side  wall  carries  through  unbroken  and  above  the  zone  swings  gently 
out,  coming  to  rest  in  the  sharply  everted  lip.  This  perfection  of  line  was  not  often 
attained.  It  was  appro.\iinated  in  some  nf  the  hetter  bowls  of  Group  C,  notably  in  C  16 
(Fig.  34).  The  bowls  with  figured  decoration  retain  the  depth  and  the  rounded  bottom 
but  the  subtle  curve  of  the  upper  wall  has  been  lost  and  its  line  is  straightened.  Among 
the  bowls  of  tong  petals  there  Is  a  tendency  toward  greater  shallowness,  a  flattw  bottom 
and  a  side-wall  approaching  the  vertical  but  never  actually  bending  inward.  The 
transition  between  the  moulded  and  the  wheel-run  part  is  now  sometimes  carelessly 
treated,  so  that  the  profile  is  broken  at  this  point.  The  new  shape  is  probably  due  to 
the  inflnenoe  of  imported  wares  such  as  E  79  which  were  now  becoming,  If  not  more 
common,  at  least  less  rare. 

•  Cf.  Conrby,  p.  H'JS,  who  Imt,  however,  failed  to  oliscrvf  (he  true  order  of  pruceUare.  For  the  ttmt 
pnetie*  amployed  on  lunpc,  cf.  Broncer,  TtmeoUa  Lamp$,  p.  4i>,  and  on  pottery  in  general  Biehter,  The 
Cn/i  «f  AAmlam  FMkrfh  New  York,  IMS,  pp.  (iaff. 
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£nuu(>;h  has  been  said  refrnnliiig  the  decorative  iiuitives  and  their  arrangement  by 
COurby  in  bia  discusiiiuu  uf  the  "  bols  a  glaguret"  this  group  curresiiuiidti  subiitantially 
to  the  bowls  of  Athens  (ly.  eU.,  Chapter  XX).  His  fburfoM  ehwaifiofttion  ({NdL,  p.  SS8) 
may  be  accepted,  at  least  until  such  time  as  an  exhaustive  study  is  made  of  the  Athenian 
fabric  alone.  But  the  evidence  from  the  Agora  makes  it  possible  to  define  more  closely 
ihe  chronological  sequence  of  these  various  clauses  and  their  relations  to  one  auullier. 

We  must  consider  first  the  bowls  with  purely  llonl  and  vegetalrie  deeoration  (Couri>y*8 
Class  III:  les  hols  a  (U'cor  uniquement  vegetal  el  floral)  represented  by  A  74,  C  16,  17 
and  38,  E  83.  The  glaze  and  the  shape  of  these  bowls  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
place  them  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  series.  This  position  is  coniirmed  by  the 
provenience  of  the  pieoea,  eoooinf  as  they  do  with  the  earlier  groups.  Apart  from  the 
very  frap:ment;try  E  83,  which  in.Tv  well  be  a  chance  intrusion,  there  is  not  a  fragment 
of  a  bowl  bearing  this  decoration  in  the  two  later  groups.  We  should  be  driven  to  the 
same  early  datnig  by  a  consideration  of  the  ornament.  Granted  that  the  Greeli  industry 
in  terracotta  relief  bowls  was  Influenced  hi  ita  beginning  by  Egyptian  art,  and  especially 
liy  Alexandrian  toreutic  art  (for  this  hypothesis  a  strong  case  has  been  made  t)iit  and, 
with  some  moditications,  retained  after  continued  re-examination),'  then  we  should  expect 
to  find  Egyptian  elements  most  in  evidence  in  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  bowls.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  group  that  we  find  Egyptian  features  in  preponderance:  the  idea  of  a 
base  mcdan-nn  ?nrroiiiuled  by  nutsprinfrin?  vcgctablr  members:  the  \y.\\m  branches,  the 
petals  of  the  true  lotus  an<l  of  Hgmphaea  coerulea,  and  the  bird  sitting  in  the  branches. 
Courby  has  already  pointed  out  the  striking  similarity  between  other  known  bowls  of 
this  group  and  two  ancient  casta  in  plaster  made  probably  from  metal  bowls,  whose 
Egyptian  origin  is  proven  by  the  presence  on  the  upper  walls  of  representations  of  the 
god  Bes  and  of  Hathor  hea<ls  (Courby,  pp.  33tif.).  Bowls  with  this  type  of  decoration 
are  not  common.  Courby  in  1922  could  name  only  six  (p.  335)  and  in  the  Agora  in 
general  they  are  eomparativdy  rare.  Tbe  close  similarity  which  they  exhibit  among 
themselves  in  fabric  suggests  that  they  were  made  over  no  long  period  of  time. 
Naturally,  however,  they  do  overlap  with  those  of  the  following  two  types. 

Courby  has  grouped  together  a  few  bowls  whose  walls  are  completely  covered  with 
nodules  or  with  Imhrieate  leaves  (11:  hol$  &  io$$eUe$  tt  &  mMcaHoni,  p.  334).  Our 
collection  contains  a  fragment  of  one  bowl  decorated  with  nodules  (C  29)  aii'l  of  another 
with  similar  decoration  to  which  was  added  a  broad  rim  painted  in  West  Slope  style 
(C  53).  We  have  already  obserred  tint  bowls  of  this  type  were  not  uncommonly  used 
in  sueh  combination.  Tim  West  Slope  decoration  found  on  the  upper  parte  in  such 
cases  is  not  of  the  earliest  type  but  is  still  comparatively  tine,  and  this,  in  \  iew  of  the 
relative  chronology  of  tbe  two  series  of  pottery,  would  suggest  a  comparatively  early  date 

'  Tlio  view  was  first  advanMtl  by  R.  Zahn,  PritM,  pp.  410  ft'.  It  lias  Itppii  veonnsidercd  mul  inoditied 
by  Courby,  op.  eil.,  Chapter  XXIII.  Egyptian  inflMnee  h  undeniable,  even  if  we  do  not  admit  the  com- 
pletely Egyptian  origin  of  th«  M«g«iu  bowls.  Cf.  Pfulil,  Maltrti  tmd  Xeiehmmg,  II,  pp.  910,  9Ui. 
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[or  this  type  of  iiiouMeil  <lecoratiuii.  TltU  daiin;;  ii^  «up|jurlcU  liy  the  fabric:  the  buwlx 
are  well  made  and  their  glaie  approxiniMtes  that  of  the  precedlag  praoi).  Our  abigle 

sppcimcn  of  the  sort  whose  ?idp  wall  w:is  eOMirt-il  v.i"li  n  liricnte  leaves  is  rather  Oloeer 
in  shape  aiiii  glaze  to  the  gener.!!  riiu  of  the  (ulluwiu;;  e;ruu|i. 

This  group  laeludee  the  howto  of  varied  deeoration  with  a  band  of  vegetable  motivM 
aurroiindinsr  the  baae  medallioti  i('<)iirt>y's  rlnsx  IV:  fjolg  a  di'cor  varii'  el  coroUe  vrifclal, 
(^t.  ext..  pp.  33HfT,).  Some  of  the  Ei;.vptiaii  eleriiciilji  persist:  tho  lotus  leave.<«  (C  23),  the 
pairs  of  goatjt  rampant  about  kratera  (Gourby,  p.  861);  perhapi  the  oocaiilonal  water 
hifl  i<  reminiAceiH  of  K^rypt  (D  36l.  But  the  Hellenisiio  oriiftsman-artist  has  now 
realized  his  opportunity  and  liere  lindH  ample  scope  to  deploy  the  luyriuJ  repertoire  of 
hto  art:  erotes  nying-  and  ndin^r,  !>atyr^<  ill  all  saiyric  poses,  miiiiatuie  Copies  of  favorite 
statuary  groups,  bird^  and  dolphins,  uiaskii,  wreaths,  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  ilifficull, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  trace  any  consistent  development  In  the  choice  or  arrangement 
ol  these  decorative  motives,  but  i>ni'  \vould  be  inclined  Ui  plaee  early  such  bowls  aa 
that  showing  Apollo  with  bis  tripod  and  Artemis  with  her  stag  (C  18),  the  exercising 
ephebes  (C  19)  and  the  combatants  (C  20\  bowls  on  which  the  muii  scenes  or  groups 
arc  well  ordere<l  and  not  overwiielmed  l>y  ttpacc-tillin;;  subordinate  ornaments.  It  is, 
perhaps,  significant  that  all  three  pieces  come  from  one  of  the  earlier  eiatemi.  Bowls 
of  varied  deeoration  proveil  tremendously  popttlar  and  must  have  been  the  beet  sellers 

for  close  on  to  a  hnndred  years  in  Athenian  p^itti'iy  s|i,,|i^.  Kvery  well  and  cistern 
flUeil  up  in  the  time  of  their  bloom  yields  «puintities  of  fragments  ami  every  earth 
lining  of  that  time  i«  sprinkled  with  them. 

i;  ;i  till'  tiinc  came  wln-n  ]  [  Ii    m  Ht  ha\e  wearied  of  tlieir  o\orloadod  surfaces, 

especially  as  their  reliefs  became  mure  commonly  faint  and  blurred  as  a  result  of 
Inereaelngly  eareless  wofkmansbip,  and  so  favor  iaellned  to  the  more  sober  bowls 

d('iiirat<'d  with  long  petals  iCourby's  Class  I:  6oi«  a  godronf,  |ip.  .'i"i1tfr.l.  The  growinp 
popularity  of  this  latest  type  is  well  illustrateil  by  our  groups,  The  firat  three  contain 
not  a  fragment  of  long-petalled  bowla;  la  the  fourlh^  numbers  an  about  equally  divvied 
between  bowli  of  varied  demration  and  the  l"iii<»  petalled  varictv;  in  the  fifth  the  latter 
type  is  easily  ahead.  Tliis  alone  i.s  conviucinft  eviilencc  of  the  lateness  of  tliat  type, 
the  group  which  Cnurby  had  regarded  as  among  the  earliest  of  the  "tak  a  fiafMV."* 

'  Courby  was  leii  to  linn  view  cliivHy  liy  hii.  Ijeltrf  tliHt  Ihv  tlrcoratitin  A  i}f,^iron\  vmui  ii  tlrveloprnt'iit 
froia  tlic  rcediiif;  on  tho  (idd-walU  nf  Ih'-  kratrr«  ami  ampliorac  |M>|.inliir  in  tht-  ^a  riiml  half  of  the  fourth 
eentiiry  [op.  eit ,  p.  :i;fji.  Uut  the  tnn  schemes  of  (i«roriiti<>n  art'  fuiiiianicntaJly  dilfercnt:  in  reeding  th<' 
individual  inemtwr  is  convex,  in  tlic  type  of  bowl  under  discnssiuii  it  is  concave.  'I'bo  one,  mi>rrv\fr,  ia 
a  insehanicHl  Kcotuctric  motive,  tlie  other  ia  undoubtedly  iialnralistic  in  its  orifrin.  I'lie  ini-m)ir-ni  nif  <i>  li« 
regarUed  an  elongated  |i«talB  aprinK'xR  fioui  a  rouiiiion  ccntic— not  a  snrpiiaing  develo{iiii>'iii  i oi^^Klrntic; 
lifiw  ol'teii  u  lesser  number  of  long  leaves  was  tlironn  out  from  the  rosette,  'rinis  the  orii;ni»  of  the  i>tylf 
(i  godrutit  are  inherent  in  the  lulus  petals  of  such  a  bowl  ns  our  A  74.  Thn  yi  iy  fm  i  that,  ain<mg  the 
bowU  tt  fiodroM  kooHB  to  Courby,  ibe  greater  nnmber  cmm  from  I>«lof  ilMnibt  Iibvo  warned  biin  assinst 
pitcini;  them  io  wrly,  fw  As  IMtaa  labitc  Is  Ntalivtly  lata  as  csaipafed  wifli  tli*  Athawitn  (n^  ciL, 
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The  variety  of  decuratiuti  witliiii  the  fcttiup  itHelf  i*  limitetl.  There  are  loiif;  rouinl-tippeil 
I>«talK  with  (D40i  or  without  iD  39,  42  44,  48;  E  75  77)  jewelleil  lines  lietweeii;  there 
arc  petals  willi  poin(c<l  tips  (E  74)  hihI  there  are  swirliiif;  pt't.-ils  separatecl  hy  jewelled 
lines  (0  41,  £85).    It  shouM  be  noted  that,  quite  apart  from  tlie  ivobricty  of  the  wall 
dt'coratioii  itnelf,  there  in  also  a  marked  simplicity  in  the  other  decoration:  the  upper 
zone  18  usually  »inille<i  or  ahbreviateii  Ut  a  row  of  ovules  (D  48)  or  e^-anil-dart  (E  75,  76). 
At  times  that  loiie  would  seem  to  l>e  feebly  represented  by  the  tiny  leaves  topping;  the 
jewelled  lines  (0  40,  44:  E  74 1.  'ITie  medallion  is  frequently  left  plain  (D  42-44;  E  77); 
when  it  is  dcrornteil  it  is  with  a  simple  rosette.    It  seems  impossible  at  present  to 
arrange  these  various  8ul*(;roup»  with  any  assurance  in  a  chronuloprical  sequence,  for 
All  arc  fouiul  together  nnd  their  shape  and  glaze  prove  that  there  are  early  and  late 
examples  of  each. 

Our  groups  illustrate  clearly  and  decisively  the  relative  sequence  of  the  various 
types  of  bowl.  To  fix  the  absolute  chronology  is  more  difficult.  An  upper  limit  may 
be  set  with  some  precision.  So  far  in  the  Ajzora  we  have  never  found  Me;;arian  howls 
of  any  type  in  si<^nilicant  a'^sociation  with  red  figure  pottery,  ami  we  have  already 
explored  many  wells,  cisterns  and  other  closed  deposits  of  the  rrucial  periotl.  This 
consideration  would  seem  definitely  to  exclude  the  fabric  from  the  fourth  century.' 
Nor  does  the  type  occur  at  all  in  any  [Mirl  of  Cistern  B,  and  the  coins  found  there 
show  that  parts  at  lenat  of  the  re.servoir  were  open  down  into  the  early  years  of  the 
third  century.  In  Well  A  specimens  of  the  fnlirie  were  found  sparingly  and  thai  only 
in  the  upper  filling  and  one  of  those  pieces  is  probably  the  earliest  bowl  in  (nir  collection. 
It-s  glaze  is  but  slightly  inferitir  to  that  on  the  plain  black-glaze  pottery  finind  in  the 
depths  of  the  same  well,  an<l  that  filling  probably  extends  but  little  into  the  third 
century.  I  should  be  inclined  to  ])lace  the  beginning  of  the  fabric  in  Athens  in  the 
Qrst  quarter  of  the  third  century,  probably  towards  its  end.'  ."^uch  a  <iate  would  give 
time  after  the  founding  of  Alexandria  for  the  undeniable  Egyptian  influence  to  make 
itself  felt  in  Athens.  Among  the  earliest  bowls  we  may  place  those  with  decorations 
purely  floral  or  vegetable.  Then  follow  in  quick  succession  the  better  specimens  with 
vegetable  calyces  and  varied  wall  decoration,  anti  contemporary  with  the  earlier  of 
these  will  be  the  howls  with  niMlule.H.  The  bowl  with  varied  decoration  must  have  been 
decidedly  the  favorite  and  well  nigh  the  exclusive  type  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
into  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century.  For  there  we  should  probably  place  the 
beginnings  of  the  long-petal  type.  From  the  pita  that  were  dug  in  the  spring  of  1933 
in  the  undisturbed  filling  within  the  older  part  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  (built  by  Attains  If, 

■  M.  U.  llxbling,  B.S.A.  XXVI,  l<)9»-24,  1924  Vi,  p.  »9,  plscsa  tiie  Ijcf^inning  <>f  tlir  beU  a  glafvn 
de  ilicontion  rarii  about  'ISO-niO  (.c. 

*  C'onrlir,  pp.  XV.\,  'MMtt^  pliin^a  Ibe  lM!|(iiiuliif[  <>f  llie  bol$  a  godrtm*  ul  llie  lH>«cinnitig  of  tlie  lliinl 
ceiitiiry.  of  tlioee  a  iicor  rarii  il  the  end  of  tlip  fourtli.  '/.itlin,  iVwnr,  p.  Ill,  pUm  tli*  tievetopiiirni  of 
the  ArheiiiKB  ttowls  in  (be  tliicd  century. 
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l&t>-13H  B.C.),  umuug  i\  coDsiderabte  (|uautUy  of  puttery,  uii-luUiiii;  iiiuru  Uiaii  twenty 
fragnMiits  of  bowla  of  vwied  dteoratioa,  there  wu  not  a  fragment  of  a  bowl  with  long 
petals  But  a  few  siii^oinieiis  of  this  type  have  hrvn  fniinJ  in  Ci>rintli  (<le»troj'e<l  in 
140  B.C.I,'  aiul,  if  we  are  rigbt  in  HUpposiug  that  uur  i'iUidis  U  was  cloaed  up  arounil 
the  middle  of  the  aeeond  century  we  eee  that  the  type  had  abeady  gaioed  UHBe 
popularity  in  Athens  liy  that  lime.  Tfie  iilijccts  from  ('iutern  E  are  on  the  whole 
iin(|UC!<itioiiably  later  than  those  of  Pithos  I).  \Vc  have  sujjgestofl  thai  V.  w.in  clusnd 
near  the  beginning  of  the  fir.ti  centnry  b.c.  The  compuadve  numbers  of  the  two  types 
found  in  theae  cisterns  ^how  that,  as  the  second  centnry  progressed,  the  bowls  of  long 
petHls  cuntinueil  (o  grow  in  popularity.  Those  of  varied  decoration  probably  ceased  to 
be  made  before  the  end  of  the  century.  How  mueh  later  the  lon^-petal  variety  of 
bowl  ooBtinued  to  be  produced  in  Athens  we  cannot  aay.  For  the  eeranie  history  of 
the  city  in  the  first  century  a.a.  we  have  as  yet  bnt  little  svldoiee.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  in  at  le:i.st  one  well  which  yielde<l  good  Arretine  ware  from  its  nnffittmrfoed 
lowest  filling,  no  Hcsgariao  bowla  were  found.' 

We  hav«  found  ample  reason,  first  in  the  moulds  discovered  locally  and  secondly 
in  the  quantity  of  Meg:lriaii  l"iwl<  whiili  Ii;iv<'  come  to  liffht  in  Athens  itself,  to  Itelievo 
that  there  was  a  Uouri^hiug  local  industry  and  a  distinctive  school  of  Attic  "  Megarian 
bowls."  The  Athenian  fabric  may,  therefore,  be  aamigned  with  assuranee  its  place  among 
the  many  local  fabrics  which  have  l>ccn  isMlalci  in  lOil  firi'i'ce,  Asia  Minor,  Italy.  Hnyiit 
and  Syria.'  Since  the  Athenian  tabric  is  practically  identical  with  Courby's  entire  group 
of  '  Mi  i  flofmw "  his  general  remarks  on  the  rebitive  position  of  that  ware  need  be 
but  briefly  reviewed. 

The  Athenian  fabric  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  oldest  wares  of  this  type,  in  its 
eairitwt  pbaaes  eontenpoTary  with  the  Hbmerle  bowls  which  are  probably  of  BoeoUan 

oriu'in.'  That  no  corresponding  fabric  existed  in  Athens  is  almost  conclusively  proveil 
by  the  atisence  of  any  fragmentjs  of  such  bowls  with  narrative  scenes  and  accompanying 
inscrlpUons  among  the  extensive  finds  in  Uie  Agora.  Nor  <lo  these  two  fabrics  seem 
to  have  influenced  one  another:  rather,  in  shape  and  decoration,  they  show  the  common 
influence  of  fine  metal  ware.  Atliens'  debt  to  Egypt,  especially  in  decorative  motives, 
haa  been  planted  out  above.  But  after  this  initial  impulao  the  Attio  potten  would  seein 

*  I  owe  thi?  "lijiervatioti  to  \U.  Ojicnr  limnrcr.  Fi-r  luiwis  i>t'  t  iirln'i  t_v|io  f.niiiti  iir  CiMifitlj  rf.  Slii-nr, 
A.  J.  A.  XXX.  imi  p.  117. 

'  A  well  i'l!  the  east  tloiie-  of  Kulonos  Agoj»io»,  exjil'ii 1  in  (lio  '■lifiiij!  of  V.i'M.  ri.iirtiy  i  l(i*<ai  h>« 
«*rie4  uf  liusils  ci  d^cor  vuni  in  Ihf  lut  (juarter  '■!'  tl^e  tliiid  <i.'iitury  u.;i.  ci(.,  p.  I'lut  this  wried 

contiaued  in  UM  eoniildeniblv  Inter  ia  sufAi'iently  |iiovcii  liy  tli*  Ki'oupB  diwilMod  »boVP.  Ilowb  of  Dclijin 
fkbrld,  he  iLU|ipa9«i,  iinilnibly  etill  ill  use  »i  late  as  'M)  >c.  libid  .  p. 

'  Sine«  CourliyV  nrilinj;  ullji-r  fabrics  !ia%e  iMjeu  localized  at  ."^paita  (llobling,  II.  S.  A.  XXVI, 
JU2;t  'Jl;  r,l-.'l  -.'.i,  [ip.  I'M  I)  ,  .\nti.n  li  Waii^ii  ,  A>i!iir-i,-on-lht-OroHlf;  I,  pp.CTf.i  and  prcjlmhly  jil  llflrakleia 
(iiKHlern  Kliiriinii  In  Mmi'>l.>nia  (Keraun>[ioiili..a-ltleKen,  A.J. A  X.XXVIII,  IWM,  p,  ITll.  l>oiibtl«u  ever/ 
crriiniir  centn-  in  ihr  Hollfnliitic  p*riod  j  riMlui  td  relief  ware  of  tlic  ;-^me  gi>ncral  sort. 

<  C  K«bert,  .'lOtb  IVintitlmaiM't  Program,  ItW,  pp.  l-W;  Courby,  of.  ciL,  Cbaptor  XIX. 
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to  havo  relied  very  inucli  on  their  own  treniiis  in  ilovclopinix  the  w:ire.  Their  output 
throu{j;h  the  tliird  and  .second  centuries  wan  enornious,  sufficient  to  proviile  for  a  certain 
amount  of  export  trade,'  and  to  keep  the  home  market  sxclusively  to  themselves.  This 
latter  consideration  in  itaelf  would  aeeoont  for  the  Utek  of  foreign  inflaenee  on  the  Athenian 
type.  Only  comparatively  late,  when  imporla  were  less  rare,  is  foreiicrn  influence  apain 
at  all  apparent.  We  have  noted  that  the  flatter  shape  comiuoa  to  the  latest  Athenian 
bowls  may  be  copied  from  imported  pieces. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  Athenian  on  otber  fabries  i«  more  pronounced.  This  is  moat 
clear  in  the  ease  of  South  Russia.  .V  few  howls  with  varied  decoration  have  heen  found 
there,  imported  and  undoubtedly  of  Athenian  origin.'  That  a  flourishing  local  induatry 
developed  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  many  other  bowls  of  local  clay  bearing 
eliaraeteri«tic  local  names.  These  show  some  influence  from  Asia  Minor,  notably 
Priene.'  But  still  more  have  tbcy  copied  the  Athenian  products  in  both  shape  and 
decoration.* 

Attic  influence  is  also  apparent  both  in  the  shape  and  decoration  of  the  local  fabric 
of  Hyrina.* 

Finally,  it  is  alfoirefluT  probable  that  the  type  of  deenratioii  with  lonp  petals  {a  goiirr)n<f't 
ori^'inati'il  and  developed  in  Athens,  aitd  subsequently  became  exceedingly  popular 
throughout  the  bphM«  of  the  Hegarian  bowt.  Courby  (p.  333)  had  hesitatingly  assigned 
the  origin  of  the  type  to  Boeotia,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  the  number  of  such  iMtwls 
found  there.  When  he  wrntr  he  knew  of  only  one  fraf,'iiient  of  a  howl  of  this  type 
from  Athens.'  But  recent  excavations  havo  added  \astiy  to  its  company.  The  moulds 
from  Agora  and  Payx  prove  that  there  were  local  workshops  producing  this  type  in 
Athens.  Wliat  Is  mone  importanf^  the  one  mould  for  bowls  of  this  type  found  in  IMos 
is  prob.nbly  of  Atlienian  origin.'  Courby  (p.  827)  noted  that  its  clay  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  other  mould  known  to  him,  one  unquestionably  Athenian.  It  finds  close 
parallels,  moreover,  among  the  moulds  from  the  Pnjrx.  It  is  tempting  to  see  in  this 
mould  the  very  banning  of  the  fabric  of  the  type  i  godnm  In  Delos,  a  begfainhig  owed 
to  Athens.' 

■  Cf.  Courby,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  :J33,  33i'»,  366  f. 

'  Zahii.  Jahrb.  XXIII,  1908,  pp.UA,  Ncs.  1-S,  perhaps  also  8. 

*  Cf.  Zahn,  Im,  at.,  p.  49. 

*  Tot  tbe  ah«F«  cmuUlcr  Zaha,  Im.  dt^  N«.  11  aad  IS  (p.  S4),  13  (p. U  (p.  56),  SO  (p.  GO),  21  (p.  61); 
for  the  decoration  Nos.  1.1,  14,  SI.  Cf.  sIm  Cmrby,  Op.  oit,  p,41<l 

*  Courby,  op.  cit.,  pp.  402  f. 

*  .iflL  JHBI.  XXVI,  1901,  p.  61,  B 1 1.  Fra«ineBt>  of  like  bowls  viih  (Us  typo  of  dMontiM  w«n  fcuid 
in  Aogina,  «m  with  pIsiD  potala,  Um  other  with  Jewelled  Hues  betmea:  At^iia,  I,  p.  480^  Vn.  m,  161, 

ere  in  all  probsblKtf  of  Atlienien  origin. 

'  Courby.  op.  cU.,  y.  xn,  pi.  IX  d. 

*  On  the  truispori  uf  moulds  end  pertieulerly  of  monlda  for  Ihe  making  of  relief  vesee,  cf.  Zebn, 
JMMbXXlll,  liNlR,  pp.  as  ft 
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LAMPS 

A 41-47;  Bin  30,  38;  064-60;  0  63-61;  E 87-116 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  waion,  the  eittalofnie  of  tenaeottn  lamp*  from  the  entire 
excavation  nuinbera  1668  and  ineludes  a  rich  variety  of  shapes  and  forms  extendhifr 
from  tlic  sF<vetit!i  cpimtry  n.c.  into  Tnrkisli  times.  The  sppoitnon*  iiirlu<li<il  in  our  ;rrmi]) 
afford  a  fair  iiuliou  of  tlie  chani^'in^;  styles  during  Uie  third  and  svcoiid  centuries  u.c. 
Farther  exeavatioa  will  eertainl.s  i>r<ivide  more  evidence  for  those  yean.  When  the 
exeavalton  has  been  completed  it  will  be  possible,  and  necessary,  to  establish  an 
inileiM  tnlont  classiflciition  for  tlio  l  imii-  nf  Aflioiis.  In  tlir  nx'aiitiiiu',  Bronpf'r">i  rhi-isiflcation. 
basetl  on  llie  finds  at  L'urinth,  has  been  used  a8  a  guide  and  his  types  relainol  wherever 
they  can  be  transferred  from  one  tito  to  the  other.  The  brief  general  discussion  of  our 
lamps  which  follows  will  emphasise  the  groups  in  which  they  were  found.  Oroups  A 

and  li  will  lir>  consi'l'  -nl  fopri'thcr. 

Our  series  begin.s  with  lamits  wliicli  ni;iy  be  placed  in  Hronccr's  Type  VU,  although 
among  the  Agora  specimens  two  sttb-groups  mast  be  distinguished.'  Lamps  of  both 
groups  are  wheel-made,  with  massive  walls  and  well  defined  bases.  On  thoee  of  tlir 
first  irroiip  iA41,  B  38)  a  sinpl''  <\r<>\i  ;rr<)ov(»  iMicirclcs  the  toj)  and  within  the  ^rofm^ 
a  broad,  gently  convex  shoubier  surrounds  the  tilling-liolc.  The  liorizonU'U  handle  and 
the  pierced  knob  on  the  left  ^de  are  optional  features.  Both  inside  and  outside  are 
coveretl  with  black  glaze,  usually  rich  and  firm.  The  second  group  (A  42-44;  B 11*  SO) 
is  clearly  a  development  from  the  first.  The  deep  <froti\f  has  I)pen  drawn  in  rloser 
to  tlie  iilling-hule  and,  :is  a  consequence,  the  shoulder  has  btntonie  narrower,  and  more 
sharply  rounded.  Occasionally  an  extra  rill  or  two  was  run  around  outside  the  principal 
groove.  Here  again  both  handle  and  Icnob  are  optional,  though  the  specimens  include«l 
in  our  i,'rr»nps  exhibit  neither.  The  iiifundibulum  lias  Ix'conie  inore  ball-like  and  the 
nozzle  is  smaller  in  prt)portion  to  the  whole.  The  mo-st  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
second  group  is  the  fact  that  It  is  glased  on  the  Inside  only;  its  outside  is  covered 
with  a  slip  and  polished.  A  46,  which  falls  into  Brnneer's  Type  VIII,  is  a  variant  from 
Type  VII  a  in  another  direction:  the  groove  aroiiinl  the  top  has  nioxed  tint  to  the  very 
edge,  leaving  a  broarl,  tlat  area  about  the  lilling-bole.  I  he  shape  of  the  nozzle  and  the 
scheme  of  glazing  prove  that  this  specimen  is  conteni|iorary  with  those  of  the  second 
group  of  Type  VII.  A  46,  with  its  groove  far  out,  its  flat  top  and  its  sharply  rounded 
shonMer  alxmt  the  filling-hole,  combiner  features  rif  lioth  ''■'}•]«■  VII  b  and  Typ"  VIII. 
Among  groups  A  an«l  B  the  latest  lamp,  typolugicjilly,  is  A  47  |,Uroneer's  Type  IX). 
The  sharply  angular  profile  of  its  infundibnlum  and  the  thinness  of  its  wall  are  quite 
unknown  In  the  fifth  and  fonrth  centurieK  and  sliow  that  w«  are  at  the  iMginning  oF 
the  Hellenistic  period. 

•  Cf.  Htiptria,  II,  im,  PI*.  i1»t. 
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()i'ou|»s  A  ainl  B  arc  tif  value  for  tlit-  chruiiology  of  thei»e  variuua  types.  I'lu;  seven 
lauiiM  caUili)^ue<l  in  Group  A  must  have  reached  the  well  within  a  very  few  years  of 
each  other,  nor  ean  Uie  lamps  of  Cistern  B  be  Kepanited  by  any  great  k  n^j^tii  of  time 
from  ont'  another  or  from  the  latiiiis  of  Well  A.  We  have  alroady  oliscrv  i  il  in  the 
catalogue  that  Type  Vll  a  was  the  iiiost  jmpular  style  iu  Ulynthos  at  the  time  of  the 
eity'a  destruetion  in  348  and  that  it  was  the  type  of  lamp  carried  to  Alexandria  by 
the  Greek  coluiiists  in  H32  jt.o.  Type  VII  b  was  just  coming  Into  favor  when  Philip 
•lestroyed  Olynthos.  We  have  plaeed  our  Group  A  in  tln'  rlosintf  years  of  tfii-  fnurili 
and  the  beginning  of  tlic  third  century  u.c,  tho^ie  partes  of  Group  B  which  iiieluUc  iampn 
in  the  early  yean  of  the  third.  We  may  say,  then,  that  at  the  turn  of  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  in  Athens  Ty|te  VII  a  had  almost  caaaed  to  be  made  (2  out  of  a  total  of 
10  lamps  in  tho  two  <xronii^  i :  [n  \  |1 1,  was  the  most  popular  (Tt  out  of  i  and  variations 
of  it  were  i>eing  trii-d.  Tiic  tliin-walled,  angular  lamps  of  tlie  Hellenistic  periiHl  proper 
were  just  lieginnin^  to  be  made.  Lamps  of  Type  tX,  like  A  47,  were  to  be  among  the 
most  popular  in  use  at  Athens  durinfi  the  third  century. 

Hy  the  tinn'  of  Croup  (",  Typo  IX  had  already  passed  out  of  f.'vur  ;mil  unotlur 
distinct  typo  was  dominant,  that,  namely,  represented  by  C  54-57.  Thcae  laiiip.^  correspond 
most  cloeely  to  Broneer's  Type  XII.*  Just  at  this  time  the  most  far-reaehing  change  in 
the  history  of  ancient  lamp-niakinp  was  taking  place:  the  wheel  was  {living  way  to  the 
mould.-  Kxamplcs  of  the  iise  of  both  il<  \  iii  s  arc  to  he  found  amoufr  the  lamps  of  this 
type.  The  base  is  ordinarily  lower  than  on  the  earlier  lamps;  the  walls  are  thinner, 
nsually  angular,  sometimes  watch-shaped  in  profile.  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  that 
practical  de\ice  so  general  among  the  later  Hellenistic  lamps,  vU.  a  broad,  flat  top 
surrounded  by  a  raiseil  ridfre  to  facilitate  fillin^i.  llie  nozzle  has  been  rounded  on  t<»p 
and  occasionally  shows  a  tendency  to  llaure  at  the  tip  (C  55),  a  feature  carried  to  its 
extreme  in  the  flukes  of  the  sli<:^htly  later  lamps  of  the  "Knidos  tjrpe."  The  handle  is 
optkmal,  but  when  it  does  appear  it  is  of  the  vertical,  strap  variety.  The  slde-knob  too 
may  or  may  not  he  added  and  it  may  be  either  pierced  or  solid,  By  now,  the  jrlaze 
has  sutlered  the  degeneration  common  to  all  classes  of  Hellenistic  pottery.  It  has  almost 
completely  flaked  away  from  some  lamps  of  thi.s  type  (C  57).  We  cannot  etress  the 
sig^nitiL'aace  of  Group  ('  for  the  dating  of  the  lamps  included  in  it,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
used  them  for  fixinfi  the  date  of  the  grouj).  But  the  comparison  made  in  the  cataloprne 
between  these  lamps  and  a  pair  found  in  an  Aetolian  tomb  of  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  makes  it  clear  that  the  two  groups  are  closely  contemporary.  We  may  suppose, 
then,  that  C  54-57  are  typical  lamps  of  Attic  manufacture  in  use  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century. 

Their  clay  and  glaze  are  against  an  Attic  origin  for  the  other  lamps  from  Ciistern  C: 
C  58-60.  C  68,  with  its  central  tube,  belongs  to  a  type  eommon  on  Delos  and  represented 

'  Cf.  Htni'fria.  11,  i;<:i."(,  ii|>.  "J^K)  H',,  wliere  siiiiiliir  lam|m  fiotii  the  Af;ui  a  uic  p'>iii)iiiii'J,  leu*  correctly, 
Willi  tliHMj  i.t  lliMiiriT"»  Type  XVI. 

*  Oil  till:  lH!(;tuiiiiig  of  tUc  use  of  mould*  in  lain|i-inakiiig  see  Broneer,  Ttrracutta  Lauift,  p.  iA. 
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also  Ht  PrivDC.  In  fabric  it  is  similar  tu  C59  and  also  to  £.87,  106  and  107.  AU  woul<L 
Beem  to  have  eome  from  some  cmtmi  AegieMt  nanuftetory.   In  vi«w  of  what  we  shall 

have  ht  H:iy  .'iliiiiil  E  106  .ui.l  107,  UIhhIps  RhiiiiM  n<ii  ln'  Ii-ft  .mt  of  niinil,  C  59  i>  tho 
earliest  specimcu  iii  those  ^ruupit  of  a  mouliied  lam|>  with  Uuciiraliou.  Such  ik-coratiun 
probi^  origiiiaMd  and  developed  farther  ta  the  eaat.  It  never  became  very  popular 
at  Afhi'tis.  The  tradition  of  seviTe  iilainm^^-*  .iiipc.irs  to  Ikim'  porsisie.I  anumjr  Altic 
lam|iiiiakcrs  from  classical  tiim-f.  tlinni^'lioiu  fliu  lli'ilii)i>tu-  iM'ri<Ml,  ho  iliat  our  (rrouji* 
Mem  SOlMr  in  COmparixoii  with  tho  dnliomtoly  ornnn)cnt<>>l  Iniuiiy  of  audi  sites  »:>  Deloe, 
PergBmon  and  Priene.  Tbi»  is  suiprisinv  in  view  uf  the  llouriKhiiif;  AUionian  industry 
in  Hegarlan  bowk.  Lampit  and  liowls  are  product)*  of  siroiUir  technique  and  tttste.' 
C  60  is  importetl  t>|iecinien  (jn'rhaps  from  Asia  Minor)  of  tho  same  general  type  na 
the  Attic  lamps  C  54-57.  Un  it,  however,  the  encircling  riilge  vtu  made  eeparately 
and  attaehed,  and  email  lateral  holes  were  pierced  thronifh  the  top  t«  permit  apillefl  oil 
to  enter  tiic  infuiidilmiiim.  Tln  n'  i>  iki  rc.iNo:i  win  tlic^.  liinr  iniportcil  piece*  shoidd 
not  be  closely  contemporary  with  the  Attic  laniiis  with  which  they  were  found.  They 
are  of  epeeial  interest  as  representing  the  inxusion  of  the  Athenian  market  made  poasible 
l>y  tho  .Irrliii.'  of  ri  Im-al  imlu'^try  which  thriiii^h  flip  fifth  niid  tlie  fourth  CMitury  had 
supplied  with  lamps,  not  only  AtUua,  hut  uiuch  of  Uie  Mediterranean  roj^ion. 

By  the  middle  of  the  aeennd  century  b.o.  the  domfaiant  type  of  lamp  in  Athena  had 
bt'i-ome  that  represented  !>'.  D  56-59  ninl  the  numeroiH  iiiir:i1alo;ritf<l  fragmonts  of  the 
game  sort  (Br<meer's  Ty|n'  Xs  lll'.  The.se,  of  course,  arc  iii<jiilil-iii.iil«.  Their  Itascs 
are  low,  their  iitfuixliljula  watch-shaped;  the  Tertical,  strap  liaiullt'  aii<l  the  cornucopia- 
shaped  lug  on  the  left  Bi<lc  have  become  regular  features.  Hieir  niouldeii  liceuration  is 
reminiscent  of  that  on  tho  contemporary  Mcgarian  howls  of  the  long-petal  variety. 
Lamps  D  64  and  55  represent  tlie  farthest  thai  Attic  makers  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  fluked  noula  ol  the  'Knidos  typn "  l.aingi  D  60  is  of  the  same  general  type  aa 
D  56-69  with  the  addition  of  the  separately  <«ha|irii  and  attached  rim  which  was  to 
become  more  common  later.  It-i  irrny  rlay  anil  f^la^c  ami  ilir  ini  iiliar  ■'liaiir  i>f  it* 
nozsle  make  improbable  an  Attic  origin.  In  crudity  and  ugliness  it  is  the  outstanding 
lamp  ol  tb*  eoDseUoB.   0  66,  too,  was  probably  imported,  from  some  place  familiar 

with  tin  'Epheaos  type."  .\s  for  the  jrlazr  of  thr  lariiiis  iif  r.roup  D,  <>vcn  tiw 
photograpli  (Fig.  76)  will  reveal  its  metallic  «|uality,  cspeciiiUy  marke*!  on  D  55. 

Gronp  E  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  variety  ol  lanpo  that  nay  have  served  an 

Athenian  family  in  the  lif-^'inif  of  a  i'iiij»le  penerafioii  around  the  turn  of  the  .second 
and  first  centurie.s  b.c.  E  89-96  illu.^trafe  the  persistency  of  the  type  represented  by 
C  54—57.  Their  contracted  top*  aixl  elonj^ated  nozzle.^  are  indicative  of  the  advanoeil 
development  of  the  specimens  from  Ci.Hteni  £.  Type  Will  was  still  the  moat  popular 
sort.  But  in  our  latest  group  two  new  features  have  become  common  in  the  type: 
tho  pointed  nonlo  (E  llSt  16%  167)  and  the  attached  rim  aurronndlng  the  top 

>  Cr.  Zalm,  fHrnt,  f.  IM;  Ucoima,  B.  C.H.  ZXXU,  19U8,  pp.  leoff.;  BrosNr,  TtrrmeeUaLampi,  pp.  61, 07  f. 
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of  inrun.lihiilnm  an<l  nozzle  (E  108-1 11\  E  112-114  Bronetr's  Typt;  XVllI)  are 
reprt'soutiilive  of  the  more  clahorately  decoraUjd  moulded  lamps  which  shared  with 
the  contemporary  HeKarlan  bowU  a  common  repertoire  of  motives.  C  87,  106,  117 
and  112  are  all  imported,  the  first  tbree,  as  already  noted,  probably  from  the  same 

place. 

Ariston,  whose  name  appears  on  E  106,  is  one  of  the  most  faiuiliur  of  Hellenistic 
potters.  Objects  bearing  his  name  have  been  found  on  several  sites.   From  Athens 

other  lamps  are  known;'  from  the  Peiraeus  a  relief  pitcher  with  a  strainer  in  its  throatj* 
from  Attica  a  mould  for  laitijis;"  from  Delos  a  larfje  ninnber  of  lrimi)s*  and  fragments 
of  three  relief  pitciiers  similar  to  that  from  the  Peiraeiis;*  from  Home  a  lamp." 

The  close  similarity  among  the  lamps  and  the  pitchers  bearing  the  name,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  lettering'  in  those  instances  where  the  signattire  is  certain,  prove  that 
all  these  oltjects  were  produced  l>y  one  estnl^li^'hment  within  a  eomparatively  short  period 
of  time.  Where  was  that  estahlishmeut  situated'!'  The  discovery  of  a  mould  in  Attica 
would  su^^t  that  a  factory  was  active  there.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  fragments  of 
a  relief  pitcher  bearing  Ariston's  name  found  on  Delos  was  never  Hred.^  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  frafimeiit  provides  pood  evidence  for  supposing  that  there  was  ;t  manufactory 
under  this  name  on  the  island.  But  there  are  disturbing  cou.siderations  agaiust  both 
suppositionB.  The  signed  fatmp  in  our  collection,  E 10B,  seems  not  to  be  of  Adienian 
manufacture.  Its  pointed  nozzle,  the  delicate  palmette  on  Its  throat  and  the  greater 
precision  of  its  monldinpr  mark  it  ofT  from  the  many  lamps  of  undoubtedly  local  origin 
that  were  found  with  it.  Its  clay,  too,  is  liner  and  of  a  more  soapy  texture  than  that 
which  was  being  used  by  contemporary  Attic  potters.  Lamp  E  106  is  identical  in  form 
and  fabric  w^lth  lamp  E  107  and  in  fabric  with  E  86  which  is  a  relief  pitcher  of  the 
same  type  as  tliosc  signed  by  Aristou.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  three  articles 
all  came  from  Ariston's  manufactory  and  tiiat  they  were  made  elsewhere  tlian  at  Athens. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  extremely  fine  day,  so  different  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
regarded  as  the  local  Dclian,  is  against  a  Dclian  origin  for  the  lamps  and  pitchers. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  their  fabric  is  very  close  to  that  of  wine  amphorae 
bearing  the  name  of  Ariston  as  fabricant  in  similar,  perhaps  slightly  earlier  lettering 
found  on  Delos,  at  Peigamon  and  in  Rhodes.  These  amphorae  are  of  the  ordinary  Rhodian 

•  Natioul  MuMom,  Noa.3l»i,  iHtil;  Deoiint,  B.C.H.  XXXIi,  I'JOti,  pp.  158 f. 

•  Ath.  urn.  XXVI,  1001,  p.  es,  No.  6;  Dcomn,  L     p.  IM. 

•  Sammlung  Sabouroff,  I,  j)!.  LXXV;  Dcuniia,  I.e.,  p.  Ifi8> 

•  B.C.H.  XXX,  IIKW,  p.liO(5;  XXXII,  ISJOH,  p.  158. 

•  Dmum,  L  £,  pp^  1S9  aed  Iffh,  Coarby,  p.  MSw 

•  C.LL.  XV,  1^  f.9U,  No.  mi.  A  twcteetta  flgaifM  ef  »  mma  «imI  a  awnld  Ibr  a  nllef  plaqu* 
representing  a  emnbat  of  a  Greek  and  an  Amaton  found  In  Tarentum  nppnr  to  boar  tbo  namo  Arltton 

ill  fr«piin'iitiiry  form  [P.M.  Ca(ii!o<i\ie  of  7«?rraco««s,  HKl.l,  F.  H1  iiinl  K  B\it  itu'  letter-?  u«  reproduced 
in  the  catAlogue  do  not  i-oncinlile  tlioM?  on  the  lamjis  and  v«»e»  and  only  au  autopey  could  confirm  the 
Identity  nf  the  signfttiire. 

'  l>eonna,  i.  e-,  p.  160;  Courby,  p.  8i»,  pL  IX  f. 
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iN»rt  whose  RlKMKau  oripii  cannot  be  questioned.*  It  in  teuipiing  to  believe  that  the 
rame  man  or  the  uuue  firm  was  respotutibie  for  the  i»mp»,  pttehers  Mid  Mnpborae  aud 

Ihat  tlu>  factory  was  situated  in  Uh(»dt's  from  where  a  lively  tr.ule  was  rarrieil  on 
throughout  the  Avgeau.  But  a  thorough  re-exaniiuation  of  titc  faliric  ami  letterint;  of 
all  iiroducts  beariiif  the  name  Arfaton  might  throw  acUIUional,  iterliaitu  dedrive,  tight 
on  the  problem.* 

As  to  the  |i(>riiKl  of  Arittton's  aclivit>  .  tin  rc  need  be  leas  uncertiUnty.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  various  products  hearin;,'  his  name  seem  to  have  heeu 
lunde  within  n  cumparativeiy  isliort  time,  probably  within  the  compass  of  a  single  active 
lifetime.  Our  two  pleeee,  E  10B  and  107,  are  typical  of  the  general  ran  of  his  lamps. 

There  i»  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  contemporary  with  the  bulk  of  tlie 
cistern  fdlinjr  in  wliich  they  were  found  and  thi<.  we  have  sn-rgcsted,  is  to  tie  d;ited 
around  the  turn  uf  tlie  second  and  the  iir»t  century  u.v.  The  decoration  on  the  relief 
pitobere  bearing  his  name  is  alctn  to  tliat  on  Megarian  Imwla  nf  the  long-petal  variety, 
and  these  were  popular  in  the  latter  half  of  llu'  seiond  century  ii.c.  The  form  of 
letlerint:  euiiiloyed  by  Ariston  agrees  closely  with  tiiat  on  dated  documents  of  the  late 
second  century  and  that  undoubtedly  is  the  time  when  he  lived  and  worked.-* 

PLAIN  WAUE 

A.  Water  pitchers  aud  Jars.  A  48-66;  612,32,33,39,42,43;  Dt2,6a,66»e6; 

E 125-135 

The  careles:3iiess  of  Atlienian  lioudemaitU  haa  been  rctipousiblc  for  the  appearance  of 
Iterhaps  an  undul>  large  proportion  of  plain  water  jugs  among  the  vases  found  in  our 
welts  and  eisterns.   It  will  be  noticed  that  the  big,  plump  pitcher  with  trefoil  mouth 

'  Dionuu,  li.C.ll.  XXXII,  I'.NW,  pp.  l.V.>f.:  Courby,  p.  aUTi;  I'ergamon,  VIII  2,  p.  I.VJ,  Xu*.  JKMi  !U0; 
NilMon,  "  Thnhre!>  Amplioriquos  dc  I.in.los  "  in  »;i2ainali(m  ArtHtMtfifit  it  JttmiM,  V,  Copenluigem,  IWKl, 
pb  IKIi,  No.  114;  One*,  p.  "i^  of  thit  Volnmo  of  Ue*prria. 

*  Ercn  th«  dix^very  of  s  Immp  mould  bearing  Ariiiton's  name  in  Atltea  Aott  not,  unfortnnately', 

t'.-itnlilish  Iwxjnil  ipiostioii  tlic  I'xistoncp  of  h  fnit  >iy        .Vii  ton  in  (liat  ii-;,'i<>ii.    Tlx'  iiiuiilil  miglit 
have  be«n  im{»orted,  or,  more  likely         it  conUl  liftve  \>ccn  mnAv  -WiviXs  t'roni  nn  iriipord-il  himp  Ix'arinp; 
AfMlon'*  name. 

*  Bronaor  anggeited  i  twrocvitm  J4u»p$,  p.  lii^)  that  Arittou  may  have  been  the  name  of  a  firm  origiiially 
Matad  in  Athoni,  from  where  It  may  have  establiabed  a  branch  factory  in  Deloa  at  the  time  of  the 

Allioiiiuii  roliniiziilioii  <.f  die  i»lun<l  in  ]t'>r>  n.c.  lint  llioiicer  Wiis  iiiialpti  into  atlriboting  a  long  perioil  nf 
nrtixilv  to  Ariston  liv  Courbv's  eirnr  in  dntintr  much  too  early  the  Btvle  of  bowls  to  wliieli  Arifton's 
pitehei"  are  related  ll  i»  <|iiile  int|M»^'il>ie  l)iMt  lelti  iin^  <>t°  the  hlvle  used  in  lli^  nuini-  >]juiil<l  untcdiiie 
Ititi  a.c.  The  brukcu  bar  in  the  nljihrt.  tor  ii■^(anco,  is  not  known  even  in  rluno-eiit  in»<.iipti'>ri!<  liet'ore  tlic 
tWa  of  the  aaeond  ceBtur>-  and.  an  Mr.  Sterling  Dow  poiuta  out  to  me,  it  i.-  a  pre<  antinnary  deviee  fur 
CMltfaig  faa  atone  nadoabMly  originated  by  the  atone  entter  «nd  m>  not  likely  to  be  coined  in  a  aafe 
mediuiu  aueh  aa  aeft  elay  until  aome  time  later. 
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"coiirs  early,  (nily  in  Well  A  (A  48  51  .  Its  shapo  is  basc<l  ciosclv  nn  that  of  the 
coiiteiuporary  hlack-glaze  pitcher,  e.g.  A  36.  The  glazed  vcHsel  was  probalily  used  for 
wine,  the  unglazed,  whose  porous  walls  would  permit  of  perspiration,  evaporation  and 
eooling,  for  water.  TIlis  diApe  early  nave  way  to  that  represented  by  A  53-55,  B  39 
and  E  127:  Ilut  bottom,  ovoid  body,  tall  cylimlrical  neck  finished  above  with  a  rolled 
lip  and  surrouuded  by  a  ridge  at  the  level  of  the  attachment  of  the  strap  handle.  The 
ehy  shows  a  great  varietf  of  tmts:  pale  yellow,  t;reenish-yellow,  buff,  pink,  brown. 
Pals  jreilow  Is  the  most  (  uniiiioti.  Yet  the  texture  is  much  the  »ame  in  all:  marked  by 
namerous  particles  of  grit  and  white  matter.  The  clay  undoubtedly  all  came  from  the 
same  pits.  Pitchers  of  this  sort  are  the  dominant  form  throughout  our  two  centuries 
and  they  appear  in  unbelievable  quantities  of  whole  or  broken  specimens  in  some  of 
the  deep  wells  of  thin  period.  The  actual  shape  underwent  little  change  in  all  this 
time.  A  comparison  of  E  129  with  the  earlier  specimens  will  indicate  the  tendency  of 
the  neck  to  lose  its  perfectly  cylindrical  shape,  becoming  broader  toward  the  top,  and 
of  the  lip  to  flare,  a  characteristic  common  to  practically  ail  vessels  of  the  period. 
A  not  uiicomm«)u  \a:i;iiji  '.u  tli  same  fabric  is  represented  by  the  plain>mouthed,  high* 
handled  pitchers  A  52  and  B  12. 

This  type  of  pitcher  would  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  throughotit  the  Aegean 
region  in  the  Hellenistic  age.^  They  were  probably  not  made  in  Athena,  for  their  clay 
is  not  typically  Attic  and  both  the  fabric  and  the  shape  represent  a  sharp  break  firom 
those  of  the  plain  pitchers  in  common  use  in  Athens  in  the  fourth  anil  earlier  centuries. 
Yet  there  was  undoubtedly  a  single  centre  of  production  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  At 
present  the  evidence  seems  insuffloient  tu  fix  that  centre  with  certainty.  The  fabric  is 
not  noliko  that  of  the  modern  products  of  Aegina.  At  tiie  present  day  there  is  a 
flourishing:  mnnnfacturc  of  i>!ri'ii  wares  on  t'p'  island  and  the  .Nc^'inrtnn  water  jar  is 
recognized  as  the  best  in  Greece.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  island  industry  has  a 
long  traffition. 

In  addition  to  the  pitcher  proper,  intended  not  only  for  the  carrying  and  keeping 

but  also  for  the  convenient  p mrinij:  of  w.itcr,  there  is  a  variety  of  large,  plump  jar 
with  one  or  two  handles  (Q  63;  E  125,  128-132i  iiitetided  for  the  storage  of  liquids  or 
solids  before  the  day  of  the  cheap  tin  can.  Their  clay  is  dilTereut  from  that  of  the 
group  just  deecribed,  yet  in  most  cases  it  seems  not  to  be  Attic.  Where  they  were 
made  we  cannot  say. 

Then  too  there  i-^  n  '.rroitp  of  plain.  Iieavy-wallcd  pots,  mostly  storajre  jars  k>  p.  D  68, 
E  134j  but  incluiling  also  the  funnel  E  136,  of  coarse,  bulf  clay  sketchily  decurated 
with  straight  and  wavy  linn  and  occasionally  witli  garlands  of  i\  y  suspendeil  between 
the  handles.  These  may  be  Attic.  This  Is  not  true  of  such  other  large  jars  as  D  99 
and  E  135  decorated  with  floral  designs  applied  over  a  coat  of  white  painu 

■  For  find*  on  Aegiaa  m*  tlio  note  on  A  53—55.  Tlw  type  i»  common  lalio  nt  Coriath. 
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B.  Cnokini;  vessels.   A  57,  58;  069-75;  094,  70-76;  E  117,  118.  139  150 

Apart  from  the  Jan  intended  for  water,  there  are  others  whose  firc-blackcitcil  siile^ 
pro^**  that  they  were  used  for  cookinp.  These  are  ronnd-hottomed  pots  of  the  ><iiii|il<'st 
"hilii'  with  lint-  lianclli-  lA  57,  C  69'  <ir  witli  two  iC  70,  D  70  .■iml  71  .  Hn  some 
(C  70-72,  0  70)  the  lip  was  shaped  to  receive  a  lid  such  as  C  149.  Even  here  metallic 
influence  made  itself  felt;  in  the  (croores  and  tlie  sharp  rim  profile  nf  C  70,  in  the 
h;inilli"<  <if  C  71  ;hiiI  72.  Th''  riiiiml  ImttKiii,  wliicli  iniprlit  st'fiii  -n  ili-turMn;.'  l<i  a 
western  huu»uwi(L-  of  tu>luy,  ai-i'ustoiut!il  tu  a  tlsU-topped  stove,  wa>,  of  c<iurs«-,  adiiiiruiily 
adapted  for  use  with  the  hrasiers  on  whidi  noat  aneient  (and  modem)  Greek  eooklng 
was  tloni'  (Fiff.  KW:. 

For  ('tH)king  on  the  same  braziers  were  intcn<lfil  the  |>!ain  casserolrs  rcprcscntoil  hy 
C 73  75,  D 72,  E 141-14B, re^Urly intende.l  to  rereivo  IhU  <  A58.  073-75,  E146-148i.' 
Pols  of  this  lypo  were,  of  counus,  irullspnusjible  in  the  (irei-k  kitchen  of  all  ]H!rioil<!  anij  on 
the  .^pira  shelves  their  history  may  be  traceil  bark  into  the  sixth  century.  On  specimens 
of  till  -ixth  to  fourth  ct-ntiiriea  the  fabric  is  usuully  swincwhat  finer  and  the  proflle  of  the 
si«le-wall  is  more  rounded  than  on  oars;  indeed*  the  earlier  bowl  is  often  watch-shaped. 
In  that  earlier  period,  al!>o,  the  two  vertical  loop  handles  set  close  to  the  rim,  which 
cotiniKinly  appcur  on  the  (':l^>l■r' ilrs  nf  i>-.ir  ]n'riinl,  wcrt-  (ro<pii  :iiIy  ~ii|i|ili  n]i utoil  liy  a. 
long,  tubular  handle  projecting  u|jw.ird  from  the  .nhoulder.  Within  tlie  liniit-s  of  our 
perioti  a  eontistent  development  in  shape  may  be  traeeil  (Fi|r.  191)i  Onr  earliest  speefmen, 
C  73,  still  retains  somt'thinj;  of  thi-  well  niiiii'lcil  siili--wa1l.  The  steep  anjrh-  of  Its  rim 
and  the  double  break  in  the  line  of  it^  inside  are  also  to  be  noted.  In  the  later 
examples  the  proflle  of  tin  bowl  becomes  snore  and  more  angular  and  the  flaring  Up 
:titctii|i'<l  for  tlio  li4  s'^t  tlntfpr  nml  thitt-r  until  the  form  of  E  141  w.ts  re,nclipil,  a 
shape  wliicii  carriu"!  throuj^li  into  lumiiia  timt.^  and  which  Indeed  dIfTers  but  little  from 
llMt  used  by  the  modern  Greek.  Sm-h  was  the  common  sliapc.  .V  varluni  shape  in 
the  same  f.ibrie  i«  represented  by  E  145  (Fi^s.  100  and  121).  The  lids  show-  little 
change  from  century  to  renttiry:  convex  disks  topped  with  big  or  little  knobs. 

In  addition  to  these  Ii M  1  i.isvh  we  lind  al.-m  flat,  open  plates,  ,siirprisjtij;Iy  like  the 
modem  pie-plate  (E  139  and  140).  In  this  period  too  there  were  still  shallower  plntf^s 
fftteil  with  long  round  hamlles:  the  ancient  frying  pan.  The  type  Is  not  represented  in 
our  ;;n)ii|)s. 

Asaucialcd  with  the  cooking  vessels  tjy  identity  of  fabric  and  by  llieir  puriiose  are 
the  brasiers  B  76  and  C  ISO.*  And  hen  again  it  w«  not,  of  eonrae,  the  Hellflnistle 

*■  Tb*  castiMto  EWI  and  tlis  lid  tm  (F%i.Ua  and  Ml)  Mt  ImiIobs  Isgcdwr,  tin  lid  Mag 
ilMiiljr  *0»  hlgc. 

•  iU  molt  M^iMa  etady  ef  seek  brarien  b  by  Ctaaa  in  MM,  V,  im,  pp.  lisff.  Of.  slw  dw 
ttady     F.  MavMise  of  (Im  ipecliMM  Awad  en  Ddos  (ovsr  WW  at  the  cad  sT  ISOi):  B.C.tt.  XXIX, 
p|K  Sra  101.  INir  Bihar  iptciMicna  turn  tba  Agwa  Ma  ttn^Kria,  lU  tucm,  p.  KM,  flg.  M. 
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housewife  who  first  felt  the  need  of  such  a  utensil.  But  the  Athenian  brazier  uf  Ihe 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  was  of  quite  a  different  form:  a  shallow  bowl  eithw  droular 
or  r«ctaoguUir  in  plan  with  raised  lugs  on  its  flat  rim  to  topport  tiie  cooking  vewel. 


Vig.  ISi.  I'rolilct  of  CaMMwIw.  Sonle  1  tS 

It,  (0(1  stdotl  oti  a  hollow  st,m<l  iiicrocil  to  mlinit  of  a  draft,  Ituf  bowl  ami  stand 
cuniliiiied  seldom  atiaiiii'tl  half  the  hci<:la.  yf  the  liellenistie  brazier.  The  earlier 
specimens,  moreover,  were  of  quite  a  different  clay:  finer  in  texture,  inore  buff  in  color. 
They  may  liave  been  of  local  manufacture.  Tins  is  almost  certainly  not  Uie  cnse  with 

Ihe  later  \arie1y     Ajjaiiii't  il*  Atlioniaii  origin  are  the  <-lay,  tl«c  comparative  paucity  of 

specimens  fuuml  in  Atiiens,  and,  still  more  teliinj^,  the  failure  t«i  find  in  .Athens  moulds 

for  tlie  sliaping  of  the  maaks.  Bnt  clearly,  as  moii  »«  the  new  model  wan  introduced, 

32* 
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it  lieciunc  popular  witlj  the  Athenian  liousewife  who  must  have  heon  thoroughly  weary 
of  tlif  old,  low,  hnck-liro.ikin:;  variety.  Just  whrn  the  high  variety  reuchcil  Athens  is 
•  litticult  to  say.  I  havu  noticed  unu  tinely  modelled  lug,  with  satyr's  mask,  from  the 
pits  in  the  Stoa  of  Attalos.  Their  oocurrenee  in  Pltlioa  D  suggests  a  date  at  least 
equally  early.  Yet  D  76  is  certainly  not  an  early  s|ircini<  n.  The  superiority  in  de.Mtrn 
and  execution  of  other  examples  from  elsewhere  in  the  Agora  would  suggest  for  them 
a  date  possibly  lifty  years  earlier. 

As  already  noted,  the  elose  similarity  in  fabrle  suggests  that  the  bratiers  and  cooking 
vessels  were  made  in  the  same  place,  and,  since  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  Brazil 
were  imported,  the  same  is  prohaldy  true  of  most  of  the  cooking  vessels.  Braziers  of 
precisely  the  same  type  are  fuuu<l  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world  ami  indeed  they 
provide  a  small  bat  signlAeant  indication  of  the  commtmlty  of  ways  and  manners  that 
developed  in  Hellenistic  times.  But  nowhere  arc  they  foun<l  mnre  commonly  than  On 
the  Aegean  islands,  notably  I>elos.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  braziers  and  cooking  pots 
alikn  were  made  on  and  disaeminated  from  some  one  of  those  islands.  Hor  must  it  Iw 
tbougfat  strange  that  sueh  coarse  pottery  dionld  hvm  been  commonly  imported  and  that 

to  Athens.  In  mndcrn  times,  just  .'i*  Aepiiia  is  faiiioos  for  her  wafer  j.'irs,  sn  Siphnos 
is  noted  fur  lier  cooking  pots  and  braziers,  of  much  the  same  shape  and  fabric  as  those 
from  our  wells  and  cisterns.  In  any  Aegean  port  one  may  see  Uttle  Siphnian  sailing 
boats  loaded  to  the  gunwale  ami  higher  with  such  products,  and  the  same  wares  are  to 
be  fouml  on  sale  in  shops  and  luarketx  throughout  Greece. 


PLAIN  WARE 

C.  Large  basins  and  mortars.  A  59-63,  77-79^  B  40, 41;  C  61-68;  D  6&-67;  E  119-124 

Our  wells  ami  cisterns  have  provideil  a  good  selection  of  the  large  wash  basins 
necessary  both  in  kitchen  and  lavatory.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  shape  admitted  of 
but  little  variation:  a  <icep  open  bowl  with  steep  sides  which  ordinarily  carried  tlown 
a  little  below  the  floor  to  provide  a  sort  of  false  tiase-ring,  an  out-turned  rim  and 

a  couple  of  \  t'rfical  loop  handles  set  dose  iinib  r  it  t Tiu'.  101  i.  The  cl.iy  has  fired  to 
various  shades  of  red,  yellow  and  browt)  but  its  texture  is  the  same  in  practically  all: 
coarse  and  oft<;n  gritty.  It  scarcely  retpiires  the  evidence  of  the  FeUtFomf,  B  40,  to 
prove  its  Attic  origin.    In  many  cases  the  interior  was  covered  with  thin  brown  or 

reddish  glaze.  Occasionally  the  inner  wall  of  these  basins  was  striated  by  l>nth  horizontal 
and  vertical  strokes  of  a  comb-like  instruukeut  drawn  across  the  still  soft  clay.  The  three 
fragments  from  our  groups  that  show  this  treatment  have  walls  steeper  than  those  of 
the  onlinary  basin  (A  63,  C  68,  E  122i. 

For  the  itrvclopmeiit  of  the  type,  tlic  rim  jirodli-  i>  tin-  must  significant  detail.  On 
the  earlier  examples  lA  59-62)  the  out-lnrntd  rim  is  flat  on  top,  «lecorated  sonu*- 
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tiiUM  witli  a  coupl*  of  shallow  grnoves  with  or  without  nn  incised  stfog  line  betweini, 
or  else  it  is  gmlfy  oonvex.  In  either  ciisc  it  h  but  sllgbtly,  if  at  all,  turned  down. 
These  are  the  ahapea  that  we  flnil  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  they  are  close 
enoug^t  to  those  used  earlier  in  the  century.   The  second-century  shapes  on  the  whole 

arp  markeilly  dilTiTfiil.  Wln  ii  tlir  |  n  li  i  iriijil'',  llic  lip  is  likely  to  lie  more  sharply 
heuidown  than  in  earlier  tiine-s  (.C  62,  £  119,  Figs.  101, 122).  But  in  funeral  the  profile 
tends  to  be  more  elaborate;  some  of  the  deeply  Indented  lips  protwbly  show  the 
influence  of  metul  work  C  66  am!  67,  E  123,  Fijr.  \'2T\.  In  I'nmmon  with  othtr  tyjii  s 
of  of  tills  age  the  basins  show  a  slackening  in  their  profiles:  their  lips  tenil  to 

JIare  more,  even  to  sag  <B  67,  E 128,  Fig'.  19»)  and  to  hiee  the  erispneta  which  had 
characterizoc!  them  nt  the  iM'jrintiin^. 

Closely  rel:ite>l  to  the  hirge  basin-*  in  uml  fuliric  uro  the  houNcholJ  inortara 

represented  dy  E  124  ,  V\[:.  109).  It  is  surprisiti^'  th:it  our  groups  should  c<mtiiiii  hut  a 
single  specimen  ill  tolerable  preservation.  Its  lip  profile  is  essentially  siuiilur  to  Ihoee 
of  the  contemporary  basins  and  the  whole  vessel  Is  far  removed  from  its  predecessurs 
of  the  roitrth  century.  At  that  time  the  side-wall  and  lip  were  much  heavier  and  the 
hand  grips  on  the  rim  were  often  elaborately  ami  pleasingly  modelled.' 


BLIin^R  WARE 
A  68,  C  78 

The  ;tmiih')ri-ko.s  A  68  ami  the  fragment  from  the  ha'^e  of  .n  stnjilt  jiifeher  C  78  are 
of  II  ll^l^ilinctivt■  fabrie  of  whiili  ocrasional  pieces  have  been  louiitl  in  the  exeavalioiis 
lioth  of  the  Agora  ami  of  the  I'nyx.  The  small,  flat-bottomed  pitcher  would  !M>em  to 
be  the  commonest  shape,  but  In  addition  tu  the  pitohera  and  the  amphoriskos  1  h»VK 
noticed  abio  a  lamp,  from  the  filling  of  the  great  double  stoa  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Agora,  of  the  form  of  Broneer's  Type  IX.  The  clay  is  tine  in  texture  and  di.«tinetive 
in  color.  Occasionally  it  is  ash-gray  through  and  through.  Again,  it  may  be  gray  save 
for  the  inner  or  the  outer  surface,  one  or  other  or  both  of  which  may  have  firetl  to  a 
(lull  oraii;i;e  eolor.  I )f  ari'iilu  r  fra^'^trn'iil  I  Iia\  :■  iKitii  '-  I  (fial  iln'  ■  iiri-  and  both  siirfaces 
fired  reil,  the  sjiace  between,  gray.  The  name  bw  been  suggested  by  the  common 
occurrence  on  the  surface  of  blister-like  pratuberanees  caused  probably  durhig  the 
(iriii.;  liy  the  explo>ion  of  parlieles  of  water  lndi,n'i|  in  llii^  rlay.  Tliat  the  effect  was 
deliberately  sought  is  proven  by  a  fnigiiient  from  the  8tuu  of  Attalos  in  which  similar 
prutubwancaa  wofe  prodmwd  on  the  outside  by  prea^g  on  the  wall  firom  the  inside. 
The  potter  left  his  finger  prints. 

'  For  fourlli-centur)  I'ssmjilps  from  l.'urinlli  tf.  A  J.  A  W.WII.  II'^IJ.  p.  117.  A  gnod  iimiiv  of  tl«c 
mm  emitarjr  liavt  Iwm  fmiiid  «n  tln>  I'nyx  and  will  >i«  piiblwlM'd  tXvag  wirli  At  ihtbar  anall  limU  frmn 
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The  earliest  dauble  Hpecimens  uf  the  ware,  tu  my  knuwleUgc,  are  the  ampboriskos 
tttm  tbe  depths  of  the  Well  A  and  the  lamp  of  Type  IX  mentioned  above.  These  two 
pieces  must  I>c  from  the  turn  of  the  fourth  and  third  miturifs.  The  w:ire  would  seem 
to  have  continii«Ml  in  use.  thouf^h  never  wry  popular,  for  Mime  time.  I  have  noted 
fragments  of  at  least  three  vases  frum  tlie  pits  in  the  Stuu  of  Attalos. 

Whether  the  ware  was  made  in  Attica  from  some  special  day  bank  or  by  some 
particular  shop,  or  whether  it  was  imported  and  if  so  from  where,  are  questions  which 
must  await  further  evidence. 

GRAY  WARE 
E 154  158 

Cistern  E  yieldi'ij  several  frafrmenfs  of  a  fabric  marked  li\  its  line,  ash-gray  clay 
ami  its  hard,  metallic-gray  glaze,  its  profile  (Fig.  Ilti;  and  the  decoration  on  its  floor 
{F\g.  115)  mark  off  the  best  preserved  plate  (E  154)  from  the  contemporary  local  pieces. 
Its  {•oini»aratively  flat  floor  and  high  rim  remind  one  of  Periianjcne  plates  but  the  base- 
rinji  is  quite  different  from  anythinjr  in  that  ware.  Tlie  homisjtherical  bowl  (E  157}  and 
the  fnigmeut  from  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher  (E  158]  are  not  distinctive  enough  in  their 
profiles  to  assist  one  in  placing  the  ware.  Tbe  day  and  glase  of  the  group  are  very  doee 
to  those  of  the  relief  kratcr  E  153  wliich  we  have  found  rea.son  to  .ns-sign  with  some 
assurance  to  a  Pcrpamcnc  sehool.  In  su^pesting  that  attribution  we  had,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  (he  fabric  of  the  krater  was,  if  nut  uupar.alieled,  at  any  rate  unusual  among  the 
products  of  that  school.  But  In  the  case  of  the  plates  we  should  scarcely  venture  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  irre^'ularities  both  of  fabric  and  profile.  While  not  assigninp  the  group  to 
Pergamon  we  may  perhaps  be  not  wrung  in  supposing  that  it  did  come  from  the  Asian 
coast.  Lamps  of  a  closely  similar  fabric  are  not  uncommon  in  that  region  and  there, 
too,  bneehero  ware,  of  which  our  gray  ware  is  reminiscent,  continued  to  be  made  down 
into  Hellenistic  times.' 

PEKtJA.MHNE  WAUI-: 
E  151.  E  152 

Fro!ii  llie  Cistern  K  emne  frngnienis  of  twn  pl.ites  vsliieli  agree  ])re<'isely  in  fabric  and 
shape  with  others  found  earlier  in  the  Agora  excavations  and  already  assigned  by  Waagc 
to  Pergamon.'^  The  clay  shows  the  same  yellowiah-buff  color  and  extremely  fine  texture 
and  tlie  jdati's  liave  the  same  flat  fioor  and  high  rim.  The  present  fragments  have  a 
chronological  interest,  for  they  come  from  the  earliest  datable  context  so  far  to  yidd 

'  i'or  UcWvnhtH-  l>iic«li«ro  in  Samoa  ef.  T«HiaM,  AOL  UUt.  LIV,  IttK),  p.  Itt.  Cf.  alto  W.  f.iMiiib, 
J.H.S.  Lll,  1»32,  II.  3. 

*  Hi^ala,  II,  liKKt,  pp.  SKi-m.  8ce  aUn  WMgi,  AMtwth-mhIke-Onmtn,  I,  pp.  ntlT. 
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this  fabric  in  Ui«  Agora.  It  dDM  not  yet  appear  in  Fitboa  D.  No  ipeciiueira  of  it  have 
■o  liar  been  found  In  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  nor  jret  in  the  IWIngr  of  the  great  double  sloa 

jior()ss  the  scnith  s\t\i-  i.f  tlir  m.irki't-jilace,  a  liiiililing  proliaMy  i"oiitf'iii|iiir.iry  witli  the 
Stoa  of  Attaloa.  Tlie  available  evidcucc,  tlicrefore,  suggests  tbat  Uiis  waru  caiue  into 
uae  In  Athena  In  the  aeeond  half  of  the  aeeond  eentury  n.a 

Th<'  fwii  plati'^,  rf»inbinec!  with  the  relief  kratcr  E  153,  have  also  an  lii>tori<';iI 
interest,  adding  as  they  du  ti>  our  evidence  fur  the  relations  between  Pergamun  and 
Athens  ia  th«  te«ond  oentnry.  In  the  polltieal,  ardBtie  and  Beatfaneotal  fleilda  tboae 
rdatlona  arc  knowm  to  have  been  eloae.  Onr  finds  are  witaeMei  to  oonmerelal  intereonrw. 

FUSIFORM  UKOUENTARIA* 
A  H  W;  B  6,  7,  44;  C  71,  77;  D  77,  78;  E1S7,  188 

This  spindle-shaped  vessel  is  one  of  the  most  nblqnitoua  and  oharaeteristia  of 

Hellenistic  vas'e'',  ;ii>|tenriiifr  i-omiiiimly  not  cnlv  in  tombs  but  nimost  ittvnriahly  in  house 
deposits  of  the  period.  Allhouph  specimens  have  been  found  in  all  part.s  of  the 
jllediterranean  region,  the  uniformity  of  fabric  points  to  a  sinf^le  place  of  origin. 

In  the  earlier  specimens  the  walls  are  often  astonishingly  thin  and  tra;;ilei  the  clay 
line,  dnll  rod  insicle,  dark  gray,  sometimes  almost  black  on  both  siirfaeei*,  and  flreil 
hard.  Later,  the  clay  tends  to  bo  coarMtr  and  has  fre(|ueiitly  tired  to  a  dirty  ash-gray 
color  throughout.  The  walls,  too,  become  thicker.  Ordinarily,  the  aole  «leooratioii 
consists  of  three  narrow  bands  of  white  paint,  aronnd  neck,  sfaonlder  and  body,  a 
tradition  which  persisted  throiijrhout  tin-  lii^iery  of  fin-  l\jir.  Tin  Im-elopnient  ran  be 
traced  most  closely  from  the  shape.  The  earlier  KpecimeoM  are  almost  always  plump, 
sbowlnit  a  well  rounded  belly,  and  somettniea,  espeehdiy  on  the  smaller  boitlee,  a  well 

defined  shoulder  between  si  le  wMll  and  neek.  At  first,  both  ti]i  nml  foot  were  r  irefully 
modelled  on  the  wheel,  the  lip  invariably  showing  a  coustidorable  projection  and  a 
bevelleil  edge,  the  foot  a  slight  flan.  As  tine  went  on,  the  body  tended  to  become 
niori'  a'vl  more  "lender,  the  nook  to  swell  and  to  flare  toward  the  top  so  that  on  many 
late  exanipli  -.  the  <liameter  of  the  lip  is  eipial  to  or  greater  tJian  that  of  the  liody  (D  77 
and  78).  .\t  the  same  time,  the  wheel  work  heoaine  more  careless,  so  that,  jUthough 
the  lip  retained  very  much  its  old  proflle,  ttm  foot  was  often  not  set  off  from  the  stem 
by  special  moubiing.  Though  stout  specimens  may  occur  late,  with  Iheae  otiier  criteria 
in  mind  one  need  not  be  deceived  in  their  date. 

'  It  is  iiwdlme  to  cits  lli>  great  nuroben  of  piiMUkMl  •jMeineas.  So  fsr     I  an  aware,  nn  thnrn<igh- 
Soiuf;  i^tiKly  of  the  ly|M>  hut  been  wad*,    Anong  tbe  aWfe  sssAll  Wtm  Ihv  reader  may  c<iii>iilt 
fottwning:  t)nij;enclorfl;  7%<rn,  II,  ISna,  pp.  XHSr.  <U.  apealn  of  SUaiptM  of  tht>  type  an  late  u»  of  Ihc  tir«t 
CMiliir^r  *  ■>.  found  in  tttnnaay  anil  TVuwitiiai);  Sttm,  JVimc,  |k  438;  DliukenlMTg,  lAHde$,  I,  Im  pHitt  objtU, 
Berlin,  1U3I,  p.       Noi.  S166-8ie9t  Vaa  lagsu,  QK.il,  V.8.A.  a,  UitimtUy  af  Mitkifait,  1,  ISKM,  p.  ul. 
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Their  preson  r  in  each  of  OUT  five  ^roiiiis  proviJes  gaud  cviJence  not  only  for  their 
relative  but  also  tin  ir  il'soliitp  chronolo^ry.  B  6  and  7  wert-  found  in  definite  association 
with  the  late  r.  f.  polikai,  B  J  and  2,  and  may  without  question  be  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.*  A  64  and  6S  will  be  not  mnch  later.  The  apeeimens  from  the 
Cistern  C  (C7S  ami  77)  may  !■  tak.  n  as  typic.il  of  the  early  second  century  and  those 
from  D  and  E  (0  77  and  78,  E  137  and  138)  of  the  latter  part  of  that  century. 
Numerous  fragments  from  the  pits  in  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  were  closest  in  type  to  those 
of  our  Group  C  and  I  have  aeen  none  from  the  Stoa  that  need  be  as  late  as  thoee 
from  (iroup  D.  That  those  frafrmenls  from  its  fillin;;,  however,  aro  con!*iderably  earlier 
than  the  Stoa  is  shown  by  comparison  with  the  pieces  of  Group  D  and  is  confirmed  by 
apetimens  from  a  tomb  at  Corinth  that  must  shortly  have  antedated  ita  destraction  iu 
146  B  O.  (unpublished,  cf.  p.  970).  These  Corinthian  pieces  are  doeely  siraUar  to  thoee 
from  the  Pithos  D.'  How  much  longer  the  fiisif'ir!'i  type  c<mtinued  bnforc  it  was 
.sui)i)lanted  by  the  bulbous  form  common  in  Roman  times,  we  cannot  say.  The  old 
type  probably  died  out  in  the  first  century  b.o.  In  graves  (unpublished)  of  the  early 
Roman  period  in  Corinth  (the  dty  was  refbunded  in  44  a.o.)  the  bulbous  type  is  found. 

It  was  lotift  supposed  ion  scriptural  authority)*  that  tlicsf  flasks  were  intended  to 
receive  the  tears  of  the  mourners  and  then  to  be  placed  in  the  grave,— henco  the  name 
*  tear-bottle."  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  intended  for  the  transport  of 
unguents  which  might  be  used  lor  daUy  needs  but  whieh  would  also  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  service  of  the  <lead.  Unguents  caiiie  fmm  the  cast,  and  so  presumably  did 
their  containers.  Vrom  just  what  part  these  bottles  came  we  cannot  say  with  certainty, 
llyres  suggested  Syria.*  They  seem  to  have  begun  to  reach  the  Greek  world  regularly 
m  the  dosing  years  of  the  fourth  century,— with  but  a  shigle  excq)tlon  I  know  of  none 
from  contexts  that  need  be  dated  earlier  than  the  specimens  di'^i'iissi'd  above.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  producers  of  the  uitgueuts  who  put  up  their  wares  in  such  flasks 
established  regular  contact  with  the  Greek  world  as  an  immediate  result  of  Ateander'a 
oonquesta  and  plied  a  profitable  and  continuous  trade  for  some  three  centuries  thereafter. 

■  'riiii<  dating  is  confirmed  by  Che  fiiidinfr  of  u  specimen  like  B  6  in  sliape  in  a  tuinb  at  I'halaaama 
in  Went  Crete  accompanied  by  r.f.  pottery  not  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ccntitiy  (Mm. 
Ant.  \I,  I'JOl,  cols.  377  .'(TK,  tig.  l^Uk),  and  by  the  discovery  of  another  eiample  cloeely  aiinilar  to  Ow  S7 
along  with  o  drachma  of  Aleuuder  in  a  tomb  at  Pergamoa  that  Jaeobollitl  woaM  aMlgn  to  tha  taify 
ymn  of  Om  kingdom  {AA.  Xm.  XXXIII,  ItXW,  pp.  lao,  mi,  pi.  XXVI,  1).  Another  flaak,  aimilar  to  onr  >7, 
WM  found  in  a  tomb  at  Delphi  dated  by  I'erdrlzet  to  ca.  iW)  B.C.  Ukljihei,  V,  pp.  J'2  nri  l  Itrtf)'.  p.  KiC, 
Nob.  845  -  34S»,  fig.  WW).  Uut  there  is  u  ictiiarkable  lanj^e  in  the  objects  found  ii;  the  tonili  and  some, 
at  least,  are  dou1>tl>'^^  <  'uisiderably  later  tliun  400  n.c. 

*  Uthor  dated  apeciuieut  of  Ihia  period  are  tliueo  from  the  Aeguietnn  tomb,  probably  of  114—189  m, 
(jjfcft.  Ami,        coJ*.  STI  ff.,  figa.  S4  umI  85). 

*  r».  H. 

*  Ilamlhotk  of  tbt  Ceinola  CoUtcHam  »f  Amtiqmtics  from  Cypntt,  New  York,  I'JH,  p.  12U,  No.  \m.  But 
M  ):ivoK  no  evidmoa  for  this  nggtrtioo.  H«  placet  the  /larutt  of  fln  RmIw  In  the  ioeond  and  Child 
centuriea  a.d.! 
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Tluit  those  producura  h«4  ulreatly  hwn  using  the  une  type  u(  coutabier  lor  two 
emttirlM  before  they  beiriui  to  iihi|)  regularly  to  Greece  is  prove<l  by  the  exception 
noteil  above.  Tliis  is  a  very  [iliim|)  ami  archaic  hxikiii^  .specimen,  niarkcil,  lu)we\c-r,  l>y 
the  unmistakable  gray  clay,  and  the  shape,  not  only  of  body,  neck  and  stem,  but  even 
of  lip  and  foot.  Around  neck  and  shonMer  Uinw  are  many  liiee  of  dark  paint  and 
arouMil  till'  tHiiiy.  two.  It  was  T'liinJ  in  a  Rhodiao  grave  along  viHi  Uack-figure  poU«iy 
(an  uinuchoe  shows  Auilucitleau  influence).* 

The  early  date  of  this  pieee  exdttdes  Alexandria  as  the  home  of  the  type  and  Indeeil 
K^rypt  in  general  is  probably  elimiuntcil  by  thf  scarcity  of  such  flasks  in  the  cemett-ry 
at  Cbatby.'  Syria,  which  Myres  had  already  suggested,  remairiK,  and  its  ciuse  is 
atreqgtbened  by  Its  pKnimity  to  the  place  of  Boding  of  that  early,  stray  export* 

U>OM-WEIOHTS 
AW;B13,  14,  34>45,  47;  DM 

The  terraeotta  weights  used  by  the  aneients  to  hold  tant  the  \-«rtie«l  threwls  in  their 
upright  loom^  have  bcf-n  r<iiiiiil  in  i|iiaiiiity  in  the  Aptra  as  in  all  I'xcro  alinns  on  Crerk 
sites.*    Our  (rrinips  h;ivi;  yicMr.l  spi  I'inicns  i>f  the  two  types  most  \'oriinionly  found  iti 

'  Tiara  KIumIos.  IV.  If  ll.  lluiiiil  CrXXIII.  -.t.  M'.l,  tin.  i'J'i.  Tlirri-  is  a  -im;];!!  ^fll.M•llm.|:  in  WUiiburj.', 
fran  AlhetM  iLun);!  'I2  Il^)il:iii<j.  Gnt'hi.r.lie  Vaim  in  Wtintnirg,  VX\%  No.  m7l'.  fl  '.''I 

'  Kusifniiii  luiK'iv-iilari*  have.   Iluw  v.;l,   l  ion   found  in  pr«ve»i  in  tii«  Kajuui.    lirfnfrll,  Hunt  and 

H-C^'thi  I'awm  7ii!i'n.5  and  thtii  }'oyiiri.  I,  i  ui.  pi,  .\  t.  ;'.  •;,  11,  V2,  IS,  2):   iVnni  tli«  eMnCMty  <f 

Harit,  tntiitis  ot*  ttur  "  middli?  ctii!-*;,"  i.e.  -iiti-r  t'1(  li-ii,!ii,-  ni-il  imu  Iv  lC<nu:jn    \\\^.  *i."i  Hini  M' 

'  Thp  utiupn  i*  f<mnd  nl»«  in  i-itvcL-  11  t-jitiu'.Minir.  fii^rm  i-t  .ip-Mjiijcu  i'ihii  u  Sri.iii  I^Usdiaii  prftvt' 
(Comi>lf  KckHu,  1!*«0,  pi.  IV.'.Ii  ami  11  pliiiii,-r  pu  ic  in  ".In-  Nutimial  >lu»'iiui  til  .Vtii.'ii-  Nf,  ):VU4,  ft'ini 
the  *';irU-  -i'(m;iI  <'fntmv  .\,'i..li,iji  il.tiitt.  /■.;!/..  .In't  r;i«)<i.  u'lr.  77IT.I.  'I'lit.^  iiiM^I  i'P  -nM'  nf  iIk'  r.iro 
innt«mi  t<  iif  liic  1:1  t  it  itiirkiT  irr.i(;itiii^-  tiif  p'llt.  i  .  f.  I  it  i:-  iimcdible  that  the  Hin;inul  r  liiMi'il  li.'.M-  ln:fii 
of  iiitititl.  Niiiiici-Ml?  otii'  i-  s  ill  iulii  li-  Ill  ft  ri«^ii  t'lMiti  Ji  lli'llrtiiitir  ttnnh  at  .Spurt.i  \ut  li  tiijr^,  imii  >'iiili% 
paiuti-it  li.  ijistinii  uii  ita  thuulilel»  B.S.A  .Mil.  II"'"!  I'HIT.  p  Iiy,  lip.  7  r  ;  >  plump  tia:'^  fi  i  in  <  Kattiy 
with  t;i'oiii>--'i  if  'li-igna  in  uhilr  paint  on  itii  nhoiiMfT  i.SViutin,  1.  p.  1-,  N  i.ST,  a        imi'ii  niili  twi. 

vertical,  In-iji  h.iintlc-  ti^iiii;  from  i(H  >houMer,  \t'l]M',\  ulrip-  buiijcrtnl  •ai'A.  |iiirpli'  iirinniil  ih-cI^,  »Ui>ulU«r, 
hoily  Nnil  >ti'iii  Anil  tiiU  l>':ni-<  in  yt-lKiw  paint  a  n.ir.il  thu  lo»er  piirt  iit'  tin-  IimiI>  iNitti'iniil  Museum, 
N».  2:111,  fri>ni  .Min-a-a  .  11  l.^u  li  t'ljlP  t.intlh?'  »irl:  -lii.ill  l.  i  liif.'K  iBttur,  Slf/:ltlar,{  r„,'iV  ii.  ii.  .\'..  .>li:l,  fit'.  Ill<). 
Tbs  ihajMi  may  ■.iltniiali'ly        I,.i5..d  "li  tli:.t  i  f  laily  -la--  Ki.ttJi-.,  liki  Mi-f  iiiaiic  ir.  S^Ila  V  . 

*  Mix*  UU'l\a  Uavi'lM'ii  is  pri'inifiiiii  an  \littu^tivti  study  uf  liMiin-Wfi^iita  in  m  i:utctfi-«n  uitl,  Ihi- 
impending  puhliiMtiMii  jf  tl.c  -msll  I  11  I-  fimi  dirliith.  In  the  nieanliniL'.  ihu  ii'udo  inny  cuiieult: 
A.  Uuiuout,  iMCiijiliom  rrntmiiiucf  tit  (!it.(.  I'aris.  1S71',  pp.  .'lO  ff.,  pp.  lO  ff..  niiii  di!.citn.ii>ti  of  tlic  Mani|>« 
TAYK  and  MEA  m  pp  rl.  )i'S.  Il'i  »ini  pi.  Ill  H;  I'otlier  ot  Hcinxh,  Ln  ytcropvU  <U  jlfyrinn,  I'arii", 
W7.  pp.  241)  fF.,  with  tiotii-.'  i  f  the  -taiiii  -  oti  p.  Sfiri;  IVidriii-t.  Hflphtf,  V,  pp.  r.'7fi'.  Nns.  .V.iS  I'.IH  diM-oid). 
Ills  r.21  (conical,  No.  ic'l  stain)  fd  MbAli  ;  n'.'l  |.,iiii.i;  l;il . :  ii,'i/»i'Atii,  II,  1  ■Iii.|.t.r  \  I,  '•  l.onm  \Vi'i~ht«." 
by  Lillian  M,  \Vil.*oit.  \\itii  a  di-i'n-'-ii.n.  Init  im  SiU'.piatc  iilu!*ltatiMii,  uf  tlic  nuini-rous  ^eal  iinprc-^ioni* 
found  on  the  wi-ighlJ-  of  tliat  ^iti"  and  vuliialde  nntcK  on  the  rorlhod  nf  um*;  Uraef-Lunploli,  }he  owoArH 
Yiutn  Tvn  drr  /ltrojJi,/u  .iiktn.  Urrlin,  I'JL'.i,  I,  N<».  'Ji.M  '.'iiiO.  pi.  li;(:  pyminidal  ueipliln  with  i>»l>, 
paltni'lti'K.  a  M'li.a^-  tirad,  >  helintft,  etc.  painted  im  their  fuien  I'viaiiiidal  .nnd  cmtlcal  ueighlK  aiiniliir  to 
uura  in  shape  ueie  fuund  lo|;ether  in  tiuaiiliticit  id  the  AleuDdrian  eeincl«ry  of  Clntbf,  daliug  (run  llic 
earls  y«ai«  of  the  eitv  .Scintlii.  I.  p.  U|,  ligii.  MS  and  AT.  9vt  MEAII  M<l  TAYK  la  ths  Aaklsfiiaioa  in 
Corlmli.  >c«  A^J.A.  XXXVll,  VXO,  p.  m 
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Athens,  ih.  the  truncated  pyramid  (A  69,  B  13^  and  the  cone  (B  14,  34,  45,  47;  D  80). 
That  the  pyramiilal  are  the  earlier  i»  proven  by  their  presence  in  two  of  our  earlieitt 
contexts  aod  l»y  their  absence  in  the  later. 

The  pyramidal  wcijilit  was  apparently  made  by  pressing  the  clay  into  a  mouM  opi  ri 
at  the  larger  end.  The  hole  (or  holesi  for  the  attachment  of  the  thread  was  jiierccil 
after  the  clay  was  removed  from  the  muulil:  the  finger  printH  of  the  piercer  may 
•ouetimee  be  read  where  they  were  impressed  in  the  soft  clay.  The  day  used  to 
inyariably  the  fine,  buff-colored  Attii .  I'vually  the  weight  was  held  by  the  bottom  and 
dipped  into  a  bowl  of  glaze  so  that  only  the  upper  part  \va>5  covered.  Seal  imprcs.sions 
of  various  subjects  and  stamped  palmettes  are  commonly  tound  on  weights  of  this  type 
but  they  do  not  appear  among  ours. 

At  a  certain  time  there  was  an  abrupt  change  from  the  pyramidal  to  the  conical 
shape.  The  change  in  shape  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  technir|ue:  the  conical 
weight  is  ordinarily  moulded  by  hand.  Among  the  earlier  examples  of  the  type  the 
clay  is  dean  and  fine,  but  with  the  later  less  ears  waa  taken  (D  80).  That  the  day  is 
invariably  Attic  is  not  at  all  certain.  It  is  usually  a  dull  l>ulT  in  color  but  occasionally 
a  greenish  yellow  tinge  suggests  Corintlt.  Our  example  B  14  is  one  of  the  very  rare 
spedmens  of  the  type  that  show  any  trace  of  glaze.  On  the  conical  weights,  too,  one 
frequently  tnds  delicate  seal  impresdons.  The  maker's  double  stamp  wbidi  appeai*  on 
B  45  is  also  common  and  similar  weights  bearing  that  stamp  have  lieen  found  widely 
throughout  tircece.  The  stamp  MEAIZ  (p.  Sd'd)  is  also  found  ou  not  a  few  weights.  It 
is  dear  horn  the  contexts  in  whioh  the  weights  with  those  stamps  were  found  in  our 
groups  that  they  must  occur  on  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  conical  type. 

Our  groups  also  ]ir"\iil<'  :(  u-^fful  clue  to  the  jirecisf-  tii!i>'  when  the  change  in  types 
occurred.  From  the  depths  of  Well  A,  i.e.  from  a  cuntexl  of  the  turn  of  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries,  the  one  wdght  was  |>>  ramidal  (A  69).  Prom  the  south  chamber  of 
the  Cistern  B,  which  was  close<l  up  probably  in  the  early  third  century,  there  came 
one  pyramidal  and  one  conical  weight  (B  13  and  14l.  From  the  other  groups  there  are 
none  but  conical.  We  may,  then,  date  tiie  change  from  the  pyramidal  to  the  conical 
type  at  the  turn  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries.  Other  dosed  groups  from  the  Agorn 
excavations  confirm  this  date  and  go  to  iirove  that  the  conical  wciglit  of  the  kind 
rejiresented  here  does  not  appear  in  Athens  l>efore  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and 
that  the  pyramidal  type  tletinitely  went  out  of  favor  at  that  time.' 

'  In  «  pit'at  tnrtss  of  (llliiij;  iimnI  in  lniil<linf;  iip  tV.f  lute:»t  ;iinii!ni Iiirii  •■n  lln^  I'livs,  .*i»^cr.il  hiiiidretl 
luoiii-tvri)(htR  wi>re  foiiml.  Save  for  uii  oiiMsioiiul  |MiLki  t  vipKlin;.'  liiunnn  |hiplti'iy.  tin-  nmtt'iial  from  tlii.i 
tillinfT  ilaiiiji".  slicnl".  rfr.  Iii'lunni-il  to  (lie  hint  i|ii;irti  i  iit  llir  liflli  iiinl  llic  In -t  (Iiil-u  i|ii:irtt'rs  of  tlio 
fourth  reiitury.  It  proiiiucil  not  a  single  c|ieciineu  of  the  conical  tv|ie  of  weight  iiiiilvi-  JincuMion.  Tbere 
mre,  indeed,  ii  nundier  of  conical  w^ghtti  bat  ilieM  H'1M•^ll•ad•  and  were  jieirl^  eonae  In  alM|W. 
Cr.  Jtaywria.  1,  I»H1.  p.  IHI. 

Eiravatioiw  elaewliere  in  tlie  A  (form  and  on  the  have  produetd  •  few  iwifiily  hand-made  welgfata, 
(llfcoid  iti  t,tia|>c  uqJ  Jonlilv  iiicrrci).  'I'ln-y  iire  fiiiiini  totri-tlior  vUh  welgtita  cf  tlie  eooleal  BOit  deeeribed 
here,  which  they  rcscoiblf  iu  their  cIh}'  «ii>I  hick  of  gliue. 
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As  for  the  earlier  history  o(  the  loom-weight,  the  pyramidal  type  may  he  trace<l 
back  to  the  seventh  century.  Specimens  found  with  Proto-attic  pottery  show  the  same 
essential  shape  as  those  from  our  proups.'  For  the  later  historj',  our  evidence  is 
meagre.  So  far,  we  have  few  good  closed  deposits  of  the  first  century  b.c.  and  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  But  in  fillings  dating  from  the  second  century  a.u.  and  later  the 
loom-weight  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  the  interval  it  had  probably  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  change  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  loom.* 

>  Cf.  Htuperia.  H,  pp.  5W  ff.,  fig.  7(». 

*  It  must  not  be  »upiK>»e<l  that  the  same  types  or  the  same  sequence  of  types  are  to  be  found  on 
othrr  Greek  »ite«.  At  Oljnthoa,  for  instance,  the  conical  waa  the  tnoat  popular  ly]>e  in  use  in  the  last 
days  of  the  city,  before  348  ax. 
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Metropolis,  churcli,  IIJ  n.  .1 

Miltois  A  74;  B  17, 18,  46;  C  U;  E  60,  08;  438^  454 
MorUr,  Eia4;  470 
Mytin,  4b9b  474  B.  4 
KtrutoB,  44« 

Nike,  C  ai,  22;  E  82 
Oinochoe.  A  38,  37;  C  13 
Olympi.i,  E  82 

Oljnthus,  A  1,  7,  14  18,  19  21,  24,  26,  27,  41-44, 
56,  70;  B  17, 18,  31,  32:  C69;  D  18,  63;  316  s.1, 
332,  427,  490,  .434,  461,  474  a.  4,  47IS  n.  S 

PagMMttdiar,  B.,  488 

I'alermu,  BS3;  B108 

I'eiraeus,  -l(>3 

l-elike,  A  66:  B  1.  8;  888^  448  a.  8;  444,  446,  478 

l'e|NU-e(bu>.  C  36 

I*ergmn«lle  Wm.'.  E  15l.  152;  l:lJ.  l  U,  IX).  171 
PcifUBOn,  A  8  13,  73;  B  86;  O  IS;  0  9, 10-18; 
BTO,  OS,  188;  440  n.  1,  441,  445,  440,  4(13,  4««l, 

171.  17:1  n.  1 

i'itrher,  A  48  56;  B  la,  32.  33,  39;  C8  10,  14, 
78,  79;  DaO  24.  62,  79:  E  64,  56.  127,  133, 
158;  t:W>,  l:f.>,  U.i,  ItW,  ICilff.,  lUi,  471 

I'ithnH.  B  42,  43;  tee  aUo  tutorage  ba»in 

Plain  Ware,  A  40-68,  77-70;  B  18,  08,  98, 
90-68;  O  01-70;  D  08-70;  B 117-180;  4«tff. 

Flaatic  decoration,  A  80,  31;  B  4,  21;  C  11.  71.  78; 
DI3,  as  87,  66  60;  E 67,  59.  97  107,163;  lU 

ri;ite.  A  1.  2.  70;  CI:  D  1;  El  26,  62,  63,  139, 
140,  161,  168,  164  168;  m,  VM,  iM  43K,  4 1^, 
«!6,  171 
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i'njrx  Hill,  B  63  D.  1,  hA,        470,  47.5  n.  1 

PriHMb  A*-Bk  Ws  08k  10.  U,  90,  68i  D 
Mv  H;  Sl-Hh  Ta^  TS.  IM;  «ia^ 

leRi  47»  a.  1 

Prol»-attie  Wu^  SU;  47i; 
PfotoeoriatMwi  War*,  898 
PMtOICesiDrUic  Ware,  143  IT. 
PMenj  Philadolphiu,  A  96 
Pysl>,  B  16;  S  51,  66;  U2 
Bad-Fi^re,  Bl,  S;  SaS,  437  ff.,  438  f.,  440 
SUM  Ware  (not  M«|MiM  BumUt,  Q  a-,  a  W, 
IBS;  313,  4.<U 

■Mm,  m,  mi,  m  a.  1,  in 

BimliMliA  A  1,  S,  e  9  13,  14,  16,  n-m  8  If; 
O  I,  S;  D  8  8,  U,  U,  16;  B  «,  4»<4a,  ttt, 

63,  166;  432 
Samian  War*,  4ii4 

Hanoi,  HaiMun,  H-Ui,  »|  S  S»  Mt  Mt 

471  n. 1 
SardM,  D  8,  M 
Satyr,  C  U-W;  XUS;  406 
Saaew,  A  66,  67;  C  IS;  4aO.  4113 
8«ae«r  (fnrrowed  rim),  A 6-6,  98;  0%\M  117-98; 

m,  438 
BclMfold,  K.,  437  n.  1 
MwabMlivr,      311  a.  I,  4U 
8ml  InpreaaioB*,  B  68;  4TA 
S>iphiiOi,  468 
bkypboa.  A  96;  4» 

Soalh  B«»ia,  O  «^  88t  »  80,  88;  B  78,  159; 
883,  427,  440  a.l;  44!  a.  9,  445  a.  4,  446,  406, 
474  a. 3 

Sparta,  O  iS;  D  6;  £  43,  89,  163;  433^  456  a.  8, 

47«a.8 
8iia<l6-WlNil,  B4e 

IHtmiiaf'wSi 

StMMfad  FMMnM,  A  t,  8,  T,  91,  V*;  BIB; 
Ol,  8;  D8-0;  B 16, 17,  41;  4»K 

8106  of  AtUkM,  iwtter}'  frnni,  D  66-60i  B  IM; 

Sn  a.  1,  370,  m,  441t,  44t^  l.i7,  m,  471  479 
BiM  of  Zciu  KleattcriM^  MIk,  447  a.  8 
Btueeo,  paiuled,  SIB 
Svoronoa,  4M 
Sjrria,  468,  4IBf. 
Iteacia.  088 

THaaloB,  088;  4ti3  n.  C,  471 IL  1 
tUsitwka  at  Elaiida,  448,  4«i,  4«> 


Terra  nigiUaU,  O  W;  B  >«}  430  a.  I,  487 

TMrraMlto  ckiMt,  318  a.  1,  8U,  847,  Wl^  888  ^  451 

TlMbM,  44«  B.  9,  444 

"Tll*6eion,"  aii 

nanaophoriaa,  451  11.8 

rUmiy,  D90,  SI;  861,  lS8i  449  a.> 

TkMliM,  A  88-88 

Uacaeataria,  fiuifona,  A  64,  66;  B  6,  7,  M|  098^ 

7T;  O  77,  78;  BUT,  138;  »70,  478  8; 
Watdagar,  0,  438^  446 
Wallt,  318,  818,  S9Sf.,  457,  468,  471 
Wut  Sio|M  of  tbe  AcropoUi^  B4;  OM,  «^  Sa^ 

88;  D88,  88;  B  0»i  4i» 
WaH  akp*  Wai«i  A88,8aka8^n-,  88^4,8^ 

18-18,  8S-OT t  O  IMI,  88|  D  88-80;  B  61, 

69^;  HU,  4a6C  4S6 

Pattern*, 

LWkcr  hoard,  CU,14;  D96,18tBaO 

Crou  lial«tiing,  D  96;  E  66,  60 

DaalMa,  D  96;  5  69,  66 

Dimlnlslilnfc  rettan^lcn,  A  38;  C  U,  14;  D  96, 

96;  Eei 
Dolphins,  B  3,  8,  36;  O  II 
Dot  roaette,  B  8^  88)  Oil 
Dots,  S  03,  66 
Fignra*.  440 
Flewara,  B  81 

Oariaad,  iT7,  B  9, «,  18, 8S,  S«(  O  M;  9  88, 
ST;  BBO 

Garland,  olive,  B  SA-68^  88^  8V 
Qarland,  fraio,  B86 

OildinK.  498  r. 

Urapo-vina,  B9,90,l9,a8;C14;B68,8l7 
Haad  of  grain,  B  8 
IncMaa,  A  78;  0 19,  M;  439 
iMft,  81 

Pvadanlt,  A  Tt;  B  tl,  80;  C  18;  D  86, 17 
Fatal  raialti^  OlS 
Bajra,  886 
]|IUb«af^ail;860 
8«ar,S*8;  8  80,88;  411 
••Warl^"  S  98,  «;  449 
Wava  paUem,  B  9,  8,  88 
Wnalk,  on 
Zigiait.  018 
WhilslOQe,  ■Ml 

White  klip  or  paill^  D60;  806,  US;  448  (kemai), 
450,  44i5;  Mt  alaa  Wait  «la|ia  Waiat  Patiwaa, 
and  Lagynoi 

Staaih  818 

HOMU  A.  Tronpsov 
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THREE  CENTURIES  OF  HELLENISTIC  TERRACOTTAS 


PREFACE 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  CONTEXTS 

Susan  I.  Rotropf 

In  tlw  aeries  of  articles  reprinted  here,  Doroth^r  Thompson  presented  groups  of  Hellenistic 
terracottas  from  closed  archaeological  contexts  excavated  at  the  ancient  Agora  of  Athens 
from  1932  to  1957.'  These  studies  were  written  over  a  period  of  some  15  years,  the  first 
appearing  in  1952,  the  last  in  1966.  During  that  time^  and  since,  our  ideas  of  the  chronology 
of  Hellenistic  Athens  have  evolved  and  even,  in  some  cases,  have  beenreM>lutionizcd  by  new 
excavations  and  continued  research.  The  chronology  of  the  3rd  century,  in  particular,  has 
been  radically  altered  by  the  results  of  excavations  at  Koroni  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,^  and 
by  oontintted  research  into  the  dironology  of  Rhodian  transport  amphoras.'  We  are  now  in 
a  better  position  to  estimate  the  dates  of  coins,  amphoras  and  amfdiora  stamps,  and  otiier 
pottery  than  we  were  20  years  ago.  The  process,  however,  is  an  ongoing  one,  and  the  dates 
are  still  in  Hux.  Rc-cxamination  of  the  material  from  Olynthos,  in  the  light  of  recent  sugges- 
tions about  the  continued  habitation  of  that  site  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  may 
further  alter  our  dates  for  that  period.*  And  in  the  2nd  century,  advances  in  the  dating  of 
Hellenistic  relief  ware  may  also  in.stigate  revision  of  the  chronology.  .Ml  the  Hellenistic 
deposits  in  the  .Agora  arc  currently  under  review  as  part  of  the  ptibliration  of  the  wheel- 
made  pottery  from  the  Agora  Excavations.  The  revised  dales  otTered  here  are  therefore 
provlnonal,  and  it  must  be  Icept  in  mind  that  at  least  some  of  them  will  certainly  be  revised 
again  in  the  future. 

The  chronology  of  Hellenistic  deposits  in  Athens  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  coins 
and  stamped  amphora  handles.  The  latter  material  has  long  been  imder  study  by  Virginia 
Grace,'  and  all  the  dates  quoted  here  originate  with  her.  The  bnmae  coinage  of  Athens, 

'  For  special  abbrmations  in  the  following  footnotes,  see  the  bibliography,  p.  194  below. 

-  Eugene  Vandcrpool,  James  R,  McCrcdic,  Arthur  .Steinberg,  'Koroni,  .A  Ptolcmaii  C"<)mp  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Atlica,"  Hespena  31,  1962,  pp.  26-61 ;  Eugene  Vanderpool,  James  R.  McCredie,  Arthur  Steinberg, 
'Koroni,  The  Date  of  the  Camp  and  the  Pottery,"  Hespena  33, 1 964,  pp.  69-75;  James  R.  McCrcdic,  Hespe- 
fio,  Suppl.  XI,  Fortified  Military  Camps  in  Attica,  Prinoetan  1966,  pp.  1-16.  For  Other  bibliography  see 
RotrofT,  preface  to  "Two  Centuries,''  pp.  7-8  aiMwe. 

^  For  example,  Virginia  R.  Gnoe,  "Rcviiioiu  in  Eariy  HcllMiatic  ChnHMlogy,*  AM  89, 1974,  pp.  193- 
200;  Grace,  "Middle  Stoa  " 

*  See  footnote  10  below,  p.  184. 

'  See  pp.  4-5  above  for  a  review  of  this  work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  excavations  at  Koroni. 
During  the  years  1973-1975,  while  I  was  writing  a  dissertation  on  the  Hellenistic  moldmade  bowls  from  the 
Agora,  she  spent  long  hours  answering  my  questions  and  exjil  lining  her  chronolog>'.  .She  later  read  the  deposit 
summaries  incoqx>rated  into  the  publication  of  that  material  {Agora  XXII,  pp.  96-106).  correaing  many  er- 
rors which  I  had  made.  Shit  has  rqicatcd  (hat  favor  with  the  pracnt  maouacripi;  even  ao^  mimkies  will  have 
crept  io,  and  these,  of  ooune,  are  all  of  my  own  doing. 
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which  fcMrms  the  other  bnixh  of  cvideDoe  and  a  particularly  umTuI  at  the  bcjpnning  and  end 
of  the  series,  has  been  stucBed  by  Fred  Kleiner  and  John  Krdll.*  The  foUownig,  then, 

represents  a  summary  of  the  work  of  several  scholars,  augmented  occasionally  by  evidence 
provided  by  the  pottery  from  the  deposiu  under  disctmion.  The  bulk  of  this  information  has 
already  appeared,  in  abbrenated  fonn,  in  Agon  XXII.  pp.  96-106;  it  is  repealed  and 
updated  Ixre  for  the  oonveiiienoe  of  the  reader. 

THE  DEPOSITS 

I  A;  Coropijvst's  Di  mp  (S  19  3) 

The  figurines  in  this  dump  came  from  a  cistern  (S  19:3)  and  a  near-by  pit  (S  19:5), 
which  were  probably  filled  at  the  same  time.'  The  date  is  dependent  upon  coins.  The  latest 
in  the  cistern  were  three  double-bodied  owl  bronzes,"  but  from  S  19:5  came  a  somewhat 
later  issue,  dating  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century  or  slightly  later.''  The  material  from 
the  fills  can  be  pboed  with  some  confidence  before  ea.  300  b.c.,  bat  a  more  exact  date  must 
await  the  study  of  later  4th-ccntury  poitery  deposits  in  the  light  of  re-.inaiysis  of  finds  from 
Olynthos.  Although  the  bulk  of  pottery  from  that  site,  which  has  long  formed  a  crucial 
mooring  in  4th-oentury  chronology,  no  doubt  dates  before  the  destruction  of  the  site  by 
Philip  II  in  348,  recent  studit  s  of  the  coins  lend  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  there  was  a 
considerable  population  on  the  site  until  316  B.c."*  Until  the  pottery  from  Olynthos  is  rc- 
examhied  In  the  light  of  this  informatkm,  the  chronology  of  ceramics  of  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  century  must  remain  tentative. 

I B  and  C:  HEixiEHOO  Well  (O  18:2)  and  Demeter  Cistsrn  (F  16:1) 

A  similar  shuathm  exists  with  the  Hedgehog  Well  and  the  Demeter  Ostem."  Ampho* 
ras  in  the  Hedgehog  Well  are  consistent  with  a  date  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  century, 
and  the  pottery  appears  to  date  well  within  the  4th  century.  The  cup-kantharoi  overlap 
with  thow  from  Olyitliioiii  rimning  fittk  if  at  aU  later  than  cxarai^ 
site.  The  one  kgiUe  coin  fmin  the  Demeter  CSstcm  is  a  double4iodied  ow),*'  dating  hi  the 

*Seep.4alm. 

*ThMe  t«K»  depcMitt  have  tmially  been  coiuidcicd  as  a  single  fill;  ihcy  ace  listed  together  under  S  19:3  in 
Agora  XII,  p.  3W.  See  discussion  in  Roiroff.  "  Three  Cistern  Systems,"  p.  263. 

•  AA-838.  .V\-842,  AA-843.  cf.  Svoronos,  p!  22:  35-45.  John  H.  Kroll,  'A  Chronolog)'  of  Early  Athenian 
Bron/r  fi,  i,.u;i  ' '0-2S0  B  C,"  in  f  .  *  \  .-ii  ..i  .  .n/ //t.fnn.  O  Mt.rkholm  and  N.  Waggoner, 
cdd.,  Wcucicn,  liclgium  l')'?'),  pp.  147-l4->,  ■.dnnv  A,  ihrrr  daicd  m.  33l)--VV:i  b.c.  Kroll  now  suggests  that 
this  date  hr.n  kct  siimilil  bo  iMwci  ni  !>>  iil.nnji  a  rjn  .i<lr  ((XTwiwI  < unirrumiiLulion,  Fcliruary  10,  1986). 

*AA-''30.  ff.  Svoroniis,  pi.  24.51-37  Krnll  (footnote  »  above),  pp.  147-149,  variety  D  (two  owls  in 
wrr.iih).  ihrrt  (i.iioil  3 ID  '^22  Kn.iii  mv.  hivors  ,i  slii^htly  later  datet'inihevidahyof  322-319, iNOtepnln- 
bly,  ca.  30O-2V4"  (personal  communication.  Frhru.iry  10,  l'Jft6). 

I  Am  grateful  to  James  Dengate  for  sli  ir  in,;  ■.  tih  ine  his  (tin,igtiis  abuut  l.iirr  .ittiviiy  jt  Olynilios  .iiul  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  his  unpublished  paper  "The  Abandonment  of  Olynthos  in  3 16  B.C..  A  Solution  to  the 
Problems  of  Early  Hellenistic  Chronology,  350-260  B.C  "  RcLiicd  tu  his  work  is  that  of  Mark  Rose,  "A 
Reconsideration  of  the  Coins  Found  at  Olynthos,"  AJA  88,  1984,  p.  258.  Note  the  presence  of  at  least  one  late 
kantharos  (David  M.  Robinson,  Excai<aliimi  at  Oiynlhof,  XIII,  Vmci  Fouml  in  l'.)3-l  and  !93S.  Baltimore 
1950,  no.  513A.  p.  289,  pi.  185  [  =  no.  510A.  pi.  82]);  the  proportions  of  513A  suggctu  a  dale  wcU  after  mid- 
century  (see  Susan  I.  Rotroff,  "Spool  -Saltcellars  in  the  Athenian  Agora,"  Heifima  53, 1984  |pp.  343-354), 
p.  350,  fig.  3).  Oiacusiions  with  Judith  Binder  on  this  topic  have  also  been  invaluable. 

' '  See  disctmion  in  Rotroff.  'Three  CSstcm  SyitcnH,*  p.  2&3. 

It  xT-194.  See  footiMMe  8  above,  p.  184. 
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seomd  half  of  the  4th  century.  Most  of  the  pottei7  is  probably  contemporary  with  it,  but  a 
few  pieces'^  may  have  been  made  about  300  B.C.  or  slightly  thereafter. 
U  A:  Group  B  (H  16:3) 

The  pottery  from  this  cistern  was  presented  in  full  by  Homer  Thompson,'^  and  the  date 
of  the  dejwsit  has  since  been  discussed  extensively  by  a  number  of  scholars.'^  Revisions  in 
the  amphora  chronology'  suggest  that  the  Rhodian  stamped  amphora  in  the  deposit  belongs 
about  240  B.C.,"'  a  date  supported  bv  the  wear  on  the  coins.  The  material  therefore  covers  a 
considerable  chronological  range,  Irom  the  later  4th  century  (when  the  red-figured  pclikai 
B 1  and  B  2*'  must  have  been  mantifactured)  to  the  early  third  quarter  of  the  3rd  century. 
II  B:  Altar  Wlll  iB  20:7) 

The  date  of  tins  depi  istt  has  been  lowered  since  1959  by  the  general  revision  of  amphora 
dates  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.'*  Of  the  three  fills  in  the  well,  it  is  only  the  upper  one  that 
CMttained  subitantial  numbers  of  figurines  and  pottery.  In  that  fUl  were  found  also  seven 
stamped  amphcn^  handles,  most  of  which  date  in  or  before  the  third  quarter  of  the  3rd 
centur)';  one  Rhodian  handle,  however,  names  the  eponym  Xcnostratos  (SS  9663),  placed 
by  Grace  around  217  b.c.'^  Production  of  hemispherical  moldmade  relief  bowls  (which  may 
begin  ca.  225  b-g.'**)  was  well  under  way  at  the  time  the  material  was  discarded,  for  among 
the  debris  were  found  fr^fments  of  about  20  bowls.  Most,  however,  were  made  in  fresh 
molds,  suggesting  that  the  industry  had  not  been  in  ofirratinn  for  very  long.  Thr  matrrinl  in 
the  deposit,  then,  seems  to  date  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  and  is  likely  to  have 
been  discarded  somewhat  before  200  b.c. 


Atthetimeof  publication  of  "Three  Centuries",  the  fill  of  this  cistern  was  thought  to  be 
homogeneous,  except  for  an  early  Roman  deposit  in  the  mouth  Further  analysis  of  the 
material  by  G.  Roger  Edwards-^  has  revealed  that  there  were  three  stages  of  fill.  All  but  one 
of  the  terracottas^'  were  found  in  the  lowest  of  these.  The  latest  of  the  1 3  amphora  handles 
in  that  fill  is  dated  to  ca.  217  b.c.  by  the  Rhodian  cjx)nym  Xcnostratos  (SS  8934)  and  is 
paralleled  by  the  piece  in  the  Altar  Well  (see  above).  This  lower  deposit  contained  only  two 

■ '  D.  B.  Tbompaoo,  "Three  Centuries ....  I,  B  and  C,'  p.  264  (88]  bdow,  footnote  6,  noa.  2  and  3,  PI.  15 

1201:b.c. 

»«  Two  Centuries,"  pp.  30-45  (330-345)  above. 

"  Gracf ,  .4Af  89,  1974  (fontnotr  3  above,  p  183),  p.  194:  John  H,  Kroll.  "Numismatic  Appendix,"  .-lAf  89, 
1974,  pp.  202-203;  Agora  XXII,  pp  108  109;  Grace.  "Middle  Stoa."  p  36;  Rotroff.  preface  to  "Two  Cen- 
turies," pp  2-3  above. 

'*  For  a  list  of  (he  anaphoras  in  ihe  dcposii  see  Virginia  R.  Grace,  'Notes  on  the  Amphoras  from  the  Koroni 
PHiinntIa,*  Haptria  32, 1963,  p.  325,  note  13. 

"  "Two  Centuries."  pp.  3."»-34  [333-334)  above,  FigB.  14  a,  14  b. 

"  Grace.  AM  89,  1974  (footnote  3  above,  p.  183). 

"Agora  XXII.  p  97,  npmentiiigGnoe'a  Opinion  as  of  1980. 

'''y6M/.,pp.9-13. 

*'  D.  B.  ThompMn,  "Three  Centuries ....  II  a  The  Satyr  Cistern  *  p.  332  [244]  beilaw. 

I  am  grateful  to  Roger  Edwards  for  the  extensive  notes  which  he  has  made  o\'er  the  years  in  the  Agora 
Deposit  Files.  For  further  discujwion  of  the  deposit  see  Agnra  XXll,  p  105;  Grace  (footnote  16  above,  p.  185), 
pp.  325-326  (now,  however,  out  of  date). 

"  T  2037  =  D.  B.  Thompson,  "Three  Centuries . . .,  U  C.  The  Satyr  Cistern,"  p.  330 1262]  below,  no.  21, 
11.33(91). 


II G:  Satyr  Gistbrn  (N  21:4) 
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fragments  of  moldrnadt-  rrlief  Imu  l^,  however,  sug^r-^iiric;  that  it  may  have  been  discarded^ 
bit  earlier  than  the  deposit  in  the  Altar  Well.  The  middle  till,  which  lay  directly  over  thb 
ntatcrial,  oontaincd  only  one  terracotta;  the  numerous  moMmade  bowls,  probably  all  from 
the  Workshop  of  Bimr '''  suggest  that  it  was  discarded  somewhat  later,  perbapsas  late  as  the 
early  2nd  century  (see  below  under  Komos  Cistern). 
Ill  A:  KoiMM  CnTXRN  (M  21:1)  and  Group  C 

The  material  from  the  Komos  Cistern  is  very  similar  to  that  from  the  middle  fill  of  the 
Satyr  Cistern,  enough  so  to  suggest  that  the  two  deposits  were  discarded  at  the  same  time. 
Thirty>two  stamped  amphora  handles  (one  on  a  substantially  preserved  jar)  and  two 
stamped  lagynoi  were  found  in  the  Komos  Cistern,  most  of  them  dating  in  the  second  half  of 
the  3rd  century.  One,  however,  is  later,  naming  the  Riiodian  eponym  Kailikratidas  II 
(SS  10286),  whom  Grace  now  places  ea.  188-186  B.c.*'  The  sdtuation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  a  group  of  Histiaian  tetrobols,  which  were  found  near  the  top  of  the  fill.  These 
appear  to  date  later  still,  certainly  within  the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.^^  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  this  hoard  of  coins  was  buried  some  time  after  the  deposit  of  the  bulk 
of  the  material,  in  which  case  we  can  place  even  the  latest  material  in  the  Komos  Cistern 
within  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.  Interestingly  enough,  there  is  a  concentration  of 
several  deposits'*  discarded  at  about  this  time  in  this  general  area,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Arc i'ii.ii;i;s  sui;qrsting  some  fairly  extensive  disaster  or  perhaps  simply  a  planned  rear- 
rangement of  the  area  in  the  course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  century. 

Group  C  has  been  discussed  at  length  elsewbere.^  Although  the  coins  and  die  amphora 
make  possible  a  date  as  early  as  ca.  200  for  the  deposit  of  thr  m.itf  rial,  the  moldmadc faowls 
and  lamps  appear  to  date  within  the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.  Iliis  depodt,  and 
those  most  chwely  analogous  to  it,  contained  no  long-petal  faowb;  precisely  when  this  type  of 
decoration  began  to  be  a]i[)!icd  tn  Athenian  moWm.nic  tmwls  has  not  been  established,  but  it 
is  possible  that  long-petal  bowls  were  being  made  in  Athens  somewhat  before  150.^'  If  so, 
we  may  make  an  estimate  of  CO.  165  for  the  deposk  of  Group  G. 

Agora  XXU,  pp.  26-27. 
Grace,  'Middle  8m,"  pp.  8-9. 
"  W.  P.  Wailaa,  Hie  Meeiii^|Miiit  oT  the  HiMteim  Md  Maiediuiisii  TeinlMl,*  NC,  ser.  7, 2, 1962, 

pp.  17-22. 

M  18:10,  M  21:1,  N  18:3,  N  20:6,  N  20:7,  N  21:4, 0 16:3, 0  20:2;  fat  localiditt  see  piaa,  4|m  XXII, 

pi.  9<> 

"  "  I  wa  Onlunes."  pp,  45-69  (345-369)  above;  Agora  XXII,  p.  109;  Rotroff.  " Thrct  Cistm  Systcmi,* 
pp.  276-278;  Gract,  "Middle  Stoa,"  p  36;  Roiroff,  Preface  to  'Two  Centuries,*  pp.  2-3  above. 

**  Long-petal  bowls  were  probably  being  made  in  Asia  Minor  by  ai  least  ca.  163  B.C.,  for  examples  have 
bem  ramd  within  the  foundation  of  the  Crau  Altar  of  Pagamon  (P.  J.  Caliighan,  *0n  die  Origm  of  die 
Long  Petal  Bowl,"  BKS'n,  1912,  pp.  63-68;  Hki  the  Dale  of  the  Great  Ahar  of  Zeus  at  Fcfgani«i,-SIC$ 
28s  1981  (pp.  115-121],  p>.  117;  jOig  Schlftr,  WtiMwiatfadW  Kenmik  am  Ptrgtmen  [AiymimiidW 
Bmtkmgm  II),  Bcrlia  1968,  p.  26,  nas.  Z 101,  Z 126,  Z  127»  p,  154,  fig.  19).  A  firm  tormrauf  ante  tpum  fbr 
the  Gnck  mainland  is  providol  by  Oorindi,  where  d»  bmrli  were  hi  production  before  146  a^a  (G.  Roger 
Edwards,  Cmnth,  VII,  iii,  ConnMun  HtUtiuttk  Altery,  Princeton  1975,  pp.  176-177;  Chartea  M. 
Edwanis.  'Gorinlb  1980:  Molded  Relief  Bowli,"  Httperia  SO,  1981  (pp.  189-210),  pp.  191-193).  The 
evidence  from  Athens  is  amUguous  (Agora  XXII,  p.  35;  Roiroff.  "Three  Cistern  Systems,"  p.  275,  note  67) 
and  is  under  rr.irv.  \:  nnv.  srcms  clear  that  .in  r.irly  v.irirt',  w  itli  ncrl.ipping  long  petals  and  rib^>c<l  peiiiis, 
was  produced  as  early  as  (he  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century,  sec  Agora  XXII,  no.  344  and  RoirofT,  "Three 
Clucm  Synon*,'  pi.  274,  pL  62  for  ityliilic  evidence  of  this  dale).  Grace  has  reocnlly  aigued  that  the  canonical 
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IV  and  V:  BuiLDiNo  F\us  and  Other  Deposits 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  single  deposit  rich  in  terracottas  which  dated  to  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  2nd  c«ntury,  figurines  in  these  diwumons  were  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
oontexts  then  dated  to  that  period.'"  Several  of  these  arc  not  closed  deposits  and  cannot  even 
now  be  dated  with  any  security.  In  addition,  we  nre  still  without  closciv  dated  contexts  in  the 
period  ca.  175-125.  In  most  cases  our  idea  of  the  dates  of  these  deposits  has  not  changed 
radically,  for  die  2nd  century  has  not  been  escteosively  affected  by  the  reviskm  in  die 
Rhodian  amphora  chronology,  Grace's  recent  pubtication  of  a  new  list  of  Knidian  eponyms 
dated  according  to  eight  sequential  periods  is  of  great  assistance  in  clarifying  2nd  and  1st 
century  dates.'' 

The  three  great  Stoas  of  the  Hellenistic  Agora  still  await  definitive  publication.  Until 
this  task  has  been  ooni}dcted,  statements  about  the  date  of  the  material  in  the  building  filb 

that  lay  under  them  can  only  be  provisional.  Grace's  recent  study  of  the  date  of  the  Middle 
Stoa,  based  on  the  amphora  handles,  is  a  goldmine  of  information,  not  only  about  that 
deposit  but  about  a  variety  of  contexts  and  other  issues  of  Hellenistic  chronology.^-  Helpful 
also  is  Kleiner's  article  on  the  coins  from  all  three  fills,  as  well  as  more  general  discussions  of 
the  buildings  by  Homer  Thompson." 

Aliddle  Stoa  Building  Fill.  Virginia  Grace  has  now  presented  in  detail  the  evidence  for 
her  conclusion  that  the  building  hli  of  the  Middle  Stoa  was  closed  ca.  183  B.C.'*  This  date, 
thot^  it  has  crept  into  the  literature  of  late,'*  is  revolutionary,  as  eariier  publications 
placed  the  building  in  the  mid-2nd  century.'*  That  date  was  based  primarily  on  a  long-petal 
bowl  found  to  the  south  of  the  building,  near  its  west  end,  but  associated  by  the  excavator 
with  the  last  stages  of  its  construction.  Further  examination  of  the  context  pottery  has  re- 
vealed a  considerably  amount  of  later  material  at  the  west  end  of  the  Sloa,  suggesting  that 
building  operations  in  this  area  continued  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  The  bulk 
of  the  fill  within  the  foundations  however,  seems  to  date  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
although  it  is  full  of  later  contaminations,  from  late  Hellenistic  to  modem.  There  is  also,  in 
this  and  other  building  fills,  a  substantial  proportion  of  much  earlier  material;  4th-century 
pottery,  for  example,  is  well  represented.'^ 

type  of  long-petal  bowl  was  also  made  sporadically  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  (Grace,  "Middle  Stoa," 
pp.  21-24);  her  sui;t;esti()n  <l»ervrs  .ilie-nllon,  .ihlm  i-h  onr  of  the  dqMMItt  die  diSCUMCS  ID  llS  lUpport  tt 
certainly  later  than  she  maintains  (see  below  under  E  1 5:4). 

»•  D.  B.  Thompson.  "Three  Centtiries  . . .,  IV.  The  Second  Century  B.C.,'  p.  385  [317)  below;  "Three 
CcMuries . . .,  V  The  Mid-Second  Century  B.C.,  VI  Late  Second  Century  B.G.  to  86  B.C.,*  p.  402 150]  bdow. 

*«  Grace,  "Middle  Stoa,"  pp.  31-35. 

Klcmcr,  1975;  Homer  A.  Thompson  and  R.  E.  Wycherlcy,  The  Athenian  Agora,  XIV,  The  Agora  oj 
Athens,  Princeton  1972,  pp.  65-68,  103-108. 
w  Grace.  "Middle  Stoa,"  pp  5-24 

"Thompson  and  Wycherlcy  (footnote  33  above,  p  187),  p.  66,  note  179;  Agora  XXII,  p.  102,  under  H-K 
12-14;  Kleiner,  1973,  p.  303. 

"Homer  A.  Thompson,  "Excavations  in  the  Athenian  .\gora:  1951,"  Heapena  21,  1952  (pp.  83-113), 
p.  88;  Richard  H.  Howland,  The  Athenian  Agora,  IV,  Greek  Lamps  and  their  Survivals,  Princeton  1958, 
p.  241,  under  H-I-J  12-13;  Agora  XII,  p.  393,  under  H-K  12-14;  John  Travlos,  Pictoriai  Dietioaary  i^ 
Athens,  London  1971,  p.  233;  R.  E.  Wycherley,  The  Stones  of  Athens,  Princeton  1978,  p.  80. 

"  £.«.  4cora  XU.  no.  947,  p.  302,  figs.  9  and  22. 
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Sloa  ofAltalos  Building  Fill.  The  building  is  dated  by  the  inscription  on  the  architrave, 
which  attributes  it  to  the  reign  of  Attains  II  (159-138  B.a).  Although  the  coins  are  of  the 
tame  types  at  thoae  found  in  the  fill  of  the  Middle  Stoa,"  the  megknath  baDdles  are  later; 
Grace  now  suggests  a  date  of  ca.  1 57  for  the  latest."  'ITiere  were  no  long-petal  bowls  in  the 
fill,  although  two  fragments  have  been  found  in  an  early  2iid-oentUiy  deposit  (Q8-9)  which 
lay  under  the  building  fill,  in  areas  where  material  fram  the  later,  Sloa  fill  may  have  been 
mixed  with  the  earlier  deposit/" 

jbulA  Sum  II  Building  Fill.  Long-petal  bowls  do  appear  in  this  fill  (although  no  precise 
count  of  them  has  thus  far  been  made),  along  with  anphoras  postdating  the  destruction  of 
Ck>rinth  in  146andcoinsof  issues  whit  h  are  not  represented  in  the  filU  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos 
and  the  Middle  Stoa/'  We  are  safe,  itiea,  m  proposing  a  date  in  the  3rd  quarter  of  the 
century  for  the  closing  of  the  deposit.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  recent  excavations  of  the 
southern  foundation  trench/^  no  long-petal  bowls  were  found,  sugjgotiog  that  coostructiMi 
of  the  building  bracketed  the  introduction  of  the  new  deoorative  scheme. 

Group  D.  The  date  of  Group  D  has  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere;"  the  large 
number  of  long-petal  bowls  indicates  a  dqMsit  date  at  least  well  on  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  2nd  century.  That  few  of  these  bowls  were  made  in  worn  molds  restricts  the  lower  limit 
of  the  deposit  to  some  time  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century,  possibly  as  early  as  ca. 
140  B.C.  The  deposit  contained  a  stamped  amphora  liandle  pcrtiaps  dating  after  146  bjc** 

A-B  1S-20:t.  This  611  is  referred  to  by  Thompson  as  '*Great  Drain,  Hellenistie  FiU- 
ing"<>  and  'A-B  19-2(r/*  It  was  perhaps  introduced  into  the  south  branch  of  the  Great 

"  Kleiner.  t':»7S.  deposits  IV  and  V.  pp.  313-3IS:  Kleiner.  1<)V6,  pp  29,  32. 

"  I  .  •Miii  -..f  .^l.->,i,"  pp.  14  IS. 
One  of  these  pieces  i  P  20204  ^  Ag-jra  X  X 1 1 .  no  32  5,  p.  83,  pi  59.  from  deposit  Q  8-9)  and  the  amphora 
handles  found  with  it  have  been  diM  us^rd  hy  (ir.ice  ("Middle  Stoa,"  p.  23,  note  60)  and  marshaled  as  evidence 
of  manufacture  of  'ordinary"  long-petal  bowls  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  This  piece  is  unusual  in  iu 
rim  pattern  (running  spiral  and  battlement  design)  and  in  its  convex  petals  (rare  but  not  unattested  in  demoB- 
nrably  late-2nd-centur>' examples:  cf.  Agora  XXII,  no.  340,  p.  85,  pi.  61).  It  was  made  in  a  fresh  mold  A  tiny 
IragB'WIlt  of  artoiher  example,  from  the  same  mold  or  conceivably  even  btUk  the  san>e  bowl,  conies  from  a 
cistern  on  the  north  slope  of  the  ,\reopagus  (P  30432  from  P  21 :4).  This  context  was  primarily  early  2nd  cen- 
tury in  dale  but  contained  a  fragment  of  Eastern  Sigillaia  A  ware  and  a  late  Hellenistic  lamp;  see  T.  Leslie 
Shear,  Jr„  'The  Athenian  Agon:  Eatcavaiions  of  197  i Hesperia  42. 1973  (pp.  121-179),  pp.  154-156.  The 
pouery  from  deposit  Q  8-9  it  being  studied  by  Rbyt  Towmcnd  in  cwmcctinB  with  hb  pwiksiiiMi  of  die 
Square  Pieriatyk  fiiiildiiigi  la  the owiie of  thttstudy.aieooad  rragncBt  efal^^ 
the  cootcxt  pottery  in  the  tiuuner  of  19W.  According  to  Towroend,  both  fra^inemi  come  from  vcu  where 
builfiiig  MI  of  the  Stoa  of  Allaiot  nay  hne  pencomd  ialo  the  uaderlyiag  Q  8-9 

KleiBer,  1975,  pp.  319-325; Kkteer,  1976,  pp.  29, 32.  See  abo  Agon  XXII,  p  1 04  wMkrM^N  15:1. 

*'Lo(TM2-4M.  1  amgrailcAiltoT.  Leslie  .Shear,  Jr.  for  permission  to  mention  this  nateiiaL 
Two  Genturiei.*  pp.  69-70  [369-370]  above;  Agora  XXII,  pp.  109-1 10;  Grace,  "Middle  Sloa,'  p.  37. 
RoBoff.  Preface  to  Two  Centuries,*  p.  4  above. 

« Grace.  "Middle  Stoa,"  p  37. 

**  D.  B.  Thompson  "Three  Centuries ....  IV.  The  Snond  Cestwr  BXI.*  p.  385  {317]  bciow}  coMcA  of 

no.  5.  p.  383  (315)  below,  PI,  42  181]. 

"  D  n  Thompson  Three  Cemuries  . .  ..VIH  The  LMFSmGcnturr  BjC,.'p.  459  |267]bclow;oiialcxt 

ol  no.  4,  p.  458 1266)  below,  PI.  63  (70). 
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Drain  after  the  Sullan  sack  of  86  b.c.*'  The  majority  of  the  datable  objects,  im  luding  coins** 
and  numerous  stamped  amphora  handles,  date  before  ca.  125;  but  two  Knidian  handles 
naming  Sosiphron  and  Andromcncs  date  in  Grace's  periods  VI A  and  VI  B  respectively,  i.e. 
ca.  107-98  and  ca.  97-88  b.c.** 

C  20:2.  Although  this  fill  has  generally  been  described  as  debris  from  the  Sullan  sack  of 
86  B.C.,'"  almost  all  the  independently  datable  objects  may  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century.  There  arc  no  lonjj-petal  bowls,  the  Fulminating  Zeus  coins  with  star-and- 
crescent  symbol  typkal  of  Sullan  destruction  debris  are  absent,"  and  none  of  the  amphoras 
are  later  than  ca.  146  BXs,"  But  later  material  is  certainly  present:  a  type  54A  lamp 
(L  3861)  of  the  1st  century  b  r  or  early  1st  century  after  Christ  and  fragments  of  Eastern 
SigiUata  A  and  gray  ware  perhaps  contemporary  with  it.  Not  strictly  a  closed  deposit,  the 
material  was  used  as  fill  during  building  operaticnts  of  perhaps  the  early  Roman  era'^  and 
covers  a  very  wide  range  in  date. 

D  12:2.  This  cistern  formed  part  of  a  system  which  was  filled  during  the  1  st  century  b  c 
The  latest  coin  is  post-Sullan,  thought  to  date  between  ca,  11  and  70  b.c.  *  Many  of  the 
amphora  handles  come  from  jars  made  shortly  before  88,  naming  the  Knidian  eponyms 
Hermon  and  Andromcncs,  which  Grace  places  in  her  period  VI  B  {ca.  97-88  b  c  )  "  Ahan- 
die  of  period  VII,  naming  Antipatros,  is  also  included,  which  would  bring  the  date  of  depos- 
it into  the  later  1st  century  b.c.^^  It  also  contained  a  pottery  type  (the  red-glazed  reversible 
lid)  whidi  is  not  found  in  im-Sullan  contexts  and  is  one  of  the  few  diagnostic  shapes  of  the 
post-Sullan  period. The  combination  of  objects  which  may  be  dated  immediately  before 
Sulla's  attack  on  the  city  in  86  B.C.  with  objects  made  somewhat  later  suggests  that  the  de- 
posit is  made  up  of  debris  from  the  Sullan  sack  that  lay  on  the  surface  for  a  considerable 
time  before  being  collected  together  with  other  material  and  dumped  into  the  cistern.  Many 
of  our  SuUan  deponts,  in  fact,  fall  into  this  categpry,  as  dean^up  from  the  disaster  was 
sporadic  and  not  in  all  cases  immediate.  Deposits  similar  in  content  to  D  12:2  arc  N  20:4 
(Mask  Cistern)  and  E  14:3  (Kybele  Cistern). 

Rodney'  S.  Young.  "An  Indnatrial  Diatrict  of  Andcnt  Athens.*  Htsperia  20, 1951,  pp.  262-263;  J^om 
XXn,p.96. 

**  Sec  Kleiner,  t976,  pp.  15-19,  for  complete  analysis  of  the  165  identifiable  coins  in  die  deposit. 

♦•Grace,  "Middle  Stoa,'  pp.  31.  35 

"Young  (totiinote  47  above),  p.  268;  Howlaiwl  U'>«ii>otc  36  above,  p.  188),  p.  236;  D.  B.  Thompson, 
"Three  Centurict . . .,  V  The  Mid-Seoond  Century  B.C,  VI  Late  Second  Century  B.C.to  86  B-C."  p.  402 
(SO)  below. 

"  Priee.  "New-Style  Coinage."  p.  35,  with  note  1. 

w  DMn,  XXVII.  p.  326  imdrr  no.  E  60,  p.  381. 
*'  Young  (footnote  47  above),  p  268. 

"  n0-2O7,  Parthcnos  head/Owl  on  amphora,  withbakehoi;cr.Svon>nos,  pi.  79,  nos.  18-21.  For  date  see 
John  H.  KroU,  "Two  Hoards  of  First-Century  B.C.  Athenian  Bninze  Coins,*  AcAr  27,  1972,  A'  (19741, 
p.  92.  See  also  Agm  XXII.  p.  98. 

»»Graf«>,  "Middle  Stoa,"  pp.  31,  35. 

**  Ibid.,  pp  31,  32;  note  the  lowering  of  the  date  of  period  VII  since  Deios  XXVII,  p.  354,  where  a  date 
before  the  middle  of  the  centur>'  is  suggested 

P  10897.  Cf.  Agora  V,  F  16,  F  17,  p.  12,  pis.  1, 63. 
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D  17:5  (PapposUenos  Cistern)  Two  terracotta  figurines^*  were  found  in  the  upper 
fill  of  the  dsieni.  With  them  were  two  stamped  amphora  handles  dating  early  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  2nd  century  (and  f ragments  of  tong-petal  bowls),  suggesting  a  date  of  deposit 
somewhat  after  ca.  1 50,  although  one  or  two  pieces  cS  pottery  may  date  near  the  end  4:^  the 
century  (P  19916,  P  19946). 

E  6:1-2  (Egyptian  Gstem) .  The  material  in  the  two  chambers  of  this  dstem  system 
has  received  extensive  comment  elsewhere,  and  a  selection  of  fine  wares  has  been  pub- 
lished '"  The  rhambers  were  filled  at  the  same  time;  none  of  the  amphora  handles  in  the 
abandonment  fill  date  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  and  many  are  substantially  ear- 
lier, spanning  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  other  pottery  apparently  covers  an  even 
wider  spread;  a  large  percentage  dates  before  ca.  1 50,  but  some  pieces,  notably  plates  which 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  Group  E/  '  were  prDliahly  made  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  A  concentration  of  later  objects  in  the  upper  part  of  one  chamber  (E  6:2)  suggests  a 
supplementary  fill,  probably  immediately  after  the  Sullan  destruction  of  86  b.c.  This  is 
indicated  by  three  amphora  handles  immediately  predating  98  B.a  and  one  approximatdy 
contcmporan,-  coin  Various  types  of  pottery  typical  of  Sullan  dcbri?  were  also  extracted 
from  this  part  of  the  cistern:  a  semiglazed  plate  and  bowls,  a  Pergamene  plate,  and  a  type 
SlClamp. 

E  10:7.  The  evidence  of  amphora  handles  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  in  this 
manhole  of  a  cistern  system  dates  to  the  years  immediately  preceding  86  b.c.*' 

E  15:4.  This  deposit  has  recently  been  discussed  briefly  bv  Grace  in  the  context  of  the 
date  of  long-petal  bowls.'*  She  points  out  that  the  amphora  handles  are  fairly  early,  the 
latest  dating  "probably  still  in  the  first  quarter  (of  the  2nd  century]  and  certainly  before  166 
B.C."*'  She  has  taken  the  occurrence  of  long-petal  bowls  here  as  evidence  (but  not  the  sole 
evidence)**  that  the  type  "began  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  trntury  but  had  at  first  a 
limited  vogue,  because  in  its  hrst  more  elegant  form  it  was  dithcult  and  fussy  to  engrave  in 
the  mold.'**^  About  a  third  of  the  identifiable  moldmade-bowl  fragments  from  E  15:4  have 
long-petal  decoration,  both  plain  and  jeweled  types  being  represented.  These  are  dearly  not 
examples  of  an  early  variety  but  rather  are  typical  of  the  majority  of  Attic  long-petal  bowls, 
with  flat  or,  rarely,  concave  petals;  many  were  made  in  very  worn  molds.  Although  the  dates 
<tf  long-petal  bowls  are  still  under  dispute,  other  pottery  in  the  dstem  certainly  dales  after 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  ontury.  The  fusiform  unguentaria  are  remarkably  long  and  thin  and 

AgoTO  XXII.  p.  98. 

D.  B,  rhompson,  "Three  Centuries      ,  \  The  Mid-Sccond  Century  B-C.  VI  Late  Scoood  Ccntiuy 
B.C.  to  86  B.C.,"  DOS.  5. 7,  pp.  399-400 147-48J  below.  Pis,  45, 46  [13, 14J, 
*«  Rotroff,  Three  CiaMro  Syatcnu,*  pp.  278-282. 

« <  Ihid. .  p  295.  no.  95,  p.  269,  lig.«,  pi.  60;  cf.  Two Cenlurica,"  E 1 ,  E  7.  E  tO,  pp.  94-95  [394-395]  above. 

Figs.  82,  116. 

'-Svoronos  pi  107:  50-34;  Kleiner,  1976,  type 6, pp.  5,37-38  (130-90l^.);fi]r the ampiiansMeRMroff', 
"Three  Cisiem  Systenu,"  p.  281,  oo(c  92. 
"  Diba  XXVtt.  p.  345«  under  oo.  £  158,  p.  347,  under  no.  E  167,  p.  381;  A^m  XXII,  p.  97. 
"  Grace,  'Middle Sloa,'  p.  23,  note  61. 

Ibid.,  p.  23. 

Two  other  contexts  make  her  suggntion  worthy  of  fitftlier  ooluiideratidii;  see  footiMte  29  above,  p.  187. 
*'  Grace.  "Middle  Stoa,'  p.  23. 
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find  parallels  in  Group  D  and  other  contemporary  deposits  (P  20:2,  H  12:1").  Also 
included  in  the  deposit  is  a  fragment  of  an  imported  moldmade  bowl  with  S'vmphaea 
nelumbo  and  acanthus  decoration  very  similar  to  one  in  Group  E.''^  It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  this  fragment  physically  joins  another  fragment  which  was  found  in  a  SuUan  destruc- 
tion debris.^"  There  is  thus  sufficient  evidence,  independent  of  the  lomg-fMtal  howls,  to  phoe 
the  latest  objects  in  this  deposit  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  Evidently  the  objects 
from  the  cistern  cover  a  rather  wide  span,  from  the  first  to  at  least  the  third  quarter  of  the 
2nd  century,  possibly  even  later. 

K  18i2,  Most  of  the  material  from  Hum  dstem  appears  to  date  within  the  3rd  century. 
The  13  legible  coins  were  all  struck  before  200,  and  the  latest  of  the  11  Stamped  amphora 
handles,  from  a  Rhodian  jar  nammg  Kratidas,  dates  around  199  B.C.'' 

A/  ]8:W.  The  latest  of  the  14  stamped  amphora  handles  names  the  Rhodian  eponym 
Athanodotos.  whom  Grace  now  represents  as  the  latest  in  the  building  fill  of  the  Middle 
Stoa  and  dates  around  1 83  b.c.  '  ^  The  moldmade  bowls  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  Komos 
Cistern,  suggesting  a  date  for  the  materia!  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.^^ 

N  19:1  (Group  F)J*  Three  superimposed  deposits  lay  in  this  cistern.  The  lowest, 
whidi  does  not  oononti  us  here,  indicated  that  the  dslem  had  been  used  in  the  early  3rd 
century  b.c.  Three  figurines  from  the  middle  fill  were  published  by  Thompson  among  ter> 
racottas  of  the  late  2nd  and  early  1st  centuries,' *  and  two  from  the  uppermost  fill  amon^  late 
Ist-century  figurines.'*'  A  selection  of  pottery  from  the  uppermost  fill  was  published  as 
Group  F  by  Henry  Rotrinson,  who  suggested  a  date  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  1st 
century  for  its  deposit.''^  The  latest  coins  are  Atlgustan  in  date,'*  but  Arretine  ware,  im- 
ported to  Athens  starting  in  the  last  decade  r  r  was  not  found  among  the  debris.  The  latest 
of  the  transport  amphoras  dates  in  the  later  1st  century  (Grace's  Knidian  period  VII),^* 
although  others  are  pre-SuUan.  Robinson  included  in  his  publication  only  those  pieces 
which  he  felt  to  be  post-Sullan;  but  the  upper  fill  contained  a  mmiber  of  late  Hellenistic 
pieces  dating  in  the  early  1st  or  late  2nd  century  ex.*''  These  were  contemporary  with  the 

"  For  H  12:1  (Fill  in  west  branch  of  r.rrar  Drain)  see  Homer  A.  Thompson,  Hesperia,  Suppl.  IV,  The 
TfwL,  ofAttwns  andih  Prr.h-M.ujrs,  Baliirnore  1940,  pp.  1 1 9- 1 2 1 ;  Kleiner.  1976.  pp.  Agora  XXII, 

pp.  101-102.  For  V  20:2  sec  Agora  XXII,  p.  106. 

P  31 140.  Cf.  "Two  Centuries,''  E  79,  pp.  106-109  [406-4091  above,  Fi|p.  96  a,  96  b. 

»  Deposit  F  1 3:3.  See  Agora  XXII,  p.  100  and  Virginia  R.  Grao^  The  OMMDlle  Jar,"  in  Th*  A^tn 
and  Ihr  S'ear  East:  Studies  Presented  to  Hetty  Goldman,  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.  1956,  p.  95. 

^'  Grace  (footnote  70  above),  pp.  95,  107-108,  nos.  1-6. 

"  Grace,  "Middle  .Sloa,"  pp.  8-10. 
Agora  XXII,  p.  103;  note  the  slight  alteration  in  the  date  or  the  amphora  handle  naming  Athanodom 
(rnini189tol86). 

''*Ibtd ,  p.  104 

'*  D.  B.  Thompson,  "Three  Centuries  .  . .,  V  The  Mid-Serond  Century  B.C.,  VI  Late  .Second  Century 
B.C.  to  86  B.C.,"  p.  423  |71  ]  below,  nos.  4-6,  PI.  54  [22|. 

D.  B.  Thompson,  "Three  Centuries  . . .,  VIII  The  Late  First  Century  B.C.,'  pp.  458-459  [266-267] 
bdow.  not.  1, 8.  Ph.  63, 64  (70, 71). 

"^^ora  V,  pp.  10-21. 

"The dates  {ibid.,  p.  10,  note  5)  have  been  revised  by  Kroll. 

»  DUot  XXVII,  pu  381  (N  19:1.  upper  filliiig).  p.  354  (N  19:1,  top);  for  date  see  Grace,  'Middle  SUw  * 
p.  31. 
•«4<«miV,  pp.  10-11. 
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middle  fill  of  the  cistern,  in  which  a  concentration  of  immediately  pre-Sullan  cxjins"'  and 
amphora  handles*^  was  Tound,  suggesting  that  it  Fquresents  debris  from  Sulla's  sack  of  the 
dty  in  86  a.c. 

C)  /7.5  *'  The  contents  of  this  cistern  chamber  arc  probably  primarily  Sullan  debris. 
The  two  latest  corns  arc  the  immediately  prc-Sullao  issues  of  the  Fulminating  Zeus  type.** 
A  Roman  lamp  is  indicative  of  later  disturbance. 

O  77  7,  Debris  appears  to  have  accumulated  in  this  cistern  over  the  course  of  the  2nd 
century.  Amphora  stamps  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hll  dated  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd 
century,  although  moldimde-bowl  fragments  with  them  are  probably  later.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  fill  was  found  a  Rhodian  amphora  handle  of  the  serniid  i]  ,i.u!er  of  the  centiuy, 
along  with  a  few  fragments  of  long-petal  bowls  and  a  piece  of  Eastern  Sigillata  A.*'  The 
date  of  the  introduction  of  Eastern  Sigillata  A  into  Athens  is  sdll  under  study  but  b  unlikely 
to  be  before  the  rnidfllr  uf  -  he  .  <-niiirv  "  1  his  suggests  that  the  material  covers  a  ONldder^ 
able  span,  from  the  hrsi  (o  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century. 
VIAtGRCwpE 

Originally  identified  as  Sullan  destruction  debris,  the  dqiont  is  shown  by  amphora 
handles  to  have  been  discarded  before  about  1 10  b.c.*'  The  pottery  is  very  homogeneous, 
suggesting  that  the  range  in  date  is  relatively  limited. 
VI B:  Hf.raki.es  DFPosrr  (C  18:3) 

Although  rich  in  terracottas,  the  Herakles  deposit  was  poor  in  other  material;  nothing 
in  it,  however,  appears  to  date  after  ca.  86  B.c.*' 
VIC:MI8:2 

The  dating  of  this  fill  rests  on  the  amphora  handles,  all  Knidian,  of  which  13  were 
recovered.  Three  date  to  the  duovtn  period,  naming  eponyms  of  Grace's  period  V'l  A  (ca. 

*•  Price,  "New  Style  Coiiuge,*  dcparil  niA,  pp.  32-33. 

"  mttt  XXVn.  p.  3S1  (N  .  abrndnanicm  filling),  p.  331.  under  nou  E  82;  Agora  XXII,  p.  104.  under 
N  19:1,  middle  fill.  The  handles  name  Alexandroi,  of  Grace's  period  VI  A  (107-98  B.C.),  and  duotiin  of  the 
year  of  Euphragoros,  of  Grace's  period  VI  B  (97-86  b.c);  see  Grace,  "Middle  Stoa,*  p.  31  for  datei. 

,-l.?<>ra  X.XIl.  p.  105. 

•«  Kleiner.  1976,  pp.  4,  38-39,  type  2k;  Price,  'New  Style  Coinage,*  p.  34,  note  2. 

•'/l^'oru  WIl,  p  lOi, 

'*  F-  O.  VVaanc.  "Hellenistic  and  Roman  Tableware  of  North  Syria.'"  in  AnitiKh-i>n-<hc-OTx>nlti,  IV,  i, 
Cf'ramic  onit  liliimu  h .  O  W.l.lge ,  cil ,  I'rinreton  pp  ("Hellcnistii  Pcr^.imenr  W  .ire" j; 

Frances  F.  Jones.  "The  Ptittcry."  in  Excafalion:,  r,l  G.';;i'ii  A'-.u  .  Tii'  I.  The  //,  I'l'inu,'!.:  nnri  R^fru;^:  I't-n- 
•  (H  ( inldm.m,  rd.,  Princeton  1950,  p.  172  ("Hellrnistu  Pcr^.imene  Ware" I,  J  1.  CrowfrKit.  t  .  .M  (Irow- 
(ool.  K.  M.  Kenyon.  Samana-Sebasle,  III,  Thr  ( Jhsi.:!'  fr^^rr)  S:i"iiina.  London  l*)"".  pp  28)-2.>*8  isef  also 
review  by  F.  F.  Jones,  AJA  63,  1959,  pp.  .Vil-.102i:  )an  (iennewci;.  Isadorc  F'erlman,  Joseph  \>IHn.  /Vi, 
Proi'eriiencc,  Typology  anrt  Chrimoln^  nl  t^a\lrrri  'l'rr-r,i  .S'li^'.-.'iV.i'rj  i  (.y.i.',  nj  W'll),  Jcnis.ik-ni  1'5«3  Inol  seen 
by  ihis  writer),  review  by  .S.  Herbert.  AJ.  I  K'J.  I'^KS.  |ip.  Leshe  A.  Cornell,  Jr  .  I  .ilf  ll-.l'.t  ntstu  and 

Early  Roman  Red-SUpped  Pottery  Jrov:  / ,  i' .  I  ai/i.  .'  v.  V  !973,  diss.  University  of  Michigan,  1980,  pp.  238- 
239.  Hellenistic  red  wares  fn»n  the  .\theni.in  .\c;ora  arc  ticing  itudieil  by  H.  S.  Roiunson  and  wUl  be  pub* 
ILshed  in  his  forthcomin);  Agora  volume  on  Roin.in  potter) 

"Virginia  R.  Grace,  "Stamped  VVinc-Jar  Fragments.'  in  Hesperia.  Suppl.  X.  Small  Objects  /'kk  iht 
Pnyx  II,  Princeton  1956,  pp.  149-150,  p.  156  under  no.  145;  Ditot  XXVII.  p.  322.  Sec  alio  Roiraff.  f  rcfacc 
(0  "Two  Centuries,'  p.  4  Avna  Agm  XXII,  p.  1 10;  Gnec,  "Middle  Sum,'  p.  37. 

•*4fBniV,p.l24. 
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^^-98  B.C.  (Politas,  SS  6989])  and  VI  B  {ca.  97-88  b.c.  (Dionysios,  SS  6998])."  The 
*^^terial  was  probably  deposited  around  the  turn  of  the  2nd  to  1st  century  b.c. 

N  19:1.  See  above  under  IV  and  V. 
Vll  A;  Kybele  Clstern  (E  14:3) 

Twenty  amphora  handles  were  found  in  the  cistern,  19  of  which  may  be  dated  between 
1 08  and  88  B.C.*"  This  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  is  Sullan  debris.  That  it  was  not 
cleared  up  and  discarded  until  somewhat  later,  however,  is  attested  by  19  posi-Sullan  coins, 
thought  to  date  between  86  and  ca.  70  B.C."  A  red-glazed  reversible  lid  (P  6008)  of  a  type 
not  found  in  pure  Sullan  deposits  and  comparable  to  one  from  Deposit  D  12:2  (see  above) 
was  also  found  in  the  fill. 

VII  B:  Mask  Ckstern  (N  20:4) 

Although  four  strata  were  noted  during  the  excavation  of  this  cistern,  the  material 
seemed  to  be  contemporary  throughout."  Here,  as  in  the  Kybele  Cistern  discussed  above, 
immediately  pre-Sullan  amphoras  were  found  with  immediately  post-SuUan  coins,  suggest- 
ing  that  the  contents,  while  primarily  debris  from  the  devastation,  were  not  cleared  up  until 
somewhat  after  the  e\'cnt.  The  latest  of  the  13  amphora  stamps  name  Knidian  eponyms 
thought  by  Grace  to  date  close  to  88."  Price  identifies  12  instances  of  the  star-and-crescent 
variety  of  the  Fulminating  Zeus  coinage  which  was  issued  immediately  before  the  Sullan 
attack;"  two  coins,  however,  are  later,  dating  in  the  period  85-70.'* 

VIII  E:  E  15:3 

This  deposit  is  the  latest  of  those  considered  in  Thompson's  terracotta  articles.  Many  of 
the  amphoras  date  after  the  Sullan  destruction.  The  three  latest  coins  belong  to  one  of  the 
last  issues  struck  before  the  cessation  of  Athenian  coinage  in  the  20's  b.c.*^ 

N  19:1.  See  under  IV  and  V  above. 


Grace,  'Middle  Sloa,"  pp.  31 ,  35. 

Ajion  XXII,  p.  99;  Dehi  XXVH,  p.  381 .  esperially  discussion  on  p.  335,  under  no.  E  103.  The  Knidian 
eponyms  include  .Andromenes.  Aristokrates,  Hermon,  and  Pisino*,  all  dating  in  Grace's  period  VI  B  (97- 
88  B.C.:  Grace,  "Middle  Sloa."  pp.  31,  35). 

*'  Price,  "New  Style  Coinage,'  pp.  32-33,  deposit  II;  see  also  Kroll  (rootnoie  54  above,  p.  189),  p.  89,  note  6. 

*' Agora  XXU.p  \0A. 

"  llermon  (Grace's  period  VI  B:  97-88  b.c.  |Grac«,  "Middle  Stoa,"  pp.  31,  35))  occurs  twice.  See  Dilos 
XXVII,  p  336  under  no  E  106,  pp  317-318,  nwe  2 

"  Price,  "New  Style  Coinage,*  p.  32,  deposit  I;  sec  Fred  S.  Kleiner,  "The  1926  Piraeus  Hoard  and  Athe- 
nian Bronze  Coinage  fjj.  86  B.C.,"  A<Ar  28,  1973,  A'  (1975;  pp.  169-186).  pp.  183-186  for  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  coins. 

n-140,  n-l64;cf.  Svoronos,  pis.  79:1-7. 104:31-37 

r-l  149a,  b,  r-1200.  Svoronos,  pi.  80:37-40  (Parthenos  head/Owl  on  prow).  For  date  see  Kroll  (footnote 
54  above,  p.  189),  pp.  96-97, 100- 101 .  Note  that  the  dale  given  for  the  coins  in  Agora  XXII.  p.  99,  is  incorrect. 
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Hespena  45,  1976,  pp.  1-40 
Kroll.  John  H.,  Two  Hoards  of  First-Century  B.C.  Athenian  Bronte  Corns,*  AcAr  27, 1972,  A'  (1974),  fp. 

86-120 

 ,  *A  Chronology  of  Early  Athenian  Bronze  Cdnagie,  ea.  350^50  B.G.,*  fai  Gfwi  Nwniim^ia  and 

History,  Essays  in  Htmrt^Mtorgam  7%ont/M«m,  O.  Markbolm  and  N.  M.  Waggoner,  edd.,  WcttersD, 
Belgium  1979 

Price,  *New*Styte  Coinage*  —  Martin  J.  Price,  The  New'Style  Coinage  of  Athens:  Some  Evidence  from  the 

Broti/.e  Issues,"  \C,  ser.  7,  4,  1964,  pp  27-'^6 
Rotroff,  'Three  Cistern  Syatcnu"  —  Stisan  I.  Rotroff,  "Three  Cistern  Systems  on  the  Kolonos  Agoraios,* 
Hesperia  52. 19B3.  pp.  257-297 

Svoronos  =  J  N  Svoronos.  /.<-i  mimnaies  d'Athenes,  Munich  1923-1926 

'Two  Centuries"  =  Homer  A.  Thompson,  'Two  Centuries  of  Hellenistic  Pottery,"  Hespena  3,  1934,  pp. 

31 1^  (reiirinled  above,  pft.  11-160) 
Young,  Rodney  &.  "An  Industrial  District  of  Andent  Athens,'  Hesperia  20, 1951,  pp.  135-288 
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Dorothy  B.  Thompson 

Since  many  of  the  articles  that  I  wrote  on  Hellenistic  terracottas  in  Hesperia  from  1952  to 
1966  arc  now  out  of  print  and  somewhat  antiquated,  1  welcome  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  cfTect  of  Susan  RotrofTs  revision  of  the  chronology  of  the  contexts  in  which  the 
terracodas  were  found.  I  shall  also  refer  to  certain  errors  or  changes  of  opinion  expressed  in 
other  articles  of  mine  in  addition  to  those  included  in  this  reprint  of  "Three  Centuries  of 
Hellenistic  Terracottas."  Serious  studies  on  most  other  material  will  appear  in  my  forth- 
coming book  on  Hellenistic  figurines  in  the  Athenian  Agora  series. 

Because  the  chief  preoccupation  of  RotrofTs  preface  is  chronology,  I  shall  focus  chiefly 
on  the  changes  of  dating  that  have  been  necessitated  by  the  new  evidence  from  excavations 
outside  the  Agora,  as  fully  described  in  her  commentary.'  It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  figurine  has,  essentially,  two  dates:  first  is  the  time  of  the  creation  of  a  type  and  second 
the  time  when  a  particular  figurine  was  cast  from  a  mold  deriving  from  that  creation.  The 
process  is  clearly  explained  in  a  study  by  R.  V.  NichoUs.^  A  figurine  can  therefore  seldom  be 
dated  closely  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  alone. 

Our  earliest  deposit,  The  Coroplast's  Dump  (S  19:3-5),  has  a  very  long  range:  from  the 
late  5th  century  throughout  the  4th  century  or  even  down  into  the  early  3rd  century.  A 
number  of  figurines  found  in  this  deposit  and  included  in  the  original  publication  have 
subsequently  been  ascribed  to  the  5th  century  by  R.  V.  Nicholls  who  will  discuss  them  in  his 
forthcoming  publication  of  the  early  terracottas  in  the  Athenian  Agora  scries.' 

One  identifcation  of  a  figure  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  no.  41  (T  1710),  concerns  a  back 
mold  that  I  originally  misunderstood.  Publication  of  other  examples  now  indicates  that  the 
group  represents  not  a  nurse,  as  I  had  proposed,  but  a  pedagogue  and  his  charge  as  has  been 
often  treated,*  and  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  warm  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

'  I  am  immensely  grateful  to  Susan  RotrofT  for  her  very  helpful  revision  of  the  chronology  of  the  groups. 
She  has  drawn  on  much  new  evidrttce  and  has  demonstrated  here,  as  in  her  publications  on  Hellenistic  po<- 
lery.  her  mastery  of  the  period.  I  fully  agree  with  most  of  her  conclusions,  and  I  appreciate  her  application  of 
new  ideas  to  my  now  often  antiquated  articles.  I  have  added  nothing  when  I  had  no<hing  to  add. 

'"Type,  Group  and  Series:  A  Reconsideration  of  Some  Coroplastic  Fundamentals,*  RSA  47,  1952, 
pp.  2 1 7-226.  For  mold  sequences  see  R.  A.  Higgins.  'The  Terracxinas,"  chap.  3  in  Knoaos,  The  Sanctuary  of 
Demeter  (British  .School  at  .Athens  Supplementary  Volume  9),  [London]  1973,  pi.  35,  nos.  27-30;  pi.  40, 
nos.  62,  63;  pi.  52.  nos.  142-144.  For  a  closely  dated  mold  as  an  exception,  see  T  153  in  D.  B.  Thompson,  "A 
Dove  for  Dionc,"  Hespena,  Suppl.  XX,  Studies  in  Athenian  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Topography  Pre- 
srnled  to  Homer  A  Thompson.  Pnnctlon  1982,  pp.  155-162.  dating,  p.  161. 

'  The  pieces  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  in  his  domain  whicJi  were  published  in  Hespena  21,  1952  are  as 
follows;  no.  I  (T  1743).  no,  2  (T  1747).  no.  3  (T  2610).  no.  4  b  (T  1769).  no.  25  (T  1736),  no.  30  (T  1711). 
no.  4 1  (T  1 7 1 0),  no.  48 a  (T  1 665  +  T  1 689) ,  no.  48  b  (T  1 70 1),  no.  48  c  (T  1 740) ,  no.  49  d  (T  1 664). no.  74 a 
( r  1686),  no.  74  b  (T  1759).  To  these  will  be  added  T  1739 

'  F.  Winter,  Die  Typen  der figiirtiche  TerrakoUen  II,  Berlin  and  Stuttgart  1903,  p.  403. 
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Examplfs  in  the  Metropolitan*  and  British  Museums'  show  groups  ihat  arc  similar,  al- 
thuugh  vague  in  detail.  In  Leningrad,  however,  the  type  is  clearer.  In  the  Hermitage  the 
boy  is  strangely  un«Greek.  He  is  naked  with  a  bloated  stomach  and  spindly  l^s.  His  head  is 
bald  or  close  cropped  except  for  a  "Horus  lock"  brhind  'he  right  car.  His  mouth  is  gro- 
tesquely open,  evidently  struggling  with  a  strant^e  tongue.  He  is  clearly  a  little  Egyptian  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  Athens  in  the  4th  century.*  A  Greek  pedagogue  has  evidently 
been  hired  to  tr.Ttn  him  to  be  a  si  rib>e,  a  useful  profp<.sion  highly  respected  by  the  Egyptians. 

Two  dcposit.s  (ontemporary  with  the  Coropiast  s  Dump,  the  Hedgehog  Well  (O  18:2) 
and  the  Demeter  Cistern  (F  16:1),  extend  over  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  and  proba- 
bly a  hit  later.  They  show  the  bcgin.nini;  of  an  interest  in  portraiture  (HW  3  and  HW  4). 
1  tic  Ucmetcr  Cistern  is  refreshingly  realistic  wun  its  outright  portrait  ol  the  old  hctaira 
iliC  2.  pi.  21),  made  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  also  was  fascinated  by  realism.  Group  B 
(H  1 6:3)  tarries  on  the  interest  in  realism  in  a  fine  portrait  of  a  philosopher  (possibly  Sokra- 
tes)  and  gives  us  a  lower  date  of  240  b.c.  for  the  truly  realistic  style.  This  dating  is  supported 
by  Menon's  Cistern  (F  16:8),  publidicdina  study  by  Stella  Miller,'  that  carries  the  full 
bloom  of  the  Hellenistic  Tanagras  down  ID  ea.  280  B.C.  The  identification  of  the  figurines  of 
boys  wearing  Macedonian  costume  I  now  think  explains  their  mass  destruction  in  the  strug- 
gles of  Athens  with  Macedonia. 

The  Altar  Well  (B  20:7):  RotrofTs  redaling  to  slightly  before  200  bjC  suiu  the  vivid 
dramatic  mask  (AW  30,  pi.  29)  both  in  fabric  and  in  color.  Another  version  of  this  mask 
(T  88)  fits  better,  in  its  fabric,  into  the  very  early  2nd  century.  Webster  considered  it  a 
"Hercules  furens",  but  I  still  prefer  my  identificatioii  as  a  Great  King,  like  others  with  the 
same  profile.'* 

The  Satyr  Cistern  (N  21:4):  Revisions  push  down  this  dqKWit  into  the  early  2nd  cen- 
tury. This  dating  ex|daiits  the  very  fresh  condition  of  the  Satyr,  cpooymoiis  Cor  a  group  that 
also  contains  much  §rd-oentury  material.  The  wild  lodes  contrast  wth  the  vapid  face,  as  on 
classicizing  marbles,  especially  several  from  Delos." 

Mid-2nd  century:  1  pass  over  the  large  deposiu  from  the  construction  Rllings  of  Middle 
Hdlematiclniilifiiigs  listed  by  RotrofT  since  they  were  not  previously  published  by  me.  The 

»G.  M,  A.  Ridiier.  The  Srulftiure  and  Sivlptori  of  the  Gretki,  New  Haven  1970,  p.  54,  %  232. 
H.O.UH  m. 

*  Winter  ((ooinole    atwve),  p  -to^,  no.  lOa 

'  E.  N.  Hodza,  Anltka  Korop!astik  (liermiianc  catalogue  of  figurinrs).  Lcnin^r.irl  1976,  no.  120.  last 
most  graieful  to  Or,  Hodza  for  sending  mc  .1  mpy  of  hrr  book  .Scr  alwj  K  Sidriuld,  '.Snkratiiche  Wolkcsv^ 
rchrcr,'  An.'K  2.  lOS')  (pp.  21-26),  I,  pl_  14  3. 

'  V.  Ehrenberg,  I  he  feopie  i>j  Amtophanti,  New  York  1962,  pp.  131,  169  and  note  8. 

'  'Menon'j  Cistern,*  Hespena  43,  1974.  pp.  194-245;  cf.  S.  [.  Romff,  "Three  QllCm  SyMOM  CB  the 
Kolonos  Agoraio*,"  Hi-^pma  52.  1983  (pp  257-297),  p.  262. 

T.  B.  L.  Webster,  Mimumenis  Illustraling  Tragedy  and  Satyr  Fley,2aiti.,  LnHldoil  1967,pl.  IIx,p.40^ 
AT  13  (from  E  14;1)  and  T  88  (from  H  16  9).  It  seems  to  me  that  thb  type  isdowr  to  a  royal  potentate  as 
argued  in  Three  Centuries  . . ..  II  B.  The  Altar  Well,"  pp.  319-320 |141-142|above. 

"  A.  Lauaumier,  Ejtploniwa  orthMtgi^  dt  DHos,  XXlll.  Lu  figmius  de  terre  auU.  Paris  1936^ 
Mk  335.  pi.  36. 
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Komos  Cistern  (M  21:1)  is  about  contemporary  with  the  Satyr  Cistern,  but  I  have  no  addi- 
tional comments  except  that  the  "blond  clay"  previously  called  "Corinthian"  is  now  thought 
to  be  Aeginetan;'^  this  resolves  a  chronological  puzzle  concerning  the  presence  of  Corin- 
thian clay  in  Athens  at  a  time  probably  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  146  b.c. 

Group  C  (F  6:3  +  G  6:2):  The  revised  dating  to  the  early  2nd  century  or  as  late  as 
1 50  B.C.  suits  better  than  my  earlier  dating  of  the  two  scraps,  C  1  and  C  2. 

Group  D  (H  16:4):  Although  D  1,  a  childish  face,  is  probably  as  early  as  the  late  3rd 
century,  surely  the  clumsy  little  head  D  2  must  now  be  brought  down  into  the  later  2nd 
century  (ca.  140  B.C.  being  the  final  date). 

C  20:2: 1  cannot  regard  this  deposit  as  useful  because,  although  much  of  the  material  is 
dated  ca.  150  B.C.,  there  are  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  early  1st  century  according  to  my 
independent  analysis  of  the  abundant  material. 

"  Analyses  of  clay  by  D.  Filliercs  of  Brookhavcn  National  Laboratory  will  be  given  in  Appendix  I  of  my 
forthcoming  book.  The  clay  of  this  piece  may  well  be  At^inetan. 
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I,  A 
(Platu  32-42) 

WHEN  "  Two  Centuries  of  Hdlenistic  Pottery  "  was  published  in  1934,  it  WM 
suggested  that  a  similar  treatment  of  the  stamped  amphora  handles  and  of  the 
terracottas  found  m  closed  deposits  would  be  profitable.'  Thereafter  an  immense 
amount  of  material  accumulated  from  the  excavations  and  it  appeared  unwise  to 
attempt  these  sttldies  until  the  bulk  of  excavation  had  been  completed.  It  now  seems 
desirable  to  bepin  to  study  the  Hellenistic  material.  Virginia  Grace  is  preparing  the 
stanijKd  amphora  handles  for  final  publication.  G.  Roger  Edwards  has  worked 
ttir.  .ut;h  the  pottery  and  is  able  to  date  most  of  the  Hellenistic  deposits.  Richard 
Howlaiid  is  classifying  the  lamps.  The  coins  have  been  cleaned  and  identified.  By 
reference  to  this  varied  and  abundant  material  it  should  now  be  possible  to  attack  that 
most  obscure  and  confusing  of  subjects,  the  figurines.  The  present  article  is  the  first 
instalhnent  of  such  a  study,  which  is  to  cover  the  Hellenistic  period,  from  the  begin- 
nings of  the  "  Tanapra  style  "  to  the  appearance  of  Italian  wares  in  Athens,  that  is, 
roughly  from  ca.  350  to  50  b.c.  or  from  Alexander  to  Sulla. 

The  material  will  Ix-  presented  in  groups  as  it  was  found.  These  groups  have 
been  selected  from  a  tnucli  larger  number  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  figurines  alone.  For  those  groups  of  which  the  associated  pottery  has  been 
studied  by  G.  Roper  Edwards,  the  chronology  will  be  accepted  as  established  by  him.* 
If  be  has  not  prepared  the  pottery  from  a  particular  group  for  publication,  the  dating 
hu  been  at  leiat  diicussed  with  him. 

The  terracottas  from  the  Agora  esccavations,  though  abundant,  are  very  ing- 

*H.  A.  Thompton,  Hesptria,  III,  1934,  pp.  311  ff.;  sec  p.  313,  note  1.  The  figurines  in  these 
groups  were  too  scanty  to  warrant  independent  study.  They  will  be  treated  in  forthcoming  articles 
in  this  scries.  This  suggestion  of  my  husband's  .md  his  constant  inspiration  and  h^lp  have  formed 
the  basis  of  this  attempt.  I  also  owe  much  to  the  wide  knowledge  and  interest  in  all  Hellenistic 
problems  which  Dr.  Beria  Segal!  has  generously  sliared  with  me.  The  photograplv  have  ptofitwl 
by  the  skill  of  Alison  Frantz  and  the  text  by  the  rritici.sm  of  R.  E.  Wycherlcy. 

'  Since  lew  of  the  best  pottery  groups  contain  good  terracottas,  it  was  considered  inadvisable 
for  me  to  present  the  figurines  that  were  found  in  thos<>  group?  selectrd  nn  the  standard.s  applicable 
to  pottery  alone.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  hc.st  figurines  were  found  in  contexts  without  evidence 
for  dating.  Figurines  are  usually  found  in  cisterns,  which  Mr.  Edwards  considers  unreliable 
sources  of  dated  material,  owing  to  their  being  much  more  subject  to  disturbance  than  deep  wells. 
It  should  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dating  of  many  of  the  groups  studied  here  is  not 
infalKUe.  In  all  the  chronological  problems  I  have  profited  from  Mr.  Eldwards'  generosity  and 
wiDavnea  to  diicim  his  material  with  me.  His  publication  of  the  HeUenlatie  potlerf  from  the 
A(Qn  la  {ortbemnfav. 
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mentarv-  Few  complete  figurines  have  been  found.  But  even  scraps  can  tel!  much, 
particularly  as  regards  types  and  technique.  Such  a  study  must  be  fundamentally 
archaeological;  it  will  not  attempt  to  indiide  the  evaluatioa  of  artistic  elementt,  but 
it  will  afford  documentary  basis  for  such  evaluation.'  This  evidence  from  datable 
contexts  will  help  gradually  to  build  up  our  knowledge  of  this  obscure  field  of  ceramics 
and,  wlien  correlated  with  other  material,  it  should  throw  light  on  the  still  confused 
Stony  of  Hellenistic  art. 

The  material  from  each  group  is  arranged  according  to  types.  It  is  described  in 
catalogue  form.  The  discussion  is  concentrated  in  an  introductory  commentary.  The 
stylistic  chronology  and  the  general  value  of  the  deposit  will  be  summarized  at  the 
end  of  each  artide. 

We  know  very  little  at  present  of  the  origin  of  the  Hellenistic  style  in  terra- 
cottas. During  the  classical  period  clay  had  been  the  modest  medium  for  inexpensive 
votives  and  humble  grave-offerings.  By  Hellenistic  times  it  had  taken  its  place  beside 
marble  and  bronze  as  a  sensitive  material  for  the  creation  of  minor  works  of  art. 
It  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  way  in  whidi,  during  this  period,  the  coroplast  comes 
into  his  own.  The  process  is  complex  and  difficult  to  follow,  but  its  general  course  is 
now  clear.  The  shift  in  emphasis  seems  to  have  begun  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century.  "  At  this  time,"  as  Hetty  Goldman  has  indicated,  "  there  was  a  change 
in  terracotta  styles,  unaccompanied  by  pronounced  ceramic  devdopments,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  flowering  nf  (he  Tanagra  period."  *  By  the  end  of  the  century  has  come 
that  phase  described  by  Schefold,  "  Es  ist  die  Zeit,  in  dcr  uberhanpt  eine  neue  Freude 
an  der  kleinen  Tonfiguren  erwacht,  die,  einmal  erfunden,  rascht  so  beliebt  wurden,  wie 
cs  ihre  rdche  Zahl  und  stilistische  Einbeitliddcdt  annehmen  lasst."  * 

Our  study  of  Hellenistic  terracottas,  then,  should  begin  at  the  critical  period. 
The  present  article  offers  the  best  group  of  that  period  from  the  Agora.  Called  for 
convenience  the  "  Coroplast's  Dump,"  it  is  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  figurines  which 
were  found,  and  lucidly  it  can  be  assigned  to  a  fairly  limited  period,  ca.  350-320  b.c. 
Another  group,  from  a  dstem  containing  ritual  terracottas,  is  a  mujdi  smaller  and 
less  significant  deposit,  which  carrit  s  the  story  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century; 
this  will  appear  shortly  in  a  second  article,  "  The  Demeter  Cistern." 

'  B.  Ncutsch,  Sludien  cur  vorianagraisch-attischen  Koroplastik  (17  Erganzungsheft  zurn  Jahr- 
hach  dcs  deutschen  archaologischen  Institute)  was  just  announced  as  this  article  went  to  press. 
tJofortunately,  I  lave  not  been  able  to  consult  it.  A  recent  study  of  Hellenistic  terracottas,  based 
on  as  much  documentary  material  as  was  available  at  the  time,  will  often  be  referred  to  in  this 
article:  G.  Kleiner,  Tanagra figur en,  Untersuchtingen  zur  hellenistisclien  Kunst  tind  Geschichte, 
15tes  Erganzungslieft  ziim  Jahrbuch  des  deutschen  archolaopschr  ti  Instltuts,  Bvrlin,  19)2  (lien  - 
after  abbreviated,  Kleiner).  An  evaluation  of  the  methods  and  results  of  this  study  will  be  found 
in  a  review,  A  J  A.,  LI  V.  1950,  pp.  440ff. 

*H*sptria,  XI.  1942,  p.  406. 

■J.  Boehlau  and  K.  Scbefold,  Lonja  am  Hermos,  III,  1942,  p.  47. 
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Subsequent  articles  arc  planned  to  trace  as  closely  as  the  evidence  permits  the 
development  of  the  Athenian  Hellenistic  styles.  For  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
material  from  the  Hellenistic  group  already  published  as  B  and  a  fuller  supplementary 
aeries  from  the  "  Altar  Wdl."  *  will  be  treated.  A  study  on  the  late  ^rd  century  will 
cover  the  "  Konxs  Qstem,"  which  has  already  been  noted  as  an  interesting  deposit' 

For  the  srcnnfl  century,  since  the  material  is  distressingly  scanty,  nm*  article 
should  sufhce.  A  longer  article  should  cover  the  material  from  the  first  century  B.C. 
Luckily  this  little  known  period  is  clarified  by  a  series  of  closely  dated  groups,  which, 
tiiough  small,  illuminate  the  trends  during  the  late  Hellenistic  period. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  to  present  the  last  article  in  two  parts.  The  first  should  sum- 
marise the  general  history  and  add  any  significant  material  which  cannot  he  included 
in  the  group  studies.  The  concluding  article  should  attempt  an  integration  of  all  this 
evidence,  setting  forth  the  history  of  tedimque,  fashion,  Qrpes,  and  styles  of  Hdknistic 
ooroplastic  art  in  the  great  centre  of  Athens. 

PART  I :  THE  LATE  FOURTH  CENTURY  B.  C. 

Comparative  Material 

Since  in  this  article  and  the  following  on  the  two  groups  of  the  late  fourth  century 
we  shall  frequently  refer  to  other  material  of  the  same  period,  we  had  best  first  sum- 
marize and  evaluate  this  evidence. 

A  few  Agora  groups  were  consulted  that  w  ill  be  dealt  with  only  in  the  final 
publication.*  Olynthos  gives  us  the  common  stock  of  the  coroplasts  of  a  small  town 
of  the  mid  fourth  century.*  Vital  is  die  tgrtntmts  ante  quern  of  the  destruction  of 
OlyndMS  in  348  b.c.  The  graves  of  South  Russia,  as  dated  recently  by  Sdiefold's 
study  of  the  pottery,  throw  light  on  a  few  of  the  types  and  styles  that  we  shall  discuss." 
Certain  deposits  from  the  excavations  oi  Corinth  are  more  useful."  The  figurines 
from  three  deposits  on  the  Pnyx  form  an  excellent  check,  as  they  provide  more 
dosdy  rdated  nateriaL"  Other  comparable  groups  not  only  give  but  also  recdve 

•  Hesferia,  III,  1934,  pp.  330  flf.  (Gruup  li)  ;  AJ.A.,  LIV.  1950,  p.  376  (Altar  Well). 
'  Ib,d..  pp.  376  f. 

*  In  the  mranrime  their  excavation  designatioas  will  be  listed:  Section  NN,  Brovm  FiU  with 
nsffde  drips,  early  fourth  centiny ;  Section  EE,  Cistern  at  31/K,  mid  foorth  century;  Section  IT, 

Cbtcm  at  3S  >f  mid  fourth  ccnturj-;  Section  *,  Well  at  37/KA,  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 

*Oi\nthus.  IV,  VII,  XIV.  The  grave  groups  listed  in  vol.  VII,  p.  110  and  XI.  p.  258  oifcr 
very  little  comparative  material  for  oar  stud)'. 

**  K.  SchefoM,  Unleriuchungm  su  den  Kertschtr  Vastn,  Berlin  and  Leipsig,  1934,  pp.  68  ff. 

»» A,  N,  Stillwdl,  Corinth,  XV,  i,  Princeton,  1949  and  ii  (m  press).  G.  R.  Davidson.  Corinth, 
XII  (  in  iirrss),  chap.  II.  I  am  indebted  to  both  Mn.  Stilhvell  and  Miss  Davidson  for  letting 
me  consult  their  manuscripts  and  for  giving  nie  the  benefit  of  their  expert  knowledge  on  many 
natters. 

**  1)  From  the  iillitw  of  the  third  period  of  the  Assembly  Place.  Hesperia,  Suppi  VII.  l^M.l, 
pp.  112  ff.  Staee  tflis  pnmatiCM,  Ae  lower  limit  of        filling  has  been  placed  during  the  tune 
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light  on  their  chronology  when  they  are  compared  with  our  deposit."  By  far  the 
most  reliable  and  illuminating  study  of  fourth  century  terracottas,  however,  is  that 
nukde  hf  Hetty  GoMman  and  Frances  Jones  on  the  figurines  from  the  necropolis  of 

Halai  in  Lokris."  The  grave-groups  are  made  available  for  checking  by  the  reader. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  jKittcry  from  this  cemetery  has  not  been  studied  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  the  dating  of  the  graves  stands  firm  and  checks  closely  with 
the  results  of  recent  excavations.  ButasHalai  was  a  ooontry  town  and  as  tiie  number 

of  Lykourgos,  that  is,  338-326  b.c.  Cf.  Hesperia,  Xll,  1943,  p.  300.  Much  of  the  contents  of 
tins  fillil^,  however,  was  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

2)  A  more  limited  group  of  figurines  found  in  the  filling  of  the  Computment  period  of  the 
City  Wall,  dating  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  namdy  Nos.  23,  24,  and  80  in  the 
above  publication. 

3)  The  deposit  from  the  "  Thesmophorion,"  Hesperia,  V,  1936,  pp.  170  ff.  On  the  identifi- 
cstion  of  the  anctasfy,  cf.  Brooeer,  Hesperia,  XI.  1942,  pp.  250  fF.  The  dating,  on  p.  177,  in 

the  third  century,  is  probably  too  late.  The  c\ndence  adduced  from  Pagasai  and  Chatby  is  only 
general  and  that  from  the  miniature  vases  (p.  180)  not  in  the  least  close.  Indeed,  the  whole 
"  Thcsmophorion  "  deposit  so  closely  resembles  the  ("oroplast's  Dump,  including  examples  from 
what  appear  to  be  the  same  moulds,  that  the  two  deposits  must  be  pbued  close  together.  Further 
evidence  for  tfos  eailier  dating  now  conies  Cram  ConnflL  The  figure  of  a  tested  girl  shown  in 
Hesperia,  V,  1936,  p.  171,  fig.  18,  c'  and  e*  is  poetically  identical  with  one  which  was  found  in 
the  North  Cemetery  of  Corinth,  Grave  372,  to  be  published  in  Corinth,  XIII.  T2717  (P.  H. 
0.057  m.).  This  grave  is  probably  to  be  dated  late  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Hazel  Palmer  and  to  Mrs.  Stillwdl  for  giving  me  the  date  of  the  pottuy  in 
advance  of  publication.  A  good  example  of  type  of  seated  girl  is  in  the  AcropoUs  Museum, 
D.  Brooke,  Catalogue  of  the  Acrop.  Mus.,  p.  .190,  S'o.  1424  (P.  H.  0.093  m.).  I  owe  this  reference 
to  R.  V.  Nicholls.  Another  replica,  of  local  manufacture,  was  found  in  a  deposit  in  Larisa,  which 
the  excavators  date  before  ca.  300  B.C.,  Scht-fold,  Larisa,  III,  p.  47;  on  this  dating  see  below  nola 
13  b.  The  type  was  found  at  Tanagra,  cf .  F.  Winter,  Dit  Typ$n  d«r  figiiHichen  TerrakoUen  (here- 
after, TK),  11,  p.  123,  3,  and  at  Chatby,  E.  Breccia,  Mommentt  d»  l'£gypte  greco^romabw  (here- 
after, Brecfia,  Monuments).  II,  i,  1930,  pi.  XIV,  6. 

"  (a)  hfuillfs  de  Delphes,  V,  5,  pp.  163  ff.,  pi.  XXII.  This  grave  was  dated  l^y  its  excavators 
ca.  400  B.c  ,  liut  >^t:veral  archaeologists  have  suggested  that  it  may  lie  later.  Cf.  H.  .\.  Thompson, 
Hesperia,  111,  1934,  p.  473,  note  1;  H.  Ckddman.  Hesperia,  XI.  1942,  p.  402;  A.  N.  StiUweO, 
Corinth,  XV,  t,  p.  102,  note  117,  where  the  evidence  from  the  potteiy  and  lamps  is  ftilly  analysed 
and  the  grave  dated  close  to  350  b  c. 

(b)  Schcfold,  Larisa,  I,  pp.  42  and  91.  Schtfold  associates  the  deposit  of  figurines  with  the 
destruction  by  the  Gaols  in  279  lc.  The  relatiott  of  the  Stoa  in  question  to  the  deposit  does  not 
seem  perfectly  dear,  even  to  the  excavators.  The  figurines  as  shown  in  III,  pi.  9,  pp.  40  ff .  obviously 
belong  to  a  long  range  of  time  and  the  dating  does  not  have  to  fall  very  close  to  the  time  of 
destruction. 

(c)  Blinkenberg,  Lindos,  I,  Les  petils  objcts,  BerUn,  1931,  Petit  Depot,  p.  55,  No«.  2866  ff. 
Blinkenberg  believes  that  most  of  this  deposit  comes  from  one  shop  and  diat  it  dates  from  after 
300  B.C. ;  Kleiner,  p,  93,  agrees  with  Kinch  that  it  must  rather  be  assigned  to  the  period  before  300 
B.C.  fiven  this  date  as  a  lower  limit  seems  conservative  as  all  the  figures  arc  pre- Tanagra  in  char- 
acter ;  note  Blinkenbcig'a  own  remark,  p.  715.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  how  long  aqdes  lingned 
in  provincial  towns. 

*«"  Temootlas  from  the  Necropolis  of  Hahw^"  Hesperia,  XI.  1942,  36Sff. 
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and  variety  of  its  figurines  were  limited,  even  this  series  cannot  be  rtguded  as  fuOy 

representative  of  its  period. 

Finally,  for  the  lower  limit  of  our  deposit,  we  must  consult  the  contents  of  the 
graves  of  the  cemetery  of  Alexandria  at  Gwtliy/*  It  can  have  been  established  no 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  city,  cm.  320  i».c  But  recently  Kleiner  has 

expressed  a  doubt  that  many  of  the  graves  containing  terracottas  actually  come  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  city.  From  the  scanty  and  degenerate  red-figure,  from  the 
poor  quahty  of  the  Attic  black-glaze,  from  the  absence  of  grave-reliefs  of  the  Eridanos 
type  and  particularly  from  the  coins  (of  the  twenty-two  only  one  or  two  were  from 
the  life-time  of  Alexander) ,  and  on  Other  grounds  adduced  by  Adrian!,  Kleiner  dates 
the  terracottas  from  the  cemetery  as  ranging  in  general  from  3(X)-200  b.c.'*  Actually 
we  shall  not  hnd  many  close  parallels  between  the  material  from  Chatby  and  our  own 
deposit  We  may*  tiien,  safely  regard  these  Chatby  parallds  as  forming  our  lower 
limit 

A.  THE  COROPLASrS  DUMP 
Gbnsbal  Character  or  thb  Deposit 

In  1938  a  pair  of  deep  pits  was  excavated  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Areopagus 
just  west  of  the  "  Valerian  Wall."  "  Although  a  little  of  the  material  that  filled  these 
pits  may  have  strayed  in  from  the  hillside,  most  of  it  was  obviously  composed  of 
waste  damped  from  a  ooroplast's  shop.  This  is  dear  from  the  nomerous  figurines  in 
the  deposit,  which  contained  a  large  number  of  moulds  (twenty-five  catalogued  speci- 
mens), and  from  the  repetition  of  types  from  single  moulds.  The  shop  must  have 
catered  to  sanctuaries,  to  judge  from  the  predominantly  votive  character  of  the 
figurines  and  alao  from  die  present  of  mmiature  cups  and  kemoi.  Lamps  of  red  and 
white  coloring  matter  were  also  discovered.  Sudi  dumps  from  shops  have  been  found 
elsewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Agora.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the  vigforous  activities 
of  the  small  artisans  who  worked  on  the  slopes  of  the  Areopagus  and  of  Kolonos 
Agoraios.  Recently  a  group  of  their  houses  has  been  published.**  In  the  humUe  shop 
of  oar  coroplast  no  masterpieces  were  created,  but  the  taste,  though  modest,  is  not 

**E.  Brecca,  La  Neeropoti  di  Seiatbi,  Cairo,  1912,  pp.  1070.  Most  of  these  figurines  are 
also  reproduced  with  others  from  Alexandrian  cemeterie;>  in  BfCCCia,  MoHHmtHtS,  I  *»«^  II.  La 
Ntcrop<Ai  di  Seiatbi  will  t>e  referred  to  hereafter  as  Seiatbi. 

Kleiner,  pp.  31  ff.,  note  7  on  p.  276.  From  the  more  accurately  dated  materia]  from  tlie 
kler  caPCteiy  of  Moustofa  Pacha,  Adriani  argues  back  to  the  date  of  Chatby.  This  is  a  treacherous 
method.  It  Hioidd  be  tioted  that  many  of  the  lamps  and  vases  from  Chatby  arc  so  similar  to  those 
from  Olynthos  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  ^rav!  s  still  date  in  the  fourth  ffintiny. 
Cf.  H.  A.  Thompson,  Hesperia,  III.  1934,  p.  315.  See  further  discussion  below  p.  157. 

>*T.  L.  Shear,  Htsperk.  VIII.  1939.  p.  219,  fig.  IS.  TlKse  pita  were  enanied  by  Rodney 
Young,  to  whom  I  owe  mitqr  details.  The  pita  bore  die  desicnatioiL  Seeb'on  AA.  Giteni  at  17-18/ 
AA.Kti*lMO/A-Ar. 

**R.  S.  Young,  Htsptria,  XX.  19S1,  pp.  135  ff. 
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bad;  the  variety  of  the  styles  and  types  is  surprisingly  extended.  This  deposit  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  an  ordinary  coroplast  of  the  day  when 
figurines  were  still  following  the  old  traditions  and  were  intended  primarily  for 
dedicatory  purpoflcs.  A  fiew  spirit,  however,  is  noticeaUe  in  a  few  of  the  {ueoes,  which, 
in  the  miniature  character  of  their  style  presage  those  figurines  generally  known  as 
"  Tanagras."  The  deposit,  then,  comes  from  the  critical  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  votives  to  the  new  works  of  art  in  day.  It  should,  therefore,  form  a  suitable 
group  with  which  to  begin  onr  study  of  Hellenistic  terracottas. 

Chronology 
Context: 

Of  the  two  pits  under  discussion  the  one  to  the  north  had  been  disturbed  in  Roman 
and  Byzantine  times,  but  so  many  of  the  figurines  discovered  in  it  resemble  those 
from  the  undisturbed  South  Pit  that  they  hav&been  induded  here.  Thdr  provenience 
is  noted  in  the  Catalogue." 

The  South  Pit  probably  oric;^inate<!  as  a  cistern.  It  had  collapsed  and  then  had 
been  Hlled  by  a  mass  of  rubbish  deposited  in  two  layers.  The  first  layer  to  be  thrown 
in,  that  is,  the  lower,  contained  considerable  broken  bedrock  from  the  collapse  of  the 
sides,  mixed  with  brownish  earth  Uiat  was  full  of  sherds,  figurines  and  moulds.  It 
looks  like  the  surface  earth  that  lay  in  the  backyard  of  the  little  shop.  The  upper 
filling:,  reddish  in  color,  contained  no  figurines,  but  thirteen  coins,  dating  from  the 
late  fourth  to  the  early  third  century  b.c."  It  had  evidently  been  thrown  in  after  the 
first  filling  had  settled  and,  being  so  sterile,  would  seem  to  have  been  Inwight  from 
elsewhere.  In  the  disturbed  North  Pit,  but  along  with  the  figurines  timt  are  so  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  Cistern,  three  coins  were  found,  of  the  same  general  period.** 

"  Catalogue  numbers:  6.  20b,  40,  45^  48b,  77. 

**  I  owe  the  identiiication  and  dating  of  thne  coins  to  Margaret  Tbompaon. 
**Coins  from tiw  Sooth  FH:  Conu  from  the  North  Pit: 

"Greek"  S  Athens  (3.30-307  b.c.)  I 

Athens  (330-300  sx.  or  later)  6  Athens  (330-300  ax.)  1 

Athens  (335-295  B.C)  1  Atheot  (307-283  ax.)  1 

Athens  (fourth  to  third  oeot)  2 
Unidentified  1 

It  win  be  observed  that  these  coins  date  generally  later  than  the  other  contents  of  the  pitB. 

They  ranie  in  tlie  upper  filling,  which  therefore  has  been  assumed  to  be  rnnslrlt^rnhlv  later  than  the 
lower.  In  many  .Agora  wells  and  cisterns  the  coins  are  latt  r  m  date  than  the  oilier  tnatcrial  discarded 
with  them.  This  fact  indicates  tliat  much  of  the  material  survived  some  time  before  it  was  actually 
thrown  away.  It  has  also  been  noted  by  G.  R.  Edwards  that  coins,  being  made  of  metal,  work  their 
way  down  into  cartier  strata  than  that  in  which  they  must,  on  all  other  evidence,  have  fint  been 
dropped.  The  dates  that  we  assign  to  objects  in  a  deposit  sse  oituiaily  those  of  manufacture  and 
not  of  dumping,  which  is  the  terminus  ante  quem. 
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The  South  Pit  contained  little  but  pottery  and  figurines.  There  were  no  stamped 
amphora  handles.  Of  the  ten  looniweiglus,  one  was  pyramidal,  and  nine  conical,  which 
proportions  would  indicate  a  date  late  in  the  fourth  century  b.c."  The  lamps  were  of 
Brooeer's  type  VII  b,  typical  of  the  late  fourth  century.  The  pottery,  to  judge  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  wares  pre\'alent  at  Oiynthos  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
mntt  date  around  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Fragments  of  Panathenaic 
amphorae  must  be  placed  very  close  to  350  b.c."  The  waste  material,  then,  was  mostly 
made  and  used  around  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  best  evidence  for  the  lower 
limit  of  the  Coroplast's  Dump  is  provided  by  sizeable  fragments  of  a  red-figured  bdl 
krater  of  a  class  well  analysed  and  closely  dated  by  Schefold."  Our  pieces  fit  into  the 
class  of  330-320  b.c.  This  is  also  the  date  implied  by  the  dates  of  the  coins  which 
were  found  in  the  deposit  that  was  thrown  into  the  cistern  after  tlie  filling  that  con- 
tained the  figurines."  The  final  filling,  then,  took  place  at  some  time  from  520-300  B.C., 
a  time  when  many  other  cisterns  in  this  region  were  also  filled.** 

Tbchnique 

The  more  one  studies  terracottas,  the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  technique 
with  which  they  are  executed  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  establish 
their  chronology.  Certain  details,  scarcely  visible  in  a  picture  and  of  no  significance  to 
most  observers,  nevertheless  reveal  much  to  the  expert  eye.  It  seems  desirable  there- 
fore to  include  here  a  ftdl  aoal^rsia  of  die  aignificatit  pecuUaritiea  that  can  be  used  as 
criteria  for  datiqg. 

"  Cf.  Htsperia,  Suppl.  VH,  1943,  p.  76. 

"  Lucy  Talcoft  kindly  sent  me  the  following  note  on  the  Panathenaic  fragments :  "  P  19530-1. 
Athena's  drapcrj-  somewhat  resembles  that  on  the  Alt^xandria  amphora  of  the  Asteios  group 
(Asteios  was  archon  in  373/2  b.c.;  B«azley,  "  Panathciuica,"  A  J. A.,  XLVII,  1943,  p.  45S)  and 
dKMW  iMt  a  slightly  greater  degree  of  arctiaistic  exaggeration.  The  goddess,  however,  faces  right, 
a  chat^  of  pose  which  took  place  no  earlier  than  the  mid-century  (between  359/8  and  348/7 
cf.  Bcazley,  op.  cit.,  p.  457).  Our  fragR>ent  is  perhaps  one  of  the  etfUesI  to  show  the  new  stance 
aad  might  thus  be  dated  cIom  to  350  B.C."  Cf.  Bcssky,  The  DtiMtotmnit  «/  At^  Bkek-fgttin, 
BHladey,1951.pp.97fr. 

»P  12406  from  the  South  Fit 

A.  Arimupi  and  GrilBD  P.  H.  01235  m. 

B.  Thite<iotlndY«n{h»P,H.  021m. 

Lticy  Taleolt  and  Bufaua  Phtlippaki  have  tnoat  Idndly  provided  me  widi  die  foUowtng 
information:  " For  the  shape  compare  another  of  the  same  subject  and  of  the  same  general  date, 
Schefold  Untersnthungen,  No.  129  (Langlotz.  Wurzbvrg,  pi.  213,  No.  635).  For  the  dating  see 

also  Schefold.  K'n;-,  ?ir,  ami  V?,  -A  2}  -.  iw  ,  iH':ikui.  I^ntt,  dMcrl  ^30  320  d.c."  H.  A.  Thompson 
suggests  a  comp.irison  wi:h  tlu~  [x-l;kai  ;ri:m  ilcllemstJc  Group  B  (torn  the  Agora,  Hesptria,  III, 
1994,  pp.  333  f.  and  427  ff.  which  seem  about  a  decade  later. 

"  On  the  generally  later  date  of  coins,  see  note  21 ;  cf .  Hespttia,  III,  1934,  p.  332. 
Ibid.,  Group  A  and  vnHtOHf  Groap  B.;  G.  R.  Edwardi  wiB  ante  odien.  Cf.  alao  Hupma, 
VI,  1937,  p.  398. 
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Technically,  the  figurines  from  the  G)roplast's  Dump  arc  consistent.  The  clay 
is  typically  Attic,  fine  in  texture  and  varying  in  color  from  light  red  to  yellow.  The 
fabric  is  fairly  friable,  a  condition  which  may  have  been  produced  by  the  damp  con- 
ditiui  of  the  cistern  in  whicfa  they  lay.  Variation  in  the  hardness  of  the  fabric  and 
in  the  odor  of  the  day  can,  however,  Ix*  due  to  firing.  In  the  case  of  one  particular 
clay,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  firing,  the  harder  the  fabric  and  the  lighter  the 
color  of  the  baked  clay.  In  general,  it  can  be  observed  that  certain  practices  of  firing 
were  followed  in  all  the  ceramic  fields  alike  during  any  one  period.  In  the  Agora 
material,  fifth  century  lamps,  plastic  day  wocic,  and  pottery  are  usually  of  buff-colored 
clay,  which  is  baked  fairly  hard.  In  the  fourth  century  the  color  is  generally  buff  to 
3rdlow,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  reddish  and  the  clay  is  very  friable.  In  the  third 
century,  however,  the  fabric  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle  and  the  surface  color 
changes  from  yellow  to  lig^t  tan."  Color  and  texture  have  been  noted  in  the  Cata- 
logue only  where  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  their  significance.  A  fuller  study  of 
the  history  of  technical  details  will  be  given  in  the  final  summary .** 

The  bases  on  which  the  figurines  stood  also  vary  with  the  period.  Those  from 
the  Cbroplast's  Dump  show  several  types.  The  simple  plaque  base,  made  in  the  same 
mould  as  the  figure,  is  common  (Nos.  18,  21,  82).  They  are,  as  is  usual  with  this 
type,  irregular  in  size  and  shape.  In  one  case  the  front  is  step|)cd  (No.  83),  No  high 
block  base  of  the  commonest  early  form  appears  in  the  deposit.  Of  the  thin  plaque 
base  that  was  made  separately  and  attached  later  to  the  figure,  twdve  sqiarate  ex- 
amples survive.  Their  fresh  condition  sug^iests  that  these  bases  are  tmang  the  latest 
in  the  deposit.  (No.  79  and  uncatalogued  examples).  Their  size  implies  that  our 
coroplast  made  larger  figures  than  were  found  in  the  Dump.  Two  such  bases  were 
double  (Nos.  80,  81),  an  arrangement  which  was  used  in  Athens,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  on  plastic  Ukythm,"  These  bases  indicate  tint  in  the  Cbroplast's  shop  more 
figurines  of  the  "  Tanagra  style  "  were  manufactured  than  the  other  evidence  would 
suggest. 

The  surviving  figures  in  the  round,  except  No.  16,  have  no  vents;  they  are  so 
small  that  the  opening  beneath  sufficed.  Many  of  these  figures  were  solid  with  flat 
backs :  the  mould-made  badcs  that  survive  are  all  unworked,  except  No.  15  and  a  few 
moulds.'* 

"  Cf.  Kleiner,  p.  89. 

"  ArcbaeolQgtsU  have  varied  their  policy  in  consideriog  the  c»k>r  of  the  clay  worth  reporting. 
The  evidence  is  of  coarse  valuable,  but  it  cannot  be  put  into  words  that  convey  a  sharply-defined 

mear.itifj  to  ihe  reader.  A  full  technical  study  of  clay.'?  must  soon  be  made  tha:  will  put  the  matter 
on  a  scientific  basis  and  make  definite  terms  available.  At  the  moment  one  simply  has  to  take  on 
tmst  the  assigninetM  of  a  day  (o  a  site.  Cf.  S.  VftbAtugAJui^  Un,  1949,  pfx  263  f. 
~  TK  11,  p.  224,  3. 

••No*.  86.  41,  59.  The  theory  of  Kjwblatich.  Arek.  Am.,  LIV,  1939,  pp.  413  flf.  that  hand- 
modelled  backs  were  a  characteri-stically  .Athenian  product  meets  with  no  support  in  this  Ay»f»f, 
Cf.  Kleiner's  reasonable  objections,  p.  134  f.;  cf.  AJui.,  LIV,  1950,  p.  443. 
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Owingr  to  ^conditions  in  ^  dstenw  lit^  color  was  preserved  and  rarely  even 
the  white  slip. 

The  moulds  show  more  difTercnres  among  themselves  than  Ho  the  figurines.  This 
is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moulds  are  sturdier  than  figures  and  usually 
survive  much  longer.  In  only  one  possible  case  (No.  4  b)  does  a  mould  from  this 
deposit  fit  a  figurine  found  with  it  (No.  4  ft).  In  general,  the  figurines  made  from 
the  moulds  would  have  been  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  average  height  of  the  sur- 
viving figurines.  On  the  assumption  that  the  moulds  were  not  thrown  away  until 
they  were  no  longer  useful,  we  might  conclude  that  the  small  figurines  were  later 
tiian  ^  larger.  In  general,  this  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  from  other 
deposits.  The  miniature  style  was  fashionable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  and  probably  died  out  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century." 

The  fabric  of  the  moulds  does  not  seem  to  follow  exactly  the  same  tendencies 
tint  we  have  noted  in  the  finished  ceramic  products.  Perhaps  it  was  more  difficult  for 
tfae  Coroplast  to  fire  a  thick  mould  as  h^  as  a  diin  figure,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  true  at  Corinth,  where  archaic  moulds  were  both  heavier  and  harder 
than  later  ones."  The  various  classes  of  moulds  found  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1)  The  clay  is  reddish  in  color,  very  soft  and  friable.  These  moulds  were  made  by 
pressing  soft  day  in  thin  layers  against  the  modd;  the  irregular  exterior,  still 
showing  the  finger  marks,  is  left  rough.** 

Examples:  Cat.  Nos.  40,  42, 60»  65»  66. 

2)  The  more  common  type  of  mould  was  made  of  harder,  Ugfater-cdored  clay  than 
the  above.  The  exterior  of  the  mould,  after  it  had  been  pressed  against  the  niCKlel, 
was  completely  finished.  Sometimes  it  was  wiped  and  rounded  neatly  with  a 
damp  doth,  whidi  has  left  its  impress  on  the  back.  Many  of  tiiese  moukb  have 
been  dipped  in  a  thin  day  slip.  Short  clay  tabs  were  sometimes  attadied  evident 
to  hold  two  moulds  together  while  the  figurine  was  setting.** 

Examples:  Fairly  neat :  6,  7,  14,  41. 

Perfectly  finished:  11,  18,  35,  36,  58,  59,  61,  72,  73. 

3)  A  few  moulds  were  made  of  a  much  coarser  clay,  showing  particles  of  tempering 
grit.  They  appear  to  have  been  used  for  sizeable  plaques.** 

"  Kleiner,  p.  60.  This  statement  refers  only  to  the  average  heij^  of  all  types ;  the  figures  of 
diikifen  eoatimie  to  be  made  maatL 

**  Corinth,  XV,  i,  p.  82. 
Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

**No.  41.  In  Corinth  no  form  of  tab  appears  to  have  been  used  at  any  period,  but  the  mouMs 
woe  tied  together  with  striqg,  a  mediod  also  used  at  Athens,  /did.,  p.  83. 
■•C{./aM.,p.82. 
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Examples:  77  (the  clay  aeans  to  be  G>rinthian)  and  an  tmcatalogucd  fragment 
of  similar  character. 

In  general,  these  technical  differences  among  the  moulds,  both  in  the  color  of 
the  clay  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  exteriors,  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  dif- 
ferences in  date.  Very  carelessly  finished  exteriors  are  characteristic  of  the  moulds 
from  the  Agora  that  date  m  the  fifth  century.  Those  of  this  class  from  the  Coroplast'a 
Dump  are  certainly  much  worn.  They  may  be  assigrn  d  fn  the  early  fourth  century 
at  the  latest.  This  doe?  not  seem  to  hold  for  Nos.  42  and  50  (of  which  the  fabric  is 
that  of  the  earliest  class ) .  On  the  Fnyx  and  in  Corinth  the  exterior  of  the  moulds  from 
deposits  of  the  tiiird  qtiarter  of  the  fourth  oentoiy  are  woriced  f alriy  anooth.**  In 
general,  then,  the  moulds  may  be  arranged  in  order  of  degree  of  finish  and  thus  show 
their  chronological  order.  Certainly  the  best  preserved  and  the  crispest  have  the  most 
perfectly  finished  backs.  The  exception,  No.  50,  has  been  pressed  so  carelessly  against 
the  model  that  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  an  impression  for  study  purposes  rather 
than  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  figurines,  a  practice  wdl  attested  at  Atiiens." 

One  other  technical  point  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  dating 
of  a  figurine,  that  is,  its  condition.  In  a  deposit  of  figurines,  as  in  a  hoard  of  coins, 
the  relative  condition  of  tlie  pieces  is  of  significance  for  the  relative  dating  of  the 
group.  Since  terracotta  is  very  fragile,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  the  most  worn  (not  neces- 
sarily, of  course,  the  most  fragmentary),  are  presumably  the  oldest.  On  the  other 
hand,  pieces  of  which  the  surface  is  fresh,  the  color  abundant,  and  the  protrusions 
of  wreaths,  hair,  or  hanging  drapery  and  extended  limbs  are  crisp  or  the  breaks  sharp, 
are  probably  among  tiie  latest  pieces  in  the  deposit  Though  it  is  always  possible  in 
one  case  that  some  freak  of  fortune  has  preserved  an  heirloom  intact  kmg  beyond  its 
normal  life  expectancy,  all  likelihood  is  against  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
chances.  The  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  in  a  group  the  sequence  of  condition 
should  be  trusted  to  give  in  general  the  sequence  ol  manufacture.  Moulds,  which 
are  less  fragile  and  do  not  have  protrusions,  are  less  susceptible  to  these  ndes,  but 
even  with  moulds  the  general  sequence  seems  to  hold. 

In  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  most  pieces  were  fragmentary,  but  fairly  well  pre- 
served in  such  a  condition  as  one  might  expect  from  discards.  A  few,  however,  were 
extremdy  battered  or  preserved  only  in  tiny  scraps.  These  included  the  masks  (52-54) 
and  the  small  votive  heads  (24-26).  Of  the  moulds,  those  for  masks  (65-56).  the 
charioteer  relief  (78),  and  the  seated  woman  (42)  were  much  worn.  Of  all  these 
only  No.  42  appears  to  be  of  a  late  type. 

The  best  preserved  figures  from  the  deposit,  on  the  other  hand«  were  some  of 
the  numerous  limbs  from  dolls  (1"S),  die  wing  fragment  (12),  the  figures  of  draped 

'^m^trk,  Suppl.  VII,  Nos.  31,  32,  34;  Cormih,  XV.  i,  p.  83. 
•'Cf.  Httttrig,  Vin.  1939,    285 ;  Suppt.  VIII,  1949.  p.  370. 
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women  (16-16, 19<S1),  the  small  heads  that  bdong  with  them  (27-34),  the  actors 

with  large-mouthed  masks  (45),  the  squatting  negroes  (48),  the  bust  (51).  and  the 
thin  plaque  l)ases  (79-81).  These  are  all,  in  general,  typologically  of  obviously  later 
date  than  the  preceding  group.  The  freshest  moulds  were  those  of  the  Eros  (11),  the 
hermaphrodite  (50),  the  dog  (57),  the  ape  (59),  the  shell  (61),  and  the  tripod  (73). 
Again,  there  is  no  apparent  contradiction  on  other  grounds  i^^ainst  the  hypothesis 
that  these  moulds  are  the  latest  in  the  deposit. 

We  may  venture,  then,  to  consider  that  condition  can  safely  be  regarded  as  a 
criterion  for  relative  age  within  a  given  group,  hut  that  it  should  not  be  relied  upon 
exdttsively  for  the  dating  of  any  one  piece  in  that  group. 

Types  and  Subjects 

joimtbd  flgukbs  and  related  pieces :  nos.  1-10 

The  jointed  figures  usually  called  "  dolls,"  though  evidently  one  of  the  mn^i 
popular  types  in  our  coroplast's  shop,  are  not  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  furnish 
much  evidence  about  this  interesting  subject.  Some  nineteen  fragments  of  arms 
pierced  for  articuhtion  and  thirteen  legs  as  wdl  as  other  miscellaiKoiis  fragments 
were  found  in  the  d  i  it  They  follow  the  usual  types  already  familiar  from  other 
sites.  A  good  example  of  the  arm,  which  is  thin,  flattened  inside  and  often,  as  here, 
bent  sharply  at  the  elbow,  is  No.  1.  The  hand  in  mitten  form  (No.  2 )  and  the  stiff, 
straight  leg  (No.  3)  are  typical  of  this  dass.  It  is  interesting  to  note  diat  these  limbs 
are  not  always  articulated,  but  sometimes  the  legs  are  shown  in  a  sitting  position, 
pressed  closely  together  (No.  4)."  This  piece  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  our  d<-posit 
for  which  the  mould  was  also  found  (No.  4  b).  Though  these  "  dolls  "  are  usually 
female,  pairs  eidst  of  similar  male  and  female  figures  from  Attica.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  an  examine  of  the  nude  "  doll "  in  this  deposit  (No.  6),  as  wdl  as  several 
others  in  the  Agora."  This  mould  (No.  6)  is  also  untisal  in  bearing  an  incised  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back,  probably  a  name.***  The  maker's  signature,  common  in  later  days  at 

••Cf.  Hrsperia,  Suppl.  VII,  p.  136,  fig.  53,  Xos.  9-10. 

"Agora  examples:  T  290,  408,  470,  2055.  2098.  Cf.  Brooke,  Acrop.  Cat.,  II,  p.  428.  Cf. 
E.  PWtier  and  S.  Reinach.  La  NicropoU  de  Myrim,  p.  422.  pi.  XXXVI,  1,  3.  This  type  has  usually 
been  associated  with  the  male  companion  of  the  Oriental  Aphrodite  or  it  might  represent  Aphro- 
dites, a  male  god  known  on  Cyprus.  Cf.  Roscher,  Lexikon,  s.v.  Hermaphroditos,  cols.  2314  f.  But 
crir.sidiTinf;  the  appearance  of  the  male  and  female  tj-pcs  in  pairs,  it  would  seem  tliai  thfv  simply 
represented  the  simple  fertility  concepts  of  the  jjeasants.  who  ^-ould  perhaps  not  even  give  this 
figure  specific  names.  Cf.  EMeHdn,  A.J.A.,  XXXIV,  1930,  p.  471,  fig.  22,  A  and  B;  BnHoi- 
stein,  Catalogue  of  TemcotUu  .  .  .  in  the  Dmiisk  National  Mumm,  Copeafancm,  1941,  pL  28» 
Nos.  268-269. 

**  No  trace  of  a  letter  can  tie  (lt-U"<  ;c'!  ht-fore  vpcoii.  Gfur^c  St.-rTiircs  does  not  think  that  the 
reading  is  plausible  and  considers  that  it  is  probably  ail  that  is  left  of  a  long  proper  auae. 

As  it  it  scntdwd,  falher  tbu  iactied  in  the  wet  day,  it  nay  be  a  later  giaffito. 
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Myrina,  is  not  found  on  terracottas  from  the  Gredc  mainland,  although  occasionally 

letters  do  oocnr. 

More  ambitious  and  unusual  arc  the  two  large  legs,  No.  7  a  and  b.  They  must 
have  bdoi^ed  to  a  figure  ca.  0.28  m.  in  height  The  ddkate  moddfing  of  the  ankle- 
bones  and  toes  places  them  in  a  class  apart  from  that  of  the  ordinary  small  "  dolls." 
Yet  the  level  position  of  the  feet,  which  nevertheless  have  not  borne  the  weight  of 
the  figure,  indicates  that  they  must  come  from  a  "  doll  "  of  the  same  type  as  handsome 
pieces  attributed  to  Afhens.'*  The  Useable  hand  (No.  S)  may  also  htvt  come  from 
the  same  figure,  as  it  is  close  to  those  of  the  Athouan  parallels.  The  peaked  coiffure 
of  the  Berlin  cxaniiile  is  exactly  like  that  on  a  Corinthian  votive  head  from  the 
Asklepieion,  which  probably  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century."  The  hand 
holding  a  phiale  (No.  9)  also  comes  from  a  sizeable  figure,  probably  of  Demeter  or 
Kybde,  performing  a  ritual.**  The  hand  from  a  negro  figure  (No.  10)  must  come 
from  a  plastic  vase  of  the  same  sort  that  provided  a  similar  hand  from  the  Pnyx 
tiiough  of  later  style.** 

Male  Figures:  Nos.  11-14 

The  only  nude  male  figure  beside  the  doll  is  represented  by  a  mould  for  a  flying 
Eros  (No.  11).  The  body,  though  not  plump,  is  naxii  more  fike  that  of  a  child  than 
of  a  youth.  Kleiner  has  traced  in  detail  the  history  of  the  change  from  the  youthful 
Eros  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  child  type  which  was  a  characteristic  product  of 
Hellenistic  taste.*'  He  shows  that  the  ephebc  was  still  the  only  type  known  at  Olynthos, 
but  by  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  "  Tanagra  style,"  the  youth  had  taken  on  a 
shorter  and  more  boyish  form.**  On  examples  of  tiie  Tanagra  period,  the  body  is 
still  rather  slim  and  hard,  but  the  face  is  round  and  boyish.  On  No.  11  the  legs 
and  arms  are  spread  out  in  a  bold  attempt  to  suggest  flight  without  any  twisting 
of  the  body.  This  is  a  new  departure  from  the  conceptions  of  Olynthos  where  the 
figures  were  all  kept  compact  and  the  limbs  dose  to  the  torso.**  Not  dissimilar  is  an 
Eros  from  Halai,  found  in  a  grave  dating  in  the  period  ea.  335-280  8.0.**  AH  these 

**  Acrop.  Mtts.  Nft  1464.  The  limbs  probably  do  not  Moog  to  this  piece,  but  to  a  siidlBr 
example.  I  owe  tfie  phologni|)h  to  R.  V.  Nicbolb.  A.  Koster,  Dit  grirchiscktn  TtmkoUen,  Berihir 

1926.  pi.  29. 

"  Cf.  Corinth,  XIV.  pi.  31.  No.  3;  cf.  3CV,  i.  pi.  35,  Na  38. 

*»  Cf.  Koster,  of>.  cil.,  pi.  80. 
**Hesperia,  Suppl.  VII,  Na  117. 

Kleiner,  pp.  172  ff.  Cf.  an  analysis  of  the  deTdopment  of  the  Erm  OOOoepdon,  T.  Roaoi- 

meyer,  "  Eros-Erotes,"  Phoenix.  V,  1951.  pp.  11  ff. 

*•  Kleiner,  pi.  37a.  Slightly  later,  of  true  Tanagn  type,  is  pL  39t. 

"  Olyntkus,  VII,  pis.  34^5;  cf.  also  the  figurines  of  the  period  from  Corinth  and  e.  en  tho?c 
from  Tftrsos,  H.  Goldman,  Tarnts,  I,  p.  306.  defended  limbs,  being  difficult  to  make,  are  actually 
OOtCOmnmn  except  iit  the  expert  centres. 

**Hesperta,  Xi,  liM2,  p.  409.  V-h-2,  pi.  XXII;  cf.  the  Eros  from  Tanagra,  Koster.  Gr. 
TtnakoHtHt  pi.  78i. 
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examples  cited  must  fall  closely  together  in  the  tiiird  quarter  of  the  century  as  even 
the  earliest  pieces  of  "  Tanagra  style  "  are  a  little  plumper  and  the  body  more  turned.** 
In  connection  with  this  Eros,  the  little  win^  (No.  12,  PI.  40)  is  deddedly  signifi- 
cant It  is  too  large  for  a  figure  taken  from  our  mould  and  therefore  implies  anotticr 
flying  Eros  of  even  larger  liie.  The  feathers  are  delicately  tnodeUed  in  the  manner 
of  bronze  work." 

Five  little  male  figures  (Nos.  lZ,U,h,€,  and  two  imcatalo^ed  examples)  are 
distinctive  and  unusual.  They  represent  a  man  wearing  a  pilos,  short  chiton  and 
cMamys,  moving  forward  as  though  lunging  with  a  javelin  or  possibly  an  axe.  The 
implement,  apparently  made  in  bronze,  was  inserted  in  a  pin-hole  in  the  right  hand; 
another  bole,  perhaps  for  a  sword,  pierced  the  left  hand.  As  a  terracotta  type,  this 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  no  parallel.  On  jewelry,  youths  in  similar  dress  are  shown 
himting  wunalB."  The  costume  is  also  that  of  the  Dioskouroi,  who,  however,  as 
heroes  are  generally  shown  nude  at  this  period.  Since  the  Dioskouroi  in  Athens  were 
identified  as  Anakes  and  since  the  Anakes  were  frequently  themselves  the  Kabeiroi, 
it  is  possible  that  our  figures  can  be  related  to  the  Kabeiroi  "  It  is  impossible  in  OUT 
]H«*ent  stale  of  Imowlcdge  to  be  sure  of  the  identification  of  these  littte  fig^ 

FsMAtB  Flovns:  Stawmno,  DaArao:  Nos.  IMS 

The  draped  female  figures  all  represent  wottien  and  girls  in  simple  poses  of 
everyday  life.  They  arc  clearly  derived  frort!  tlu-  earlier  types  of  votaries,  who, 
dedicating  themselves  to  the  deity  in  the  ritual,  also  dedicated  their  images  in  the 
temple.  During  the  fourth  century  this  kore  type  trndergoes  a  diange  of  emphasis. 

Still  hieratic  at  the  Ix-rinning  of  the  century,  the  terracotta  t>-pe  follows  that  of  the 
goddess  or  of  the  priestess  or  votary,  performing  a  ritual,  bringing  a  gift,  or  playing 
music  for  the  procession.  But  by  die  middle  of  the  century  the  emphasis  is  beginning 
to  shift,  so  that  the  female  fi5.nires  aprxjar  less  in  the  role  of  dedicant  than  of  a  simple 
human  being  as  she  is  m  daily  lite.  These  ladies  no  longer  carry  offerings  or  perform 
rituals;  they  stand  empty-handed  or  they  carry  the  frivolous  fan  or  mirror.  The 
religious  intention  behind  the  dedication  is  finally  forgotten  and  the  ladies  of  Tanagra 
emerge  as  women  from  the  boudoir,  intent  only  on  pleasing  men  and  inindtul  of  no 
god  but  Eros. 

In  oar  dqtosit  both  the  earlier  and  later  tyjfcs  of  female  figures  are  found.  The 

"  Cf .  Ibid.,  fL  78b.  A  similar  but  more  advanced  example  WU  afao  fOund  in  dw  A|ani«  T  228D, 

from  the  Altar  Wdt,  to  be  discussed  in  a  sut>sequent  article. 
••Cf.  TK  II.  p.  .'524,  2  ,ind  tin-  prcvifiiisly  cited  examples. 

"F.  H.  Marshall,  Bnt.  Mus.  Cat.  of  JewtUery,  No.  2195c,  pi.  XLII,  two  Inile  hunters  (H. 
0u032m.). 

•*  Dsrembcrg  and  SagUo,  s.  v.  Dioocures,  {>.  254.  B.  Honberg,  Di*  Kabirtn,  Uppsala,  1950, 
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small  simple  votive  figures  are  fragmentary  or  are  represented  by  moulds.  Larg^er, 
more  ambitious  draped  types  and  their  miniature  variants  also  occur.  We  should 
examine  these  for  tiie  interesting  stylistic  sequence  which  they  reveal 

The  earlier  phase  of  the  more  ambitious  figures  is  well  represented  by  No.  15. 
This  would  have  approximated  0.18-0  20ni.  in  height  and  would  presumably  have 
stood  on  a  plaque  base.  The  woman  wears  a  chiton  over  which  the  himation  faUs  in 
a  deep  curve,  a  curve  visible  on  a  few  terracottas  of  the  late  dasiacal  style.**  The 
parallels  also  show  a  similar  stance,  in  which  the  weight  is  almost  evenly  distributed 
between  the  feet,  but  the  freer  leg  is  thrust  forward  rather  than  sideways  or  back- 
ward, that  is,  the  axis  of  movement  is  from  back  to  front,  in  the  old  classical  mamier. 
Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the  chiton  on  No.  15  reveals  both  1^  and  falls  in  simple 
folds  between  and  beside  them  is  also  traditional  for  terracottas,  gdi^  bade  to  the 
fifth  century  traditum,  which  apparently  persisted  far  longer  in  figurines  than  in 
major  sculpture."  All  these  characteristics  are  observable  in  many  conservative 
fourth  century  deposits,  for  example,  those  of  Eutresis  and  Lindos."  An  mcipient 
interest  in  texture  and  in  folds  is,  however,  visible  across  the  front  of  the  himation 
of  No.  15  and  also  in  the  end  of  drai)cry  that  hangs  down  in  an  informal  zigzag  at 
the  left  side.  The  pattern  of  these  folds  is  rudimentary,  with  both  zigzags  facing 
the  same  way.  But  this  is  certainly  more  advanced  than  the  latest  draped  figure  from 
Olynthos,  which  is  formal  in  comparison."  The  side  fold  is  rather  a  precursor  of  die 
hangii^  ends  that  furnish  the  coroplasts  of  the  third  century  with  one  of  tiieir  most 
congenial  opportunities  for  elaboration. 

Nos.  16-18  also  belong  to  this  stage.  Their  bases,  however,  are  made  in  the 
same  mould  with  the  figure,  which  is  the  more  old-fashioned  technique.** 

Although  we  have  no  dosdy  dated  parallels  for  this  style,  Klemer  calls 
pre  Tanagra,"  it  bears  sufficiently  close  relations  to  that  of  the  latest  I^COes  from 
Olynthos  to  be  datable  fairly  close  to  the  middle  of  the  century,*' 

"  Klrini-r.  pp.  124  f.,  pi  1  la,  a  later  development  of  the  type  of  J.  Sieveking,  Sammlung  Loeb, 
Terrakotten,  Munich,  1916.  pi.  44,  which  seems  fairly  close  to  ours;  Kleiner  {loc.  cU.)  also  calls 
it,  <n  the  groand  of  its  high  base  and  undeveloped  conlraposto.  "  pre-Tanagraic."  Cf.  EneydopUia 
fticttgrapiiiqiie  du  Louvre  (Editions  Td)  II,  p.  180A,  a  slightly  more  advanced  example. 

**  Professor  Rhys  Carpenter,  in  a  letter  to  nie,  has  summarized  the  character  and  illumin<ited 
the  origin  of  this  style  in  sculpture:  "  i'ifth  ccnturj'  diaphanous  drai>ery  seems  to  have  been  an 
accidental  corollary  to  the  transitional  period's  perplexity  about  what  to  do  between  the  ridges  after 
archaic  incised  drapery  had  been  reversed  into  protruding  ridge  dnpeiy.  If  ooe  did  iKitfuqg  at 
all  with  the  doth  between  the  ridges,  h  natunlly  followed  the  amtonqr  of  the  fignre  and  henoe 
looked  nude." 

"  H.  Goldman,  Excofations  at  Eutresis,  Cambridge,  1931,  figs.  313,  316^  317,  etc;  Lindot, 
I,  pis.  140  fr. ;  note  for  the  leg  thrust  forward  pi.  142,  No.  3048. 
"  Olynthus,  VII,  pi.  22,  No.  181 ;  cf.  Kletner.  p.  10. 
"See  above  p.  123. 

■•Kleiner,  p.  124,  on  the  "  vortanagraische  Stufe." 
OhHthms,  IV,  pL  21.  No.  223:  Vn.  pi.  22,  No.  181. 
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Along  with  these  conventional  figures  of  draped  women  were  found  others  of  a 
different  character  (Nos.  19^).  They  are  an  tninlatares,  of  which  the  greatest 

complete  height  is  0.10  m.  They  all  stood  either  without  base  or  on  separately  made 
plaque  bases  Their  backs  are  flat  and  unworked;  they  have  no  vents.  They  are 
delicately  modelled;  their  heads  and  faces  as  well  as  the  drapery  show  that  refinement 
whidi  we  associate  with  the  "Tanagra  style."  Shall  we  call  tiiem  "  Tanagras  "? 
Perhaps  in  this  connection  we  should  define  that  term  for  clarification  and  reference. 

The  term  "  Tanagra  style  "  is,  of  course,  derived  from  a  class  of  figurines  that 
was  first  found  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  Figurines  of  this  style  or  local  imitations 
thereof  have  been  found  all  over  the  Gredc  world.  The  term  has  therefore  become 
generic  and  as  such  it  can  be  defined  so  that  it  has  no  implication  of  limited  provenience. 

Technically,  "Tanagras"  are  sufificiently  uniform  to  sug^g'est  that  their  origin 
at  least  was  in  one  centre.  They  range  from  ca.  0.12  to  0.30  m.  in  height,  seldom 
passing  this  range  in  either  direction,  except  for  the  figures  of  children.  They  are 
nonnally  niade  in  sevrnd  moolds  and  are  retouched.  The  backs  are  shaped,  often  fully 
modelled.  The  bottoms  are  open,  but  when  the  figures  arc  set  on  a  base,  they  usually 
show  a  vent,  commonly  rectangular  in  shape.  Other  types  of  base,  particularly  the 
spool,  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  museums,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  attested  from 
excavations  in  Adiens. 

The  repertory  of  "Tanagras  *'  is  surprisingly  limited  and  is  drawn  exclusivdy 
from  daily  life.  Draped  women  form  the  most  popular  subject,  but  boys  and  children 
do  appear.  Seated,  dancing  and  flying  figures  also  occur.  Nude  types  and  representa- 
tions of  deities,  except  Eros,  are  not  found  among  ttwni. 

Although  these  criteria  define  a  specific  class,  variations  and  echoes  carry  the 
range  farther,  especially  at  remote  places  and  in  later  times.  Kleiner  has  made  a  full 
Study  of  the  later  development  of  the  '*  Tanagra  "  type."  We  are  concerned  here 
chiefly  with  theur  origin,  with  tlie  tnlherent  difference^  whidi  we  can  all  fed,  between 
them  and  contemporary  or  earlier  terracottas  which  do  not  fall  in  tfadr  class.  Funda- 
mentally, the  difference  is  snbjertivc  "  Tanagras  "  are,  particularly  at  the  beginning, 
tiny  works  of  art,  true  pieces  of  miniature  sculpture,  not  made  for  any  dedicatory 
purpose,  but  created  for  delight.  They  imply  a  discriminating  taste  among  the  ordin- 
ary dtizens,  who  could  at  that  time  apparently  take  pleasure  in  the  infinite  variations 
of  a  few  simple  themes.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  art  has  a  craft  produced  such 
success  without  religious,  dramatic,  or  even  sentimental  appyeal.  The  exuberant  or 
clumsy  imitations  from  Italy,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  show  how  rare  was  such  taste, 
and  how  soon  it  faded,  even  among  Greeks. 

Most  of  these  criteria  outlined  above  are  satisfied  by  our  figures^  Nos.  19>23,  but 
their  tiny  size,  frontality,  and  evident  naivete  place  them  among  the  very  earliest 
examples  of  their  dass. 

**KldDer,|ipw85ff. 
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Let  us  consider  their  affiliations.  The  standing  woman  (No.  19)  wearing  her 
hitnation  like  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders  is  a  simple  version  of  a  theme  tliat  continues 
an  through  the  Hellenistic  period.  During  its  loi^r  history  life  and  variety  are 
imparted  merely  by  swinging  the  stance  or  changing  the  head-type  or  jHXiportioiis. 
Nothing  else,  fundamentally,  differentiate?  this  ijirl  from  her  sisters  of  Myn'na." 
In  one  significant  point,  however,  our  piece  differs  from  all  these  others :  her  free 
leg  is  not  relaxed  sideways,  but  is  thrust  forward  as  on  our  No.  16.  The  plan  of 
this  figure  on  its  base,  then,  would  appear  as  a  triangle  with  its  apex  toward  the  front, 
whereas  the  plan  of  a  normal  "  Tanagra  "  is  an  elon^^atcd  oval."  Our  Athenian  piece, 
then,  retains  the  traditional  pose,  but  it  is  more  maturely  conceived  and  more  delicately 
modelled  than  the  prc-Tanagras.  It  should  fall,  therefore,  among  the  very  earliest 
figures  that  can  rightly  be  assigned  to  the  "  Tanagra  style,"  but  that  it  fadoogs  there 
seems  clear  from  the  direct  line  of  descent  which  can  be  traced  from  it  down  even  to 
the  first  century  B.C."  Once  conceived,  the  "  Tanagra  type  "  crystallized,  continuing 
with  amazing  vitality  as  long  as  the  coroplastic  tradition  held  its  own  against  that  of 
bronze  work  and  of  major  sculpture. 

We  must  try  to  fix  the  date  of  this  creation  of  "  Tanagra  "  types  and  of  this 
example  in  particular.  As  one  of  the  best  preservefi  of  the  pieces  in  the  Coroplast's 
Dump,  it  must  date  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  But  probably  it  wais  made  very 
shortly  diereafter.  A  parallel,  not  exact,  though  very  similar,  from  a  grave  in  Rlrit- 
sona  in  Boeotta,  is  dated  by  Ure  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.**  This 
figurine,  he  notes,  "  appears  to  be  of  a  different  fabric  from  the  rest  f  i.  e.  of  those 
found  in  other  graves  at  Rhitsona).  It  is  .so  far  the  only  figurine  from  Rhitsona  that 
makes  us  think  at  all  of  Tanagra."  **  In  size,  in  pose,  in  proportions,  in  type  of  head 
(and  very  probably  also  in  coiffure),  and  in  the  fine  drapery  that  differs  markedly 
from  the  simpler  traditional  style  visible  on  the  other  Rhitsona  pieces,  this  figure  is 
remarkably  like  our  No.  19.  The  characteristically  "  Tanagra  "  versions  of  the  type 
are,  unfortunately,  undated,  but  they  must  be  slightly  later  than  ours.*"  The  early 

*^  For  the  development  of  the  type  in  later  timen,  tee  Kleiiier,  p.  92,  pi.  13d  and  e  (fram 
Myrina). 

"Kleiner,  p.  8,  and  pp.  141  f.  aiirily>cs  this  movcnu-nt  in  terms  of  balance  as  it  is  usually 
related  to  pre-  and  {Kist-I.ysippan  schools.  Such  a  fundamental  change  of  pone  would  naturally 
derive  from  the  concepts  of  major  sculptors,  not  from  the  corojilasts  themselves. 

*'  Kleiner,  p.  92;  Burr,  Ttrm-eotUu  from  Myrim,  pi.  XXXIII,  Na  90  of  which  the  dating 
may  be  too  hie.  In  general.  TK II,  pp.  72  f.' 

•*P.  N.  Ure,  Black  Glase  Pottery  from  Rhitsona  in  Boeotia,  London,  1913.  pi.  XIV.  6.  p.  30 
(on  grave  56)  (H.  0.12  in.).  I  am  indrlited  to  .Mrs.  Ure  for  the  photograph  reproduced  on  PI,  34. 

**[bid.,  p.  27.  A  similar  piece  was  found  in  a  grave  of  die  mid  fourth  century  at  W«fa<^ 
Hesptria,  XI,  1942,  p.  396,  note  71  (Grave  63,  dated  fay  ciogs-fefccenoe  with  Giaves  110>111). 


"Good  parallels  for  ours,  but  somewhat  murf-  ;uhanccd,  Breitenstcin,  Cat.  of  Terracottas  m 
Dan.  Nat.  Mus.,  pi.  66,  No.  544  (H.  0.188m.)  "  From  tlie  excavations  at  Tanagta";  J.  Srhnridgr- 
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tlurd  oenttuy  examples  from  Chatby,  like  one  from  larisa,  are  doi^ted,  high- 
traistcd,  and  obviously  in  a  further  stape  of  typnlriLricnl  development.*' 

Presumably  by  the  same  hand  as  No.  19  are  two  other  pieces  from  our  deposit, 
Nos.  20  a  and  h.  In  the  imaginative  cro«»-play  of  drapery,  tlicy  bdong  to  the  true 
"  Tanagra  style."  But  actually,  so  fnr  a.s  I  can  finrl.  o{  the  otlier  known  exampk-s  of  the 
^jTpe,  none  was  found  at  Tanagra.  In  most  of  these  examples  the  day  seems  definitely 
Attic  and  most  of  them  were  boagfat  in  Athens.**  Three  other  fragments  were  found 
in  e.xrriv.iiinTi^  (n  ttic  Pnyx  in  a  deposit  very  similar  to  the  Coroplast's  Dump." 
Another  comes  ironi  Aigina,  and  it  certainly  Sfipears  to  be  a  local  imitation  of  the 
Attic  type; "  one  m  the  Nanplia  Museum  is  of  unknown  provenience.*"  Finally,  a 
most  important  example  (T  1626)  was  found  in  the  Agora  in  a  cistern  deposit  that 
can  be  definitely  dated  down  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  century  B.c."  We  liave, 
then,  a  aeries  that  shotdd  Shmunate  for  us  the  general  course  that  a  type  foWowed 

as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  various  coroplasts  d  i  .vn  the  yt.ars. 

Let  us  study  the  stylistic  development.  The  pieces  from  the  excavations  on  the 
Pttysand  in  the  Agora  are  obviously  the  earliest.  They  are  stricdy  frontal,  iododing 
the  heads.  The  faces,  where  preserved,  are  round,  douhtlcss  intended  to  be  childish, 
hot  still  retaining  a  stiff  maturity,  so  that  the  figure  looks  like  an  adult  on  a  small 
scale.  All  are  of  nearly  identical  size,  hut  all  do  not  seem  to  come  from  one  mould. 
They  .ifipe.ir  to  come  from  one  shop,  probably  that  of  our  coroplast.  Certain  details 
in  the  modelling  of  the  area  around  the  right  hand  show  interesting  affiliations  with  a 
scrap  Uxmi  on  the  Acropolis.**  On  this,  as  on  our  jneoes,  ^  edge  of  the  himation  is 
lifted  by  the  slightly  protruding  right  hand.  This  lower  edge  falls  into  two  mjiin  .ind 
several  subordinate  cord-like  folds,  springing  from  a  small  triangle,  itself  nicked, 
whidifonns  just  below  the  last  two  fingers  of  the  hand.  These  ^sterns  appear,  though 

Laiig>'cl,  Critchischt  TtrrakoUtn,  Munich,  1936,  p],  75  (H.  0.268 m.)  "Said  to  be  from  Lesbos"; 

TK  II,  p.  70,  Sb  lists  a  similar  piece  from  with;n  the  prcrinrt  of  the  lion  monument  of  Chaironeia 
(therefore  post  3.18  b.c;.),  but  unfortunately  no  picture  is  available.  Kleiner,  p.  126,  calls  it  "more 
like  a  pre-Tanagra." 

•*  Scliefold,  Larisa,  III,  pi.  9,  Ko.  1!,  p.  47;  Kleiner,  p.  92;  Scialbi,  pi.  XLII.  1.S6.  No  367 
(P.  H.  O.I7m.);  pi.  LXV,  Xos.  169.  171  (H  015iii,i,  Kleiner,  pp.  f. 

"1  owe  the  infonitation  on  the  Metropolitan  figures  to  the  kindness  of  Mi&s  Christine  Alex- 
ander, who  allowed  mc  to  cxa.minc  them.  The  same  courtesy  was  given  me  by  Hr.  R.  A  Hi|gini 
in  the  British  Museum  and  by  the  aoUKMrities  of  the  BibliotUque  nationale. 

^^Hesprria.  V.  1936,  p.  173,  and  j*  and  m  nnHmliitcd  piece.  P.  H.  ol  the  latceal  fiagiiKiit, 
OuO^Sm.  See  above,  119. 

**  British  Museum  Cat  C  36.  From  Aigina,  1893. 

***«iJUIdkfi»f,  'Art'ctm  |i>«i^  tr  tf  MiamSf  KmmUtv,  'An-  IV,  191^  Om^  p.  5,  fig.  5. 

"  T  162^  from  Section  Q,cisleni  at  74/ H.  P.  H.  0083  m.  Oval  vent  The  evidence  for  the 
dsiiqg  of  diii  detail  will  lie  preaeated  ^  G.  R.  EdwaidSi  He  pleees  the  eoaiaitt  fnm  the  hie 
BSoood  century  into  the  seGOod  ^panrler  of  fkt  fifst  tnutuij  mx. 

»AenpaliB  low,  1273.  I  owe  nqr  knowledge  «f  Ms  fragment  to  a  pho^fnab  Mndhr  ajvea 
ne  fcgr  R.  V.  Nieholls  and  penousion  to  repraduee  it  to  Mr.  Mfliadei. 
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worn  and  dull,  on  our  20a  and  even  weaker  on  20b  and  on  the  Pnyx  pieces.  But  the 
Acrc^lis  fragment  does  not  actually  derive  from  the  same  type  as  ours,  because  the 
right  leg  is  advanced  and  the  drapery  is  drawn  t^tly  rather  than  loosdy  over  the 
right  breast.  The  type  must  rather  ha\'e  been  very  close  to  that  of  a  figure  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (06.1113,  PI.  34),"  which  shows  all  these  details  in  a  style 
very  like  that  of  our  No.  19,  if  finer.  The  head  of  this  Metropolitan  piece  is  also 
simihu-  to  our  No.  28.  The  drapery  style  is  of  the  simplest  "  Tanagra  "  phase.  The 
linear  folds  drop  directly  from  waist  to  hem,  keeping  flat  surfaces  and  maintaining  an 
even  flow  like  that  on  the  drapery  of  the  Mantineia  Basis  and  of  other  reliefs  o£ 
that  period.'*  These  two  types,  then,  would  seem  to  have  been  created  in  Athens. 

Certam  other  Museum  pieces  indicate  the  further  development'*  Since  this  type 
is  rare,  distinguished,  and  ddinitdy  rdated  to  oar  shop,  it  mis^t  be  profitable  to  trace 
the  sequence  so  far  as  it  is  known,  down  to  tiie  latest  dalaUe  exanqde  mentioned 
above  (Agora  T  1626). 

To  date  Museum  pieces,  which  have  no  context,  is  at  best  a  treacherous  luder- 
taking.  The  arrangement  that  I  suggest  is  based  not  only  on  stylistic  analysts,  but 
even  more  on  technical  analysis,  which  at  the  moment  seems  niore  reliable.  By  com- 
paring these  Museum  pieces  with  dated  fragments  from  the  Agora,  I  have  been 
able  to  place  them  in  general  periods;  the  detailed  evidence  for  this  analysis  must 
await  the  publication  of  full  evidence  in  my  later  artides. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  that  the  scale  of  all  the  diild  examples,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  is  almost  identical.  There  was,  then,  no  unchanged  series  of 
moulds  taken  from  figurines,  but  apparently,  the  repetition  of  the  type,  virtually 
undianged,  by  coroplasts  of  succeeding  generations,  who,  however  unooosdously,  did 
manage  to  infuse  something  of  the  spirit  of  thdr  own  age  into  each  re-creation.  It  is 
for  us  to  formulate  and  evaluate  these  changes. 

Three  fine  and  one  poor  version  of  this  type  are  known  to  me  in  Museums.  The 
finest  of  tiiese  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  piece  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(07.28&31,  PL  35).  It  remains  frontal,  but  the  modellmg  is  far  moie  delicate 
than  on  ours,  or  indeed,  on  the  somewhat  similar  Metropolitan  piece  mentioned  above 
(06. 1113).  The  simple  linear  folds  of  our  No.  19  have  been  enriched  by  reworking 

"  Metropolitan  Museum  06.  1113.  H  0  14,^  m.  No  vent.  TK  II,  p.  14,  2. 

'♦Kleiner,  ])p.  127  ff.  dates  the  Mantincm  Ba.sis  ca.  330-320  B.C.  which  date  seems  to  fit  our 
evidence  more  reasonably  than  Susserotfs  dating  of  shortly  after  300  B.C.,  Griechische  PhuHk  itt 
4.  JahrhundtrU  vor  Christus,  Fnnkf  ort,  1938,  124.  C.  Blumd,  Hermts  tines  Praxitths,  Baden* 
Bwfen.  1948,  pp.  46  ft.  dates  the  Basn  in  the  period  ea.  340-320  B.C. 

"Most  are  listed  in  TK  TI,  p.  55,  8:  a)  Llriti.h  MucfinM  C  308  (11  0  lOm.),  PI.  35;b)  Vienn 
(apparently  not  exactly  the  same  type)  ;  c)  Taris,  Cabmct  de  medailles,  now  Biblioth^uc  n«*i^^U 
No.  69  (H,  0.12  m.),  ova!  vent.  PI.  35.  Add  d)  Metrofwlitan  Museum  07286^1  (H.  Q.U5in.),nO 
vent,  PI.  35 ;  and  e)  British  Museum  C  36  (H.  0.113  m.),  icctaaeolar  vent,  from  Ajrina.  PL  36: 
ONauplia  No.  358  (R  0.27m.).  n.  «i. 
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into  systems  and  by  delicate  variations  of  strengtli  and  of  texture.  The  head»  realisti- 
cally diildlike,  wearing^  the  hair  in  twisted  rolls,  a  variant  of  the  mdon  coiffure,  is 

tilted  at  an  engapinp  anple.  It  is  a  little  masterpiece  in  the  finest  "  Tanagra  style." 
But  the  fabric,  which  is  of  deeper  buff  clay,  harder  and  technically  more  advanced 
than  that  which  cliaracterizes  the  work  of  our  coroplast,  indicates  that  we  should 
place  this  piece  somewhere  around  the  turn  of  the  fourth  into  the  third  century.  Prob- 
ably at  about  the  same  time  was  made  the  adult  version  in  Nauplia,  which  cannot  lie 
far  from  Metropolitan  ISftiseum  06.1113. 

Another  example,  in  the  British  Museum  (  C  308,  PI.  35),  despite  a  superficial 
resemblance,  is  really  very  different  in  spirit  from  the  preceding  pieces.  The  formulae 
for  the  folds  are  the  same,  but  the  mood  has  changed.  The  folds  of  the  himation  do 
not  swing  clearly  across  the  b(x!y,  as  they  do  on  the  Metropolitan  example,  but  they 
start,  hesitate,  and  die  in  mid  course  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  rhythm  is  no 
longer  gently  repeated  in  vertical  ruling,  but  the  course  of  the  folds  is  now  vague, 
without  dear  systems,  even  without  much  definition  of  surface.  The  features  of  the 
head  also  betray  the  same  impressionistic  flavor;  the  sqiiinting  eyes  are  defined  only 
by  their  upper  lids.  In  the  hair,  this  vagueness  is  somewhat  redeemed  by  hasty  touches 
of  the  graver,  incisive  rather  than  plastic.  The  fabric  is  dark,  fairly  hard,  retaining 
considerable  chalky  white  slip;  ^  there  is  no  vent  These  detafls  aU  point  to  a  date 
in  the  late  third  or  early  second  century  for  this  version. 

Somewhat  out  of  the  direct  Athenian  course  of  development  is  the  figure  of  a  little 
girl  with  a  fan  from  Aigina,  in  the  British  Museum  (C  36,  PI.  36).  It  deviates  from 
the  foregoing  type  in  the  following  elements:  the  figure  is  thin  and  pinched;  the 
himation  is  almost  without  folds ;  the  chiton  falls  in  systems  of  tubular  folds  that  find 
parallels  on  many  figures  of  the  late  third  century;  the  left  foot,  protruding  awk- 
wardly, seems  out  of  scale.  All  these  details  would  fit  well  among  figures  of  the 
later  third  century,  as  would  also  the  type  of  face,  the  wreath,  the  coiffure,  with  a 
bunchy  knot  low  on  the  neck,  the  dark  fabric,  retaining  its  thick  slip,  and  the  fact 
that  the  figure  has  a  rectangular  vent.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  piece  is  an  interesting 
example  of  a  local  imitation  of  a  good  Attic  type,  possibly  even  earlier  than  British 
Museiun  C  308. 

The  evidence  regarding  a  version  in  the  Bibliothcque  nationale  (PI.  35)  is  rather 
surprising.  Superficially  it  too  resembles  the  Metropolitan  Museum  No.  G7. 286. 31. 

But  it  is  more  elongated,  particularly  below  the  waist.  It  is  of  hard,  light  yellow 
fabric  and  carries  an  oval  vent.  The  feet  jirotrude  (  the  left  foot  is  missing)  with 
the  toes  pointed  sharply  outward.  The  neck  is  long.  The  head  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  British  Museum  C  306,  but  is  different  in  significant  details.  In  the  plump  face 

'*Cf.  Hesptria,  II,  1933,  p.  335;  IV,  1935,  p.  211  (on  a  piece  of  the  second  century  ax.,  a 
tUckwIiitc  chalky  ilip). 
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the  features  are  small  and  casually  set  rather  than  throwing  as  integral  parts  of  the 
whole  visage.  The  eyes  are  completely  blurred.  The  mouth  is  set  high  under  the 
hunpy  nose  and  emphasized  by  two  lines  that  run  to  the  oorners  from  the  nostrils.  The 
lips  nui  parallel,  without  meeting  at  the  corners.  These  features  find  close  analogies 
in  the  heads  from  an  Agora  cistern  of  the  first  ctmtury  k.c."  Tf  tViis  seems  surprising, 
one  has  only  to  check  the  drapery  with  several  fragments  from  the  same  cistern.  The 
deep  regular  folds  run  with  rounded  ridges  and  deep  furrows  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  width  and  of  a  mediantcal  evenness,  partictdarly  over  the  shoulders.  Occasion- 
ally the  monotony  of  these  flutings  is  relie\  cd  hy  a  slight  waver  or  nick,  just  as  it 
occurs  on  the  lower  chiton  of  the  figure  in  the  Hiblinthefiue  nationale.  Moreover,  the 
fabric  not  only  is  very  dose  to  that  of  the  parallels  indicated,  but  a  careless  tendency 
to  leave  the  stirface  of  the  figure  unwiped,  with  tiny  bits  of  day  still  adhering  to  it, 
apparent  on  the  hat,  face  and  drapery  of  the  Paris  example,  is  observable  in  many 
of  the  terracottas  found  in  the  later  Hellenistic  deposits  of  the  Agora.  Finally,  the 
StyUstic  aihnity  between  this  figure  and  that  from  the  Agora  (T  1626)  would  indi- 
cate that  tfiey  are  not  very  far  apart.  As  most  of  the  figures  mentioned  above,  though 
found  in  first  century  deposits,  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  later  second  century, 
and  since  T  1626  is  in  fresher  conclitinn  and  more  likely  to  be  later,  we  might  assume 
that  the  Paris  example  can  still  be  daie  l  in  the  late  second  century. 

T  1626,  found  in  a  deposit  of  the  tlurd  quarter  of  the  first  century  B.C.  is  a  suit- 
able candidate  for  the  last  in  out  aeries.  It  is  of  coarse,  dark,  thidc-walled  fabric, 
covered  with  a  chalky  uhite  slip;  it  carries  an  oval  vent.  The  proportions  are  surely 
later  than  those  of  the  preceding-  firnire,  for  they  are  markedly  elongated,  with  pinched 
shoulders.  The  protruding  feet  are  very  large  and  upset  the  balance  by  their  sharp 
angles.  Although  ^  drapery  follows-  the  original  model  with  surprish^  fidelity, 
plasticity  and  even  the  formula  to  which  plasticity  bad  been  reduced  in  the  second 
century  have  both  died  out,  to  be  echoed  in  an  inx^sed  linear  style,  clearly  a  further 
degeneration  of  the  linear  style  of  T  2628. 

The  relative  sequence,  then,  seems  dear.  A  glance  at  the  succession  indicates 
graphically  how  the  tendency  toward  emphasis  on  the  vertical  makes  for  elongation 
and  a  loss  of  mass  down  the  \ou^  Hellenistic  age.  Such  a  tendency  is  visible  in  all 
Hellenistic  art,  from  architecture  to  sculpture ;  it  is  vividly  exemplified  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  one  type.  Later,  as  we  study  the  groups  of  other  phases  of  the  Hellen- 
istic period,  we  shall  be  able  to  check  our  suggested  dating  and  to  indicate  the  full 
picture  of  which  this  glimpse  gives  us  a  foretaste.  The  Agora  and  Pnyx  fall  between 
350-325  B.C.  The  latest  of  the  series,  T  1626,  found  as  it  was  in  fairly  good  con- 

"  Ci-Stern  in  Section  r.  ''5  '  KM,  called  the  Kybclc  Cistern,  to  be  piilili^'icil  later  by  both  G.  R. 
Edw-ards  and  myself.  Mr.  Edwardj,  considers  that  the  contents  are  SuUan  debris,  discarded  in  the 
third  quarter  of  Che  first  century  B.C.  One  head  (T  909)  U  shown  on  PL  35;  also  the  drapety 
(T2628}. 
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dition  in  a  deposit  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  ceiuury  B.C.,  can  scarcely  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  very  bte  second  century.  It  is  startling  to  realize  the  implications  of 
this  analysis.  The  type  must  have  lived  for  some  250  \  e.-irs  virtually  utichanj,'ed.  We 
can  now  begin  to  appreciate  the  dtfTiculties  involved  in  the  dating  of  Hellenistic 
figBrines.  Type  and  style,  even,  tell  us  little  over  wide  periods;  the  most  variable 
clement  is  the  technique.  We  must  therefore  jilace  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  on 
technical  minutiae  during  the  course  of  our  study  uf  terracottas. 

The  rdktkn  of  these  figures  to  major  sculpture  is  a  study  which  can  be  pnditaUe 
only  after  a  great  deal  of  material  hns  been  reviewed.  Suffice  to  say  here  that  the  type 
of  the  round-faced  girl,  standing  simply,  lifting  a  corner  of  her  drapery,  appears  in 
marble  sculptture,  both  in  relief  and  in  the  round,  at  about  the  time  that  it  was  most 
popular  in  terracotta,  that  is,  ca.  325-275  B.C.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  girls  on  the 
grave  reliefs  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  presumably  all  before  317  b.c."  Others 
are  statues,  like  those  in  the  Gl>'ptothek  and  in  Delphi"  The  general  style  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Mantinea  Basis,  which  is  probably  to  be  dated  at  this  period.**  As  has 
frequently  been  noted,  the  Muses  are  essentially  "  Tanagras  "  undoubtedly  of  Attic 
inspiration.**  Their  folds  hang  in  thin,  clear-cut  verticals  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
the  folds  on  our  figurines.  The  other  reliefs  of  tht.s  cycle  .';how  the  same  facial  canon, 
the  same  proportions,  the  same  gently  furrowed  verticals,  uncomplicated  by  secondary 
movements.**  These  characteristics  also  occur  on  many  other  early  "  Tanagras."  ** 
Wc  have  therefore  reason  to  relate  the  whole  body  of  material  to  the  mood  of  the 
period  just  at  the  end  of  the  career  of  Alexander.  The  correlation  between  figurines 
atld  sculpture  is  new  and  presages  the  interrelation  of  the  media,  that  to  become  so 
mnch  exploited  during  the  IIelleni5tic  at^e. 

Of  the  two  draped  fragments,  Nos.  22-23,  little  can  be  said  save  that  they  increase 
the  mmiber  of  miniatures  in  our  depodt.  Even  more  insignificant  fragments  were 
left  uncatalogiicd.  In  No.  22  the  larger  scale,  hic:hf'r  waist,  and  closer-fitting  chiton 
differ  from  those  of  No.  19,  but  these  two  caniiiU  he  very  far  apart  in  date.  No.  21, 

"A.  Come,  Dk  altuchen  Grabretieft,  Berlin.  1900,  pis.  CLVI,  No.  815;  CXLVII,  No.  878; 
CCXXVI,  No.  1100.  Cf.  also  Agora  T  1823,  a  figrjrine  of  a  girl  holding  a  bird,  in  much  the  same 
apirit,  (torn  37  /  KA,  a  context  innstty  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  and  also  Seiatb^ 
pi.  XX,  23  (s  grave  relief). 

"  Professor  Bernard  .A^liniole  kindly  showed  OW  M  excellent  example  in  a  muUe  itrtll*tlT 
presumably  of  the  fourth  century,  recently  aoi)aired  by  the  British  Museum,  Inv.  1951^1.1.  The 
advanced  leg  ia  relaxed.  This  figure  las  midi  in  eanKn  with  tiie  spirit  of  our  figurines.  Cf. 
for  somewhat  more  smbitieHS  WMOb  A.  W.  tamtmeB,  Lattr  Crwdk  Scvdpturt,  pi.  21,  p.  17;  VL 
Bidwr,  Gruekistkt  TVaclkl,  Bcilfai.  1994,  pL  36l  Note  lint  on  these  the  pose  is  siintlar  and  tut 
rdned  leg  is  tfanist  fonmid. 

••See  above  note  74k 

"Xkiner,  pp.  \27tt. 

••Cf.  SosBerott,  op.  cit.,  pi.  25. 

••ifivik.  Atu.,  UV.  1939,  pp.  447  ff.,  figs.  14  ff. 
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although  complete  save  for  the  bead,  adds  nothing  to  our  information,  largely  because 
it  is  a  dull  piece  from  a  dull  mould.  In  scale  and  in  theme,  it  is  comparable  iHtii  types 
later  than  Nos.  19-26,  but  it  k  not  easity  dnplkated.  It  seems  most  at  home  asaong 

the  figtjrines  of  the  same  scale  and  fabric  from  the  Thesmophorion  on  the  Pnyx.** 
The  undifferentiated  detail  and  the  ba^e.  cast  in  one  mould  with  the  body,  suggest  that 
it  is  still  a  product  of  the  earliest  "  Tanagra  "  style. 

FtoMAUC  Ritual  Ficurbs:  Nos. 

Three  heads  derive  from  types  that  faelonif  to  the  old  terracotta  tradition.  One 

is  No.  24,  a  head  carrying  a  well-shaped  hydria.  It  comes  from  a  common  votive  type 
that  is  present  in  many  fourth  century  deposits."  No.  25  follows  the  ancient  mourning;: 
type  which  appears  in  just  this  form  even  as  early  as  the  seventh  century ;  the  hands 
are  laid  flat  on  the  head.**  These  two  types  died  out  during  the  Hellenistic  period.  But 
that  of  No.  26,  the  flute-player,  continued."  This  head,  with  the  hair  pulled  into  a 
peak  over  the  forehead  according  to  a  fourth  century  fashion,  probably  dates  around 
the  middle  of  the  century,  like  the  one  from  Olynthos.'^  Both  resemble  the  head  of  a 
fdece  said  to  come  from  Athens  **  of  whidi  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  also  like  that 
of  one  of  the  actors  from  an  Attic  grave^roup  of  the  same  date.** 

Fem.m-e  Heads:  Nos.  27-36 

A  ntimber  of  head?,  now  detached  from  their  bodies,  belonp^ed  to  simple  draped 
female  types.  The  large  number  implies  a  preponderant  interest  in  that  subject  at 
the  time  of  the  dumping  of  material  from  our  shop.  These  heads  are  all  miniature, 
ranging  from  0.019  m.  to  0.029  m.  in  height  The  figures,  then,  would  have  been 

ca.  0.11  m.  to  0.20  m.  high.  They  are  homogeneous  in  fabric  and  in  style.  They  are 
sufiicicntly  well-preserved  to  be  late  products  of  our  shop.  Most  of  them  belong  to 
types  of  the  earliest  "  Tanagras,"  such  as  Nos.  19  ff.  Two  wear  the  himation  drawn 
Up  over  the  head,  a  very  popular  style  at  Tanagra  (Nos.  27-28).  The  oval  face  with 

**  Hesperia,  V,  1936,  p.  173,  fig.  19,  especially  h  and  m. 

TK  I,  p.  156,  4-6;  K.  A.  Rhomaios,  'Apx-  AcAt.,  VI,  1920-21,  pp.  90  ff.,  figs.  24  f. ;  Goldman, 
Entruis,  pp.  255  ff.,  figs.  315  flF.,  particularly  fig.  316, 6 ;  Hesperia.  IX,  1940.  p.  472,  fig.  164,  No.  52 ; 
Newton.  Discovtries,  pi.  LX,  fig.  10.  p.  379;  Lindos,  I,  pp.  705  ff.,  Nos.  3003-12,  pi.  140;  Wicgand 
and  Schradcr,  Priene,  p.  159,  fig.  140  may  belong  to  the  third  century. 

••Early  examples:  Arch.  Ans.,  XLVIII,  1933,  p.  282,  fig.  16.  Breitenstein,  Terracotlas  in 
fk«  Dan.  Nat.  Mus.,  pi.  41,  No.  340. 

•"Cf.  Olynthtu,  VII,  pL  37,  No.  29B  (U.  0.126  m.)  Limdes,  I,  pL  142,  Na  3043  (P.  H. 
OJOTStn.). 

Olynthus.  VII.  No.  298,  pi.  37.  (H.  0.126m.). 
TK  II,  p.  140,  3  (H.  0.1S5  m.). 
■*See  bdow  p.  143,  note  129. 
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small  features,  thin  cheeks,  and  pointed  chin,  is  often  called  "  Praxitelean."  No.  28 
finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum."  The  scale  seems  identical 
with  ours ;  the  small  mouth  and  sharply  defined  orditb  seem  to  bdong  to  the  eariieat 

phase  of  the  "  Tanagra  style."  *• 

Another  facial  type  also  occurs  among  these  heads:  the  round  childish  shape 
widl  chubby  checks  and  pursed  features  (Nos.  31-32).  It  comes  in  on  the  latest 
grave-reliefs  from  Athens.  Judging  by  the  earlier  character  of  the  modelling  of  the 
few  children's  faces  at  Olynthos,"  we  may  suppose  that  the  new  attempt  to  differen- 
tiate the  face  of  a  child  from  that  of  an  adult,  like  the  attempt  to  show  the  boyish 
body,  began  just  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  Our  figure  (No.  19)  of  which  the 
head  and  body  are  both  preserved,  shows  that  no  really  childish  form  had  been  achieved 
at  the  time  of  the  Coroplast'.s  Dump.  Both  heads  and  bodies  are  still  fairiy  mature. 

The  hair  on  several  bare  heads  (Nos.  29-32)  is  arranged  in  a  coiffure  generally 
called  "  melonenfrisur."  A  series  of  deep  parallel  waves  or  twists  run  back  from 
the  forehead  to  a  large  flat  coil  of  plaits  at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  coiffure  also 
occurs  on  the  complete  figure,  No.  19.  That  jjives  a  total  of  five  examples  in  our 
deposit.  It  seems  clear  tliat  they  must  all  date  ai  ahout  the  same  time  as  the  draped 
figure,  that  is,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  These  examples  of  a 
coiffure  usually  considered  to  have  begun  in  Hellenistic  times  are  decidedly  ititcrest- 
ing."  Variants,  or  prototypes,  of  this  coiffure  occur  on  a  few  grave-reliefs  that  must 
date  before  the  decree  of  Demetrius  in  317  n.c.°°  On  these  reliefs,  the  plaits  are 
wminrl  round  the  head  rather  than  at  the  back  of  it.  This  seems  to  be  an  early  stage 
of  the  true  riieion  coiffure.  The  plaits  appear  wound  in  a  coil  around  the  back  of  the 
head  not  only  on  the  heads  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  but  also  on  a  contemporary 
head  from  the  Agora  that  was  found  in  a  context  probably  to  be  associated  with  the 
building  activities  of  Lykourgos  (338-326  B.C.)."  A  similar  coiffure  is  more  delicately 

"  Scr  .ibi.vf  p.  1.M  and  PI.  34. 

'=  ri_  Arclu  Ar.:  .  UV ,  1939,  p.  434,  fig.  23. 

"  E.  K  Olynihus.  IV,  pi.  42.  No.  3W :  Vll,  pi.  36.  No.  280,  pi.  56.  .Vos.  397-8. 

•*  Kleiner,  p.  15,  places  the  bcKinning  of  thi.s  coiffure  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  eCBtltiy, 
Cf.  E,  Schmidt,  Jahrb.,  XLVII,  1932,  p.  284,  who  cites  grave  reliefs  tl«t  do  not  seem  to  me  so 
pertinent  U  those  iistcfi  in  the  following  nnte. 

"Conze.  Alt.  Grobreliefs,  pi.  CCX.X.XVIII,  No.  1131  (<kted  by  H.  Diepohkr,  Dk  attiuiun 
Grabreiiefs,  Berlin,  1931.  p.  47  m  of  ca.  350  ti.c.)  and  pi.  LXXI,  No.  297  (dated  by  Dlspddcr, 
op.cit..p.Sl,9solca,3AO-330wc).  CL  S6taaiM,Gr.  PlaM^p,m,sL2S.  four  vdief s  ifaawiw 
rdatedooiifiifes,  dated  tySisNnittM.  300  ■£.,whidi,  OB  onre*ideine,qi^^  Cf! 
A.  Adrktii,  "  Aimotsiioiii  i«  akmie  Teste  del  IV  accoilo  a  Crista^"  Artt  Pigtntwt,  II,  1946,  pp. 
218  ff..  pis.  LXXIV,  f.  Adiisni  dMcs  tins  head  <«.  400  but,  as  Dr.  Scfdl  fau  pointed  out  to 
mt,  die  stjrie  is  ^  to  die  MstnraliOQ  «f  die  features  in  ^laaier,  «*ieb  shodd  note  properiy  be 
lilKdKMe<mpl.LXXVI. 

"  T  2983,  from  a  cutting  in  the  floor  of  the  Sqii.irc  Building  which  preceded  the  Stoa  of 
Attak>siforitsd)aracterBiiddale^/fM^ma,XIX,  19S0,p.  322;XX,  19Sl.p.53.  (P.  H.  0X)45 m.). 
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rendered  on  the  head  of  a  fine  figiiriiu'  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  (PI.  36)."  The 
features,  with  the  crisp-lidded  e>es,  the  long,  straight  nose,  and  liie  mouth  set  off  by 
grooves  running  op  to  the  nostrils  are  not  unlike  those  of  our  small  head  No.  29. 
Another  similar,  much  battered  head  comes  from  an  Agora  well  closely  contemporary 
with  the  later  Demeter  Cistern  terracottas,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  very  end  of  the 
fourth  century."  All  this  evidence  indicates  that  this  type  of  melon  coitfure  flourished 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Metropolitan  figure  just  cited  also 
ties  in  with  others  of  its  type,"  and  with  the  way  in  which  our  No.  19  lifts  the  drapery 
with  the  left  hand.  Thus  we  find  close  interrelations  between  figures  which  wear  the 
same  type  of  melon  coiffure.  The  single  phases  of  the  variants  of  coiffure  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  a  very  long  life,  probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  seoond  phase  of  the  meloa  coiffure,  in  which  the  plaits  at  the  bade  of  the 
head  have  lost  tb(  nature  of  a  ooil  and  assumed  ^t  of  a  bun,  is  prestunably  to  be 
dated  early  in  the  third  century  b.c,  on  the  evidence  of  an  example  from  Corinth  and 
of  others  from  Chatby.""  The  bun  turns  into  a  knot  fairly  early  in  the  third  century 
and  becomes  the  best  known  form  of  melon  coiffure,  of  which  innumerable  examples 
exist  from  all  over  the  Gredc  world.*"^  Its  subsequent  history  will  be  treated  In  later 
articies* 

The  moulds  for  standing  draped  types  of  women  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  are 
mostly  too  fragmentary  to  be  of  interest.  None  shows  a  "  Tanagra  type."  The  moulds 
for  female  heads  (Nos.  35-36)  show  that  these  heads  were  modelled  in  the  same 
mould  with  the  figure  instead  of  separatdy  as  on  mom  daborate  pieoes.  The  curious 
"  Directoire  **  curls  projecting  from  the  Imk  of  die  head  on  No.  86  find  parallets  only 
on  a  group  of  ambitious  figrires  of  which  the  Girl  with  the  Duck  is  the  most  famous.'*" 
It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  close  stylistic  interrelations  of  these  pieces  with  our 
mould  and  with  Metropolitan  Museum  07.286.31  (PI.  35)  that  several  also  incline 

Metropolitan  Museum  Inv.  06.  1138  (H.  0.182 m.). 
**  T  1214  from  Se^on  r,  Well  I,  dated  by  a  kantharos  and  loomweight  as  close  to  the  time  of 
the  Demeter  Qiteni.  tliat  is,  at  ffae  very  md  of  the  fointli  ontiuy  mjc  I  owe  ddi  dkttng  to  Locj 

Talcoft. 

'»  Arch.  Ans.,  LIV.  1939,  y.  431,  fi^s.  21-22;  Kleiner,  pi.  2,  p.  52. 

Corinth,  XII,  pi.  23,  No.  268 :  the  deposit  was  dated  by  three  coins,  ranging  from  300-243 
B.C. ;  Sciatbi,  pi.  XXI.  No.  26  (a  stele),  pi.  XUI.  154  (No.  350).  pi.  LXV,  167,  169  ff.  (Nos.  155. 
368)  (figurines).  Cf.  abovc  undated  specimen,  prabtbly  from  Athens,  AtOl  An*^  LTV,  1939, 
p.  431,  figs.  21  f. 

E.  g.  Z&hner,  Gr.  KhpptpUga,  figs.  108-112;  for  odiers,  see  Kleiiier,  p.  15  md  notes  on 

p.  271. 

^TK  II.  p.  /,  5  and  7.  Schneider-Lengycl,  Gr.  Terrakotten,  pi.  72,  which  is  related  to 
Breitenstein.  TerracoHc.s  of  the  Danish  Nat.  Mus.,  pi.  75,  No.  609  with  full  bibliognpl^  of  the 
related  group.  Cf.  Kleiner,  p.  168.  who  dates  the  group  in  the  mid  third  century,  which  appesn  in 
me  too  late;  see  ifJwf.,  LIV,  1950.  ppu  443  f. 
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die  head  markedly  and  wear  the  sleeve  cords,  which  have  a  brief  popularity  at  the 
very  cod  of  f  ourdi  century.*" 

Female  Figures:  Seated,  Draped:  Nos.  37-42 

The  seated  female  figures  in  our  deposit  are  all  miniatures.  Two  (Nos.  37<38) 
are  among  the  tiniest  figures  made,  even  smaller  than  others  of  this  ancient  type. 

Originally  it  represented  a  goddess  or  votary  with  her  hand  to  her  breast.  A  few  of 
these  degenerate  miniatures  of  the  old  line  continued  to  be  made  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury."* No.  S9  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  type  that  Furtwingler  identified  on  good 
grounds  as  mourning  women,  who  are  sometimes  shown  seated  by  grave  stelai."*  Our 
example  represents  an  old  woman,  almost  in  caricature.  The  motive  of  the  crossed 
legs,  thou^  it  occurs  earlier,  became  very  popular  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century."" 

The  moulds  for  seated  women  lead  us  farther  back  in  time.  The  earliest,  and 
actually  one  of  the  oldest  types  in  our  deposit,  is  No.  40,  which  represents  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  a  seated  woman.  Similar  figures  from  Olynthos  probably  date  early  in 
the  fourth  century.""  The  rounded  mass  of  wavy  hair  that  surrounds  the  face  is  a 
coiffure  that  was  popular  early  in  the  century  at  Gninth,  Athens,  Olynthos,  and  else- 
where.*" The  mould  for  the  back  of  a  seated  woman  and  child  f  Xo.  41)  is  the  proto- 
type  for  more  elaborate  groups  composed  of  a  woman  and  child,  often  treated  as 
Eros,  in  complicated  positionB.'**  The  only  mould  for  a  miniature.  No.  42,  represents 
a  seated  lady  wrapped  in  her  himation,  which  is  drawn  up  over  her  peaked  hair  and 
across  the  lower  part  of  her  face.  It  is  extremely  small  and  delicately  modelled  in 
the  spirit  that  we  have  defined  as  '*  Tanagraic"  The  taut  drapery  accross  the  arm, 
the  deep  folds  between  the  legs,  the  careful  rendering  of  the  face  arc  all  in  the  best 
"  Tanagra  "  manner.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  no  parallels  from  Tauagra ;  only  echoes 

***!  bise  much  of  nqr  mulerslaiidiiif  ol  this  gratq*  m  sn  unpublished  stpilir  Igr  Un.  StiUwdl, 
wUcb  she  fcncramly  ■bw'sd  wiMi  me, 

*M  rK  I.  PL  M,  1-4  (ttfly  taau^) ;  cL  O,  p.  1C8^  6;  Hesftrw,  XVII,  pL  LXXXVI, 
E  21,  from  i  Corinthin  wdl  of  the  peiiod  <■«.  300  b.c.  (H.  Oj061  m). 

"•^muNlim;  SOom^,  pis.  XV-XVII;  cf.  TK  II,  p.  108,  7;  Hcu?cy,  Terrej  cuius  de 
Louvre,  pt.  28,  4.  These  fipires  inig;hl  possibly  represent  women  fasting,  sitliiiR  on  the  ground 
during  tbr  Thrsnmpliori.i,  cf,  Dculinfi ,  .Ul.  Pcste.  p.  56  and  note  S. 

Ziichncr,  (7r.  Klaf'psf'iegcl .  p.  17.  W^i.  3-4,  KS  18-19,  /Ticliiier  remarks  tliat  crossed  legs 
are  a  common  motive  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur\'  b  r  Tint  it  often  occurs  earlier,  a?-,  for 
cxampip,  on  tlip  S.Trenpli.-igiis  of  Mijurncrs  and  on  certain  figurines  of  actors,  sec  below  p.  142. 
Crossed  le^s  are  also  common  on  it^liefs  of  ca.  33O-320BX.  (SuSiOOtt,  FblMfc,  22)  in  S  mOK 
relaxed  form  than  on  the  figures  mentioned  above. 
Ohnthus,  VII,  pi.  29,  Nus.  224-236, 

"'Connth.  XV.  i.  p1,  34.  Nnv  .56-39;  Hciperia,  SuppL  VII,  p.  142,  fig.  57,  No.  42;  Olynthus, 
Vn,  pi.  48,  Nos  ^riA-^^^. 

Cf .  TK  II,  p.  200, 2  and  6,  developing  to  those  types  shown  on  p.  201. 
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of  the  type  esdst."**  This  piece  seems  to  derive  from  a  tradition  apart  The  dose 

muffling'  may  indicate  that  the  figure  is  an  initiate. 

This  is  the  mould  that  we  previously  noted  as  of  an  earlier  technique  than  most 
of  its  fellows."*  It  may  possibly  be  explained  by  comparing  the  delicate  scale  and 
mo<k]! ir.tr  with  similar  work  on  plastic  reliefs  and  lekythoi,  which  seem  much  more 
closely  related  to  metal  work  than  do  the  small  votive  terracottas.'"  The  possibility 
of  a  new  relation  springing  up  between  the  coroplast  and  the  metal-worker  of  this 
period  must  be  ooosidered  in  another  place. 

An  interesttng  descendant  of  this  type  of  simple  seated  muffled  figure  has  been 
fotmd  in  an  early  second  century  deposit  on  the  North  Slope  of  the  Acropolis."* 
Untouched  by  any  feeling  or  delicacy  such  as  distinguish  our  piece,  this  last  represen- 
tative of  a  long  line  conies  from  a  dull  mould,  apparently  derived  from  one  like  that 
we  are  ooondertng.  The  history  of  the  type,  like  that  of  the  one  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed, is  the  story  of  a  slow  degeneratioa  of  unchanging  features  over  a  period  of 
about  200  years. 

Comic  Figures:  Actors:  Nos.  43-47 

Subjects  drawn  from  tlic  comic  stage  are  prominent  in  the  deposit.  Two  belong 
to  types  that  are  commonly  associated  with  Old  Comedy,  but  actually  the  terracottas 
are  not  popular  until  Old  Comedy  has  died  out.  The  first.  No.  43,  represents  a  slave 
dressed  in  travelling  costume,  wearing  a  pilos  and  carrying,  slung  round  his  ned^ 
an  ov.nl  basket  and  a  flat-bodied  canteen  or  askos.  Others  of  this  type  also  bear  a  huge 
roll  slung  behind  their  shoulders,  of  which  an  unattached  example  survives  in  the 
Cbroplast's  Dump  (No.  71)."*  We  can  see  the  details  of  the  accoutrement  from 
clearer  impressions,  possibly  from  the  same  mould,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bibliotheque  natioTialc  (  PI.  38)."*  Thus  Xanthias  must  have  looked  as  he  carried  the 
stromata,  about  which  he  was  everlastingly  groanint^  on  his  jonrnev  to  the  under- 
world."" No.  44  is  of  the  same  old  tradition,  of  equal  scale  and  dull  impression.  Both 
belong  to  the  type  of  actor  most  popular  at  Olyntiios."*  Our  second  example  shades 

»•  YK  II,  p.  108  for  the  general  type. 
See  above  p.  125. 

"*Cf.  Hesptria,  VIII,  1939.  pp.  313  f.;  F.  Courby,  Les  Vasts  gncs  d  r^s,  Fmu,  1922, 
pp.  169  ff. 

»*Hesperia.  IV,  1935,  p.  210,  fip.  14c  (H.  eo.  0X>5  ID.). 

***TK  II,  p.  414,  4;  cf.  5  and  p.  415. 

'"£fn7.  Mus.  Cat.  C  238  (H.  0.086ni.).  Bought  in  Athens  in  1880.  Solid.  Cbiy  bfOwnish; 
might  be  Boeotiaa.  The  photograph  is  by  the  courtesy  of  R.  A.  Higgins  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Mnnun.  BibKoOiiqne  mtioaak,  Fui$,  No.  157.  H.  (restored)  ca.  0.09  m.  Clay  light 
yellow ;  could  be  .^ttk.  S6&L  I  Owe  the  pbotogiqili  to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Babdon  and  the  Bib> 
liotheque  nationale. 

"•Aristophanes,  Ran.,  I6S  and^OSINM. 
OlyiUhus.  VII,  No.  297. 
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his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  gazes  into  the  distance.'"  This  is  the  attitude  taken  by  a 

performer  in  the  Skops,  the  horned-owl  dance  mentioned  by  Aeschylus.*'*  It  has  been 
variously  described  by  the  lexicographers,  but  by  far  the  best  elucidation  of  our  type 
is  given  by  Athenaeus :  "  The  Skops  is  a  ligure  (of  the  dance)  in  which  men  look 
away  vritb  the  tips  of  tiie  fingers  arched  over  the  fordiead."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
scene  in  comedy,  as  in  Alice  in  the  Looking-Glass,  in  which  a  slave  would  look  off  stage 
and  humorously  describe  the  coming  \  isitor  in  parody  of  tragedy. 

These  two  pieces  wear  the  costume  that  appears  to  be  that  of  Old  Comedy.'"  It 
consists  of  a  short,  close-fitting  jerkin,  showing  a  large  phailos;  the  hair  is  left  plain 
or  a  pointed  cap,  ^  pitost  is  worn.  The  mask  has  a  )aag,  sharfdy-pointed  beard 
{cr4>rtvriTTuryo)v)  below  a  broad,  grinning  mouth,  of  whidi  the  Opening  is  only  a  wide 
slit.  The  deep-set  eyes  are  rather  small. 

In  the  following  examples  (Nos.  45,  a-d),  though  the  costume  remains  the  same, 
the  mask  differs  markedly.  The  hair  rises  around  the  face  in  a  thick  roll,  known  as 
the uft^ipa ;  the  brows  are  arched  sharply  above  the  popping  eyes ;  the  beard  is  rounded, 
forming  the  rim  of  a  large,  gaping  mouth,  which  is  shaped  like  a  megaphone.  All  this 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Bieber  as  the  costume  of  Middle  Comedy."'  It  still  shows  the 
phaUos,  but  in  other  respects  it  approaches  the  costume  of  New  Comedy.  We  have 
in  our  deposit,  therefore,  an  interesting  combination  of  both  early  and  later  types, 
indicating  that  this  is  a  ptriod  of  transition. 

Our  four  fragments  from  the  same  or  very  similar  moulds  (Nos.  45  a-d)  are 
on  a  slightly  larger  scale  than  Nos.  43^.  Their  type  is  that  of  the  seated  slave.  The 
upper  parts  are  certainly  to  be  related  to  the  hiwer  parts  (Nos.  46-47),  none  of  which, 
unfortunately  joins.  Together  they  make  up  a  type  of  which  the  British  Museum 
possesses  a  well  prescrved  example  (PI.  38)."'  The  slave  has  evidently  fled  to  the 
household  altar  tor  refuge,  to  nurse  his  ear,  which  has  just  been  boxed.  The  impudent 

"•r/CII.  p.  418.  I  and  2. 

"•Aeschylus,  Trag.  Crate.  Frag.  (Nauck,  2nd  edition),  26. 


furvTov  KiKvfiTuiKOTiaf.  Cf.  Pollu.x,  IV,  103;  Hesychius,  s.v.  vTotTKorov  x'po<  F-  Weege,  Dtr  ToHf  M 
der  Antike,  Halle.  1926,  p.  90. 

M.  Bicber,  Die  Denkmaier  sum  TkttttmrwettH  im  Ai^um,  fierlia  aad  Letpag,  1920  (hoe- 
after  Tht^mufstii),  p.  135.  pi.  73,  4. 

M.  Bieber,  History  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theatre,  Princeton,  1939  (Ijercafter.  History), 
p.  86;  cf.  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  "  South  Italian  Vases  and  Attic  Drama,"  Class.  Quart,,  XLII,  1948, 
pp.  19  f.  su(;gests  that  the  shift  to  the  more  modest  costume  of  New  Comedy  may  be  comweted 
with  the  legislation  of  Demetrios  of  Phaleroa  in  317  B.C. 

"■Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  C90.  Bought  in  .Athens;  marked  "  Peiracus,  1868;"  H.  0.12m.  Orange- 
yellow  ctay;  could  be  Attic,  but  urlikr  th<'  fnliric  of  the  Cm nplast's  Dump.  I  owe  the  photograph 
to  the  courtesy  of  R.  .A.  Higgins  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mtiseiun.  The  type  is  ahom  TK 
II,  p,  4  IS,  ')  lixanipks  have  been  found  at  Tanagra.  Cf.  A.  Kofte.  **  AirKioiagta^hg  Stodica  SOf 
alten  Komodie."  Jaltrb.  VIII,  1893,  p.  82,  fig.  6,  Nos.  59-62.  H.  Luschey,  "  KomSdieB-Madden," 
Canynud,  Heidclbcrgcr  Bcitragc  zur  antikcn  Kunst,  Heidelberg,  1942,  pp.  71  f. 
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slave,  enjoying  the  immunity  of  the  altar,  was  a  very  {XJpular  type  even  into  Roman 
times ;  ours  are  among  the  earliest  examples.  The  later  developments  are  numerous 
and  delightfully  varied."* 

Enough  evidence  is  now  at  hand  to  indicate  the  typological  development  of  actor 
statuettes  through  the  fourth  century.  The  technique  and  style  of  our  earlier  examples 
( Nos.  43-44 )  clearly  belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  than  the  other  group.  We  can  safely 
assume,  then,  since,  as  we  pointed  out,  this  is  the  typw  most  common  at  Olynthos, 
that  it  is  a  creation  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Just  when  did  the  new 
type  come  in? 

In  general,  the  Olynthos  type  of  mask  is  transitional  between  the  earliest  and 
the  intermediate  types.  The  spcira  and  the  pop-eyes  occur,  but  the  beard  is  still  pointed 
and  the  mouth  is  only  partially  open.  An  approximation  of  the  megaphone  type  of 
beard  appears  on  a  bronze  statuette,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  the  fixed  New 
Comedy  type."**  Evidently  at  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  mask  was  undergoing  a 
change,  which  we  find  a  little  more  advanced  in  our  Coroplast's  Dump. 

A  number  of  moulds  for  actors'  heads  were  found  in  a  deposit  in  Corinth  which 
dates  ca.  350-325  b.c.""  These  are  predominantly  of  the  earlier  type,  but  one  mould 
found  among  them  for  a  figurine  of  an  actor  shows  the  megaphone  type  of  beard.'" 
Masks  of  a  somewhat  transitional  character  appear  in  a  group  at  Halai  that  falls 
into  the  period  ca.  390-350  b.c.'"  These  are  typologically  earlier  than  the  masks  found 
on  the  Pnyx  in  the  deposit  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.'"  This  dating 
is  confirmed  by  a  group  of  actors  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  said  to  come  from  a 
g^ave  in  Athens,  of  which  the  types  show  the  wedged-shapcd  beards  with  grinning, 
but  not  gaping  mouths  and  a  modest  speira.  The  group  can  be  closely  dated  by  a 
series  of  interlocking  parallels  close  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.'" 

All  this  evidence,  then,  indicates  that  our  small  early  actors  (Nos.  43-44)  date 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  probably  ca.  375  B.C.,  that  the  Metropolitan 
group  and  its  afiiliates  must  fall  within  the  period  360-340  B.C.,  and  that  our  Nos.  45 
and  others  with  the  new  type  of  mask  must  come  slightly  later,  ca.  330  b.c. 

This  sequence  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  drama 

TK  II.  pp.  418  f.  Bicber,  History,  figs.  209,  210,  416,  etc 
Olynlhus.  X,  pi.  I,  No.  1. 
Corinth,  XV,  i,  pis.  35-36,  Nos.  43-47. 
"*Ibid..  No.  50. 

Hesperia,  XI,  1942.  pi.  XXIII. 
Hesperia.  Suppl.  VII,  p.  149,  fig.  62,  Nos.  71,  75. 
'"Bieber,  History,  pp.  85  ff..  figs.  122-135.  Met.  Mus.  Bull..  IX.  1914,  p.  235.  Webster, 
Class.  Quart.,  XLII.  1948.  pp.  20  f.  Princeton  Art  Museum,  The  Theatre  in  Ancient  Art.  Princeton, 
1951,  Nos.  14-27.  I  liad  the  privilege  of  examining  this  group,  both  at  Princeton,  when  they  were  on 
loan  there,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  curators  of  both  Museums,  Miss 
Jones  and  Miss  Alexander.  The  group  presents  a  most  interesting  combination  of  stylistic  unity 
and  technical  disparity ;  it  should  be  studied  in  detail. 
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during  this  period.'"  Much  of  the  ribaM  spirit  of  Old  Comedy  seems  to  have  lingered 
on  through  the  rather  uninventive  stage  called  Middle  Comedy.  Then  just  as  New 
Comedy  was  begimni^,  ca.  330  b.c.,  new  masks  and  types  come  in.**^  The  change  of 
mnsk  type  may  also  probably  be  associated  with  the  enlargement  of  the  auditorium  of 
the  theatre  under  Lykurgus.'"  For  an  audience  numbering  14,000  or  more,  now 
seated  in  orderly  and  fairly  roomy  quarters  upon  imilt  seats,  a  mask  that  threw  the 
voice  like  a  m(  !,';v.>finne  would  obviously  soon  be  developed.  This  tyjxr,  once  established 
in  Athens,  undoubtedly  spread  over  the  Greek  world;  an  example  dating  ca.  325  b.c. 
from  Corhidiwotdd  be  perfectly  in  order.  It  looks  indeed,  as  though  innovations  and 
new  styles  now  found  an  immediate  response  in  contemporary  crafts,  which  once 
had  heeded  only  the  voice  of  tradition. 

Tradition,  however,  even  at  this  time  evidently  still  held  firm  the  various  forms 
at  various  stages.  That  is,  at  any  one  time,  the  nuisk  tvtvj  for  young  or  old  men  and 
women,  slaves,  gods,  etc.,  was  clear-cut  and  consistently  followed.  The  changes  came 
slowly  imtil  the  new  megaphone  mouth  was  invented.  The  beard  slowly  grows  less 
sharp;  the  hair  grows  thicker;  the  characterization  becomes  more  dcti:ied.  But 
apparently  the  fourth  century  did  not  develop  the  individual  characterization  of  the 
types  as  described  by  Pollax  {Onom.  IV,  143 1).  Evidently  the  Hellenistic  repertory 
took  old  and  new  traditions  and  difTerentiated  between  the  various  types  in  order  to 
characterize  the  different  old  men  and  slaves  in  the  large  casts.  It  seems  at  present 
to  be  impossible  to  ass^  a  Hellenistic  mask  to  any  one  period  on  the  evidence  of  Ae 

t>'p<'  of  face  alone.  A  good  example  of  this  difficidty  can  be  si.fn  in  the  figure  of  an 
actor  as  a  soldier  or  traveller,  which  wears  the  wedge-shaped  beard  and  the  pUos  of 
Old  Comedy,  bat  whidi  we  know  from  its  teduiqiie  and  from  the  signature  of  its 
ooroplast,  Nikostratos,  was  made  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  die  second  century  b.c"* 

PaoPHYLAcric  Figures:  Nos.  48-50 

A  group  of  small,  poorly  made  votives  hdds  considerable  interest.  They  are  so 
bent  and  tedmkally  poor  that  they  may  be  discards  (No.  48,  »4}.  This  n  a  type 

"°  Liuchejr,  dmyiwei',  pp^  76  (T.  (races  the  general  developntent  of  the  mask,  without  giving 
such  specific  dating  as  is  now  made  possible  by  our  evidence,  but  without  glaring  dilCfepsncies 
with  our  conclusions.  A  (litTcrcnt  approach  is  made  by  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  "  The  Ifukl  of  Gndc 
Comedy,"  BM.  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  XXXII,  1SH8,  pp.  97  ff..  who  MHeiitf  to  identify  die 
types  mentioned  by  Pollux  with  extant  vaM.puntings  and  tcnaoottss.  Ete  sdnits  tint  tlie  evidence 
before  New  Cgncdy  is  fauardonf.  It  is  otminly  tnie  that  even  In  the  fmunli  century  examples,  the 
types  do  vniy,  bnt  so  fw  at  I  on  m,  tiie  variation  seems  to  be  tcmforal  rather  than  for  purposes 
of  dancleriatiaa,  caeept  in  such  dear<ut  cues  as  tihe  nault  of  Herakles,  men  and  womrii,  age 
and  to  on.  There  stems  to  mo  very  litlle  diScitaoe  in  the  masks  of  the  Metropolitan  group 
■Brtjoncd  above. 

"'Bleber,  History,  p.  86. 

A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  The  Thtairc  of  Dionysos  in  Ailifn4,OKfotA,i9Vi,fp,  136ff. 

***D.  Burr,  Ttrra-colioi  from  Myrina,  p.  6;  Kicincr,  p.  247. 
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now  known  from  the  finer  specimen  from  the  Pnyx."*  The  presence  of  the  herm 
shows  that  the  group  had  a  Dionysiac  connection."*  Another  fragment  of  this  type 
has  been  found  in  tiie  Agora  "*  and  an  unpublished  example  is  in  tiie  Challds 
Museum."^  The  type  is  descended  from  an  archaic  ancestor,  with  surprisingly  few 
variations."'  The  parallels  for  our  pmtip,  from  Olynthos  "*  and  the  Pnyx,  show  that 
the  type  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
The  small  herms  found  with  our  groups  presumably  are  to  be  closely  comiected  with 
them  (Nos.  49  a  and  b  and  an  uncatalogued  example). 

A  sizeable  but  carelessly  made  mould  (No.  50)  presents  a  subject  which  is  un- 
expected at  this  period,  an  hermaphrodite  sese  ostendcjis.  Perdrizet,  in  a  full  analysis 
of  the  hermaphrodite  type,  shows  that  it  became  a  concept,  artistic  rather  than  real- 
istic, during  the  fourth  century/**  The  first  artistic  f (wm  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Priapos;  indeed,  oiu*  mould  might  represent  Priapos  himself.  But  it  is 
remarkably  close  to  a  type  of  hermaphrcxlite  that  was  popular  somewhat  later  in 
Alexandria.'"  The  examples  from  Cluitby  and  Hadra  can  scarcely  be  so  early  as  our 
mould.  The  fertility  cults  naturally  occupied  themsdves  with  such  concepts ;  the  cult 
of  Kybde  seems  at  Chatby  to  have  been  the  centre  of  this  partictilar  conception.*** 
Our  piece,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  rare  subject  in  clay  on  the  Gredc  mainland;  '**  later, 
many  variants  were  developed  all  over  the  Mediterranean.'** 

Hesperia,  Suppl.  VII,  No.  87,  pp.  124  ff.,  fig.  65,  with  biUiogfqilqr  on  ffae  Add  also 
an  unpublished  example  in  the  Louvre. 

"•H.  Goldman.  "  The  Origin  of  the  Greek  Herm,"  A.J.A.,  XLVI,  1942,  pp.  58ff,  For  the 
polos  on  die  beads  of  the  benns,  cf.  tboae  on  Priapos  in  Egypt,  fimda,  MommmU,  II,  pi.  CIV, 
pp.  35  ff. 

•»  T  621,  P.  H.  0.0.13  m.  Soft  bud  clay ;  style  and  type  exacdf  like  thoM  Irom  the  Coroplast's 
Dump.  From  a  late  Roman  filling  south  of  the  Middle  Stoa. 

Chalkis  MasctUD  Inv.  806,  unpubUshed  so  far  as  I  know. 
"» See  above  note  134, 

Olynthus,  VII,  pi.  58,  No.  406,  a  plastic  vase.  The  position  of  the  lej;s  on  our  txamplcs, 
reducing  the  emphasis  on  the  phallos,  and  the  fact  that  the  figure  and  the  henn  were  moulded 
separately  and  set  on  a  plaque  base  all  point  to  a  date  slightly  later  than  that  of  the  Olynthos  and 
Pnyx  pieces. 

""P.  Perdrizet,  Bronzes  grecs  d'Sgyfte  de  la  collection  Fouqurt.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  6  ff.,  pis. 
II-III.  Cf.  Kleiner,  p.  53  and  notes  with  bibliography.  The  first  mention  of  the  name  Herma- 
phroditos,  occurs  in  Theophrastos,  Clwractcrs.  XXVIII,  26  (Jebb),  written  ca.  325-320  B.C.  For 
itbyphallic  figures  in  general.  B.  Uemberg,  Die  Kabeiroi,  Uppsala,  1950,  pp.  266 S.;  for  the 
Kabeiroi  in  particular,  pp.  283  f . 

Rreocts,  Seiaai,  pi.  75,  239  (Na  490) ;  Motumtnts,  I,  pi.  XLVII,  15,  (No.  153)  Iran 

Hadra. 

The  piece  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  was  found  tn  a  gianre  along  with  the  figure 
of  a  musician  in  Phiygian  costume,  which  suggests  an  association  with  the  cult  of  Kybcle. 

***  Anotber  hermaphrodite  was  found  in  a  tale  second  to  early  first  century  b.c.  context  in  the 
Agora,  a  crude  piece,  T  3002  (P.  H.  0.065  m  ). 

»*•  T.  Schreiber,  Expedition  Ernst  von  Sieglin,  II,  2,  pi.  XLIII ;  Pettier  and  Reinach.  Nec.  dt 
Myrma,  pL  XV,  No.  8Gl 
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Protomes,  Masks  etc.:  Nos.  51-66 

Detached  heads  or  busts,  in  the  fourth  as  in  the  fifth  century,  are  usually  treated 
as  plastic  vases.  Our  No.  51  and  fragtnents  from  similar  pieces  are  peculiar  in  being, 
protomes  like  busts,  finished  off  below  the  shoulders.  This  form,  though  rare,  does 
oocor  during  tiie  fourth  and  third  oentories.^  Both  plastic  vases  and  busts  usually 
represent  a  goddess  of  nature  and  fertility,  Deineter,  Kore,  or  Aphrodite."* 

The  closest  parallels  to  our  Agora  examples  are  those  from  Olvnthos.'*'  Thqf 
too  show  the  same  severe  features,  the  hair  brushed  back  from  the  face  to  hang  in 
kng  curls  on  the  shoulders  and  the  rosettes  (m  a  cap  or  band  around  the  face.  These 
rosettes  seem  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  tendrils  and  floral  ornaments  which  always  sur- 
round the  j::nddess  in  paintinj^  or  relief.  Over  the  forehead  of  No.  51  is  a  peculiar 
ornament,  like  a  bud  or  fruit  between  two  leaves,  which  resembles  one  from  Olynthos 
and  another  from  the  distant  sanctuary  at  Sele  in  South  Ttaly.*"  Possibly  this  orna- 
ment is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  lotos-bud  or  lotos-fruit,  which  became  excessivdy 
popular  later  in  Graecn  Roman  Egypt."*  It  had  long  been  regarded  as  tlie  emblem 
of  immortality.  On  the  evidence  of  the  Phrygian  cap  worn  by  an  Olynthian  specimen, 
Robinson  suggests  the  identificatioa  of  the  goddess  with  Artemis  Bendis."*  But  she 
might  wen  also  he  Kybde.  Other  busts  fdlow  the  same  typt  without  any  definite 
indication  of  the  deity  intended.'"  The  type  shows  .such  hieratic  conservatism  that  it 
is  difficult  to  date  exactly."'  The  excellent  condition  of  our  piece,  however,  on  which 

For  the  origin  and  whtram  of  the  bust  type  see  P.  Knoblauch,  Studien  iibcr  archaisch- 
griechischen  Tonbxldnerei,  Nieft,  Blekberode  am  Har?.,  1937,  pp.  167  ff;  Arch.  Anx.,  LIII,  1938, 
cols.  354  {. 

General  discuasion:  E.  Jastrow,  A  J. A.,  L,  1946,  pp.  73  ff.  For  the  lekythoi,  which  seen 
to  represent  Aphrodite,  G.  Treu,  35tes  Berlin.  Winekelmannsprog.  1875,  pi.  \  ;  C.  R.  1870-1871, 

pi.  I,  3  (dated  ca.  380  r  r  I  v  Scl  cfolil  V ntersuchungen,  p.  71).  Ktioblauch,  Arch.  Am.,  LIII, 
1938,  p.  354,  fig.  9.  For  similar  heads,  cf.  Marshall,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  JewlUry,  pi.  XLH,  Nofc 
2169  ff. 

Olynthus,  VII.  pi.  18,  Nos.  149  ff. 
*-Ibid.,  pi.  18,  No.  156.  Mon.  Ant..  VII,  1897,  pp.  247  f.  (Kore)  ;  Not.  Scavi,  XIII,  1937.  p. 
226,  fig.  13  (Ilcra).  I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  tlic  closest  piece  from  Sclc  to  Dr.  Paola  Zancani- 
Montuoro,  who  kindly  sent  me  a  drawing,  as  she  was  unable  to  photograph  the  figure  on  account 
of  nar  conditions.  One  leaf  and  a  sort  of  pTramidal  bud  remain,  on  the  head  of  a  nude  seated 
female"  do!!  " 

**•  For  a  di.^cussion  of  this  symtxil,  Perdrizet,  Terres  cuites  Fouquet,  p  28;  Bronzes  FouqtM, 
p.  30. 

•••O/jTM/Aw,  VII,pp.  42ff. 

***  Pntieularly  in  the  hter  examples  cHed  in  the  f dkmins  note. 

A  series  may  be  indicated  begintitng  with  the  humaateed  bust  of  the  masks  of  the  late 
fourth  century  from  Ithaka.  BS.A.,  XXXIX.  1938-1939,  pi.  20,  No.  58.  Other  examples: 
Bulletin  Verteing,-^,  Beschaving.  IV,  1  1929,  p.  17,  fig.  9  (fourth  century) ;  A.  .\driani,  .4nnuaire 
du  musie  grfeo-romaim,  1939,  pi.  XLVIH,  1  (third  century) ;  Pettier  and  Rcinach,  Nic.  dt 
Uyrma,  fL  IX,  2  (thifd  to  aeeond  eenlurjp) ;  Arek.  Aiut.,  XXIX,  1914,  p.  218.  fig.  26  (dated  by 
VbmaikamAy  in  Uie  Roman  period). 
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even  the  back  and  such  fra^le  details  as  the  rosettes  are  wdl  preserved,  certainly 
indicates  that  it  must  fall  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  probably  close  to  330  B.C. 

Other  fragments  from  protomes  and  masks  represent  the  goddess  in  a  more 
cooimoQ  form  (Nos.  52-64).  An  admirable  series  of  tiiese  masks  from  Halai  and 
Olynthos  show  that  they  were  losing  their  pqnilarity  by  the  middle  of  the  century. 
No.  52,  a  and  b  come  from  a  sizeable  mask,  wearing  puffy  waves  of  hair  incised 
with  small  lines  and  a  veil  that  hangs  down  on  the  shoulders.  This  follows  a  lifth 
centnry  type  wdl  preserved  at  Halai  and  Olynthos."*  A  similar  piece  of  vdl  comes 
from  a  Corinthian  mask  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.^**  No.  54  wears 
a  polos  decorated  with  relief  palmettes,  as  on  examples  from  Olynthos."' 

A  mould  fragment  (No.  55)  evidently  was  made  for  a  larp:^  mask,  of  which  the 
heavy -lidded  eye,  with  its  steep  inner  corner,  belongs  to  fifth  century  canons.  It  is  on 
a  miKh  bigger  scale  tiian  the  other  masks  from  the  deposit.***  These  facts,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  its  worn  condition,  place  it  eariier  in  our  group.  Very  possibly  it 
even  survives  from  the  fifth  century. 

Another  mould  gives  us  a  Gorgoneion  (No.  56).  It  shows  the  modified  type, 
not  so  horrific  as  the  archaic  It  still  extends  the  tongue; snakes  appear  to  be  tied 
under  the  diin  aa  on  a  gold  plate  from  harness  in  a  South  Russian  tomb  of  **ea. 

300  B.C."  But  it  is  not  so  human  as  the  tongucless  plaster  heads  from  sarcophagi 
of  the  third  century  from  Russia  and  others  from  Alexandria.'"  Technically,  the 
mould  belongs  to  our  earlier  group  in  the  cistern,  but  the  humanized  character  of 
die  type  cannot  be  very  early;  we  must  probably  date  it  around  the  middle  of  Hnt 
century. 

Animals:  Nos.  57-61. 

Animal  figures  are  rare  in  the  deposit,  nor  do  two  examples  of  any  one  type  occur. 

Fragments  of  a  bovine  creature  (No.  57)  are  fairly  well  modelled,  especially  the  head 
of  a  calf  or  heifer.  Scraps  of  a  similar  subject  from  Olynthos  are  simpler  in  style.**^ 

"» For  a  recent  discussion  of  protomes,  H.  R.  W.  Smitli,  Hesperia,  Suppl.  VIII,  1949,  pp. 
353 ff.  Halai:  Htspmia,  XI,  1942.  pi>.  380ff.;  Olynthus,  IV  and  VII.  pis.  1  ff. 

Hesperia,  XI,  1942,  pi.  XVI,  type  IV-a-10.  p.  384 ;  Olynthus.  IV,  pi.  12,  No.  66 ;  pi.  14,  No. 

93;pL  22,  No.  240,  etc. 

*"  Corinth.  XV,  i,  pi.  32,  No.  28.  Other  imsks  from  Corinth  will  be  published  shortly  io 

Connth.  XV,  ii. 

OlytUhus.  IV,  pi.  27,  Nos.  297-S. 

Cf .  die  early  large  masks,  OlyiUluu,  IV  and  VII,  pis.  1  ff. 
>">  R     er.  Lcxikon,  S.V.  Gonpmen,  cols.  1718 ff.,  middle  I^k,  wUch  FUitwinB^r  dited  mid 

fifth  tu  tourth  centuries. 

E.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks,  p.  168,  fig.  59. 
'•"/Wd.,  p.  372.  fig.  274;  Breccia,  Sciatbi,  pi.  LXXIX,  256  f. 
*MO/yitfA«j,  VII,  pi.  41.  Nos.  340,  344, 
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Qoser  is  the  rendering  of  a  bull-cali  an  a  gem,'"*  which  shows  the  same  flat  treatment 
of  the  eye  and  the  muzzle  set  clearly  off  from  the  rest  of  the  head;  it  is  dated  in  the 
late  fifth  century  B.C.  The  style  and  fabric  of  oar  piece  tend  to  place  it  fairly  early 
in  our  deposit. 

A  mould  for  a  redinitig  6og  (Now  68)  is  mnmal.  The  anima]  lies  extended  with 

his  head  resting  on  hh  ''orepaws.  His  mane  is  so  thick  that  his  nose  and  eye  are  just 
barely  visible  in  prutilc  at  the  extreme  left.  Body  hair  and  haunch  are  carefully 
modelled.  The  tail  is  very  diick  also  and  seena  as  large  as  fhe  head,  wbidi  is  decidedly 
blunt.  This  type  of  dog- — one  can  hardly  call  it  a  breed — ^eems  too  he.iw  for  the 
house-dog  most  popular  in  antiquity,  the  Spitz,  but  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  farm-dog, 
described  by  Cjlumella  as  having  a  large  head,  shaggy  mane,  hairy  body,  and  drooping 
rather  than  prick  ears."* 

A  mould  of  the  back  of  a  seated  ape  (No.  59)  is  larger  and  more  carefully 
modelled  than  tiie  figures  of  squatting'  apes  of  earlier  times.***  This  pieoe,  on  whicfa 
the  hnir  is  indicated,  most  closely  resembles  the  tailless  baboon,  which  is  often  shown 
among  Graeco-Egyptian  terracottas.'"  it  is  an  animal  form  of  Thoth  which  is  pre- 
sented in  this  squattmg  position,  sometimes  even  dotlied.***  1  am  aware  of  no 
comparable  examples  from  Greece.  After  a  full  study  of  the  ape  in  antiquity,  McDer- 
mott  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ape  had  no  mythological  implications  for  the 
Greeks,  hut  was  merdy  a  comic  subject  witiiont  rdq[ioas  significanoe.***  Apes  were 
favorite  pets  at  the  time  of  Theophrastos.'"  The  clo.se  resemblance  of  our  mould  to 
Egyptian  types,  however,  may  well  point  to  a  cult  connection. 

The  littie  hand-made  bird  (No.  60)  belongs  to  a  dass  of  whidi  a  mnnber  was 
found  in  the  Agor.i  in  what  seen:?  tn  lie  a  sanctuary  dcj."  i;-:it  t/f  tlie  'a*e  frairth  to  third 
century  b.c."*  Better  examples  from  Corinth  date  in  the  tit  tb  century ;  one  from  Halai 
would  seem  to  foil  in  abont  the  same  period  as  ours,  Haoagji  it  is  burger  and  more 
carefully  modeOed."* 

The  mould  for  a  shell  (No.  61)  is  ivproodmatdy  on  the  same  scale  as  a  tenrap 

>«  G.  M.  A.  KOitet,  AmmaU  w  Gmk  Seu^tim,  Mew  Yoric;  1990^  pi.  XXXIII,  fif.  99, 
dated  in  the  late  fifth  century. 

O.  Keller.  Die  antikt  Tierwelt,  LeipziK,  1909,  I,  pp.  115  ff.,  fig.  44;  Cohinirlla.  VII.  12. 
'••TA'  I,  p.  225;  W.  C.  McDennoU.  The  Apt  in  /ItKiflKiiy,  Baltimore,  1938,  pp.  162 ff.; 
Lindos,  I.  pi  113,  Nos.  2391-2;  the  fifth  centmy  ytnm  with  worked  Indn.  Cf.  OlyHrtM.  VII, 

pi.  38.  No  314. 

Keller,  Ant.  Tienceli.  I,  pp.  7ff.;  Pndriict,  Ttrm  oritai  Fm«imI,  f.  145,  pL  LIII,  Nos. 

389-392;  cf  pi.  XXXIH,  No.  92, 

Breccia,  Manumt-ntS,  1,  jL  XLIX,  13  (No.  166). 
Op.  cit..  pp.  156  f. 
"»  Throphr.i.stos,  Character,  (Jcbb),  VII,  IS^  pi  64^ 
Sectioa  X.  73/M.  T  1366-69. 

CoriMfik,  XII,  Ho.  <S6k  pi.  S ;  Huperia,  IX.  19W,  p.  475,  Na  9k 
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cotta  shell  which  was  found  in  a  late  hfih  century  deposit  in  the  Agora  (PI.  41)."^ 
Both  represent  a  moUusk  of  the  type  that  the  Greeks  called  jcriiv  or  nr&Mnr  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  comb."*  The  mollusk  was  considered  a  ddica^,  as  are  scallops  to-day. 
The  attractive  shell,  both  natural  and  imitated,  was  nnidi  Used  as  a  decorative  and 

symbolic  motive,  signifying  immortality.'** 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  shell  designs  in  clay  comes  of  the  association  of 
Aphrodite  with  the  sea.  According  to  well-known  I^^ends,  she  was  bom  of  the  sea 
foam;  later  versions  derive  her  from  the  shell  itself."*  The  Agora  examples  were 

presumably  made  for  figurines  and  lekythoi,  which  were  used  as  perfume  vessels 
during  the  fourth  century,  rendering  the  legend  in  the  round  for  the  delight  of  the 
ladies.  On  a  base  representing  the  sea  waves,  these  lekythoi  open  tlie  valves  of  a  shell 
like  a  diptydi,  to  reveal  the  charms  of  the  goddess.  Aphrodite.***  The  most  elaborate 
example  of  this  conceit,  from  the  Taman  peninsula,  is  dated  by  Schefold  CO.  380  B.c/" 
a  dating  that  fits  well  enough  with  that  of  the  pieces  from  the  Agora. 

The  two  Agora  examples,  however,  are  not  exactly  alike.  The  fifth  century  piece 
is  a  faithful  copy  of  a  genuine  shell  (very  possibly  from  a  mould  made  by  pressing 
a  shdl  directly  into  clay ) ;  whereas  our  example  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (  No.  61 ) 
shows  a  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  plications  do  not  fan  out  from  the  beak,  but 
nm  almost  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  irregular  in  the  grooves  and  summarily  treated 
at  the  edges.  As  the.se  details  are  not  characteristic  of  natural  formation,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  mould  was  made  free-hand  by  a  coropiast  whose  knowledge  of 
oonchology  was  dfietchy.*** 

i«T  1529.  P.  E.  Corbett,  Hesperia,  XVIII,  1949,  p.  339,  No.  120,  pi.  99  (H.  0.098  m.).  An 
Agora  spedmen  from  a  context  of  the  late  Moood  century  it  very  crude  and  feaJly  bige  (T  2237; 

P.  L.  0.22  m.  ;  P.  W.  0.23  m.). 

***  Athcnaeus,  III,  86  C  gives  a  full  account  of  the  edibility  of  shcll-fish.  The  modern  classifi- 
cation, Pectinidac,  retains  the  ancient  analogy  with  a  comb.  Our  examples  are,  however,  not 
Strictly  of  this  class,  according  to  Dr.  Madeleine  Fritz  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Palaeon- 
tology in  Toronta  Dr.  Fritz  kindly  examiiKd  photognphs  of  our  temcottu  and  said  that  they 
resembled  Pelecypods  with  non-p'icTi'ed  winps. 

»"C.  Picard,  Rev.  arch.  Xili.  VW,  1,  pp.  136  f.,  p.  267;  II,  p.  79;  M.  Bratschkova,  "Die 
Miischel  in  dcr  antiken  Kunst,"  Bull,  de  V  instUut  onk.  imtgan,  XII,  1938^  PP<  1  ff-  with  fal 
bibliography  of  the  abundant  earlier  literature. 

tt«  Kdler.  A^.  Tierwtlt.  II,  pf>.  560  f. ;  W.  Dfonna,  Rtv.  ank.,  VI,  191 7,  pp.  393  ft. ;  Olynthui. 
XI,  Ik  199;  Bratschkova,  op.  cil..  pp.  8  fF. 

Bratschkova,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79  ff.  for  a  full  catalogue  of  vases  and  statuettes  portraying  this 
Acme.  TK  II,  pp.  202  ff. ;  Ohnthus,  V,  pp.  123  f.,  No.  144,  pi.  LXXXIX.  (C«.  370  M.) 

"•C.R.,  1870-71,  pi.  I;  Scbefold.  UnttrsuchungtH,  p.  71. 

Although  Dr.  Fritz  admitted  the  po»ibitity  that  a  shdl  unknown  to  her  might  be  repre- 
sented, the  balanr  r  nf  jirolxibility  is  in  favor  of  pwr  modelling  on  the  jiart  of  the  coropiast  as  the 
explanation  of  the  peculiarity.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Barabara  Philippaki  for  checking  details  in 
Adieos  for  me. 


Htspena  21,  l<JS2 
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Mmcbixanbous  Votives:  Nos. 

At  a  sanctuary  numerous  small  votives  were  often  dedicated,  of  which  the  signifi- 
cance remains  obscure.  In  thi&  deposit  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  miniature 
objects  appeared,  looking  like  children's  toys  rather  than  serious  adult  offerings. 

The  tiny  pointed  hat  or  pilos  (  \o.  62)  is  clearly  rendered  with  its  steep  back  and 
longer  front,  just  as  it  is  shown  on  the  vase-paintings."*  This  is  the  felt  cap  of  the 
workman,  the  manual  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  worn  also  for  convenience  by 
hunters  and  travellers."'  Thus  it  was  popular  with  the  Dioskouroi  and  came  to  be 
their  symbol,  often  shown  separately  on  coins.'"  So  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  pUos  is  not 
a  common  dedication,  although  one  has  been  found  at  Corinth.'"  Ours  may  be  a 
dedicatory  ofTering  to  the  Dioskouroi,  or  intended  to  be  put  on  a  figurine. 

PossiUy  also  connected  with  the  Dioskouroi  are  the  knucklc-bones  ( No.  63  and 
unpubliahed  examples),  the  favorite  playthings  of  thoae  tjrpical  Greek  ephebes.*" 
These  asfragahi  are  usually  the  natural  bones  of  sheep  or  goats,  but  they  are  some- 
times imitated  in  bronze,  glass,  ivory,  and  even,  like  ours,  in  clay.  That  they  were 
dedicated  for  good  luck  or  even  for  foretelling  the  futUK  would  make  the  ooroplast 
naturally  include  them  in  his  stock. 

Possibly  the  small  clay  disks  (Nos.  64-65  and  an  unpublished  example)  are  to 
be  connected  also  with  games  of  chance.'"  They  arc  neat  little  counters;  possibly  they 
are  difTercntiatcd  from  each  other  by  the  rid^c  across  the  centre  in  two,  which  does 
not  appear  on  the  third.  Wc  might  identify  them  as  w«'a-o-o<."* 

The  tiny  pestle  (No.  66)  is  an  attractive  miniature  of  a  common  instrument.  In 
type,  with  its  pointed  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  finger,  it  resembles  one  from  Lindos, 
which  was  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name.'*'  Similar  clay  votive  pestles  have  been 
found  in  the  Corinthian  Kerameikos,"*  and  the  stone  originals  are  numerous  all  over 
the  Greek  world."'  Such  small  examples  were  probably  used  to  grind  herbs  or  paint 

E.  g.  G.  M.  A.  Ri  -htcr.  AtlU  Red-Firiurcd  Vvu,  NcW  HaVOI,  mS,  tf  ^ 
Darcmb«rg  and  ShkIiu,  s.  v.  Pilcus,  p. 
'"Roscher,  Ltxkon.  s.v.  Dioskuren,  cols.  115411.,  piftieidariy  1172. 
'•'  Connlh,  XV,  ii,  pi.  52,  No.  XXXVII-6S. 

Koschcr,  loc.  at.,  col.  1174.  For  full  bibliography,  0!x>itlius,  X.  pp.  503  ff. ;  XI,  pp.  197 ff.; 
a  clay  (•x.implo,  VII,  pi.  47,  No,  376,  Cf.  Delos.  XVIII,'  pp.  332  f.  Hesferia.  XVIII,  1949,  p.  3<0, 
NOl  134,  five  fifth  century  examples  from  the  Agora. 

Clay  disks,  also  prolxably  ganve  counters,  have  been  found  in  many  periods ;  e.  g.  the 
Geometric  and  Proto-Attic  examples  irom  the  ,A>;ora,  Hesperia,  II,  1933,  p  fi63. 

These  disks  might  represent  sacrificul  cakes,  wimmt^  cf.  Arist  Thntu,  285.  But  the  ridfe 
on  top  is  hardly  suitable  for  a  cake. 
^  Umdot,  I.  pL  152.  No.  3229. 
^CorhaK  XV.  Ii,  pi.  XXXVII.  Nos.  26^ 

»"For  fHU  iMliliop^phy.  DUm,  XVin.  pp.  1171.,  pL  XLVII,  Mm.  347  ff.  H.  GoMiran, 
r«rwf.  I.  p.  387.  No.  4.  Unpiililiihed  Aion  exunpkt:  ST  347,  ST  406,  ST  462.  None  of  these 
is  of  the  ioartb  ototiny,  but  all  are  later.  L.  mica  from  (MXai.  to  0.14  m. 
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The  lion's  foot  support  (No.  67)  may  come  from  a  miniatiire  mortar  to  accom- 
pany the  pestle.  Its  scheme  is  closest,  however,  to  that  of  the  foot-bath,  «o8avAm|pi.^ 

The  footstools  (Nos.  68  and  an  unpublislicd  example  T  1789)  are  of  the  type 
that  are  placed  beneath  thrones.  They  show  the  moulded  animal  feet  and  cross- 
bracings  characteristic  of  footstoob."*  This  type  of  stool  was  frequently  used  as  a 
base  for  the  veiled  dancing  figures  which  were  very  popular  during  the  early  fourth 
century.'"  Our  pieces  seem  to  belong  to  this  category  because  they  have  clearly  been 
made  separately  and  never  set  under  the  feet  of  women  seated  on  a  throne.  The 
breaks  on  our  examples,  suggest  figures  of  the  type  of  those  in  the  Museiun  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  on  which  veiled  dancers  are  pirouetting.**^  No  fragments  from  dancing 
figures  of  this  type,  however,  have  survived  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump."* 

The  .small  coltjmns  (  No.  69  and  an  unpublished  example,  T  1782)  arc  presumably 
discards  of  unused  supports  for  leaning  figures,  which  were  coming  into  favor  at 
dus  time.  It  is  notewortlqr  that  the  top  fillet  of  the  scotia  is  set  bade  of  the  projection 
of  the  torus  above,  unlike  the  normal  Grcdc  form  of  Attic  base  in  which  die  scotia 
projects  beyond  the  upper  torus.  The  form  used  here  occurs  r^[ularly  later  in  Italy, 
but  only  very  rarely  in  Greece."* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  fragment  of  stipfded  roll,  probably  representing  a  thick 
woolen  fillet  or  wreath  (No.  70)  of  the  type  that  becomes  immensdy  popular  in 
Hellenistic  times.  A  few  examples  occur  at  Olynthos.'" 

An  amusing  object  (No.  71 )  appears  to  be  a  blanket  roll,  tied  firmly  around  its 
centre  for  convenience  in  carrying.  Stich  roHs  appear  shiqg  ofver  tlie  ahoulden  of 
soldiers  and  travellers,  the  inevitable  stromata,  to  which  Aristophanes  loves  to  allude.*** 

Of  the  miscellaneous  moulds  the  only  interesting  examples  are  two:  one  for  an 
almond  (No.  72)  and  the  other  for  a  tripod  (No.  73).  The  almond  was  a  popular 
nut  in  antiquity.  Since  cosmetic  oil  was  made  from  it,  the  shell  formed  a  suitable 
shape  for  small  Ideytiioi  to  contain  perfumed  oil.***  Our  ineoe  is  merdy  a  tiny  votive. 

"'M.  J.  Milne,  A.J.A.,  XLVIII,  1944,  pp.  26  ff. 

G.  M.  A.  Richter,  Ancient  Furniture,  Oxfovd,  1926^  fp.  72 f,  ^jrpe     figS.  41-43. 
»•  Cf .  TK  II,  p.  145, 2  and  3 :  p.  146,  5  and  8,  etc 
^*AJ.A..  XXXV.  1931.  p.  376.  fig.  3. 

"'But  compare  the  fragments  from  the  contemporary  deposit  on  the  Pnyx;  tfwir  OCMlditkMI 
suggesto  that  they  were  old  pieces  at  this  time,  Hesperia,  Suppl.  VII,  fig.  55,  N(». 

**■  B.  G.  Sievddng,  Saumdimff  LeA,  TerrdMten,  II,  pi.  66.  L.  T.  Shoe  has  Idndljy  provided 
the  architectural  comment. 

"•E.g.  Olynlhus,  IV,  pi.  39,  No.  36;  pi.  46.  No.  404;  pi.  51,  No.  410. 

Bicber,  Thcatcnvcscn.  pi.  71  (early  fourth  century)  ;  pi.  73  c  (later  f Qltflll ceittUty ) ;  pL  72 C 
(by  the  coroplast,  Nikostratos,  second  century  b.c.).  cf.  jd.  83,  pp.  134  f. 

'**  A  madi  better  Agora  noatd,  T 1297,  ahows  the  type.  It  too  dafet  iwm  dw  fowtli  centwy. 
Athenaeus,  11.  67  B  and  52  Cff.  Pettier  and  Reinach,  Nfc.  de  Myrina,  p.  229.  fig.  31.  G.  Bruns. 
Das  Kabirenhfiiigtum  bei  Theben,  I,  Berlin.  1940,  pi.  17,  1,  p.  92.  J.  D.  Beazley,  BS.A.,  XU, 
1930,  p.  14,  note  2. 
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The  mould  for  a  trip<xl  stand,  also  miniature,  is  not  a  common  type.  Votive  tripods 
were  frequently  niadc  in  broaze,  though  day  examplea  do  oocnr,  even  as  early  as  the 
seventh  oentary."^  Tripods  were  dedicated  to  many  gods,  not  exclusively  to  ApoUo.*** 

Plaquss:  No&  74-78 

The  hang^-bofe  on  No.  74  b  indicates  lliat  this  type  should  be  classified  as  a  plaque 

although  the  back  is  very  rough.  The  female  figure  wearing  a  polos  and  a  long  veil 
may  represent  a  goddess  or  a  votary;  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  original 
nanild  would  seem  to  have  followed  an  old  hieratic  tradition,  hut  no  identical  type  is 
Inown  to  me.'" 

No.  75  is  even  more  difficult  to  interpret.  It  shows  two  upright  panels  crossed 
by  two  (possibly  three)  horizontab  (or  vke  versa).  The  lower  cms-band,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph,  is  slightly  wider  than  the  other  bands.  The  relief  suggests  the 
panelling  of  a  door  or  throne,  but  I  know  of  no  parallels.  Another  possible  explanation 
is  that  it  represents  the  Mmva  of  die  Dioskottroi,  certain  curious  horizontal  and 
vertical  beams  that  symbolized,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  cluse  tics  of  their  brother- 
hood.*** Too  little  of  our  plaque  is  preserved  to  permit  of  certain  identification. 

A  bit  of  curved  relief  showing  two  petals  of  a  pahnette  (No.  76)  conies  from  a 
mould  similar  to  No.  77,  although  not  from  that  mould  itself  The  tvpe  of  circular 
mould  covered  with  palmette  designs  is  Corinthian.'*'  Corinth  manufactured  and 
exported  many;  one  bears  a  Medusa  head  in  the  centre."*  They  evidently  served  as 
chcari  suby^titutcs  for  i  jour  rctic'^  'n  hirnn^r,  ;i;![i:irrntly  solely  for  decoration.  This  is 
an  interesting  instance  of  the  importation  by  one  centre  of  a  mould  for  the  peculiar 
local  product  of  another  centre.  We  shall  note  other  instances  of  this  practice.  AsMrs. 
Stilhvcll  hiii  [lointed  out,  the  fraKi'tity  of  these  thin  openwork  plaques  made  it  more 
feasible  to  export  the  moulds  than  the  hnished  product.***  One  mould  even  found  its 
way  as  far  as  Olynthos.*** 

Hfspfria,  II.  1933.  p.  621,  No.  329,  with  references. 
•**  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Greek  Vvtim  0fuk»9$,  Cmibridtoe,  1902,  p.  38S. 

Cf.  TK  I.  p  63.  2,  etc. 

•^PluUrch,  de  fratcrno  ainore,  I,  (478 A  I  M  (_  \\  .iir<-  ,.  '  I  lir-  Meaning  of  the  Dokatia," 
A.f.A..  XXIII,  1919,  pp.  1  ff  Tod  and  Wacc,  Cat.  of  the  Sparta  Museum,  fig.  14,  c£.  Na  588,  and 
pp.  114  fT.  F.  Ch.-)pouthicr.  Lei  L)ins(ures  au  ttrmct  if  <M#  tflfSM,  IfvSm,  19S5,  pp.  4^  109.  Gw 
Dcmangc!,  "  n,"  Eph.  Arch.,  1937,  pp.  144  ff. 

Mr*.  Stillwell  considers  that  the  clay  also  is  probably  Oirinthiaji, 

Corinth,  XIV,  pp.  1^9, 141 ;  the  date  of  this  piece  is  not  dear,  but  stylisticaQy  itsppean  tobe 
later  than  ours.  Cf.  a  aioailair  example  from  Tarentum,  Rev.  arch.,  XXXV,  193^  pi.  Kft  41, 
pi.  II,  4.  Ttaeae  bodi  sppetr  to  dale  in  Ibe  kte  fouith  centaiy.  For  earlier  examples  of  opemrailc 
phqnea,  aee  CorjMA.  XV,  i,  Vh.  103 ff«  pi.  46,  whh  leieicnces:  XV.  ii,  pi.  47;  XII.  No.  212^.  2IS. 

•"CwMlk,XV,i,p.  IIZ 

■**  OlynMw,  Vn,  pL  4$,  Na  372. 
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The  bent  tips  of  the  palmettes  of  our  pieces  and  their  general  style  compare  best 
^ith  early  fourth  century  examples,""  but  in  the  deep  dentation,  in  the  shape  of  the 
petals,  our  mould,  though  probably  of  Corinthian  clay,  cannot  at  present  be  duplicated 
at  Corinth.  Actually  it  is  far  more  like  two  other  pieces  that  were  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Athenian  Agora  (PI.  42)."*  One  impression  (T2415),  though  not  from  the 
same  part  as  our  mould,  is  close  enough  to  have  come  from  another  section  of  it.  The 
other  (T  123)  is  squatter,  with  a  splayed  central  petal,  which  would  seem  to  date  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 

An  interesting  connection  with  Olynthus  can  be  seen  in  a  mould  of  a  relief  of  a 
charioteer  and  his  horses  (No.  78).  It  shows  in  reverse  the  same  scene  as  a  vase 
from  Olynthos."'  The  compact  composition  of  rearing  horses  is  characteristic  of  early 
fourth  century  vase-painting  and  metal-work.  Our  piece  seems  to  echo  metal-work, 
although  it  is  not  a  direct  impression  from  metal."'  Its  condition  suggests  that  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  pieces  in  the  deposit,  as  is  also  indicated  by  its  style. 

Only  a  few  other  fragments  of  indeterminate  character  unworthy  of  publication 
have  been  omitted  from  this  discussion. 

Miniature  Votive  Pottery:  Nos.  84-87 

Miniature  pottery  was  often  associated  with  figurines  among  the  dedicatory 
deposits  of  sanctuaries,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Eleusinian  and  other  deities 
related  to  fertility  cults."*  A  summary  of  the  types  of  this  miniature  pottery  that  was 
found  in  our  deposit  should  be  added  here. 

Technically,  the  miniatures  are  more  like  figurines  than  like  vases.  The  clay  is 
soft,  lightly-baked;  the  vase  is  covered  with  a  lime  slip  on  which  soft  colors  were 
applied.  Glaze  rarely  occurs. 

The- shapes  arc  few.  One  of  the  most  popular  is  the  kernos  (No.  84),  for  which 
type  a  mould  also  survives  (No.  85).'"  This  was  a  miniature  ritual  vessel,  in  which 
offerings  were  made.  Grain,  as  a  token  offering,  was  probably  placed  in  these  tiny 
vessels.  Most  prevalent  in  our  deposit  arc  the  cups  (No.  86)  with  ribbon  handles,  no 
doubt  intended  for  the  draughts  of  wine  that  accompanied  the  gifts  of  food.  These 

For  the  palmctte  with  spurred  spiral  at  its  base,  Pfuhl,  Malerei  und  Zeiehnung,  fig.  596; 
Schefold,  Untersuchungen,  No.  292,  fig.  43,  p.  140,  dated  365-350  B.C. 

T  2415,  from  the  Agora  Terracotta  Factor)',  H.  0.067  m.  T  123,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Stoa  Annex,  of  the  first  century  s  c.,  P.  H.  0.073  m.,  P.  W.  0.073  m. 
«"  Olynthus,  IV,  pi.  39,  No.  371. 

"■  Pfuhl,  Malerei  und  Zeiehnung,  fig.  584  (Melos  Amphora)  ;  cf.  Richter  and  Hall,  Red- 
Figured  Athenian  Vases  in  the  MetropMan  Museunt,  No.  172,  pi.  167;  Richter,  A  J. A.,  LIV, 
1950,  p.  362,  fig.  5  (silver  version). 

"'Hesperia,  II,  1933,  p.  128;  V,  1936.  pp.  179  f.  (later):  C.Vui,,  Michigan.  1933.  p.  68. 
Corinthian  examples  will  appear  in  Corinth,  XV,  iii. 
Hesperia,  III,  1934,  pp.  447  ff. 
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cups  do  not  follow  any  oontemporary  type,  but  retain  the  shape  that  they  originally 
derived  from  the  Geometric  kantharoi  right  down  into  Hellenistic  times.***  Rarer 
are  the  votive  incense-burners,  the  ihy»nateria,  of  which  a  sizeable  base  is  preserved 
(Na  87).  All  these  miniatures  were  originally  copies  of  ritual  vessels  used  by  the 
initiates,  but  ultimatdy  they  seem  to  have  retained  their  character  through  rd^ous 
oonservatisni  so  that  they  became  divorced  in  shape  and  nature  from  the  actual  vesads 
and  became  a  ritual  series  themsdves  of  an  independent  votive  diaracter,  for  nominal 
offerings. 

COKCLYTSIOH 

Even  a  glance  over  this  series  of  terrarattas  reveals  the  votive  character  of  die 

contents.  The  tiny  objects,  the  masks,  the  figures  of  animals,  and  especially  the  kernoi 
and  miniature  cups,  are  all  suitable  for  dedication  in  a  sanctuary.  Can  we  determine 
the  nature  of  the  deities  for  whom  they  were  intended  ? 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  argue  from  votives  to  deities.  As  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  apparently,  people  no  longer  had  any  feeling  for  strict  propriety  in  tids 
matter;  indeed  even  in  early  days,  there  was  no  rigidity  in  types  for  definite  deities. 
Dedicators  bought  what  was  available,  offering  what  they  wished  to  whatever  god 
seemed  likdy  to  be  helpful,  just  as  to-day  Gredc  peasants  buy  the  same  little  silver 
votives  for  any  saint  in  any  diurdi.""  Certain  types,  however,  becarnt-  appropriate 
for  certain  deities,  not  exclusively,  but  usually  given  only  to  them.  Leavint;  aside  the 
common  votives,  such  as  belong  to  the  stock-in-trade  of  any  coroplast,  let  us  review 
our  deposit  to  see  which  (ueoes  indicate  a  qpedfic  deity. 

Jointed  figures  or  "  dolls  "  have  indeed  been  found  in  children's  graves,  but  they 
are  also  common  dedications  in  the  sanctuaries. The  ritual  types,  the  masks,  the 
bust,  the  footstools,  the  actors,  the  prophylactic  figures,  the  plaques  that  may  represent 
a  goddess  (No.  74),  and  the  figures  of  women  and  girls  are  all  suitable  for  the 
Ekusinian  goddesses,  la  four  cases,  however,  namdy,  tiie  ^Om,  the  litde  doaked 
Cgures  (No.  13),  the  dokana  plaque,  and  the  astragaloi,  we  have  suggested  a  possible 
connection  with  the  Dioskouroi,  or  possibly  the  Kabdroi,  who  were  often  associated 
with  Demeter. 

The  great  mass  of  the  votives,  then,  is  to  be  associated  with  the  Eleosinian  cult 

Referring  to  Pausanias'  description  of  the  region  where  our  Coroplast's  Dump  was 
found,  we  note  two  precincts  eminently  suitable  for  the  products  of  his  shop.  The 
Anakdon,  or  sanctuary  of  the  Dioskouroi,  was  situated  on  the  North  Slope  of  the 

•**  Many  others  will  be  published  in  G.  Roger  Edwards'  study  of  Hellenistic  pottery. 

For  general  discussions,  Rouse,  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  pp.  348  ff. ;  A.  N.  StillweU,  Corinth, 
XV,  ii.  Chap.  I. 

"*  For  a  general  di«cussioa  and  bibliography,  see  Uupnia,  SuppL  VII,  fp.  Ii4-ll&  See  alM 
CeriMth.  XV.  ii,  Cbu  XX,  pL  31. 
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Acropolis  near  the  Aglaurion,  whence  Ltjcian  describes  the  philosophers  scrambling 
up  to  the  Acropolis."*  It  lay,  then,  just  above  our  cisterns,  to  the  southeast  and  might 
well  offer  opportunities  for  an  energetic  tradesman.  Much  doser,  however,  indeed 
right  across  the  Panathenaic  Way  from  the  depodt,  hiy  the  builduigs  which  are  now 
identified  by  the  excavators  as  the  Eleusinion  complex.'"  All  around  them  in  i)Ockets 
and  holes  in  the  rock,  as  well  as  in  our  cisterns,  deposits  of  kernoi  were  found,  which 
as  characteristic  Eleusinian  votives,  have  helped  to  hx  the  location  of  this  sanctuary. 
Other  evidence  is  also  at  hand  for  this  identification.'*'  It  is  dear,  tiien,  that  our 
coroplast,  whether  he  set  up  his  shop  within  the  precinct  or  just  outside,  catered 
especially  to  the  demands  of  the  devotees  of  the  Goddesses, The  variety  of  his 
offerings  and  their  inexpensive  nature  form  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  vigor 
of  tfie  cult  and  on  the  dass  of  pilgrims  who  vbisted  tiw  sanctuary.  Since  much  finer 
figurines  were  actually  being  made  in  Athens  at  this  time,*'*  it  is  apparent  that  already 
a  difference  existed  between  sculpture  in  clay  and  mass-produced  votives  which  were 
bought  for  a  trifle  by  the  pious,  just  as  they  are  bought  to-day  in  the  August  festival 
of  the  Virgin  tint  crowds  tiie  "  Theseion  **  market>place  with  the  woridng-people 
of  Athens. 

Within  a  closed  deposit  like  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  it  should  be  possible  to  trace 
s'lme  stylistic  development.  Unless  a  dump  consists  of  one  year's  produce,  which 
appears  to  be  rare  in  archaeological  discovery,  the  older  types  or  pieces  should  be 
differentiated  from  the  new.  We  have  indicated  this  difference  in  our  discussion  of 
the  techniques  and  types.  In  summary,  we  might  note  that  the  hieratic  types,  like  the 
hydrophoroi  or  fluteplayer,  the  "  dolls."  certain  actors  and  little  warriors,  the  small 
votive  miniatures,  belong  to  the  first  halt  of  the  fourth  century.  Masks  and  protomes, 
which  were  popular  at  Olynthos,  Rhodes,  G>rinth,  and  Halai  during  the  late  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries,  were  evidently  on  the  wane  in  Athens  before  ca.  350  b.c. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis  of  comparative  evidence  from  other  sites  we  may 
assign  other  types  from  the  Dump  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  The 

Pausatilas,  I,  18,  1  ;  Frazer,  Pausanias,  II,  pp.  164  ff.  Lucian,  Piscator,  42. 

"*  E.  Vandcrpool,  "  The  Route  uf  Pavisanias  in  the  Athenian  Agura,"  Uesperia,  XVIII,  1949, 
pp.  134  ff. ;  cf.  Hesperia,  VIII.  1939,  pp.  207  ff,,  figs.  7  and  8. 

***lbid,  and  Hesptria,  III,  1934,  p.  447.  On  Kernoi,  £.  Groline,  "Die  Koppel-Ring  und 
Tjakngefiste,**  Seknft  der  Brttnur  Wisitmsehaft.  GwB.,  Rdhe  D,  Alihandl.  and  Vortrige.  1933, 
pp.74flF. 

Nos.  74  a  ami  b  might  conceivably  be  figures  of  Artemis,  as  a  much  battered  fragment  of 
an  archaic  Artemis,  also  found  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (uncatalogued,  T  1779)  Mems  to  indicate. 
I  owe  this  suggestion  and  interpretation  to  Min  Clair^  Grandjouan. 

Several  very  floall  fragments  of  tiie  most  exquisite  delicacy  have  been  f omid  in  the  exca» 
vations,  but  scarcely  warrant  puWirntion  before  the  final  catalogue  of  figurines  from  the  Agora. 
For  other  examples,  cf,  A.J^..  XXXVI,  1932,  p.  389,  fig.  8,  and  Hesperia,  Suppl.  VII,  R).  1125., 
especially  figs.  70,  73.  The  German  cxcavatioas  at  die  KoBmeilRM  produced  few,  but  some  good 
fourth  oeatary  pteces. 
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bust  protome,  the  moulds  of  ape  and  dog,  the  hermaphrodite,  and  the  flying  figures 
are  amon;  the  most  significant  of  these  hter  faeces.  Even  more  important  are  the 
early  "  Tanagra  types  "  and  their  related  heads  showing  the  melon  coiffure.  These 
seem  to  fit  into  the  decade  340-J30  b.c.  when  the  "  Tanagra  style "  was  being 

formed.*" 

Correlations  with  comparable  figurines  from  other  sites,  particularly  Olynthos, 
Habu,  Corinth*  and  the  Fnyx,  all  indicate  that  the  Athenian  figurines  as  a  wtwie  are 
wdl  ahead  of  then:  time.  Since  the  pottery  and  lamps  from  our  deposit  all  support 
our  dating  of  the  great  majority  of  the  terracottas  before  or  around  ca.  350  nr.  we 
most  conclude  that  these  few  pieces  of  later  style  can  scarcely  fall  later  than  the  third 
quarter  of  the  f ourUi  century.  We  must  assume,  therefor^  that  the  eariy  Tanagras,'' 
the  hermaphrodite,  and  the  flying  Erotes,  all  Hdknistic  types,  came  into  bemg  before 
325  B.C."' 

This  early  date  may  seem  surprising  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
terracottas  of  Olynthos,  which  in  no  way  presage  the  Hellenistic  styles.'"  But  there 
is  surely  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ddkate  sophistication  of  the  Hellenistic  style 
should  have  bad  its  inoqition  anywhere  but  in  a  great  artistic  centre.  Its  dissemination 
to  the  provincial  towns  would  inevitably  have  taken  a  little  time,  particularly  as  many 
of  them  never  made  anything  but  traditional  votive  figurines. 

The  evidence  from  our  deposit  indicates  that  the  elements  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "  Tanagra  style  **  were  coming  into  existence  in  Athens  during  Ae  course 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  The  examples  which  have  survived  in  the 
Coroplast's  Dump  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  relied  ui>nn  \n  toll  us  just  how  far  and 
to  what  degree  of  excellence  the  style  had  actually  gone  by  the  last  quarter  of  that 
century.  It  is  illttminating,  however,  to  compare  the  character  of  our  deposit  with 
that  of  the  work  found  in  the  graves  of  the  cemetery  of  .-Mt xandria,  Chatby.  Even  if 
the  earliest  material  there  dates  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,'"  it  still 
supports  our  dating  for  the  Athenian  material,  because  it  is  typologically  definitely 
more  advanced. 

"*  This  supports  Kleiner's  observations,  pp.  134  ff .,  that  no  "  Tanagra  type  "  is  preserved  which 
onUunly  dita  befoie  the  fan  of  Thebes  (335  b.c.).  He  inrints  out  that  con^riBg  tidt  fact,  the 

ityk  could  scarcely  have  originated  in  Boeotia,  but  "  moglich,  ja  wahrscheinlich  "  it  originated  in 
Athens.  In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  a  few  Boeotian  "  Tanagras  "  show  a  very  close 
rrfation  to  Athenian  coroplastic  work. 

**'  Kleiner,  pp.  139  tt.  considers  that  the  fundamental  basis  for  the  Hellenistic  sculptunl 
ifw  laid  during  the  kat  two  qnatten  of  the  fourth  oentuiy.  Our  evidence  saggata  that  the  most 
atativc  firriod  was  the  first  nther  than  the  second  quarter,  at  least  in  Athens. 

This  IS  true  also  of  the  unpublished  figurines  from  Olynthus  from  the  latest  campaigns,  of 
which  Dr.  Robiiison  Idndly  writes  me,  "  Rest  aatoied  thtt  there  are  absettO^  no  Tanagns  amoog 

""See  above  p.  120. 
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Let  us  compare  the  two  groups.  Although  the  small  size  of  the  figfurines  is 
characteristic  of  both  regions,  it  is  also  conunon  to  the  earlier  "  Tanagras  "  from 
Boeotta  and  mtut  tlieref  ore  be  regarded  as  a  chrooologfical  rather  than  a  topographical 
criterion."'  The  technical  differences  between  the  figurines  of  Chatby  and  of  the 
Coroplast's  Dump  are  marked.  Technically  our  pieces  show  the  solidity,  plain  backs 
and  lack  of  vents  characteristic  of  early  manufacture,  whereas  the  Chatby  figures  are 
made  in  two  moulds,  and  usually  have  vents.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Chatby  figures 
stand  on  round  or  oval  bases  which  are  osually  made  in  the  same  mould  as  the  figure, 
which  is  an  early  type  in  Athens.  Most  seem  never  to  have  had  a  base  at  all.  The 
separately  made  plaque  base,  which  is  typical  of  "  Tanagras  "  is  common  in  our 
coroplast's  shop,  but  only  one  of  the  Chatby  figures  had  a  plaque  base  preserved.*** 
These  differences  appear  to  be  local  and  should  be  studied  in  relatioa  to  Kleiner's 
plausible  suggestion  that  refugees  from  Thebes  settled  in  Alexandria,  briQgtqg  with 
them  the  Boeotian  coroplastic  tradition.*" 

Although  the  styles  and  types  found  at  Cluiby  are  not  totally  dissimilar  to  ours, 
they  seem  hi  gfeneral  to  be  bter  developments  of  the  Athenian  prototypes.  There  is 
no  exact  duplication  of  pose.  Only  one  head  (but  not  necessarily  its  missing  body) 
bears  a  really  close  similarity  to  one  of  ours  (No.  28)."'  The  variants  of  our  statiding 
draped  girl  type  (No.  19)  are  more  elongated  and  high-waisted ;  they  actually  seem  as 
dosely  rdated  to  their  descendants  in  Myrina  as  to  their  Atiienian  forehnrs.  The 
simple  figures  and  particularly  the  faces  of  the  children  from  Giatby  are  more 
genuinely  immature  than  any  of  ours.  Flying^  Erotes  do  not  occur  at  this  cemetery. 
In  general,  then,  the  Chatby  material,  even  those  figures  that  Kleiner  plausibly  calls 
the  earliest,  bears  no  striking  resemblmce  to  the  material  from  tiie  Coroplast's  Dump. 
In  every  way,  on  the  contrary,  the  Alexandrian  material,  whether  it  dates  from  lint 
third  century,  as  is  now  argued,  OT  earlier,***  is  still  decidedly  later  than  diat  which 
we  are  discussing. 

It  seems  safe,  then,  to  date  the  latest  figurines  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tiiird  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  along  with  the  pottery  and  lamps 

with  which  they  were  found  and  to  consider  that  the  coins  of  the  late  fourth  and  early 
third  centuries  which  were  found  above  them  mark  the  time  of  the  final  filling  of  the 

cisterns. 

'"Kleiner,  p.  51,  notes  that  these  figurines  average  around  0.15  m.  in  height  Those  from 
oar  Damp  are  of  eourae  smaller,  not  more  than  0.10  m.  high.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  figure  (of 
adults),  the  earlier.  Klctlter,  p.  60,  consiflers  tbnt  the  miniature  style  is  well  over  in  Alexiimiria  hf 
the  middle  of  the  third  oentuiy.  We  shall  examine  the  evidence  for  Athens  in  a  later  article. 
Kleiner,  p.  282,  note  II  A  S,  No.  1. 
»"  Ibid.,  pp.  43  fT. 
See  above  p.  138. 

On  the  grnund  of  the  Athenian  evidence,  I'tu-  Ch.atby  figurines  could  well  be  brought  back 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  as  originally  dated  by  Breccia,  but  they  might  be  merely 
oonaervative. 
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These  figurines  illustrate  an  interesting  period  nf  transition  in  coroplastic  cnn- 
oeptioa.  The  old  hieratic  types  of  the  votive  style  lie  side  by  side  with  more  imagi- 
native emtioas  that  were  dearly  inspired  by  major  worlcs  of  sculpture.  Tlie  begin- 
nings of  the  "  Tanajjra  style  "  may  be  observed  as  they  come  into  the  repertory  of  the 
humble  coroplast.  That  Athens  may  well  have  been  the  centre  where  this  style  was 
created  has,  of  course,  long  been  argued  by  archaeologists."*  Our  evidetke  from  this 
group  tends  to  strengthen  this  hypothesis.  Considerable  additional  material  is  also 
at  hajid  to  suggest  that  it  was  indeed  Athens  where  the  first  shift  in  the  interest  and 
styk  of  the  ooroiilasts  took  plaoe.  A  full  ana^mis  of  die  drcamstances  and  tendencies 
that  bnme^t  ais  shift  alxmt  win  be  attempted  at  a  later  date. 

Catauxrk 

T'ni>  catalogue  aims  to  f  ifciM  '.he  materia!  in  :t.  "^.rirr  .-i  form  as  possible.  Unless  otherwise 
notfd,  i:irri-fore,  the  clay  shall  be  uudcrstuod  to  Ik;  a  ptnkish  buff,  the  fabric  rather  soft.  Shght 
traces  III  -he  white  sJip  that  normally  covered  figurines  will  not  be  specifically  noted,  but  any  trace 
of  color  will  be  mentioned.  The  figurines  arc  mauld-made.  The  T  numl)er  in  parentheses  is  that 
of  the  Agora  inventory.  All  objects  come  from  the  South  Pit,  unless  the  provenience  is  sfx'cifically 
mentioned.  H.  refers  to  Height ^  P.  H.  to  Preserved  Height;  W.  to  widlh;  L.  to  length.  In  subse- 
quent articles,  the  nuinbcfs  of  this  tauiogat  will  be  pceoHbd  ly  tke  aUiKviidaii  C.  O..  for 
Coroplait's  Dump. 

JvinUd  Figims  md  RdaUt  Fbrtt 

1  (T  1743)  Articulated  Avm.  PI.  32.  4  Lcgs  of  a  seated  figure.  PL38. 


H.  0.043  m.,  P.  W.  0.042  m.  Fingm  and         a  (T  176ft)  P.  H.  OiQeaL  Toe 
tauib  miiiiag*  Traces  of  pink. 

Tlie  left  arm  from  a  "  doll,"  bent  at  elbow,        b  (T  1769)  P.  H.0u06lln.  UooU.  Broken 


I  outstietcbed.  Pierced  at  the  shoulder,       at  the  bottom. 

a  the  legs  of  a  seated  nude  "doU,"  and  b 
I  (T  1747)  Ann  and  Band.  PL  32.  appMiiidy  the  inodd  from  wUsb  •  WM  trfiBfc 

P.  H.  0.054m.  5  (T26»>  M«ftl:  Sideofawted-DoIL- 

Righi  arm  and  hand  from  the  elbow;  no       p|  32 


P.  H.  0.027  m.  Brdccn  on  side.  TWn  dean 
S  (T2610}  AltkohMdliV.  PL  32.  edge  to  bottom. 

P.  H.  0.062in.  Fkrt  of  a  mould  for  the  left  aide  of  a  seated 

Leg  to  ankle,  pienxd  at  the  top.  node  "  dolL" 


'R.  Kekulc,  6>.  Tnonfyur,;-.  am  fanagra.  Stuttgart,  1878,  pp.  23  f.  Furtwangler,  Samm. 
Sabouroff,  1883-1887,  II,  pp.  7  f.  ivnth  -.hL-se  Lclm'.r.rs  sugis:est  the  Attic-Thrban  school  of  pamtinK 
as  the  primary  inspiration  of  the  Tanagra  conceptions  Knoblauch,  Arch.  An:.,  LIV,  1939,  pp. 
446 ff.  offers  the  suggestion  on  slight  grounds.  Kleinej,  \.\-  .md  127,  sumniariics  previous  vicwii 
and  contributes  an  illuminating  historical  account  of  the  relations  between  Athens  and  Bocotia  at 
this  period.  More  can  be  done  to  Uluminate  the  Athenian  aide  of  the  pieiure  when  all  the  < 
evidenoe  from  the  Agara  faaa  been  studied. 
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6  (T  1849)  Mould:  Legs.  Pis  32,  3.1 
From  the  North  Pit.  P.  H.  0.065  m.  Right 

ride  only  preserved. 

Fragment  of  a  mould  for  the  upper  legs  of  9 
Bnted  nude  male  "  doIL"  Incised  on  the  back 
of  the  moiild:  YPIOY 

7  and  Foot  FL  32. 

a  (T17't9)  P.Ra089m. 

b  (T  1750)  P.  H.  0.086  m. 
a  Left  Icf  and  foot  from  the  knee  down. 
Wdlmoddlcd. 
b  Riglit  kg  and  foot  from  the  knee  dovm. 

Frnm  the  same  type  as  a  but  on  a  sl^h^ 

smaller  scale.  Toes  less  well  modelled. 

8  (T  1745)  Arm  and  Hand.  PI.  32. 
P.  H.  0.033  m.  Tiaoes  of  red. 

A  left  hand  with  the  fingers  curved  as  though 
gfaaping  a  round  object  A  similar  hand,  T 
1996,  was  also  foond  ia  a  fouctii  oentuiy 
oontcxt. 

9  (T1687)  Arm  and  Hand.  FL32. 

P.  H.  0.064  m. 

A  right  arm  and  hand  holding  out  a  phiaU 
HUttOMphtlOt* 

10  (T19t7)  Hand.  PL  32. 

From  the  upper  filling.  P.  L.  OiMSflL  Ex- 
cellent black  glaze. 
Right  hand,  clenched  around  some  object. 

Male  Figures. 

11  (T  1688)  Mould:  Flying  Figure.  PI.  32. 
H.O.OB8111.  Congpiele.  Wdi  lounded  outaide. 

Mould  for  ilie  front  part  of  a  ftjiqg  nnde 

male  figure. 

12  (T  1777)  Wing.  PI.  40. 
Max.  dim.  0.04  m.  Back  smooth. 
Piafonnt  of  a  right  wing,  sharply  modeBed. 

IS  Warrior  or  Hunter.  PL  32. 

a  (T1J73)  P.  H.  007  m.  Feet  niaBiiig. 
SoUd. 


b  (T  1774)  P.  H.  0.043m.  Feet  and  top 
of  head  missing.  Solid, 
e  (T1775)  P.H.Oj049ai.  Left  foot  ansa. 

ing.  Solid. 

A  male  figure,  wearing  cblamys  and  pihs. 
Hands  piened  in  a  and  h.  Httptria,  VIII, 
1939.  p.  219,  fig.  15. 

U  (T 1797)  MouM:  Draped  Male  PL  33. 

P.  H.  0.059  m.  Broken  at  top. 

The  mould  for  the  base  and  k>wer  part  of  a 
drq>ed  standii^  male  Sgnre. 

Female  Figures,  Standing,  Draped 

15  (T  1753)  Standing  Female.  PI,  33. 
P.  H.  0.10  m.  Cuefully  worked  bade 

A  standing  female  figure,  wearing  a  chiton 
and  himation  wrapped  closely  around  her  and 

hanging  in  a  curve  in  the  front. 

16  (T  1754)  Standing  Female.  PL  33. 

P.  H.  0.04  m.  Trace  of  vent  la  the  back 
Fragment  from  the  lower  part  of  a  figure 
like  the  pceoeding. 

17  (T1761)  Standing  Female  PL  33. 

P.  H.  0  083  m. 

Fragment  from  the  upper  part  of  a  standing 
draped  female  figure,  wrapped  tiglrtly  in  an 
hmiatiaD  under  adikb  she  holds  out  her  left 
arm. 

18  (T 1692)  Mouki:  Standing  Fen^  PL 
33. 

P.  H.  0.11  m.  Bfolien  off  above.  Wcfl 

rounded  outside. 

The  mould  for  the  front  part  of  a  standing 
draped  female  figure  wearing  a  dosdywiapped 
hunation. 

19  (T  1680)  Standing  Female.  PL  34. 

H.  0  097  m.  Complete    Rack  unmodelled. 

The  figure  wears  a  straight,  high-girt  chiton 
and  an  himation  around  her  shoulden  and 
drawn  to  the  aide  by  her  left  hand  hi  which  it 
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is  wrappcda  Her  ti^jht  lisiid  tests  on  Iwr  hip. 

Her  hair  is  dressed  in  the  melon  coiffure,  with 
a  ooU  of  biaiils  at  the  back.  Hesferia,  VIII, 
1999,    219.  lif.l& 

M  Standiiic  {emde.  PL  34. 

m  (T1755)  P.  H.  OOBSiD.  Bade  iat  Head 
misstqg. 

b  (T 1861}  P.  H.  0.082  m.  From  the  dump 
of  the  North  Pit  Backiat.  Hcadmissiiv. 

Two  pieces  from  similar  moulds  showing  a 
ficuie  draped  in  a  chiton  and  an  Umatkn  that 
is  drawn  across  the  bodjr  to  the  left  nde. 

21  (T  1679)  Draped  Female  H.  33. 

P.  H.  aiOS  m.  Head  idssbg  and  dupe  at 

bottom. 

Standing  female,  wrapped  in  an  himation, 
yAidk  her  right  aim  b  beat  across  her 


The  head  of  a  tende  fifore  wealing  her  hair 
in  a  peaked  COifflite  over  her  forehead;  she 
pufis  out  her  dttdci  in  playii^  the  double  &ites. 


a  (T17S8)  Draped  Female.  PL  33. 

P.  H.  0.057  m.  Back  rough. 
The  lower  part  of  a  female  iigure 

wearmg  a  ddton  and  an  Mmatioa  to  the  knees. 

2S  (T  1756)  Draped  Female.  PI.  33. 

P.  H.  OtOSm.  Bade  roiigfa. 

The  upper  tocio  of  a  female  figure  wearily 
a  chiton. 

FMMfo  mimt  Figures 

U  (T1675)  HeadofanHTdrapfaoraa.  PL36. 

P.  H.  0.036  m. 

The  head  of  a  female  figure,  wearing  her 
himation  over  her  head  on  which  she  holds  an 

Mria. 

25  (T16;0)  HeadofaMoufner.  FL3& 
P.  H.0X)4m.  Flat  bade 

The  head  of  a  female  figure,  and  part  of  her 
right  shoulder  and  arm,  which  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  her  liead. 

M  (T1736)  HeadofaFlaittiet  PL  36. 
P.  H.  00340. 


Ftmd*  Htads 

27  (T  1676)  Female  Head.  FI.3& 

P.  H.  0.029  m. 

The  head  of  a  woman,  wrapped  in  her  bioia- 
tini;,  leavhig  tibe  bee  dear. 

28  (T1681)  FeiuleHead.  PL  36. 

P.  H.  0.024  m. 

The  head  of  a  woman,  wrapped  tightly  in  her 

himation,  which  is  drawn  over  the  chin. 

29  (T1693)  FemakUead.  PI.  36. 
P.H.0.Q28ni. 

The  head  of  a  wornm,  wearing  her  hair  in 
the  melon  coifTure  with  a  ooA  of  braids  at  the 

back  of  tilt;  head. 

30  (T  1667)  Femak  Head.  PL  36. 
P.  H.  0X)23m. 

SmSbx  to  Che  piecedhigb  cmept  that  (he 
braid  is  broken  off  from  the  bade  of  tfie  head. 

SI  (T1682)  Fen^Hmd.  PL  36. 

P.  H.  0.019  m 

Similar  to  Ho.  30;  the  coil  of  braids  is  pre- 
served at  ttie  badL  Htsptria,  VIII,  1939,  p. 
219,  fig:  215. 

22  (Ti;37)  Female  Head.  FL3& 

P.  H.(M)2m 

■  to  No.  30. 


33  (T  1668)  Female  Head.  PL  3& 

P.  H.  0  19  m 

The  head  of  a  girl  wearing  a  thick  wreath. 

34  (T  1738)  Female  Head.  PL  36, 
P.  H.  0.021  m. 

The  head  of  a  female  wearing  her  hair  drauB 
np  cardesdy  to  a  knot  at  the  bade  of  her  bead. 
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35  (T1803)  Mould:  FcnHleHead.  PL  33. 
P.  H.  OXMain  Broken  on  dim  rides.  Wdl 

fomided  outiide. 

Fragment  of  a  mould  for  the  bock  put  of  a 

female  head  and  shoulders. 

36  (Xmi)  Mould:  Back  of  a  Female  Figure. 
PL  33. 

P.  H.  OilOiii.  Broken  at  bottom.  Two  tabs 

pfeserved.  Well  rounded  outqidc 

The  upper  part  of  a  mould  for  the  back  of  a 
fomle  figure^  showing  the  hair  in  cuils  «r  tied 

in  a  kerchief  of  which  two  ends  project  One 
shoulder  is  markedly  raised. 

Ftmtth  Pignwn:  Stattd,  Draped 

37  (T  1673)  Seated  Femalfc  Ft  33. 

P.  H.  0.034  m.  Solid. 

A  seated  draped  female  figure,  wrapped  in 
an  himation ;  her  right  arm  is  bent  Vtp  mder  i^ 
her  left  rests  at  her  aide. 

88  (T  1752)  Seated  Female.  PI.  33. 
P.  H,  0.029  m.  Solid. 
Similar  to  the  preceding. 

39  (T 1735)  Seated  Female.  PI.  33. 

H.  0.066  m.  Partof  thebeadmiaring.  Traces 

of  red  paint.  A  seated  woman,  meditating,  her 
head  resting  on  her  left  band,  her  elbow  on  her 
litice. 

40  (T1709)  Mould:  Seated  Female.  PI.  37. 
P.  H.  aO^Sm.  From  the  North  Pit 

The  upp-cr  part  of  a  mould  for  a  seated 
draped  female  figure,  possibly  holding  a  baby. 
The  back  of  the  throne  jliows  behmd. 

41  (T1710)  Mould:  Seated  Female  and 
Child.  PI.  33. 

P.  H.  0.088  m.  Tabs  outside. 

The  lower  part  of  a  mould  for  the  back  of 
a  female  figure  seated  <m  a  plain  seat,  wearing 

a  roll  of  draperj-  around  her  hips.  The  dlild« 
apparently  nude,  stands  at  her  Tifjjalt. 


42  (T  1799)  Mould:  Seated  Female.  PI.  37. 
H.  0.07  m.  Chipped. 

Mould  for  a  female  figure  wiapped  t^jfatljr  in 
an  himation,  which is  diawo  over  dw lower  ptft 

of  her  face. 

Adon 

43  (T  1685)  Comic  Actor.  PI.  38. 

P.  H.  0.073  m.  SoUd.  Back  plain. 

A  comic  actor,  dressed  as  a  soldier  or  travel- 
ler, wearing  a  short  padded  garment,  chlamys, 

and  pilos  and  pointed  bcai  d.  He  holds  his  right 
arm  akimbo;  with  his  left  he  holds  a  jug  in 
front  of  a  basket  against  his  bo^.  Huptm, 
Vin,1939»p.219.fig.215. 

44  (T1683)  Comic  Actor.  PI.  38. 
P.  H.  0.075  m.  Solid ;  back  rough. 

A  comic  actor,  wearing  a  siiori  padded  gar- 
ment, chlamys.  and  tights.  He  raises  his  r^gjlit 
hand  to  his  brow  and  looks  ofl  tn  his  ripht ;  his 
left  arm  is  bent  under  his  drapery.  His  pointed 
beard  hangs  dov^-n  to  his  waist  H*tptria,'VUI, 
1939,  p.  219.  fig.  215. 

46  Comic  Actor,  Seated.  PI.  38. 
a  (T 1742)  P.  H.  0.061  m. 
b  (T1684)  P.H.a06in. 

c  (T 1651)  P.  H  0u047m.  From  die  Nordi 

Pit. 

d  (T1672)  P.  H.  0.056  m.  Solid- 
Pour  examples  from  one  mould.  A  oomic 
actor,  as  a  slave,  seated,  holding  his  right  ear 
with  his  right  hand.  He  wears  a  short  garment 
and  a  made  widi  spfim  and  mq^flMatJtfft 
mouth.  (SeeN08.46atMl47). 

46  (T1770)  Legs  of  a  Seated  Actor.  PL3& 

P.  H.  0.05  m. 

The  legs  of  an  actor  of  tiie  preceding  type, 
seated  on  a  seat,  probaUljr  an  altar.  Tiaoes  of 

a  hand  on  the  left  knee. 

47  (T 1771)         of  a  Seated  Actor.  PI.  3& 
P.  H.  0.043  m.  Trace  of  red. 

The  trousered  legs  of  an  actor  of  tfie^rpe  of 
No.  45. 
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Propkylaetic  Figures 

48  Negro  Boy  aquattinf  by  a  Herm.  FL  39. 

a  (T  1 665  +  T  1689)  H.  0.083  m.,  W.  0026 
BL  Solid;  back  plain.  Complete. 

b  (TITN)  P.  H.  OOSSm.  SoiBd.  Vnm 
the  North  Pit.  Herm  broken  away. 

C  (T  1740)  P.  H.  0.062  m.  Solid,  bent  in 
firing:  Top  brakes  away. 

A  Wfra  boy,  teiliqg  taia  head  agmM  bia 
ktnda,  wliidi  are  daiped  agairat  Ma  fcft  clieei^ 
squats  by  a  herm,  which  wrars  a  polM.  H*^ 
pena,  VIll.  1939.  p.  219.  fig.  215. 

49  Herm.  PI.  39. 

a  (T1664)  H.  0.082  m.  Complete. 

b  (T  W/y)  P.  H.  0.032  m.  He.id  only. 

Hcruis  oi  the  type  of  the  preceding.  One  un- 
catalogued  cnmple,  T 1739,  ihiMn  the  bmk 
type 

50  (T1808)  Mould:  Hermaphrodiie.  PL  37. 
P.  H.  Oua74n.  Bnkn  all  inwid. 
Fiagnent  of  a  mould  for  the  abdomen  and 

tegs  of  a  nude  mate  figure  holding  up  Ma 
diijieiy  to  rawal  fau  gunlilB. 

PnttmtM,  Mnkt, 

51  (T 1763)  Female  Pralame.  PI.  39. 

H.  0.186m.  Hote  for  aoipensiom  on  top. 
Dnik  red  paint  on  Caoe  and  balr.  Omatnents 
aUndied  aepanldy.  Back  motilded. 

The  protome  of  a  female  head,  wearing  her 
hair  in  waves  back  from  the  face  and  hanging 
in  long  curls  down  the  »houlders.  On  her  hair, 
a  wieath,  with  bud  and  leaf  ornament  in  the 
centre  and  diak  roacttea  on  the  aidca.  Fng- 
menli  of  limilaf  pntonwa  tnn  ain  foond 
(T17IH45). 

52  (T  1767)  Mask  Fragment.  PI.  39. 
a  P.  H.  0.08  m.  b  P.  H.  0.055  m. 
Ftngment  ftom  a  femak  maik,  showing  the 

hair  amtiied  in  deep  wavea  beneath  a  jte^taM* 
deoontcdwMiahculedmigatitBbue. 


ment  from  the  lower  part  shows  a  trace  oi  wavy 
veQ  hanging  down  the  side. 

Si  (T  1794)  Protonw  Fngmcnt  Ft.  391 

Max.  dim.  0  067  m. 

Fragment  showing  a  part  ol  a  wavy  veil, 
hugiBg  dmm  the  aide  of  a  pratome. 

54  (T1766)  Protome  Fragment  PI.  39. 

P.  U.  0.06Bm.  Suipmsion  hole  at  the  top 
of  die  hair. 

Fragment  from  the  u[:i<-r  left  cnrnt^r  of  a 
protome,  showing  wavy  hair  beneath  a  sUphant 
on  which  an  tnees  of  f*"****  deeontka  in 

relief. 

66  (T 1805)  Mould:  Maak.  PL  4a 
MaxuBura  dimeniiqii  0.07'4  m. 
The  mould  for  a  mask  hi  a  face  irith a iaife 

eye,  probably  a  Gorgoneion. 

56  (T1690)  Mould:  Mask,  Gorgoneon.  PL 
40. 

Di-imetf-r  0  11m    Cnmplrte  except  for  chips. 

Circular  n)ould  with  a  thickened  edge  for  a 
Gorgoneion  with  ejctendad  tongue  and  analn 
under  her  chin. 

Ammais 

57  (TITBO)  CUf.  PI.  40. 

Three  noo'-joiaing  pieces:  a)  Max.  cGm. 
0.075m.  b)  libx.  dhn.  OJOSm.  e)  lihx.  dim. 

0.055  m. 

a)  The  head  and  neck  of  a  calf,  b)  its  base 
and  feet,  c)  its  rump  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
bind  legs.  The  area  between  the  l^ja  is  filled 
inaidid. 

W  (Tl<i94)  NmU:  Dcg;  FL»t 
L.  0.1250..  K.  0M9aL  Well  rounded  outh 

side. 

The  complete  mould  for  tlw  left  side  of  a 

reclining  dog,  wHth  it.s  ba.-se. 

6»  (T1691)  Mould:  Ape.  PL  40. 
H.OJ087nk  Wdl  rouaded  onlilde. 
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The  complete  matild  for  Ae  back  and  boae 
of  •  squatting  ape. 

CO  (T  1778)  Bird.  PI.  40. 

P.  L,0,039tn.  Handmade.  Su^fx'ti^ioii  hole 
through  the  centre.  The  body  of  a  flying  bird ; 
aU  die  extremities  are  missiQg. 

61  (T16S0)  Mould:  MoUuak  ShdL  Ft  41. 

P.  H,  0.074  m.  Broken  at  top.  Splotdws  of 
red  glaze  outside ;  well  rounded  outside. 

The  mould  (or  a  indlusk  shell,  with  sharp- 
ridged  plicatioas. 

Miscellanems  y olives 

62  (T  178S)  FUos.  PI.  39. 
H.  0.013  m. 

A  pointed  cap,  or  pSct,  modelled  oooipleidy 

in  the  round. 

63  (T  1671)  Astragdos.  PI.  40. 
H.  0.02  m.,  L.  0.032  m.  Solid. 

An  astragal,  fully  moddled  in  the  round. 
Another  uncatskfued  example.  T1741,  wm 

also  found. 

64  (T26CW)  Disk.  PI.  40. 
Diana.  0.02  m.  Solid,  flat. 
A  piftin  disk. 

65  (MC494)  Disk.  PI.  40. 
DiaoL  0.022m.  Sotid,  flat. 

.\  disk  with  a  ridge  across  the  centre.  A 
similar  uncatalogued  example,  MC  472,  was 
also  found. 

66  (T  1784)  Pestle.  PI.  39. 
P.  H.  0017  m.  SoUd. 

.A.  pestle  modelled  nntgUy  in  the  shape  of  a 

bent  finger. 

67  (T  1788)  Lion's  Chaw  Font    Pi.  40. 

P.  H.  0.033  m.  Solid.  Broken  at  the  top. 
The  lion's  daw  foot  of  a  piece  of  fumitore 
or  vessel,  decorated  at  die  top  with  a  volute. 


€8  (T 1790)  FootataoL  PL  41. 
P.  H.  0X)3m.  Solid.  Broken  off  above. 

A  footstool  with  braces  acros<i  ihc  fnot. 
Another  example,  T  1789,  was  also  found. 

69  (T  m\)  Column.  PI.  40. 

P.  H.  0.122  m.  Solid.  Top  fini.shed  .smooth. 
A  round  shaft,  with  upward  taper,  stands  on 
an  Ionic  base. 

70  (T1787)  Wreath  Fiacment.  PI  41. 
P.  L.  OJ03m.  Bioben  at  cadi  end. 
The  detadxd  end  of  a  thick  wreath. 

71  (T 1786)  Travdler'a  F^  PI  41. 

P.  L.  0.025III.  Knob  broken  off  one  end. 
Solid. 

A  ttadc  roll  tied  around  the  centre,  ending  in 
a  knoibat  die  end. 

72  (T1806)  Moidd:  Akmrnd  PL  41. 

P.  L.  OXmm.  Broken  at  one  end.  WcH 

rounded  outside. 

Part  of  the  mould  for  half  ati  almoi-.d. 

73  (T  1678)  Mould:  Tripod  Stand.  PL  41. 
H.  0.042  m.  Well  rounded  outside. 
TbemooM  for  die  stand  of  a  tripod,  bfaint  at 

the  topk  widi  grooved  skies  and  daw  tat 

PUtques 

74  Plaque  Fragments.  PI.  42. 

a  (T1686)  P.  H.  a084m.  On  die  left 

upper  comer,  a  suspension  hole. 

b  (T  1759)   P.  H.  0.086  m. 

A  plaque  showing  a  standing  female  figure  in 
relief,  with  her  right  arm  bent  across  her  body; 
her  left  hangs  down  her  side.  She  wears  a  low 
polos  and  a  long  veil  hanging  down  behind  her. 
Anodxr  sunilar  nncatakgoed  piece  was  found. 

75  (T179S)  Fragment  of  a  Plaque.  PL  39. 
Max.  dim.  0j0S2m.  Broken  all  around. 
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In  relief  on  the  surface  of  what  appears  tn  be 
a  plaque,  low  vertical  and  horizontal  bands 


76  (T  1783)  Plaque  Fragment.  PI.  39. 
Diam.  of  pfaque  co.  0,20iii.  Max.  4im.  of 

the  figment  0.041  m.  Bralttit  oa  three  sides; 

edge  prescr\'ed.  Part  of  a  circular  flat  plaque 
with  two  leaves  of  a  paln'.ettc  in  low  relief. 

77  (T1700)  Mould:  PUque.  PI.  42. 

From  the  North  Pit  Max.  dim.  OLlOSm. 
Outside  edge  preserved. 

Mould  for  a  plaque  showing  a  dentated  edgc^ 
with  lotus  waA  pahnette  bud  'wMe,  io  low 
relief. 

78  (T18I0)  Mould:  Relief.  PI.  41. 

Max.  dim.  0XI89iii.  Brakn  all  tround:  much 

disintegmted 

The  mould  tor  a  relief  iceiie  of  N'ike  in  a 
chariot;  the  neck  of  the  horse  is  vciy  close  to 
the  right  lund  of  the  driver,  wliicfa  is  extended. 


Bom 

79  (T  1677)  Plaque  Base.  PL  4Z 
P.  Lw  04M6  m..  W.  O.OS  m..  T.  OXXffm. 
A  ncliiigulBr  filaii^  base.  Sflsearot 

psint  on  top.  Simihr 

were  fouod. 


80  (T  179n  B.i-.f.  PI,  .12. 

H.  0.034  ni.,  W.  0.063  m.,  L.  0.114  m.  Frag- 
mems  ons^Bg.  Tiaees  of  pale  Mne  iniiit 

A  shallow  rectangular  double  base,  open  at 
the  twdc  Traces  of  the  figure  that  stood  on  top. 

81  (T2615)  Base  PL  42. 

L.  an  BL.  W.  0AS8  ra.,  T.  0.018  in.  Tiam 


of  red  paint.  The  lower  dement  of  i  doaUe 

base  like  the  preceding. 

82  (T26I3)  Base.  PI.  42. 
P.ILOJmm. 

Fragment  of  a  flat  base  made  m  OOe  with 

llie  figure  and  open  beneath  it 

83  (T  2611)  Base.  PI.  42. 

P.  H.  OjQ34in.,  W.  aOWin.  Flat  back. 
Solid. 

A  alepped  base,  oo  whidi  aie  jmaeiwd  taio 
flat  feet 

84  (P  124S1)  Krrnos.  PI.  42, 

H.  0.046  m.,  diani.  0.046  nL  Considerable 
TODBina  of  white  Chipped. 

Small  kcnios  on  flaring  base,  flat  beneath. 
Narrow  flange  with  two  sharply  projecting 
ribbon  handles,  the  loop  providing  a  piercing. 
Very  slightly  fkring  Up.  Hetferia.  Will,  1939, 
pu219.fit.215. 


8B  (P 13106}  Hoidd:  Khims.  PL  42. 

H.0JQ2SBa.,  L.OJ0S5  Ok.  W.  0.04401.  Com- 
plete. 

Mould  for  the  upper  body,  handlea  and  ft,qge 

of  a  very  small  kemos. 

86  (P  12996)  Votive  Cup.  PI.  4Z 
H.  to  lip  OJOMm.,  diam.  at  Hp  0.037m. 

Wniatufe  kantharas,  roughly  tmde  on  the 
wiwtL  Band  handles,  ri^m  {rmu  rim. 


PWNCETO.N,  N.  J. 


87  (P  19S3S)  Baae  oi  TliyiiiialwIuB.  PI.42L 
P,  H  0  087 as.,  P.  W.  0.064  m.  Top  tnissii^. 
A  tall  stand  compoaed  of  three  disks. 
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THREE  CENTURIES  OF  HELLENISTIC 
TERRACOTTAS 

I,  B  AMD  C 

(Platbs  18-24) 

PART  I:  THE  LATE  FOURTH  CENTURY  B.C 

TO  contimK  the  study  of  Hellenistic  terracottas  from  the  Athenian  Agora  that  was 
begtjn  two  years  ago,'  this  article  will  deal  with  two  small  groups.  The  first, 
which  we  may  call  from  its  most  striking  object,  tlie  "  Hedgehog  Well,"  ofifers  a  varied 
collection  of  figurines  roughly  contemporary  with  those  published  in  the  Gnroplast's 
Dump.  The  second,  interesting  chiefly  for  the  ritual  character  of  most  of  die  figurines* 
will  be  called  the  "  Demeter  Cistern."  It  also  produced  several  pieoes  that  show  the 
trends  of  taste  in  the  last  decades  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

B.  THE  HEDGEHOG  WELL 

General  Character  of  the  Deposit 

On  the  north  slope  of  the  Areopagus,  about  fifty  meters  west  of  tiw  cistern  that 
yielded  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  a  snicdi  stone-curbed  well  was  excavated  in  1938.*  Its 
dianu-tcr.  roiit^hly  O  fyO  m.  by  0.70  ni.  was  sninller  than  that  of  the  usual  Athenian 
well,  which  approximates  three  Greek  ieet.  It  was  also  shallow,  reaching  a  total  depth 
of  6.25  m.,  of  which  the  lowest  0.50  m.,  cut  in  bedrock,  were  uncurbed.  No  water- 
levd  was  detected.  It  may  therefore  have  proved  a  failure  as  a  weil  and  subsequendy 
served  only  as  a  storage  pit,  which  the  presence  of  a  conq>lete  wine  jar  and  of  frag- 
ments of  others  would  suggest 

Chronology 

The  complete  wine  jar,  from  Thasos,  has  been  dated  by  Virginia  Grace  as  little, 
if  at  all,  after  350  b.c.  and  the  two  other  stamped  jar  handles  as  not  later  than  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.* 

^Htsptria,  XXI,  1952,  pp.  116ff.,  Part  I:  A,  The  Coroplast's  Duoip.  The  photographs  o( 
tfie  preaent  article  are  by  Alison  Praiitz  except  two,  as  noted  in  tbe  text  I  mn  under  emgidenblc 

obligation  to  Lucy  Talcott  and  to  my  husband  for  checking  many  matters  iar  me  in  Athens.  I  have 
also  made  a  final  check  myself  with  the  terracottas  here  disaissed. 

'  Designated  as  Section  well  at  37/KA,  on  the  new  grid  as  O  18.  It  WIS  excavated  by  Eugene 
Vanderpod.  It  was  mentioned  in  Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  p.  118,  note  8. 

*  I  am  inddited  to  Miss  Grace  for  giving  me  dus  iofonnation.  The  jar  is  inventoried  P  13570; 
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The  rest  of  the  pottery  and  lamps  for  which  no  stratification  cnuld  be  detected  is 
entirely  consistent  with  that  dating.  A  characteristic  selection  is  presented  to  indicate 
iht  range  of  the  hkwI:  significant  pieces  *  (PI.  24) : 

rim.  PI.  24,  a. 

Inv.  P  13.";28.  H.  0.085  m.,  D.  0.11  i-i. 

Spur  of  one  handle  restored.  A  scraped  line  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  mouldings 
o(  tte  foot;  grooved  resting  surface  wMi  a  scraped  Une  fa  the  groove.  Wifhiii.  torn  fanpretied 
palmetles  surrounded  by  rouletting. 

The  shape  shows  a  definite  advance  over  the  latest  examples  from  Olynthos  (e.  g.  D.  M. 

Robin.<yon,  Excafanon:;  at  Olynlltus,  XIII,  Baltimore.  1950,  no.  51.^,  j  ls  1S4,  185),  but  is  some- 
what less  developed  than  Kantharos  no.  2  from  the  Demeter  cistern  (our  PI.  20,  b).  Third  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

2.  Kantharos.  PI.  24.  b. 

Inv.  P  12698.  H.  0.083  m..  D.  0.083  m. 

A  scraped  line  at  the  top  of  the  smaller  moulding  of  the  foot ;  grooved  resting  sur&cc  with  a 
broad  acraped  line  irregularly  in  and  around  the  groove:  Within,  four  inipressed  pahnetlca  sur^ 
rounded  by  rouletting. 

No  example  of  this  type  is  known  from  Olyr.tlniS,  but  In-  c  !  rill  i.-iri son  with  iht  wHb 

moulded  rim,  above,  the  vase  should  belong  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 

3.  Kandnuos.  F1. 24,  c. 

Inv.  P  12699.  H.  0.076  m..  D.  0,085  m. 

Resting  surface  flat;  the  profile  of  the  foot  oblique  on  the  inside.  Glazed  all  over  except  for 
a  roughened  ridge  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  resting  soffiMe,  from  which  iht  glaae  haa  dupfied 
away.  Glaze  firm  but  dtdL 

Both  shape  and  fabric  are  non-Attic.  The  vaae  is  probaUy  Boeotian,  though  superior  in  gfaxe 
and  technique  to  the  average  Rwotiaii  kantharos.  Compare  the  examples  from  Rhit<;fin'i,  e  g. 
P.  N.  Ure,  Black  Glase  Pottery,  London,  1913.  pi.  IX,  Grave  76,  no.  21  and  Sixth  and  Hftk 
CtHhtry  Pittry,  London,  1927,  pL  X,  noe.  36.18, 114a.l2»  34^. 
4«  Skyphos.  Corinthian  tvpe,  PI.  24,  d. 

Inv.  P  12700.  H.  0.095  m..  D.  0.087  m. 

Fragments  of  lip  and  foot  restored.  Above  the  foot,  a  reserved  sone^  crosa*1iatclwd.  Underside 
reaerved,  with  two  unevenly  drawn  glazed  circles. 

About  the  same  stage  of  devdopment  as  an  example  from  a  pyre  fa  the  aiea  west  of  tfw 

-Areopagus  (Inv.  P  16602:  Hi'speriti,  XX,  1951.  pi.  50  h.  Pyre  2.  no  5)  found  with  a  cup-kantharos 
with  moulded  rim  and  the  kantharoid  cup-kotyle  closely  parallchng  Nos.  6  and  7  liere.  Third 
quarter  of  tibe  flMirtfi  century. 
5.  Skyphos,  Attic  type.  PI.  24.  e. 

Inv.  P  22671.  H.  0.097  m..  D.  0.101  m. 

Both  handles  re.stored.  with  parts  of  rim,  wall  and  foot.  Rating  surfiMe  anevcoljr  ^aaed; 
underside  reserved,  with  two  coarse  glazed  circles. 

One  of  the  latest  vases  boat  this  wdl;  oompare  Inv.  P 1829  (Hnpmia,  III,  1934,  p^  320,  fig.  5, 


the  handles,  SS  8210-8211.  These  will  appear  in  the  final  publication  of  the  stamped  amphoras 
from  the  Agora. 

•  I  owe  the  analysis  of  the  pottery  and  the  selection  of  the  plate  to  Lucy  Talcott  and  to  Peter 
Corbett  of  tlie  British  Museum,  who  is  studying  the  fourth  century  pottery  from  the  Agora.  He 
found  that  thi^  p.Tnup  fel!  verv  close  to  that  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  and  did  not  date  later  than 

the  end  of  the  third  quarter  ot  the  fourth  century. 
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A  26)  and  no.  3  from  the  Dcmeter  Cistern  (Pi.  20,  c).  End  of  the  third  qttarter  or  beginning  of  the 
lut  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 
&  Clup4canlharM  with  moulded  rim.  PI.  24,  f. 
Iwr.  P  iaS90.  H.  0.085  m..  D.  at  lip,  0.10  m. 

A  nwmd  Km  ■nntud  the  ibot  at  the  jwiGtigo  of  the  lanfe  lad  amall  monldin(i;  «  dallow 
groove  in  Iht  menvd  mt&v  watbtM,  WMnii,  >  rotilelted  cirdc> 

If  ore  advanced  than  0k  bitcat  eaonnples  from  Olynthos  (e.  (.  Ofynthus,  XIII,  m.  506^  pis.  187, 
189) ;  a  good  paralld  ft  Inv.  P  16601  {Hesptria.  XX,  19S1,  fd.  SO  b.  Pyre  2.  no.  4)  noted  above 

taider  No.  4  here. 

7.  Kantharoid  cup-kotvle.  PI.  24.  g. 

Inv.  r  13530.  II.  0.063  m  .  D  0.10  in 

Part  of  nnp  li.inflle  re^itored.  Rilled  base ;  .scraped  line  around  wall  jtist  above  foot ;  a  groove 
in  the  unevenly  glazrd  resting  surface.  Within,  four  palmettes  surrounded  hv  roulctting. 

More  advanced  than  Ohnthus.  XIII,  no.  498,  pU.  184, 187.  Cotnpare  Inv.  P  16600  {Huftria. 
XX.  1951,  pi.  50  b.  Pyrt  2.  nu  3)  cited  above  nodcr  Na  4. 
&  Bowl-ahapcd  cttp-IauithaitM.  PI.  24,  h, 

Inv.  P  13531.  H.  OjOSSbi.,  D.  aiOm. 

Mostof  one  faandkreatorad,  and  fragments  of  tin  ladmlL  RiUed  foot  similar  to  tfaatoC  No.  7. 
A  kriiad  tiierved  line  juat  aliove  the  foot;  a  groove  in  the  ratrved  resting  surface.  WitMn, ; 
pefawttet  nmNnHlcd  tgr  mulettine. 

See  No.  9. 

9,  Bowl-shaped  cup-kantharos.  PI.  24,  i. 

Inv.  P  22670.  H.  0O(';5  m  ,  D.  0  089  m. 

r.irts  of  rim  and  wa:i  ir^tort  .i   \  s<  i.i;iri':  htie  M  the  jnoetioa of  llie luge md I 

of  the  foot;  a  groove  in  the  reserved  resting  surface. 

The  development  of  this  shape,  which  was  never  very  popular,  has  not  yet  been  established  in 
detail,  but  the  avail.ihir  rvidenre  s;ttgg<>sts  th,-it  its  history  began  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  and  conttnued  for  perhaps  tilty  years. 

The  two  examples  shown  here,  Noa.  8  and  9,  belong  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  oeMury,  Mo.  9 
being  the  later.  A  further  stage  is  represented  by  a  vase  from  the  Demeler  CSatua,  Now  3  (PL  20;  d), 
which  is  probably  to  be  dated  in  the  bat  qoMiter  of  the  fooith  centwy. 

10.  Cup-kantharos.  PI.  24,  j. 

Inv  r  13529.  H.  0.087  m.,  D.  0.085  m. 

f\iit  1  i  one  handle  and  fragments  of  rim  and  body  restored.  Broad  reserved  line  around  the 
foot  at  thr  junction  of  the  larpc  and  small  mouldings;  a  light  groove  in  the  reserved  resting  surface. 

Markedly  more  drvt-lupcd  than  Olynlhus,  XIII,  no.  497,  pis.  184,  185,  hence  well  on  in  the 
tliird  quarter  <  "  -I  <  '  rn\.u^  .  hut  less  .idv.mrcd  than caniplcs from  the  lut  qjiMlcr,  C. ff.  Ibt.  P  S72 
(Hfsperia,  III,  I'AM,  p.  345.  fig.  26,  no.  B  46) 

This  selection  is  characteristic  for  the  (lottery  from  this  well,  and  includes  the  latest  pieces  noted. 
The  group  is  thus  a  fairly  oonipact  one,  with  a  lower  limit  close  to  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  perhaps  in  the  opening  years  of  the  last  quarter.  For  the  reader's  convenience 
k  cbeddqg  the  dwooolQgy,  on  Plate  24  is  added  the  potleijf  from  the  Coroplast'a  Dump  diacuased 
inH$tptri»,  XXI.  1952,  |i.  122,  note  23:  P  19S30.  P  19S31,  P  12406w 

The  lamps  also  date  from  this  period.*  There  were  seven  pyramida)  and  six 

conical  IfKini  weights.  No  other  significant  material  v.  n.?  fmmd  attd  not  a  sirif^le  coin. 
The  pottery  and  the  ii^nnnes  appeared  together  irotn  depths  3.10  n».  to  6.25  m. 

*  These  will  wpfnx  in  the  publicatian  of  the  A|on  lamiw  Iqr  Richard  Howlaad:  L  3J97, 3398^ 
3«I8k3S6fr^Stt. 
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and  must  have  been  thrown  in  all  at  one  time.  The  range  nf  date  for  this  well  groupi 
then,  extends  over  about  a  quarter  century,  from  ca.  350  to  320  B.C. 

Technique 

This  small  group  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  full  analysis  as  was  possible  for  the 
Coroplast's  Dump.  No  moulds  were  found.  In  general,  the  fabric  of  the  figurines 
is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  artide.  The  badcs  of  the  figures  are 
moulded  but  unmodelled,  except  that  of  No.  1.  Three  base  fragments  ibow  the  early 
block  and  stepped  forms,  as  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump.  Nine  other  small  scraps  have 
been  left  unidentified  and  uncatalogued.  The  technique  of  the  plastic  vases,  though 
not  exactly  that  of  the  figurines,  brings  them  in  dose  enough  rdation  to  coroplastic 
art  to  warrant  their  indusion  in  our  discussion.  Indeed,  a  full  stu^y  of  the  interre- 
lation of  the  two  classes  and  techniques  jtist  at  this  period  would  be  most  iUuminating 
and  deserves  much  fuller  treatment  than  is  possible  here.* 

The  condition  of  the  pieces  from  this  well  suggests  that  the  "  doll  "  fragment 
(No.  1),  the  bits  of  drapery  (Nos.  5  and  6)  and  the  heads  (Nos.  7-0)  are  tiie  oldest 
specimens.  The  fresher  examples,  such  as  the  male  torso  (No.  2),  the  male  head 
(No.  3),  the  girl  (No.  4),  the  column  (No.  12)  and  the  plastic  vase  fragment  (No. 
14)  could  not  have  been  long  discarded  before  they  reached  their  final  resting-place. 
The  mask  (No.  10),  the  hedgehog  (No.  11),  and  the  almost  complete  plastic  vase 
(No.  IS)  must  have  been  in  perfect  condition  when  th^  were  tossed  out  These  pieces 
are  stylistically  well  advanced.  We  may  therefore  consider  that  the  order  of  condition 
(as  was  also  true  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump),  follows  roughly,  at  least,  the  order  of 
manufacture. 

Typss  and  Subjects 

Jointed  Figure:  No.  1 

The  battered  torso  of  an  articulated  nude  female  "  doll "  (No.  1,  PI.  18)  is  char- 
acterized by  small  breasts,  a  lightly  modeUed  stomadi,  and  a  very  slight  curve  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  sudi  as  appear  on  "  dolls "  from  Olyntims  of  the  less 

developed  type.'  Several  inore  advanced  pieces  date  from  about  the  midflle  nf  the 
fourth  century,  e.  g.  from  ( )Iyiuhos.  the  I'nyx  and  Corinth,'  thns  indicating  that  this 
fragment  was  old  when  it  found  its  way  into  our  well.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  back 
is  fully  moddled.  These  articulated  figures  must  have  been  immensdy  popular  during 
the  f ourUi  century,  for  a  representative  appears  in  almost  every  dqMsit.  They  also 

•  For  a  beginning,  sec  P.  Knoblauch.  Arch.  Am.,  LIII,  1938,  pp.  338  ff. 
»  Olynthus,  XIV,  pi.  99,  Nos.  296,  297,  300. 

•Olynthus,  IV.  p\.  23.  No.  257;  Htsptria.  SuppL  VII,  1943,  p.  136,  fig.  53,  Nos.  5,  9,  10; 
Corinth,  XI,  i,  pi.  41,  No.  66.  Ct.  slao  bdow,  p.  89,  DeaMter  GUtem  No.  1,  PL  20,  which  is  even 
HiiIIti  md  niOK  oooserviitive  thin  tUsi 
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torn  up  in  cemeteries  and  in  sanctuaries.  Their  significance  has  been  discussed  in  a 
prevkMis  study.' 

Male  Fxcukbs:  Nob.  2-3 

The  fragment  from  the  figure  of  a  heavily  bearded  man  is  tantalizing  (No.  2, 
PI.  18).  The  loose,  realistically  rendered  beard  and  moustache  drooping  over  the  thick 
lower  lip  show  that  it  is  not  the  figure  of  an  actor.  It  is  more  like  Silens.  which  are 
shown  even  in  the  form  of  plastic  vases."  The  closest  parallel  is  the  hgure  oi  an  old 
man  or  paidagogue,  said  to  come  from  Tanagra,"  which  appears  to  be  riddy  modelled 
in  the  finest  stsrle  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  drawing.  The  folds  of  the  cloak 
of  our  piece  arc  rendered  as  long  high  ridges  varied  by  indented  pockets  in  a  style 
visible  also  on  a  terracotta  from  Olynthos.^*  This  style  represents  a  conservative  trend 
based  on  the  more  formal  sculptnral  styles  of  the  major  arts.  It  forms  an  interesting 
contrast  with  No.  6,  which  echoes  the  contemporary  more  naturalistic  style  of  the  mid 
fourth  century.  Yet  the  two  figurines  could  not  have  been  made  at  very  different  dates. 

A  male  head,  wearing  a  tall  hat  (No.  3,  PI.  18),  is  an  unusual  piece.  This  conical 
hat  is  a  truncated  form  of  pilos  with  a  rolled  brim.  Presumably  it  was  made  of  felt 
like  hats  from  Central  Asia  of  the  present  day.**  The  {d^rsiognomy  of  our  head  is 
evidently  not  Greek  but  foreign.  It  is  characterized  by  deep  set  eyes,  of  which  the 
right  shows  a  marked  squint,  a  thick  nose,  high  cheekbones,  and  a  drooping  moustache 
over  a  shaved,  rather  fleshy  chin.  These  features  might  be  those  of  a  Scythian,  but 
most  Scythians  of  this  period  are  shown  with  long  hair  and  straggling  beards.  The 
broad  honey  foce,  with  moustache,  however,  appears  frequently  on  representations 
of  Celts  and  Gauls.  Several  close  parallels  to  our  head  come  from  the  Fayum.  These 
Gauls  often  sit  hunched  up  against  their  high  shields  that  stand  by  their  left  sides 
in  a  position  such  as  might  have  resulted  in  tlie  angle  of  breakage  of  our  Agora  head.** 

•Hesferia.  Suppl.  VII.  1943.  pp.  11411. 

»•  TK  II,  p.  400.  particularly  No.  4. 

» Ibid.,  p.  402.3.  (H.  0.165  m.) 

Olynthus,  XIV,  pi.  78,  No.  244.  A  fragment  from  a  plastic  vase  in  the  Agpm  (T  10S4)  k 
sufficiently  similar  to  suggest  that  our  piece  may  also  derive  from  this  class. 

•*D»reniberg  and  Saglio,  s.v.  Pileus  (P.  Paris),  pp.  479 ff.,  fig.  5669.  Schefold,  Untersuch- 
ungen  su  den  Kertscher  Vasen,  pi.  22,  No.  3iB2.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks,  p.  54,  fig.  8  and  p.  96. 
fig.  27.  Olynthus,  XIV,  pi.  97,  No.  290,  a  similar  pSos  is  showm  covered  with  rounded  indentations 
to  simulate  leather.  Cf.  a  contemporary  representation  on  a  icd-figured  therd  fno  the  Fnyx  (IllV. 
P  224),  to  be  pubUsiied  shortly  in  Hesferia,  SuppL  X. 

**<X.  P.  Bieflcoiwaki,  Les  C^ts  datu  Its  arts  timeurs  grtet-fomams,  Cfwow.  1928,  p.  137, 
fip  20$  (for  the  face) :  p.  138,  figs.  207-208  (for  the  pose).  Thr  sr  figures  wear  a  hood  which  is 
somewhat  more  pointed  than  ours.  Cf.  A.  J.  Reinath,  "  I.t-s  Galaie.s  dans  I'art  alcxandrin,"  Mofi. 
Piot,  X\  III,  1910.  pi.  VIII,  p.  77,  which  Reinach  calls  a  Gaul ;  cf.  figs.  14,  17.  I  owe  this  refei«Bee 
to  Professor  Erik  Sjdqvist  fireode,  M<ms.  LI,  pi.  XXVI,  1,  calls  the  same  head  a  "  Europeaii 
Scythian." 
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We  should  like  to  give  our  foreigner  a  nanie,  but  despite  recent  studies  on  the  subject 
of  foreigners  in  the  Graecu-Ruman  world,  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  to 
identify  any  one  of  these  ancient  tribes  with  certainty.  Among  many,  tiie  one  most 
like  our  head  is  that  of  a  "  Tokhara  "  or  Indo-Scyth  but  the  profile  is  straighter."  It 
is  indeed  possible,  considering  the  movements  of  the  Gauls  and  Scythians  at  this 
period,  that  one  could  have  been  brought  to  Athens  as  a  slave."  In  any  case,  the 
subject  does  not  bdong  to  tiie  stodc-in'trade  of  the  shop,  but  is  a  fresh  study  of  a 
barbarian  face  with  a  wicked  squmt,  which  caught  the  observant  ^  of  the  ooroplast 
as  they  moved  together  among  the  crowds  in  the  Athenian  market-place. 

Female  Figures:  Nos.  4-6 

The  little  figure  of  a  girl  holding  a  bird  (probably  a  duck)  in  her  left  hand  (No. 
4,  PL  18)  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  pieces  of  this  class  from  the 
Coroplast's  Dump.**  Despite  the  condition  of  the  surface,  it  can  be  compared  with 

the  well  known  statue  in  Munich  of  the  Girl  with  the  Dove."  In  the  lower  part  it  is 
treated  with  the  boxpleat  type  of  fold  that  appears  on  terracottas  from  the  Pnyx  of 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century."  That  the  type,  which  is  a  modernized 
version  of  the  old  votary  carrying  her  offering,  originated  in  that  creative  period  settns 
dear  from  its  absence  from  the  rich  variety  of  types  at  Olynthos.  It  soon  develops 
into  a  wide  repertory  of  scenes  of  children  carrying  fruit  or  birds,  to  the  delight  of 
their  pet  geese  or  dogs,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity,  on  stelai  and  in  clay,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  well  into  the  third  century  B.C.** 

A  scrap  of  whidi  the  hand  escapes  from  the  drapery  (Na  5,  PL  18)  evidendy 
comes  from  a  seated  figure  of  large  scale.  Presumably  this  is  an  example  of  the  same 
monumental  dass  as  the  following;  it  may  actually  belong  to  it,  as  the  fabric  is 
identical. 

No.  €  (PI.  18)  derives  from  a  azaUe  draped  figure  of  a  woman  wrapped  in  her 
himation,  standing  so  that  her  r^t  leg  is  flexed.  The  ddicaie  fotds,  not  so  fonnal 
as  the  folds  on  No.  2,  belong  to  the  new,  naturalistic  s^le  of  rendering  drapery  bgr 

•*  Maud  Gubiaud,  "  Lcs  Caravanicrs  asiatiques  et  \t»  riverains  de  I'ocean  indien  vus  par  let 
coroplastes  de  la  Smymc  rornaine,"  Arlibus  Asiae,  X,  1947,  pp.  324  flP.  and  XI,  1948,  pp.  123  ff.  The 
head  like  ours  is  shown  in  XI,  1948,  p.  129,  No.  384,  referring  to  fig.  10  on  p.  331,  of  volume  X, 
1947.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Professor  Harald  In^holt 

*•  Prnff'ssor  Warf  makes  the  attractive  siif,'Rf"^tinn  that  tliis  mipht  represent  an  Athoisn  poik^ 
man.  For  Gaulish  mtrcenaries  in  Greece  after  369  b.c.  see  C^.H.  VI,  pp.  93,  130  ff. 

"  Hespcria,  XXI,  1952,  p.  136^  note  78,  where  the  oontext  should  fcsd:  Seetian  %  37/KA, 
that  is,  OUT  Hedgehog  WelL 

Lawrence,  Laitr  Grtek  SevUpUirt,  p.  17.  pi.  21. 
^•Hesperia,  .Stipf.I  \'n,  1943,  p.  138,  fig,  54.  No.  18  and  fig  55,  No.  22. 

g.  Early  examples:  Sievcldng,  Samm.  Loeb  Terrakotten,  I,  pi.  60;  cf.  an  early  stele  from 
ChaOy,  Breeds.  SdaiM,  pi.  XX,  No.  23. 
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the  most  varied  and  sensitive  modishtion?  of  the  surface  A  piece,  similar  in  type 
and  in  scale,  but  a  little  less  ambitious,  was  found  in  the  I'nyx  deposit  of  the  third 
qmnnr  of  tin  foordi  century.**  This  is  the  begftnning  of  the  tnuistation  of  the  sabfle- 
tks  of  bronze  work  into  the  cheaper  medium  of  clay.  By  setting  the  Pynx  piece  beside 
the  obviously  older  rendering  of  the  theme  in  a  late  figure  from  Olynthos,**  as  well  as 
hf  loob'ng  ahead  at  a  riper  exan^le  from  die  Hdlenistie  groiq>  Id  the  Agora  that 
wOl  be  fwUished  among  ^ird  century  nHrterial,**  we  can  place  oar  fr^^ 
to  325  B.C 

FkMAis  HxAOs:  Nos.  7-9 

A  rubbed  head  (No.  7,  PI.  18)  appears  to  belong  tu  a  traditional  tyjx:  of  which 
good  examples  can  be  cited  in  large  numbers."  The  latest  representatives  were  found 
in  deprisifs  cl  'Sp  to  niirs  in  date,  from  the  Pynx  and  in  Corinth."  It  shows  how  long 
it  took  tor  the  formal  Kore  of  the  fifth  century  to  weaken  its  hdd  on  the  heart  of 
the  Athenian  woman  when  she  chose  her  dedications  for  the  goddess. 

No.  8  (PI.  18)  i.s  also  a  votive  piece,  the  head,  presumably,  of  an  articulated 
Egure,  but  too  large  to  fit  our  torso.  No.  1.  The  peak  of  hair  over  the  forehead,  sur- 
mounted hy  a  large  erect  knot  of  hatr  which  is  tied  up  stiffly  behind  it,  is  also  tra- 
ditional, a  coiffure  popular  durinp  the  fourth  century."  This  particular  form  seems 
most  at  home  on  a  "  doll "  which  would  also,  as  an  entertainer,  wear  earriqgs.  It 
probably  dates  no  later  than  the  mid  fourth  century. 

^^Lirknlly  unusual,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  OMffure  of  No.  9  (PI.  18).  The 
left  side  lias  unfortunately  suffered  too  much  for  complete  understanding,  but  it  seems 
to  show  a  broad  fillet  worn  around  the  head  and  crossed  at  the  back  by  a  second 
rounded  fillet,  over  which  a  wreath  of  fruit  is  set.  The  features  of  this  head  are  those 
of  a  pirl :  round-faced  with  wide-open,  sharp-lidded  eyes  and  a  smilinsj  mouth.  It  is 
not  possible  to  guess  at  the  body  of  this  curious  piece ;  the  head  was  turned  sharply 
to  the  left 

Mask:  No.  10 

This  little  mask  is  perfectly  preserved,  retaining  even  a  pood  deal  of  the  white 
sizing  (No.  10,  Pi.  19).  The  hang-holes  indicate  that  it  is  a  small  votive,  but  it  is 

"  Hesperia,  Suppl.  VTI.  1943,  p.  138,  (ig  55.  No.  24 ;  cf.  the  OMller  mkm,  fig.  S4,  No.  20l 

"  Otynihus,  VII,  pi.  22.  No.  181  —  Kleiner,  pi.  4,  a  and  b. 

"  Group  B  in  "  Two  Centuries  of  HrlU  t.ihtic  Pottery,"  Uespetia.  Ill,  193'1.  jjp  .'!.''0  ff ,  T  291. 
E.  g.  Breitenstein,  Cat.  of  Terracottas  in  the  Dan.  Nat.  Alus.,  pi.  29,  Nos.  264-265 ;  Oiynthns, 
Vn,  pi.  19,  No.  158. 

"  Hesperia.  Suppl.  Vll,  1943,  p.  142,  fig.  57,  No.  42  (probably  dated  too  early,  as  No.  41 
seems  to  be  the  early  foartb  ecaluiy  type) ;  C«rAillli,  XII.  fl.  22.  Na  2S9  {tnm  a  dqMit  of  tiie 
late  iourth  century). 

**For  eariier  versioas,  Corinth,  XV.  i,  pi.  33,  No.  30;  pi.  34.  Nos.  31-34,  all  of  the  middle  of 
the  fowth  ccBtwy.  Mrs.  StOliwIl  squats  that  Not.  33^  were  for  jonttd  "  doUs."  Cf.  C«FiiiMi, 
XII,  pL  9,  Na  133  wd  Bfcilciul^  OO.  Dm.  »ak  Mwk,  pL  ».  Mo.  S9L  Maiqr  olbsr  narianls 
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not  a  commonplace  example.  The  coiffure  is  decidedly  peculiar.  A  wreath  of  pointed 
leaves  is  crowned  by  two  bunches  of  flowers  over  the  forehead.  Doubled  across  the 
base  of  these  flowers  are  the  ends  of  broad  bands  which  apparently  are  drawn  up  irtmi 
a  tttrban-Kke  swathit^  that  covers  the  hair  in  a  large  mass.  These  ends  hang  from 
the  temples  in  tiie  way  that  a  woollen  fillet  hangs  from  a  wreadi  on  a  grotesque  mask 
of  about  tlic  same  size  that  was  found  in  the  late  fourth  century  filliqg  of  the  AssemUy 
Place  of  the  Pnyx." 

The  face  of  this  mask  is  unusually  well  modelled.  The  shape  of  the  face  is  a  long 
oval,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Praxitdean  canon.  The  eyes,  which  slant  downward  at 
the  outer  cataen,  are  lightly  modelled,  with  ckar-cut,  rounded  lids.  The  classic  nose 
maintains  an  even  width  and  has  rather  narrow  nostrils.  The  rather  full  lips  are 
slightly  parted ;  Uie  upper  is  bowed.  All  these  features  find  close  analogies  on  a  large 
terracotta  head  f ran  Corinth  **  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  certain  head-vases  from 
Olynthos.**  Our  mask  should  also  be  compared  with  a  head  (No.  9)  from  the  Demeter 
Cistern,  which  shows  the  softening  of  the  type.  This  "  classic  "  type  of  face  gradually 
softens  even  mnrr  and  becomes  smaller  of  feature,  as  is  evident  from  a  mask-like  head 
from  Corinth,  presumably  of  tiae  third  century.  '  These  examples  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  facial  canoo  throughout  the  fourth  century. 

Animal:  Na  11 

The  little  figure  of  a  hedgehog  (No.  11,  PI.  19),  which  gave  its  name  to  this  wdl 
group,  is  a  vividly  modelled  little  creature,  decorated  with  curious  knobs  on  top  of 
his  spines.  The  Greek  name  for  a  hedgehog  was  exivo^,  or  "  prickly  urchin."  This 
qiedesKtfaemMocfitfvM^^arv  (memopaeus),  the  nnostccmunoa  of  the  three  varieties 
known  in  the  Mediterranean  region.**  "nie  priddy  diaracter  of  tiie  hedgdiog,  though 
less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  more  formidable  porcupine,  made  him  seem  to  the 
Greeks  to  he  a  creature  of  ill-omen  suitable  to  show  beside  the  scorpion  as  a  warning 
of  impending  doom  at  the  departure  of  Amphiaraos."  His  cimning  was  early  admired ; 
Archilochos  tartly  praised  his  alrility  to  roll  into  a  hall  and  spike  his  enemies! 
olS'  dX&mTff,  aXX'  ^tM>«  If  /Uya  (Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  frg.  103).  That  he  is  sharper  than 
the  fox  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  Aesop's  fable  on  the  Fox  and  the  Hedgehog,  which 
relates  how  the  hedgehog  refused  to  remove  the  fox's  fleas,  lest  he  gather  hungrier 

"  Hesperia.  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  p.  149,  fig.  62,  No.  73. 

Corinth,  XIV,  pi.  31.  No.  3. 
>•  OlyMhiu,  XIV,  pi.  122,  No.  403 ;  pi.  123,  Na  404. 
*^  Corinth.  XII.  pi.  24.  No.  290. 
The  others  are :  erina^eus  auritus  (large-eared)  and  erinaceus  aethiopKus  (from  the  African 
desert),  shown  on  Egyptian  faiences.  For  full  bibliography,  see  O.  Keller,  Die  antikt  Titnaril,  I, 
pa  17  ff.  and  HandwdrUrbtteh  det  dgutscktn  AbtrglmUtens,  IV,  s.v.  Igel^  obUb.  668 ff. 
CL  the  AmpUaiaos  Kraler,  TfM,  Mdeni  mud  Zmehmng,  fig.  179. 
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successors."  The  Arist  ••elcnn  rnrpus  adds  to  his  acxompUshmcnts  the  ability  to  adjust 
the  entrances  of  his  burruw  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.**  More  clever  even  than  this 
is  the  tridc  reported,  bo  for  as  t  know,  6rst  by  Ptiny  (ATJf .,  XXXV,  ISS) :  Praeparant 
fiit'itn'  ft  ircnacci  rilw  s  ac  vohitati  supra  iacentia  ponia  adfixa  spinis,  unum  ampHus 
tenentes  ore,  portant  in  cavas  arbores.  "  The  hedgehogs  also  prepare  food  for  winter 
liy  rolling  on  windfall  apples,  whidi  stkk  to  tlieir  spines,  and  hoMin^^  one  more  tn 
their  mouths,  they  carry  them  into  hollow  trees."  A  similar,  but  more  detailed  account 
of  this  undertaking  is  given  by  Plutarch  (Moralia,  971F,  ff.) :  "  Even  cleverer  (than 
the  tridc  of  roQing  up  into  a  ball)  is  the  hedgehog's  providence  for  his  cubs.  In  the 
late  autumn,  creeping  under  the  vines  and  shaking  with  his  feet  the  grapes  from  the 
clusters,  to  the  ground,  he  rolls  around  on  them  and  take*  tbem  no  on  liis  -liinc-i  To 
all  of  us  who  have  seen  him,  he  has  often  offered  the  appearance  ot  a  creeping  or 
walking  bunch  of  grapes.  Thus  filled  up^  he  goes  off,  loaded  with  harvest,  ^len 
going  down  into  his  borrow^  he  turns  it  over  to  his  cubs  to  take  from  him  as  stewards, 
for  their  use." 

It  is  perfectly  dear,  then,  that  our  little  hedgducf  has  been  loading  himsdf  with 

winter  provender.  What  are  the  fruits  affixed  to  his  spines?  The  stem  :ind  the 
blossom  end  are  alternately  shown."  The  lateral  groove  dearly  indicates  a  definite 
fruit,  whidi  cannot  be  ddier  the  apple  or  the  grape.  The  most  likdy  fruit  seems 
to  be  the  fig,  which  is  characterized  by  splitting  into  a  marked  lateral  indentation. 

Despite  the  mention  in  literature  of  this  amusing  habit  of  the  hedgehog,  no  other 
representation,  to  my  knowledge,  exists  from  Greek  times.  Faience  figures  of  hedge- 
h<^  are  common  in  Egypt,  particularly  in  the  Saite  period.  These  were  imitated  by 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  potters,  but  they  show  only  spines,  no  fruit."  Much  later,  among 
Graeco-Egyptian  terracottas,  appear  hgurcs  of  pig-like  hedgehogs  covered  with  irr^;u- 
lar  bumps,  which  probably  represent  spines,  not  fruit." 

This  same  pig  like  species  is  presumably  that  shown  in  a  series  of  Roman  rattles. 
Our  hedgehog  also  contains  loose  pellets  of  clay,  which  may  have  been  introduced  in 
antiquity.  These  IU«iane3caniple8,howem,an  have  rounded  bodies,  large  ears,  short 
snouts,  and  curiy  tails,  like  those  of  hogs;  tliey  are  covered  with  irregular  protniber- 

»  a.  B.  E.  Pcrr)'.  Aesopica.  I,  Ufbsm,  19S2;  p.       No.  ^« 

•*ArHtoUe.><inm..IX,5.  _  ^ 

**  I  owe  this  lato'pteUitteo  tp  Miss  OsiriiK  Atexnder. 

**  Miss  Nora  Scott  of  the  MetrapalilHi  Kmibmim  has  kindljr  ktoked  into  the  Egyptian  evidenoe 
for  me,  but  she  has  found  none,  either  in  art  or  ttlerature,  that  implies  the  gathering  of  fruit  on  the 

spines.  See  in  general  for  the  carlv  pcricKl  O.  Ktller,  I'^c  fir  ,  M.  I.  Maximova,  Les  Phases  flastiques 
da$ul'antuiuitr.  Paris  1^27,  pp.  101  ff  ,  pi.  \  il,  No.  24;  pi.  XXXll,  No.  121 ;  pi.  XXXIX.  No.  147; 
pLXL.Kn.  US:  Fi\Me.  jWrrororiri/^iia,  ;i  74,  note  9 ;  p.  176,  fig.  79. 

"  P.  Pcrdrizet,  Les  Terres  cuites  grccjues  d't.gs'pte  de  la  colUction  Fouqtut,  Nancy-Paris- 
Stxssbourg,  1921.  p.  148,  pi.  CXX.  Nos.  1.6,7(?)  (Cat.  Nos.  406-408).  Mriaet  idtatiSas  the 
creatures  as  the  laqg^ared  s|iede>  of  hedgehog  {Erinaetus  atirihu). 
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ances  filled  by  bits  of  colored  ijlass.  A  typical  example  is  shown  on  our  Plate  19.'* 
This  rare  class  of  figure  has  been  linked  by  Lullies,  following  Robert  Zahn,  to  a  class 
of  early  Roman  pottery  that  imitates  the  predous  pocula  gemmata  in  its  ornafnentation 
with  gems  of  glass  paste,  set  an  cabuchon  in  barbotine  decoration.  These  small  jewel- 
like cups  all  come  from  Italy  "  The  only  figurines  known  to  mc  from  this  class  are 
those  01  porcine  creatures,  which  have  previously  been  identified  as  hogs.*"  But  com- 
parison with  the  Graeco-Egyptian  figures  mentioned  above  and  with  a  photograph  of 
the  animal  itsdf ,  implies  tint  a  he(^[ehog  might  be  intended.*^  Not  oidy  is  there  no 
plausible  explanation  for  the  presence  on  hogs  of  litter  and  fruit,  which  are  easily 
under?to(Td  on  hedgehogs,"  but  the  modelling  of  the  head,  thou^^h  formal  on  all  these 
examples,  still  shows  one  characteristic  not  proper  to  pigs,  namely  a  sort  of  cornice 
over  the  eyes,  beneatii  which  the  creature  can  draw  in  Ids  head  like  a  turtle,  to  retreat 
within  the  armor  of  his  spines.  This  appears  dearly  on  a  Graeoo-Egyptian  example  ** 
and  lightly  even  on  our  Agora  specimen.  The  fact  that  the  Roman  examples  and  OUrs 
were  probably  rattles  also  forms  a  link  between  them. 

Whether  or  not  the  Roman  examples  represent  thieving  hedgehogs,  the  story 
survived  into  mediaeval  times.  The  earliest  example  known  to  me  is  in  a  ninth  century 
manuscript  of  the  Physiologus,  where  all  manner  of  fabulous  animal  stories,  some 
doubtless  of  andent  origin,  are  collected  and  illustrated.**  A  dearer  drawing*  surpris- 

MetropoUtatt  Muaeam  Iwr.  17.194.1893.  For  the  photograph  and  tfie  pcmiiMion  to  reproduoe 

it,  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Alexander  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  L.  0.089  m. 
Published  Frochncr,  Coil.  Julien  Griau,  p.  229,  No.  1770;  Warren  E.  Cox,  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
^72. 

**  R.  LuUks,  jirck.  Atu.,  LIU,  193^  oob.  465  S.  with  btUiogn^.  I  owe  tfiis  reference  to 
Miss  Alexander. 

"  E.  g.  Walters,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Roman  Pottery,  pp.  9ff.,  K  63  (L.  0.102  m.)  of  red  ware; 
with  raised  leaves  modelled  on  its  back  and  insertions  of  blue  glass;  K  64  (L.  0.089m.)  similar, 
with  knobs,  like  flattened  fruit,  filled  with  blue  and  green  glass;  Arch.  Am.,  XLII,  1929,  ooL  23, 
No.  66,  fig.  24  (L.  0.085  m.) ,  with  modelled  fruit  and  wheat  on  its  back,  filled  with  bits  of  glass. 

J.  R.  Crossland  and  J.  M.  Parrish.  IVHd  L^a  in  Our  World,  1934,  p.  182.  The  Htmdwdrltr- 
buck  des  Abcrghu!  ,-ns  abii  mentions.  IV.  coL  €S9t  a  hog^ooaed  type  of  hedgdxf,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  picture  of  this  species. 

«*A.  C.  Brehm,  S'jiHgvlftMiw.  11.  Leipaig  and  \^eiiaa,  1890^  p.  367  tpecificaUy  mentioiu  that 
hcd^r-hir^'s  rnl!  in  straw,  Yaj,  and  moss,  which  th^  use  for  their  beds.  I  owe  diia  reference  to  Dr. 

William  lieckscher. 

"  Perdrizct,  Terres  cuites  Fouquet,  pi.  CXX,  1  (No.  406)  and  p.  149. 

**  H.  Woodruff, "  The  Physidogus  of  Bern,"  Art  BulUtm,  XII,  1930,  p.  249,  fig.  3&  I  owe  this 
reference  and  much  help  to  Misi  Rosalie  Green  of  the  Index  of  Christian  Art  at  Princetun  Uni- 
versity. Cf.  M.  D.  Anderson,  Animal  Can-ings  in  British  Churches,  Cambridge,  193R,  pp.  3^?  f.,  fig. 
15  (a  hedgehog,  covered  with  apples,  at  New  College,  Oxford).  Dr.  William  Heckscher  has  also 
enlightened  me  on  the  subject  of  the  appearance  and  symbolism  of  the  hedgehog  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
referring  in  general  to  G.  C  Coulton,  Art  and  the  Reformation,  New  York,  1928,  pp.  270  ff.  The 
figure  on  p.  271  shows  two  hedgehogs  climbing  on  vines  and  rolling  on  grapes  and  apples.  This 
ifferance  was  given  bfan  by  Dr.  Erwin  PmotAy, 
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ingly  similar  in  appearance  to  our  representation.  COOMS  fron  a  paalter  of  the  foor- 
teenth  century  in  the  British  Museum  **  (PI.  19). 

Natnralists  have  long  argtied  about  tiw  accuracy  of  these  aoooonts.**  Just  fccently 

a  study  of  the  subject  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Maurice  Burton  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,"  in  which  the  number  of  apparently  trustworthy  accounts  by  c^itncsses  of 
today  make  hnn  (and  the  reader)  question  scqytirism.  The  only  nutter  really  in 
doubt  is  the  intention  of  the  animal  in  rolling  on  the  fruit.  That  problem,  however, 
does  not  concern  us.  What  we  find  interesting  is  that  this  docniment  from  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  shows  a  consciousness  of  zoological  fable  just  at  the  time  when  Greek 
scientists  were  gatherinp  vast  corpora  of  natural  phenomena  that  were  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  later  science.  Consideration  of  tJic  exactitude  with  which  the  mediaeval 
illustrations  follow  the  descriptions  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch  makes  us  sceptical  of  their 
origin  in  indivtduat  obsmation.  We  should  prabaUy  regard  tiie  mediaevd  pictures 
rather  as  evidence  of  the  respect  given  classical  literature  at  the  time  when  the  writlBli 
word  was  revered  above  any  single  observation.  Doubtless  the  texts  were  iUustnted 
without  a  tiwught  of  verifieatkm. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  became  part  of  common  folk-lore,  for  it  is  inlerefting  to 
note  that  the  workmen  who  found  our  figxire  instantly  identified  it  as  a  hedgehog 
that  liad  rolled  on  grapes.  That  grapes  were  tiie  usual  fodder  in  Greece  we  can  tdl 
front  two  charming  poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  These  poems  refer  to  hedgehogs 
which  have  been  caught  in  the  vineyard  and  dedicated  to  placate  Dionysos,  whose 
anger  no  Greek  would  wish  to  arouse  {Anth,  PaL,  VI,  45,  and  169).  We  might  render 
the  first  into  Englidi: 

Brbtiing  witfi  sharpest  of  spDces  and  with  arrogant  pride, 

This  frnit-stealing  hedpehop  wa-s  caught,  roHing  grapes  oa  his  SplMi. 
Now,  as  befits  such  a  thief,  he  hangs  crucified, 
KoaMtdos*  gift  to  great  Baochos,  the  lord  of  the  vines. 

MiscEi.i..\NEOus  Pieces  (Nos  12-14) 

The  lower  part  of  a  column  shaft  with  its  Ionic  base  (No.  12,  PI.  19)  should  be 
compared  with  the  exanqde  from  the  Coroptast's  Dump  (No.  69).  The  curve  of  the 
torus  is  similar,  though  the  whole  is  less  well  modelled.  It  may  have  been  intended 
for  a  leaning  figure  or  it  may  have  been  merely  votive.** 

"G.  Warner,  Quttn  Mary's  Psalter.  1912,  pi.  155. 

♦'Cf,  Keller,  op.  cit.,  p.  19;  Brchm,  Saugcthierc,  II,  p.  367,  a&serls  that  the  tale  has  often  been 
doubted,  but  had  been  obtervcd  by  Lcnz. 

"August  16,  19S2,  p.  264  and  November  15,  1952,  p.  821  with  a  picture  taken  from  a.  tenth 
eenliiry  manuscript  showing  hedgehogs  roltiiig  on  fruit  and  carrying  it  into  their  burrows. 

«*Cf.  FMtier  and  RoMcfa,  N4e.  dg  Mynna,  p.  S72,  Nm.  3i92  S.  I  owe  tUt  lefeicnee  to  Mis. 
StilwdL 
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Two,  possibly  three,  examples  of  plastic  lekythoi  found  in  this  deposit  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  coming  from  a  dated  Athenian  context.  This  class  of  vase 
seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  Attic  product  which  was  first  produced  in  the  late 
fifth  century  and  continued  in  great  favor  all  through  the  fourth  century.  In  this 
class  of  vase  the  Athenian  coroplast  began  to  show  originality  in  the  creation  of 
sculptural  types  in  clay.  Preliminary  studies  of  the  subject  indicate  that  the  field  offers 
rich  possibilities  for  further  investigations  into  the  relationship  between  the  work  of 
potter,  metal-worker,  and  coroplast  at  this  creative  period." 

The  technique  of  these  vases  combines,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  the  qualities  of 
both  vase  and  figurine.  The  back,  lip,  and  handle  are  usually  treated  like  pottery, 
decorated  in  black  glaze.  The  base,  however,  adjusts  itself  to  the  figurine,  often  taking 
on  a  double  form  or  a  spool  base.  The  figure  or  scene  is  so  modelled  against  the  va.se 
as  to  lend  its  body  to  receive  the  liquid.  This  figure  or  group  of  figures,  often  suffi- 
ciently elaborate  as  to  make  up  a  scene,  is  treated  as  a  figurine,  often  with  the  addition 
of  so  much  hand  modelling  as  to  seem  entirely  hand-made  rather  than  mould-made. 
Added  flying  drapery,  background,  or  ornaments,  like  rosettes  or  fruit,  besides  many 
details,  like  hair  or  objects  held  in  the  hand,  tend  to  make  the  coroplast  overcxuberant. 
Likewise,  touching  the  figure  parts  in  color  often  leads  him  to  excess.  Certain  of  these 
lekythoi  are  positively  baroque  in  fussy  detail  and  in  the  richness  of  color  and  of 
gilding.  The  best,  however,  bear  a  close  relationship  to  metal-work  in  the  precision 
and  finish  of  their  modelling.  The.se  stand  far  above  the  ordinary  figurines  of  the 
period  and  may  have  played  a  vital  role  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by 
developing  a  taste  for  miniature  sculpture  in  clay,  thus  forming  a  transition  between 
the  plastic  vases  that  merely  copy  metal  and  those  that  ingeniously  invent  a  new  style, 
from  which  the  delicate  "  Tanagras  "  inevitably  develop.  More  evidence  for  this 
development  will  be  offered  later. 

One  piece  from  the  Hedgehog  Well  (No.  13,  PI.  19)  is  almost  perfectly  pre- 
served. It  is  shaped  like  a  cave,  rendered  in  scallops,  decorated  fittingly  by  a  grape- 
vine from  which  clusters  hang.  Within  this  cave  of  the  nymphs  stands  the  child 
Dionysos.  The  type  is  fairly  common,  showing  Dionysos,  as  a  child  or  youth,  carrying 
grapes,  cornucopia,  or  jug,  with  the  phiale."  These  boys,  or  Dionysiac  youths,  are 
evidently  about  to  pour  a  libation."  Our  child,  who  is  probably  the  godling  himself, 

"  P.  Knoblauch,  Arch.  Am.,  LIII,  1938,  cols.  338  if.  has  sketched  the  subject  and  given  full 
earlier  bibliography. 

E.  g.  Arch.  Am.,  LIII,  1938,  p.  3S0,  fig.  7 ;  TK  11,  p.  245. 4, 5  (—  Walters,  Cat.  of  Vases  in 
the  Brit.  Afus.,  IV.  p.  237.  GS)  and  p.  272.  2  (—  Cat.  of  Brit.  Mus.  Vases,  IV,  p.  237.  G3) ;  p.  198. 
3;  p.  246  (winged  versions,  but  similar).  Hesferio,  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  p.  162,  fig.  72.  No.  125  and 
fragments  p.  164.  fig.  75,  Nos.  134-135. 

"  For  the  t>-pc  of  the  god  offering  a  libation,  see  the  recent  study,  B.  Eckstein-Wolf,  "  Zur 
Darstellung  spendcndcr  Cotter,"  Mitt.  d.  dent.  arch.  InstitMts,  V.  1952,  pp.  39  ff.,  particularly  the 
list  of  the  Dionysos  type  on  vases,  where,  however,  our  child-god  is  not  mentioned. 
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carries  an  oinochoe  and  a  larg^e  phiale  with  eipht  petals  in  relief.  The  phiale  is  very 
large  and  seems  peculiar  in  that  the  omphalos  is  low  and  that  the  eight  large  petals 
which  decorate  the  bowl  are  shown  convex  rather  than,  as  w£  slioiild  cxpGct,  concave. 
The  same  features,  however,  appear  on  phialai  of  the  late  fourth  aivi  pr^rly  third 
centuries  in  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  where  the  Eastern  form  of  low  omphalos  prevailed. 
It  also  appears  m  a  fbnn  like  ours  on  the  frieze  of  tlie  Arsinoeion  of  Samothraoe  of 
the  early  third  century."  That  these  arc  phialai  not  just  rosettes  Luschey  considers 
to  be  proved  by  their  frequent  use  in  alternation  with  boukrania."  It  is  interesttng  to 
see  how  our  little  figure  echoes  the  contemporary  fashion. 

This  vase  shows  an  interesting  transition  in  styles.  The  child's  body  is  slim  and 
rather  tall,  rpndered  as  that  of  an  fphehp,  a<  on  terracottas  of  the-  early  fniirth  cen- 
tury." It  is  not  so  well  proportioned  as  the  examples  in  the  British  Museum,  Gi  and 
G4,  which  have  almost  achieved  a  childish  chubbiness.  Our  piece  attains  its  child- 
like effect  chiefly  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  head,  which  is  rendered  as  very  round- 
faced.  This  seems  almost  the  very  moment  when  the  coroplast  has  faced  the  problem 
of  randerii^  d^ldren  in  a  nKM«  acctirate  oHmner  tiian  was  prevalent  in  die  early  fo^ 
century,  but  he  has  not  yet  mastered  the  proportions.  This  change  must  come  very 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Olynthos,  where  none  of  the  children  is  realistically  rendered, 
but  where  the  squatting  children  already  have  plump  bodies."  Our  coroplast  has  also 
shown  a  charming  feeling  for  scale,  in  making  the  child  small  within  his  great  cave, 
a  sophisticated  device  to  win  our  tenderness  for  the  little  god,  the  KuroxiN^ft^  Aii&ww, 
who  appears  to  11B  as  in  the  Homeric  Hyan, 

Another  scrap  of  a  plastic  lck>thos  (No.  14,  PI.  19)  is  tantalizing.  We  should 
very  much  like  to  know  the  type,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  a  figure  seated  on  a  rock. 
Only  the  right  side  and  arm  are  preserved,  with  drapery  flying  out  behind  the  arm 
in  an  arc,  a  favorite  device  in  this  class  of  lekythos."  This  particular  ingUiaA  gives 
us  a  date  for  the  type.  Indeed,  the  third  q-.iarter  of  the  fourth  century  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  of  great  popularity  for  this  class  ut  plastic  vase,  for  the  Pnyx  deposit 
of  that  date  oootained  many  examplea." 

"H.  Lmdiey,  Die  FhUta,  Bleichejode  am  Hsn»  1939,  pp^  ttff.  Conie-BBiuer-Bamdoff, 
Aithi^gisehe  UnltrxuckitngtH  auf  Sa$HOtknke.  Vienna,  1875. 1,  pi.  LXI. 

"CL  D.  S.  Robertson,  Creek  and  Raman  Arckfteciurt.  Cambridge,  1945.  p.  210,  note  1,  a  list 
of  theeuly  occurrence  in  architecture  of  the  motive,  -.rcn  .iko  on  gr.ivc  reliefs.  Mobiiis.  Ornamenten 
griiek.  Grabitelen,  pi.  39a.  J.  D.  Beazley,  J.HS.,  LIX,  1939.  p.  36  and  fig.  p.  3",  a  frieze  of  phialai 
and  boukrania  on  a  vase  of  ttie  fourth  crntur>'. 

•*Not  quite  so  slim  as  tlie  Erote^  of  Olynihus,  VII,  pi.  34,  but  rendered  on  the  same  lines. 

"E.g.  Olynlhus,  VII.  pi,  56,  Nos.  397-398. 

*•  Cf.  rx  n,  pi  199, 2, 4, 6;  Htsftria.  SuppL  VU,  1943,  p.  163,  fig.  74,  No.  126  (Diooysot). 
''Uupiria,  ShpiiI.  Vn,  1943,  pp.  131  ff..  Kim.  119ff..  figt.  72S. 
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MiNlATLKE  VuTIVE  PoTTERY 

A  number  of  miniature  vases  were  also  in  the  filling :  two  small,  well  made,  black« 
glazed  oinochoai  and  two  aimilar  palmette  lekythoi,**  and  also  unglazed  mtmatiirtt: 
tliebaseof  wbatappeantobeaAyimatmoiiIikeC.D.87  (pl.42)  and  two  kantharoi, 

shown  on  our  Plate  18.'*  They  have  slightly  more  flaring  lips  than  those  from  the 
Coroplast's  Dump  (No.  86),  and  are  a  trifle  squatter  in  proportions. 

Conclusion 

Although  the  figurines  from  this  well  are  Umited  in  quantity,  they  provide  a 
pleasant  variation  from  the  routine  types  that  were  predominant  in  the  Cortjplast's 
Dunip.  Only  a  few  of  the  pieces  from  the  well  duplicate  those  from  the  Dump:  the 
"  doll,"  a  draped  female  figure,  and  the  column.  One  traditional  type  of  head  (No.  7) 
is  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Pujrx. 

Otherwise,  the  types  are  original.  The  piece  of  drapery  (No.  6)  shows  a  begin- 
ning interest  in  folds  and  texture.  Novel  head  types  occur :  the  foreigner,  presumably 
a  northerner  (No.  3),  and  the  mask  with  its  strange  turban  (No.  10).  The  plastic 
vase  (Na  13),  a  fine  example  of  its  dass,  dates  for  us  the  begnuiing  of  the  interest 
in  naturalistic  rq>resentatiaa  of  the  child,  its  actual  proportions  and  its  relation  to  its 
environment,  as  well  as  in  the  mystic  appeal  of  its  purity,  all  interests  that  developed 
intensely  in  Hellenistic  times.  Finally,  the  hedgehog,  unique  for  its  period,  attests  to 
the  humor  and  invention  of  a  coroplast  who  went  for  inspiration  not  to  the  well-worn 
moulds  of  his  teadiers,  but  ratiier  to  the  nursery  tales  or  country  sights  of  his  you^ 
All  these  novelties  in  a  field  that  hitherto  had  clung  close  to  the  old  traditions  show 
that  new  spirit  of  curiosity  and  zest  for  innovation  that  stimulated  every  alert  Greek 
during  the  days  of  Alexander. 

The  only  deity  of  whom  the  figurines  give  any  indicatioo  is  Dionysos.  The  plastic 
vases,  the  he(^[diog  (probably  a  toy),  the  Silen  (  ?  No.  2)  and  the  mask  (No.  10)  may 
all  have  been  intended  for  the  Dionysiac  cult.  It  is  temptinp^  to  suggest  that  they  may 
have  come  from  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  neighborhood.  But  in  view  of  the 
paucity  of  evidence  for  either  the  relation  of  figurines  to  cults  or  for  a  sanctuary  in 
that  region,  we  had  best  make  no  attempt  to  explain  these  peculiar  pieces.  Their  diief 
vahie  to  us  is  their  association  with  other  pieces  of  the  period  and  the  light  that  they 
throw  on  the  subjects  and  styles  that  were  jMredominant  amoog  cOToplasts  during  the 
third  quarter  of  tlie  fourth  century  b.c 

"  P  12727  and  13557;  P  12725  and  1281S. 
"  15.  (P  12726}  H.  0.021  m..  D.  0,043 m. 

16.  (P  13550)  U.  a03 10.,  D.  aOS  ID. 
Bodi  are  intiict  except  for  one  handle.  Fairly  neatly  made  cf  radifish  haS  dqr. 
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Catalogue 


This  catalogue  follows  the  form  that  was  adopted  for  the  publication  of  the  Coroplast's  Dunu).** 
The  clay,  unless  otheiT^ise  stated,  is  the  usual  Attic  pinkish  buff.  The  bMc  U  Kke  that  of  lie 
previous  pubUcatian.  White  sizing  originally  ooveied  ail  the  figurines  and  is  not  specifically  men- 
booed  in  ttw  citakgne.  Surviving  color  is  noted  wtiere  it  is  preserved.  In  subsequent  articles. 
Hw  nuinben  ol  this  catalogue  wiU  be  pceceded     die  ktten  H.W.,  to  denote  the  Hedgebof  WdL 


IcuUtd  Figmn 

1  (T  1730)  Nude  Female  "Doll."  PI.  1& 
P.  H.  0.059  m.  From  depth  6.00  m.  Brown- 

idi  buff  dajr.  Made  in  two  moalds.  Backaue- 

fully  mtxlelied. 
Most  of  the  torso  preserved,  from  the  nedc 

to  «be  diighs.  Pierced  at  the  ahotiMeis  for 


2  (T  1824)  Fragment  from  s  Hale  Dnped 

Figure    PI  18. 

P.  H.  0.U63  in.  From  the  dump.  Left  edge 
inUbed  off.  Inside  rougUy  finisbed  by  fingers. 

Fragment  of  the  torso  to  the  waist  of  a 
bearded  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  which  covers 
U$  bent  iiglil  amia 

S  (T  1821)  Male  Head.  PI.  la 

P.  H  0.047  m.  From  the  dump  Made  in 
two  moulds.  Back  flat  Tip  of  piles  broken 
away.  Traoes  of  pink  patnt  on  tfie  Csce. 

The  head  of  a  man  with  a  squinting  right  eye 
and  drooping  moustache,  wearing  a  doak  and 
n  Ugh  hat  iridi  ndled  hrim. 

Fmtdi  Pigwu 

4  (T 1823)  Stendtng  Female.  R  1& 

P.  H.  0.063  m.  From  the  dumpb  Ifode  in 
two  moulds.  Back  rounded. 

The  torso,  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  of  a 
ilandlng  girl  wearing  a  high-girt  chiton  with 
loqg  overfold  and  holding  a  biid  against  bar 
bnatt  with  her  left  hand. 

5  (T  1868)  Fragment:  Seated  Female.  PI.  18. 
Mas.diiBa.0j(M8n.  Leftsideeli 


A  left  hand  emerges  from  under  a 
resting  on  the  left  draped  knee  of  a 

female  figure. 

6  (T  1867)  Fragment:  Draped TWgh.  Pi.  18. 
Max.  dim.  (UffTm.  Right  joint  of  moold 

preserved. 

The  draped  right  thigh  to  just  below  the 
knee  of  a  female  figuK. 

7  (T  1822)  Female  Head.  PI.  la 

P.  H.  0.047  m.  From  the  dump.  Made  in 
two  moulds,  then  stuffed  with  clay. 

The  head  of  a  woman  wearing  stephane  and 
earrings.  Her  hair  fall*  in  long  todks  on  her 

shoulders. 

8  (T  1820)  Female  Head.  PI.  18. 

P.  H.  0.042  m.  From  the  dump.  Forehead 
chipped.  Back  of  head  un worked;  solid.  Traete 
of  red  paint  on  the  hair  knot. 

The  head  of  a  woman  wearing  large  earrii^ 
Her  hair  is  drawn  up  in  a  peak  over  the  foft- 
head  behind  which  it  is  tied  np  in  an  erect  knot 

of  loose  liajr. 

f  (T  1866)  Female  Head.  PI.  la 
P.  H.  OtmZra.  Front  mooldHnade;  bode 

carelessly  filled  out  by  hand  Solid.  Gashed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face.  Features  badly 
rubbed. 

The  head  nf  a  t^irl  wf.-vri:i^  -ihort  hair  and  a 
wide  &Uet  over  her  forehead,  over  which  is 
bound  a  second  fillet  with  knobs  (fruits  ?). 

Mask 

10  (T  1819)  Female  Mask.  PI.  19. 

H.  aoSm.  From  the  dump.  Hallow.  Face 
mould-made;  top  finished  by  hand.  Two  aua- 


*  Huptria,  XXI,  195?,  pfk  158  ff. 
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Pension  bol«s  in  the  top  of  the  head.  Chip  off 
Wck.  Traces  of  red  paint  on  the  mouth. 

Mask  of  a  female  head,  wearing  its  hair 
bound  with  broad  fillets  as  in  a  turban,  on  top 
of  which  rests  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  tri- 
angular leaves  with  flowers  over  the  forehead. 

Animal 

11  (T  1731)  Hedgehog.  PI.  19. 

H.  0.042  m.,  L.  0.077  m.,  W.  0.045  m.  From 
depth  6.00  m.  Traces  of  thick  white  paste  dis- 
colored to  dull  black  on  back  and  of  yellow  on 
some  of  the  knobs.  Feet  and  one  of  the  knobs 
missing.  Tail,  which  curled  against  the  body, 
broken  off.  Vent  hole  beneath.  Loose  clay 
inside. 

The  figure  of  a  hedgehog,  his  eyes  and  nos- 
trils indicated.  His  spines  indicated  by  low 
irregular  ribbing.  Over  his  body,  also,  in  three 
rows  were  originally  ten  hemispherical  knobs, 
representing  fruit,  alternately  cut  with  a  deep 
groove  and  pierced  with  a  round  hole.  Hes- 
peria.  VIII,  1939,  p.  242,  lig.  42;  lUustraltd 
London  News,  July  9,  1938,  p.  59. 

MiseeUantous 

12  (T  1869)  Fragment  of  Column.  PI.  19. 

P.  H.  0.052  m.,  Diam.  of  shaft  0.015  m.  Solid. 


Upper  part  broken  away.  Bottom  finished  off 

smooth. 

Sliaft  and  base  of  Ionic  type  column  with 
large  upper  and  smaller  lower  torus. 

Plastic  Vases 

13  (P  12822)  Plastic  Lekythos:  Dionysos  in 
a  Cave.  PI.  19. 

P.  H.  0.095  m.,  W.  0.062  m.  From  depth 
6.00  m.  Made  in  two  moulds.  Back  rounded. 
Neck  of  vase  broken  away ;  bottom  open ;  base 
detached.  One  bunch  of  mould-made  grapes 
missing  from  right  side.  Back  covered  with 
dull  black  glaze  much  rubbed  off. 

The  child  Dionysos,  wearing  a  high  soft  cap, 
a  chlamys  hanging  down  his  back,  and  boots 
(  ?),  and  carrying  a  jug  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
phiale  in  his  left,  stands  in  a  cave,  around  the 
face  of  which  hang  dusters  of  grapes.  Hesperia, 
VIII,  1939,  pp.  242  f.,  fig.  43. 

14  (P  13573)  Fragment  of  Plastic  Lekythot. 
PI.  19. 

P.  H.  0.072  m..  P.  W.  0.038  m.,  T.  0.045  m. 
Front  and  back  both  seem  hand-made.  Black 
glaze  on  the  back. 

A  fragment  from  the  right  side  of  the  vase, 
preserving  the  extended  right  arm  of  a  figtire 
seated  on  rock,  with  drapery  behind  it. 


C.  THE  DEMETER  CISTERN 

The  second  group  to  be  considered  in  this  article,  from  what  we  shall  call  the 
Dcmetcr  Cistern,  contains  only  a  few  figurines,  but  these  claim  our  attention  by  their 
peculiar  character.  Along  with  these,  for  their  better  elucidation,  we  shall  include  also 
several  similar  pieces  that  help  to  build  up  our  understanding  of  the  group  in  question. 

General  Character  of  the  Deposit 

In  February  and  March,  1932,  a  small  cistern  was  cleared  at  the  northwest  foot 
of  the  Areopagus,  some  200  meters  to  the  west  of  the  Coroplasts's  Dump,  not  very 
far  from  the  Hedgehog  Well.'  It  had  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the  small  houses 
in  that  thickly  populated  residential  district.  That  sculptors  lived  near  by  is  attested 

'  Designated  during  excavation  as  Section  ST,  Cistern  at  9/B ;  on  the  new  city  grid  plan  as 
F  16  1.  It  was  excavated  by  the  writer. 
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by  the  presence  in  the  filling  of  two  unfinished  works  roughly  blocked  out  of  re  used 
marble.* 

The  chamber,  lined  with  the  usual  waterproof  cement,  was  roughly  rectangular 
at  the  bottom,  measuring  north  side  1.25  m.,  east  side  1.80  m.,  south  side  2.06  m.,  west 
aidelJOm..  andreadiiiigrainaximumdqilliof  3^m.  Eseoqit  for  a  snian  intrusion 
of  thr  third  and  fourth  centitries  after  Qirist,  which  filler!  the  mouth,  the  contents  of 
the  cistern  were  homogeneous,  consisting  of  household  rubbish  and  22  coins,  of  which 
00^  one  was  l^giUe^  datinsr  «a>  294- B.C.* 

Chmnoijogy 

The  coin  seems  to  set  the  lower  limit  on  the  material  fomid  within  this  dstem. 
The  lamp  fragments  all  belong  to  fourth  century  classes.*  The  pottery  indtldes  warts 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  period  just  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
bat  probably  not  reacbinsr  down  to  tiie  end  of  the  century.  As  is  so  often  the  caae» 
it  arucdater!  the  coin  found  with  it.'  A  selection  ol  characteristic  examples  of  the 
latest  types  of  vases  is  shown  on  Plate  20.* 

*S  195,  Mother  of  the  Gods.  See  below,  p,  105  and  S  201  Relief  HenL 

*  I  owe  the  dating  of  this  coin  to  Margaret  Thompson. 

*L417  (Howland  Type  25B',  which  is  vrry  close  to  L4529  from  thr  CoropList's  Dump)  ; 
L429  (Howland  Type  25A) ;  L  635  (Iloulaiid  Type  26A).  These  references  arc  to  the  types  of 
lamps  set  up  liv  Rirhard  I Inwiand,  which  arc  to  app«tr  MOIt  n)  his  VOlone  Mt  tilS  AgOt*  baipi. 

»Cf.  Hespena,  XXI,  1952,  p.  121,  note  21. 

*  I  owe  this  selection  and  the  .^jmlysis  of  the  pottery  to  the  kindness  of  I.ncy  Talcott  and  of  Peter 
£.  Cbrbett,  who  is  at  present  en^ged  in  studying  the  fourth  century  potteiy  from  the  Agora.  They 
aupplicd  the  foUowteg  deicriplioiis  of  our  Rate  20k  left  t»  ngbt 

1.  Bowl,  M'erted  rim.  PI.  20,  a. 

Inv.  P  262.  H.  0.03S  m.,  D.  at  lip  0.068  m. 

Small  piece  missing  from  rini.  Ring  foot  with  groove  in  rcstillg  ttnfaoe.  Bfflllf*1t4  dlde  OB 

floor.  Glazed  all  over,  mottled  red  to  black  and  in  part  peeled. 

2.  Kantltaros,  moulded  rim.  PI.  20,  b. 

Inv.  P  2552.  H.  ail  m.,  D.  at  lip  0.095  m. 

Put  of  rim  and  mil  and  of  one  handle  restored.  Scraped  line  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
moHUiiigB  cm  the  lower  pait  of  the  foot,  and  the  groove  in  the  reitiiig  anrface  acivcd.  Black  to 
rad-btown  giaie,  m  part  peded. 

^  analogy  with  kantharoi  with  plak  ilmt.  dds  pjaee  bdnva  to  the  laal  quarter  of  Oe  iourlb 

century,  but  probably  before  the  very  end. 

3.  Skvphos,  Attic  type.  PI.  20,  c. 

Iiiv.  P  318.  H.  0.102  m  ,  n.  -it  %■  n  0%  m. 

One  handle  restored,  I  lu  n  ^tiug  lu-  mi  c  rrscrved,  and  the  space  inside  the  ring  font,  with  two 
glaie  circles  at  the  centre.  An  X  roughly  scratched  acros?  this  space.  Glaze  fired  mostly  red,  with 
•  [wonounced  stacking  line ;  considerably  peeled  on  iti!>idc  and  on  upper  part  of  outside. 

About  the  same  atage  of  development  aa  Inv.  P  124W,  from  the  Corqptaat'a  Dump.  Advanced 
dihd  quarter  of  iourdi  century,  or  just  poaaiUy  last  qnatter.  Compere  Lnr.  P  1829,  periapa  a  shade 
more  dc\-eloped.  from  Hellenistic  Group  A  (Hesfieria,  lit,  1934,  pp.  319-32(]k  lig.  S,  A  26) ;  probably 
not  one  of  ttte  very  latest  dements  in  the  group. 
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In  general,  the  technifjue  of  the  fifnirines  from  this  deposit  is  like  that  of  the  two 
preceding  groups.  Fewer  votives  and  more  unusual  types,  however,  occur,  suggesting 
that  the  coroplasts  are  beginning  to  shake  off  rigid  traditions  and  are  creating  new 
types.  Only  one,  much  abraded,  unidentified  piece  of  a  tnotdd  was  found,  of  whkh 
the  back  is  fairly  smooth,  with  a  tab.  In  addition,  one  other  uncatalogued  piece  should 
be  mentioned  here:  a  ball  of  clay,  entirely  unworked,  but  crowned  with  a  thick,  stippled 
wreath  (like  C.  D.  70).  The  outer  layer,  on  which  the  face  of  this  head  was  worked, 
has  evidendy  been  br^en  away. 

For  the  chronology  of  style,  Ihk  group  offers  no  significant  data.  The  depth  at 
which  the  pieces  were  found  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on  tbeir  relative  dating.  The 
variation  in  the  condition  of  the  frati^ments,  on  the  other  hand,  does  seem  related  to 
their  original  date  of  manufacture.  The  most  worn,  Nos.  1,  12,  4,  5  a  and  b,  7,  11, 
are  just  those  for  which  we  would  argot  an  early  date  from  both  type  and  style.  But 
the  well-preserved  figure  of  the  boy  (No.  10),  the  grotesque  (No.  2)  and  the  charming 
head  (No.  6)  are  well  advanced  stylistically.  Three  other  pieces  (Nos.  3,  8,  9), 
which  still  have  fairly  fresh  surfaces  and  retain  traces  of  the  white  slip,  are  less  easily 
dasi^ed*  but  they  do  not  offer  any  contradlctiais.  The  more  advanced  pieces  cer- 
tainly do  not  seem  out  of  key  with  the  best  from  the  Hcdgdng  WdL  We  have  moved 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  conservative  mnod  of  Olynthos  to  the  mtire  viporotis 
and  imaginative  spirit  of  the  end  of  the  idurth  century.  Although  there  arc  no  exact 
duplicates  with  the  preceding  groups,  the  general  effect  is  homogeneous.  We  can 
only  express  our  amazement  at  the  variety  presented  by  these  small  cross-sections  of 
the  coroplast's  line  during  this  period. 

The  subjects  in  this  group  of  figurines  indicate  that  the  source  was  connected 
with  a  sanctuary  of  which  the  nature  will  be  discussed  in  the  conclusion. 

TvFBs  AKO  Subjects 

JoiNTBD  Figures  and  Related  Pieces:  Nos.  1-3 

Three  fragments  belong  to  the  class  of  "  dolls  "  that  were  also  numerous  in  the 
preceding  groups.  No.  1  is  unlike  No.  1  of  the  Hedgehog  Well,  in  that  it  shows  almost 
no  curve  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist  and  no  modelling  of  the  ribs  or  stomach.  It 
is  more  like  the  older  typea '  and  probably  was  long'discarded  before  it  found  its  way 
into  the  dstem. 

4.  Bowl-shaped  cup-kantharos.  PI.  20,  d. 

Inv,  P  2550    U.  0.078m.,  D.  at  rim  0.10m. 

Fart  of  run  and  wall  restored ;  the  handles  missing.  Scraped  line  at  junction  of  two  mouldings 
on  foot ;  shallow  groove  in  reserved  resting  surface.  Mottled  red  glaze. 

The  shape  of  the  base  indicatea  a  date  in  the  late  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  oentuiy,  or  tarty 
m  die  last  quarter. 

*  a.  K.  M.  Elderkim  AJui^  XXXXV,  1930,  p.  461,  fif.  8;  Carmtk,  XII,  pL  9,  No.  130. 
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No.  2  (PL  21)  is  also  a  "  doU/'  but  of  an  unusual  sort.  It  had  articulated  arms; 
tiielegB,onfheotlierliaiid,  are  pressed  tight  togedier  in  staiMfioffm  Itrqire- 

sents  a  grotesquely  obese  woman,  whose  head,  to  judge  from  the  hreak  at  the  nedc, 
may  have  drooped  forward  on  her  chest,  as  in  a  similar  example  in  the  Louvre.* 

That  tfiese  obese  figures,  like  most  otiier  "  dolls,"  represent  hetairai  seems  highly 
probable  *  Tatooing,  the  mark  of  the  foreipn  slaves,  is  shown  on  the  shoulders  and 
chest  of  a  well-preserved  example  in  the  British  Museum  '°  ( PI.  21).  This  figure  also 
wean  a  neddace  with  pendants  and  huge  earrings ;  a  gay  fillet  ties  her  hair  into  the 
Annpo^Ml coiffure,  which  was  {wiiiular  hiring  thecarlier  fourth  century.  These  orna- 
ments are  supplemented  by  a  smile  and  by  the  epideictic  j^esture  with  which  she  unbinds 
her  breasts.  Her  action  is  explained  by  comparison  with  a  fully  preserved  example 
from  Thisbe,  which  shows  an  obese  woman  unbinding  her  breasts  in  the  manner  of 
Aphrodite  and  brides."  The  band,  variously  called  the  crrp'j<hios'.  Kfar6t,  rcuuia,  i/iai, 
avoS<(r/ios,"  is  usually  described  by  scholars  as  shown  being  bound  around  the  breasts, 
bnt  the  provocative  way  hi  which  Hyrrhina  in  the  Lysislrata,  931,  removes  her 

strophion  confirms  the  implications  nf  t!ie  pic^ture  of  the  British  Mu-aim  example. 
The  terracottas  must  caricature  some  more  serious  composition,  presumably  in 
hronze.**  Odier  figures  of  obese  women  caricature  other  well  known  types  of,  for 
example.  Aphrodite  and  Kros.  Miss  Haspels  has  pointed  out  this  predilection  for 
caricature  in  her  publication  of  an  amusing  figure  in  Athens."  Two  ribald  caricatures 
of  Eros  may  also  be  dted.  One,  from  the  Agora  (T  1403:  PI-  21),"  represents  an 

•J.  Schneider-Letigvfl,  Griechwht  terrakotten,  Munich.  1936,  fig.  83  (H.  0.13m.). 

•I  have  discussed  this  subject  fully  in  Hesperia,  Sup>pl.  VII,  pp.  114ff.  Our  piece  from  the 
Ocmeter  Qttem  i»  mentioned  in  note  131,  wfaere  it  it  dated  too  early.  For  a  gnphk  picture  of  an 
]Ktaimiilieoaraicliimiiig{femai«fly»aee/Jf.5.,  UCVn^  1947,  p.  14.  fig.  2;  ante  timt  she  also 
wain  painted  slippers  wMt  heeb;  cf.  Httptrit,  Soppt  VII,  p.  115. 

■*  Walters.  itfiu.  Caf.  of  TtrwMlw.  C  2(3.  "  From  Tanagra."  (H.  0.19m.).  Gray  day 
with  slip  bumfd  to  a  frit-like  condition.  The  arms  from  the  elbows  down  are  restored,  probably 
correctly.  TK  II,  p.  456.7.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Higgins  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  fMnniirioo  to  eaaiulne  tlib  and  otiwr  liiMiincs  and  ioc  the  phenigwpli»  wpwduced  on 
Plate  21. 

"TK  II.  p.  456,  6  — TE*.  'Kpx  1895.  p.  188.  Cf.  Ibid.  j^.  187  f.;  TAT  II,  p.  215.  7  and  8; 
also  Rostovtzeff.  Soctai  and  Economk  Hittory  oj  the  HflUmstic  World,  1.  p.  246,  pL  XXXIV,  2, 
a  prostitute  exhibiting  herself. 

"FoUnx,  Onom^  VU,  65  fi. 

*•  Fattier  nd  Rdoadi.  £•  Nhnptlt  4»  MyHm,  rf.3969.  diow  tet  dn  nothe  b  eonfioed. 
with  aare  fading,  to  the  minor  aita. 

Terracotta  Figurine."  BidUlm  van  dt  Vtrndmrng  .  .  .  mlUu  Bttckavbtg,  Leiden,  19S1. 

pp.  54  ff.,  a  f.(;iirinr  i  f  a  I'at  woman  in  the  pose  of  Aphrodite  Anadyoniene.  Cf.  a  kneeling  obese 
figure  from  .Stiuth  Italy  ui  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  which  s*cnis  to  caricature  the 
Doidalsas  type  vA  rrouching  Aphrodite. 

"  From  Section  \A,  in  a  modern  filling.  P.  H.  0.065  m.  The  technique  and  style  point  to  a 
well  advanced  Hellenistic  date  i  i  r  Minilar  Bntcat  d  Lawience,  Lnlar  Cwatk  Setdplttn,  fL  I; 
other  Agon  specimens  will  be  published  later. 
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enormously  fat  naked  woman  who  wears  only  a  scarf  of  drapery  twisted  around  her 

hips  and  !(x>ped  up  at  lx>th  sides  exactly  as  it  is  worn  by  Erotes  and  Hermaphrodites 
of  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  presence  on  a  fat  woman  of  this  obviously  male  costume 
must  have  struck  the  Gredcs  as  ridiculous.  The  same  type  of  joke  is  shown  in  a 
figurine  of  a  drunken  obese  woman  in  Boston,  who  wears  her  hair  in  a  central  plait, 
the  usual  coiflFure  of  little  girls  and  boys  and  of  the  child  Eros  (Mus.  of  Fine  Arts 
Inv.  01.7895).  It  is  a  (juestion  whether  these  figures  actually  caricature  well  known 
works  of  art  or  whether  they  represent  old  hetairai,  who  entertained  the  guests  by 
danctngr  burlesques  on  the  satenm  poses  of  famous  statues  and  pauntings. 

Such  later  ribaldries  are  daborations  on  the  theme  of  obese  figures ;  actually,  our 
example  from  the  Demeter  Cistern  must  be  among  the  earliest.  Its  ri^id  pose  and 
unmodclled  back  place  it  among  the  technically  earlier  group,  such  as  the  actors,  Nos. 
43  and  44,  of  the  Coroplast's  Dump.  Nor  is  the  fabric  much  different  from  that  of 
the  same  deposit.  Neither  is  there  a  suggestion  of  flexibility  or  of  sculptural  manner 
in  its  style.  We  might  easily  regard  this  figure  as  the  ribald  invention  of  some  imagi- 
native coroplast.  Actually,  however,  the  creator  of  this  appalling  comment  on  Athen- 
ian womanhood  was  modelling  from  life  and  following,  with  amazing  hdelity,  the 
horrible  tmtlu  His  work  can  now  be  ^agnoaed  aa  a  ciurical  spe^nen.  We  have  onty 
to  compare  the  proportions,  the  contours,  the  folds  of  flesh  of  our  fourth  century 
figure  with  those  on  the  photograph  of  a  medical  survey  to  concede,  with  astonishment, 
the  mastery  of  the  Greek  coroplast  (PI.  21).'*  It  is  sipnificant  that  this  accurate 
observation  of  anatomical  detail  on  the  part  of  the  coroplast  is  to  be  dated  at  the 
same  time  as  the  taking  of  plaster  casts  of  the  face  in  order  to  get  life-like  detail 
in  portraiture  "  and  as  the  Hippocratic  corpus  was  hdng  embellished  wiUi  treatises 
full  of  observations.'* 

**I  owe  the  photograph  to  Hht  kiiidiie«<  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Angd  of  the  Daniel  Battgh  Institnte  of 

Anatomy  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Collq^  Philadelphia  Dr.  Angvl  found  these  Greek  obese 
examples  most  interesting  in  connection  witfi  his  studies  of  modern  obesity.  He  considers  these 
figures  not  pregnant,  but  merely  obese.  Dr.  Chauncey  D.  Leake  of  the  University  of  Tcstts  Medical 
Branch  at  Galveston  also  examined  the  phott^aphs  for  me  and  added  the  following  note :  "  None, 
in  my  opinion,  indicate  pregnancy.  The  Agora  item  (D.C.  2)  supKests  Frohlich-Cushing  syndrome, 
which  is  a  pituitary  disorder  and  which  also  seems  to  be  .suggested  in  the  ca.se  nf  Dr  Angel's  photo- 
graph (on  PI.  21).  The  penduknis  breasts  in  this  item,  as  well  as  in  T  1403,  suggest  pathology. 
T 1403  indkates  a  smooth  and  large  abdomen,  sug^esting^  ascites.  It  seems  too  much  for  pregmuity 
and  too  smooth  and  unfolded  for  simple  obesity.  A.scites  usually  results  from  cardiac  or  renal 
disease."  He  considers  tiut  the  British  Museum  example,  C  243,  does  represent  simple  obesity. 
For  previous  stodiea  of  obcMQr  in  antiqiiitjr.  tee  A.  LAiauoiiicr,  J9.CJf.,  L3CX»  1946^  315,  pL 
XIV,  3  with  references. 

"  Pliny,  N.H.,  XXXV,  153.  Note  also  die  realistic  portrait  study  from  flie  Hedg^^^hog  Well 
(No.  3). 

**C.  Singer,  The  Legacy  of  Greece,  Oxford,  1942,  p.  217  remarks  that  the  treatise  on  anatomy 
ms  written  "  perhaps  ca.  330  b.c."  Eddstein,  K.  £..  s.v.  Hippokralet,  Snp^  to  vol.  VI,  1934-5, 
col.  1316k  meitlj  liats  this  treatise  annmg  the  noa-Hipipokntic  pieosa. 
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A  leg  from  a  sizable  "  doll,"  No.  3  ( P!.  20)  can  pn6tMy  be  compared  with  CD. 
7a  and  7h  The  loot  from  the  Dcmctcr  Cistern,  however,  definitely  droops  in  hanging 
position  and  the  sole  is  unevenly  finished.  In  size  it  is  smaller;  in  style  it  shows  more 
icaltstk  modelling  fhan  tixwe  of  the  Coropbst's  Ihunp.  It  is  therefofc  to  be  dated 
slightly  later.  .\  fragmentary  articnlatod  1^  of  the  strai^t  type,  exactly  liln  CD. 
1  was  found,  but  not  catalogued. 

Drahd  FkKALB  FkcuiBs:  Nos.  4-6 

A  small  draped  fragment  (No.  4,  PI.  20)  finds  panlkb  in  the  draped  female 
figures  of  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  Nos.  19-20,  and  in  the  more  advanced  piece  of  the 
Girl  with  the  Bird,  No.  4,  of  the  Hedgehog  Weil,  which  is  not  unlike  it  in  the  lower 
part.  The  dragging  of  the  foot  bdund  tiie  body  is  a  somewhat  more  advanced  pose 
than  that  of  the  mid  fourth  century  examples.  It  may  well  have  bekioged  to  one  of 
our  following  heads. 

NaS,  a  and  b,  probably  bodi  come  from  one  figure  repfeaentfaig  a  seated  goddcBs, 
presumably  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  holding  phiale  and  tyni]iar.  in.  Similar  pieces 
have  been  found  at  Corinth  and  at  Olynthos."  These  hold  iions  in  the  lap,  but  no 
trace  remains  of  a  Ikm  on  these  Agora  fragments."  On  both  these  pieces,  the  phiale 
ihovra  a  small  omphalos  surrounded  by  thin  rays,  presumably  representing  the  <j>uik7) 
dicr«M*r^  which  is  mentioiied  in  Attic  and  Delian  inscriptions  of  the  mid  fourth 
century." 

Fbmau  IbADs:  Nos.  1-7 

Na  6  (PL  20),  an  extremdy  battered  piece,  gives  an  interestJi^  cross-reference 

between  the  Demeter  Cistern  and  the  Coropla.'it'.s  Dump.  It  shows  the  round  face, 
fat  cheeks,  and  snub  nose  of  the  girl  type  which  is  common  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump 
(e  g.  Nos.  31-<^).  But  whereas  those  seem  to  have  been  among  tiie  bter  pieces 
within  their  own  context,  this  fragment  looks  to  he  amonp  the  earlier  in  tfaisdqKWlt. 
This  overlap  gives  us  a  check  on  the  relative  dating  of  the  two  groups. 

The  most  attractive  piece  from  die  Demeter  Cistern  is  the  sizabk  head  of  a  young 
woman  (No.  7,  PI.  20),"  who  wears  her  hair  drawn  up  high  alxjve  her  forehead  and 
parted  down  the  center.  At  the  back  of  the  head  are  traces  of  an  object,  which  had 
been  supported  by  a  crown  of  double  plaits,  of  which  a  little  remains.  It  may  have 
been  a  votive  object  like  tiMM  shown  on  FL  22.  The  scale  of  tfiis  head  is  iargi^  imply-* 

*•  Corintk,  XII,  pi.  35,  No.  588  (descriiied  as  of  n(n.Cbrinthini  dark  red  day) .  Olynlhiu,  IV. 

pi.  36.  .\'ns,  355-356;  XIV,  pi  59,  Xn,  1^1  Ci  also  larger  fragment  of  a  type  idential  to  OWS 
from  a  Uc(--jMt  of  the  second  half  of  t!ic  iuurth  century  (T  3105,  P.  H.  0.05  m.). 

>♦  But  sec  bcl  iw,  p.  102,  and  PI.  23. 

"  Cf.  Liuchey,  Phiale.  p.  26.  &g.  32. 

**  The  pholognpii  of  the  bent  view  is  by  HcmaiiB  Wacner. 
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ing  a  figure  of  ea.  028  m.  in  hetg^t  The  carefuUy  tnoddled  features  and  ridily 

retouched  hair  are  unustially  handsGOie  for  this  period. 

In  style,  the  head  is  more  monumental  than  the  "  Tanagras."  The  features  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  major  sculpture.  I  he  forehead  is  triangular.  The  eyes  are 
wide-open,  sloping  downward  to  the  outer  corners;  the  upper  lip  is  slightly  bowed. 
The  face  may  be  compared  with  those  on  late  fourth  oentury  rdiefs."  The  peaked, 
yet  parted  hair  seems  to  derive  from  the  sinqik  peaked  coiffure  of  the  early  and  middle 
fourth  century,"  but  the  part  is  evidently  more  advanced  and  ultimately  develops  into 
the  characteristic  coiffure  of  the  "  Tanagras,"  in  which  the  hair  springs  up,  high  but 
kxMe,  on  dtiier  side  of  the  part."  It  must  be  contemporary  with  the  earliest  mdoo 
coiffure  in  which  the  plaits  are  wound  forward  on  the  head.**  The  general  head  and 
face  type  finds  a  dose  parallel  on  a  very  large  head  that  was  found  in  an  Agora 
deposit  of  CO.  300  B.C.***  A  \rtp;c  head  from  Corinth  of  about  this  same  period,  if  a 
little  earlier,  shows  the  same  eyes  that  slant  dowmward  at  the  outer  comers,  the  same 
Straight  nose  with  wide  nostrils,  the  same  rather  short  mouth  witii  equally  tiiick  lips 
and  small  rounded  chin  as  those  of  our  head  from  the  Demeter  Cistern."  Our  head 
must  be  but  slightly  later  than  the  mask  No.  10  from  the  Hedgehog  Well.  The  general 
head  shape,  with  its  extremely  shallow  crown,  emphasizing  the  verticad,  is  also  found 
on  several  heads  of  the  latest  period  at  CMynthos.**  These  are  afl  evidently  eaflier  than 
8  bronae  mirror  rdief  d^ed  ea.  300  b.c  by  Zuchner,  in  whidi  all  these  characteristica 
have  been  softened."  These  various  parallels  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  our  head  fairly 
closely  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  large,  rather  monumental  style  of  figurines  that  existed  apart  from  the 
ddicate  "  Tanagras  "  and  teemiog^y  belonged  to  another  traditkm.** 


"  E.  g.  Encycl.  phot,  de  I'art,  Louvie,  III,  p.  211. 
••Corinth,  XV.  i.  p.  101.  on  No.  & 

"  Cf.  B.C.H.,  XI,  1887.  pi.  V,  No.  9,  p.  439,  No.  99  (from  Elatda)  and,  later.  Kdrter,  pL  45. 

"Htsptria,  XXI,  1952,  p.  138. 

■*T  1213,  S«etlon  r,  Well  i.  late  fourth  oenlorjr. 

"Corinth.  XTV,  pT  .11,  No  ?,  (K.  0.243m.). 

"  E.  g.  Olyr.thuf,  XiV,  pi.  43,  No.  126  A;  pi.  45.  No.  127  A. 

"Griechisch,  Klappsfiegel,  Jahrb.  Erganzungsheft  XIV,  1942.  p^  75,  fig.  38,  KS  108.  Ncte 
how  the  eyes  of  this  figure  are  narrowing  toward  a  squint 

**Tliia  atyte  hai  been  noted  by  Kldner,  p.  133,  where  he  dtes  as  an  exunple  front  the  Agora 

the  sizable  figure  of  a  seated  woman  with  a  mirror  in  her  lap,  provisionally  publi=:hed  in  A.J.A., 
XXXVI,  1932,  p.  389.  fig.  8,  (T  139),  from  an  early  third  century  context.  It  is  with  this  class 
dat  Bemhard  Neutsch.  Studien  sur  Vortanagrdisch-attischen  Koroplastik,  XVII  Jahrb.  Ergan- 
zungsheft.  Berlin,  1952,  makes  his  attack  on  the  vital  problem  of  the  role  played  by  Athens  in  the 
creation  of  the  "  Tanagra  style  "  and  Hellenistic  ceroplastics  in  general.  The  number  of  such  pieces 
from  Athens  still  rcm.iins  small.  I  hope  at  some  time  to  .^iimiiiarize  the  evidence  from  the  .A.gora 
excavations  on  this  important  subject  See  Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  p.  158;  Kleiner,  Gnomon,  1953, 
Pfk  5351 
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Female  Ritual  Figures  ;  Nos  8-9 

The  most  interesting  pieces  from  the  Dcmeter  Cistern  are  those  that  are  con- 
Meted  ivith  ritual  activities.  Since  they  can  better  be  understood  in  connection  with 
other  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  the  class  will  be  studied  as  a  whol^  but  fbc  CXtni^ 
neous  pieces  will  be  referred  to  only  by  their  inventory  numbers. 

To  begin  with      two  examples  from  the  Demeter  Gstern  itsdf ,  die  first  is  a 

small  head  (No.  8.  PI.  20y  It  repircscnts  a  wornan  wearing  her  himation  drawn 
over  her  head  and  across  her  mouth,  leaving  only  the  nose  and  eyes  visible.  Such 
ifcflingr  is  stdtaMe  for  the  bearer  of  sacred  objects,  altfiougfa  it  was  not  apparently 
essentially  a  ritual  costume."  On  top  of  her  head,  this  lady  carries  a  strange  object, 
like  a  large  disk  wrapped  in  a  napkin  from  which  a  tall  central  protrusion  has  been 
brdtgen  away.  I  know  of  no  exact  peralld.  A  figure  tn  the  British  Museum,  from 
Kyrene,  bears  on  her  head  a  disk  of  relatively  the  same  size  and  thickness,  but  tbc 
top  is  smooth,  with  only  a  slight  boss  in  the  center."  Another  head  from  the  Agora 
(T  1623,  PI.  22)  carries  a  somewhat  similar  thick  disk  upon  its  plaits."  It  was  found 
very  near  the  Eleusinion  in  a  late  Hellenistic  deposit.  Thoc^h  this  object  is  smaller, 
it  is  clearly  related  to  that  on  our  head  from  the  Demeter  Cistern  and  may  indicate 
that  the  cult  for  which  this  object  was  carried  was  Eleusinian. 

Vfitin  our  present  knowledge,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the  object  on  the 
head  of  our  sm.ill  piece.  It  mipht  possibly  Itc  a  ritual  cake  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  a  cake 
of  the  type  referred  to  on  inscriptions  as  jmmw  6fi$w^ako»  or  in  literature  as 
IpAMrnffw.**  These  cakes  were  commonly  offered  in  the  Eieasmian  Mysteries. 

Our  second  head  (No.  9,  I'l  22)  carries  on  her  head  a  tall  object,  for  which  there 
are  many  parallels.  Miss  Richter  has  convincingly  identified  it  as  a  sacred  basket, 
probably  a  mwoSr,  made  of  metal  to  hold  ritual  objects,  very  possibly  the  image  of  the 

"  The  photograph  of  the  frcmt  view  of  this  head  on  PI.  20  is  by  Hermann  Wagner. 

"  For  veihng,  .\  He  vJemann,  "  Verhiilltc  Tanzerin,"  IV  HaUisektt  Whuhl^Mmufftgu  MW. 
tfw  14i;  C  Gait, "  Veiled  Ladio,"  AJui^  XXXV.  1931.  p.  393. 

"Brit.  Mus.  CaL  TmrnUu,  C  812- TAT  U,  p.  77. 3  (H.  OllSSai.} ;  see  Fltlc  22.  Waltm 
calb  this  object  a  hat,  but  it  it  far  Uiidcer  and  wider  duui  aiqr  hst  knowa  to  me.  Hie  veil  liBBgiQB 
over  the  back,  as  it  hangs  on  ritual  objects,  is  alio  nnkDown  lo  me  as  an  adjonct  of  a  bat  It  is 
interr^ting  tn  compare  the  piece  with  our  No.  4,  which  shows  simit.ir  stance  and  the  Imf  overfold 
and  which  alio  m.iy  well  come  from  a  ritual  figure.  I  owe  this  photograph  to  the  kindness  of  Mr, 
R.  A.  Higgins  .md  the  l  ru:,tct-^^  i  f  l]\c  Bniish  Museum, 

"  From  Section  AA  near  the  Circular  Building,  Ruddy  brown  clay,  P.  H.  0.048  m.  A  female 
iKSd  wearing  her  hair  in  melon  coiffure  with  two  plaits  wound  round  the  head  to  su[);x:irt  a  thick 
dnubr  disk  from  which  a  stout  central  projection  has  been  broken  away.  One  other  head  from 
dw  Afora  tMSn  the  hair  in  the  same  numner  and  has  the  back  of  the  head  broken  away  in  such  a 
Mj  IS  to  siacat  that  h  too  earned  a  votive  object :  T  2127.  from  a  context  of  the  third  oentmy 

IP,  1367,  Imes  10,  IS  etc,  «a  Eleiainian  ritual.  Euripides,  Helma,  547.  liffim  W 
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ddty.**  Itisalwfreqaenlly  Aown  in  connection  with  wedi^ 

of  Aphrodite.  It  is  also  carried  by  Pan  and  by  Nike."  It  must  therefore  be  considered 
a  ritual  vessel  for  pfeneral  use,  but  chiefly  employed  at  women's  festivals. 

A  real  kanoun  must  have  been  made  of  metal,  very  probably  gilded.  A  few  may 
have  been  made  in  goM.  It  had  three  high  handles,  separated  by  cross-bradngs.  On 
the  vaaes  it  is  usually  shown  emfity  or  with  a  fruit  or  two  on  Hht  bottom.  On  certain 
terracottas,  including  the  Apora  example,  a  figure  in  relief  appears  beneath  the  arch 
of  the  front  handk-.  Other  kana  of  this  type  come  from  eastern  Greece.  Two  of  these  " 
show  dancers,  wrapped  in  flying  draperies;  another  in  Copenhagen  may  be  of  the 
same  type»  while  a  series  from  Lindos  presents  a  standing  figure,  which  Blinkenberg 
OOnsiders  to  be  Athena  Lmdaia."  Ours  is  of  still  another  type,  the  goddess  with 
upraised  arms,  standing  on  a  base.  The  base  would  certainh-  suppest  a  cult  statue. 
The  type  with  upraised  arms  is  that  of  the  earliest  representations  of  deities  and  their 
votaries.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  the  most  inqmrtant  Atiienian 
representation  of  tiiis  type  was  found  not  far  from  dw  Demeter  Gstem  itsdf ,  a 
plaque  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.**  Not  only  is  the  g^esture  of  the  little  figure  on  the 
kanoun  similar  to  that  of  the  figure  on  the  early  plaque,  but  even  the  outline,  with  its 
bell-shaped  skirt,  is  strikuigly  alike.  Possibly  both  these  figures  go  back  to  the  inspira- 

"  Furtwangler,  FJt.  on  pi.  78,2,  p.  100,  called  the  object  a  brazier  for  hurninf^  incense,  but  his 
identification  lias  not  met  acceptance.  L.  Deubner,  "  Hochzeit  und  Opferkorb,"  Jahr.,  XL,  1925, 
pp.  215  ff.  identified  this  object  as  a  leovow  6p96v.  G.  M.  A.  Richter,  A.J.A.,  XI,  1907,  pp.  422  ff. 
and  XXX,  1926^  pp.  422  S.  summartxes  the  earlier  literature.  In  Red  Figured  Vases  in  the  Metro- 
poUtoH  MusemH,  W6,  p.  216  she  concludes  Hat  tbese  bukeli  oontaiiKd  ncred  objeoti  tint  were 
carried  through  tfK  Streets  in  pfoceisions.  To  Miss  Richter's  list  of  wmnplfs,  I  tni{|lit  add  the 
following : 

Adxns,  Pnyx  Exeavitioni^  1^  &lV"<c"t  ^  pyxis  lid  showing  a  woman  seated  with  a 
ikoHOiM  on  her  knees ;  a  second  woman  advances,  holding  out  a  string  of  beads  or  branch  with  whidi 
to  decorate  it.  It  is  to  be  published  shortly  in  Heiperia,  Supplement  X,  by  Barbara  Philippaki  to 
whom  I  owe  this  information. 

Athens,  Vlastos  Collection,  Semni  Karouzou,  "  Eine  Choenkannc  der  Sammluog  Vlastos," 
PtsUeMfl  Rumpf,  1952,  pp.  119iF..  pL  XXIX.  This  is  the  unpublished  example  mentioned  by 
ICiss  Richter,  Ath.  R.  F.  I'ases,  p.  215,  note  5.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Mrs.  Karouzou. 

See  recently,  H.  Metzgcr,  Les  Reprhentations  dans  la  cetamique  attique  du  IV  siicU,  Paris, 
1951,  pp.  350  ff. 

Aniother  exan^e  will  appear  shortly  in  a  new  CVut,  volume  of  the  National  Museum,  Atiiens, 
Undly  Shown  me  liy  Mrs.  Karousou. 

"  Deubner.  op.  cit.,  p.  212  lists  the  nova  iTf^ua  mentioned  on  the  inscriptions  dealing  with  the 
temple  treasures.  Pan:  A.J. A.,  XVII,  1913,  pp.  206 ff.  Nike:  CVJl.,  Palermo,  Mus.  Nat..  I, 
m-l-c,  pi.  28.  No.  1. 

BrU.  Mus.  Cat.,  A  388,  pL  XIV ;  Henaqr*  Fig.  out.  de  tent  euila  dm  Lamm,  pL  16  bis,3 — 

TK  1, 158.  3b. 

»•  Breitenstein,  Cat.  Dan.  Nat.  Afus.,  pi.  7,  No.  59.  Lindos.  I.  Pelits  objets,  pp.  706  fT.,  Xos. 
3014-3016,  pL  140.  C.  Blinkenbcrg,  "  L'Image  d'Atbaoa  Lindaia,"  Kffi,  Donske  Videnskabemes 
SMab.  Hia.-filolog.  Meddelelser,  I,  2,  Copenhafsn,  1917,  pp.  2ff. 

»Hnftfia,  II,  1933,  pp.  604 ff.,  No.  277. 
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tion  of  an  ancient  image  of  the  sort  that  Pausanias  often  mentions.  If  so,  the  prox- 
imity of  their  places  of  finding  implies  that  the  sanctuary  that  housed  them  originally 
was  one  and  the  same.  We  must  leave  this  interesting  speailation  for  our  later 
^scussioii  of  the  whole  subject^ 

That  this  little  figure  in  relief  is  connected  with  the  cult  for  which  the  kana  were 
carried  seems  self-evident,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  just  how  the  relief  on  our  terracottas 
is  intended  to  be  interpreted.  Blinkenberg  considered  that  it  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
repoiisse  relief  inserted  in  the  gap  under  the  handle  of  the  metal  vesseL**  Excellent 
analo^es  are  offered  by  the  plaques  that  fill  out  the  sgacti  between  the  legs  of  tripods.** 
Miss  Richter,  on  tbe  oitlier  hand,  interpreted  tlie  figures  not  as  reliefs  under  the 
handles,  but  as  representations  of  the  actual  images  of  the  deities  intended  to  be 
thought  of  as  carried  inside  and  seen  through  the  open  metal  work."  The  shape  of  the 
kmunm  is  indeed  highly  suitable  for  carrying  in  a  procession  images  wbidi  are  to  be 
seen  by  the  crowd  and  yet  protected  from  their  fingers.  We  know  that  images  were  so 
carried  and  we  know  of  no  representation  of  this  period  of  a  more  suitable  vessel 
for  their  accommodation.  No  other  use  can  be  hypothecated  for  it,  as  it  is  usually 
shown  empty,  decorated  with  branches,  on  the  vase-paintings.  On  two  unpublished 
lelgrthoi  in  the  Hermitage,  Miss  Rkhter  noted  the  kattoun  resting  oa  the  ground  and 
beside  it»  a  small  statuette,  which  seemed  intended  to  go  in  it,  to  be  carried  hf  a  girl, 
who  was  preparing  for  the  procession.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  moment  we  cannot 
cite  more  definite  evidence,  but  what  we  have  tends  to  support  Miss  Richter's  theory 
tiiat  tiiese  kamt  were  used  to  carry  the  images  of  deities  in  processions  on  their  days 
<rf  festival. 

Related  to  these  two  heads  from  our  Demeter  Cistern  (Nos.  8-9),  several  other 
pieces  from  the  Agora  should  properly  be  discussed  here.  They  should  help  to  cast 
light  on  the  confusing  problems  of  the  identification  of  the  cults  with  which  the  whole 
group  is  to  be  connected.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  titat  tiiese  pieces  come  from 
difTerent  contexts  and  must  not  be  induded  in  the  duranofegical  aspect  of  the  subject 

The  first  is  a  female  head  carrying  a  XIkvop  or  winnowing  basket  (T  431,  PI. 
22).**  It  is  to  be  dated  somewhere  around  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Two 
wreaths  or  stalks  are  curled  in  the  bottom  of  tiie  Wmon;  posdbly  they  are  intended  to 
rqiresent  wheat.  In  the  center  rests  a  sizable  bun  with  three  divisions ;  it  is  probably  a 
vkauwSf  rp*4/BXttfior.^  The  conical  object  beside  it  might  be  a  m^taitig,  often  shown  on 

S«  Mow,  p.  105. 
""L'Image  d'Athan.i  Lindaia,"  p  56. 
*•  E.  g.  Lamb,  Gr«*k  and  Roman  Bronzes,  pi.  L. 
^AHt.  R.  F.  Vastt,  p.  216. 

*•  From  Section  e.  filling  nf  the  Middle  Stoa,  i.e.,  before  CO.  ISO  B.C.  P.  H.  Oj06n.  TiaoH  oC 
flesh  color  and  of  red  and  green  on  the  fruits. 

*•  For  vKoKovt  cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  hxloraroi.  The  modifier  rptapxttitat  is  inlemd  oa  tfie  asslogy  of 
far^TiM"       Oaremberg  and  Saglio,  s.  v.  Pistor,  fig.  569^  p.  496. 
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representations  of  cakes  on  offering  trays.*'  These  cakes  were  also  probably  those 
called  vaord,**  which  were  cone-shaped,  made  of  raisins  and  almond  paste.  At  the  back 
of  our  liknon,  lay  two  Hat  cakes,  presumably  irXoxouvrcs,  with  their  upper  edges  broken 
away. 

The  use  of  a  liknon  as  an  offering  tray  is  well  known  in  the  cults  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysos.**  The  winnowing-fan  was  inevitably  associated  from  earliest  times  with 
agricultural  ritual."  Later  its  symbolic  use  as  a  vessel  of  purging  was  employed  in 
other  cults  and  in  marriage-ceremonies.  It  is  recorded  that  the  liktum  used  in  the 
service  of  Demeter  carried  a  vXamoO*  and  salt.*^  Our  giri  is  obvioiisly  perfbrmti^  the 
ftUKtion  of  carrying  the  liknon  for  the  cult  of  a  goddess."  Unfortunately,  since  the 
deposit  in  which  our  head  was  found  was  brought  in  with  a  general  filling,  it  gives  no 
direct  clue  as  to  what  cult  is  involved.  The  natural  inference  is  that  the  cult  was  that 
of  Demeter  or  of  the  dosdy  associated  Mother  of  ti»e  Gods  or  Oriental  goddess. 

One  other  Ukium  was  found  in  the  Agora,  which  seems  to  bear  out  that  attribu- 
tion. Tt  comes  from  a  cistern  on  the  north  slope  of  Kolonos  Agoraios,  just  south  of 
the  railway  cut.  This  is  the  figure  of  a  goddess  (T  1547,  PI.  22)  wearing  a  polos, 
seated  on  a  high-backed  throne,  holding  a  phiale  in  her  right  hand  and  a  Ukium  on 
herhLpw**  The  ItifNim  contained  objects,  only  one  of  whidi,  a  small  round  cake,  su 
This  particular  type  of  seated  goddess  is  clearly  a  creation  of  the  fifth  century."  But 
the  hair  and  the  soft  modelling  of  the  drapery  of  our  piece  betray  a  later  date.  The 
Olynthian  parallels  tend  to  place  its  manufacture  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Even  at 
that,  its  discovery  in  a  context  probaUy  of  tiie  hte  tiiird  to  earfy  seoood  century 
is  interestii^,  for  it  seems  to  have  survhred  an  unusually  long  time  before  it  was 
discarded. 

The  liknon  was  evidently  added  to  this  old  type  as  an  after-thought.  That  is,  the 
type  was  established  and  frequently  used  in  the  shop  before  the  coroplast  thought 
to  put  on  the  Wnum.  He  did  not  trouble  to  make  a  new  modd  and  new  moulds,  but 

«G.  R.  Davidson.  Hespcria,  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  p.  109,  No.  3. 

"For  nasta,  sec  Pollux,  VI,  75,  but  Athcnaeus,  III,  111,  defines  them  otherwise. 

*•  For  it>  resemblance  to  an  offering  tray,  cf.  Hesperia,  Suppl.  VII.  {».  156^  No.  106^  which 
OQOtaifB  the  same  offerings.  Cf.  B,C.H.,  XXIX,  1905.  p.  311.  fi^.  30  (from  tiie  smcluaiy  of  the 
Uotfaer  at  Troizcn) . 

"H.  G.  Pringshemi,  Archdologische  Beitrage  sur  Geschkhte  des  eleusinischen  Kulls,  Mmud^ 
190^  pp.  29  ff .  gives  a  summary  of  the  subject,  still  useful,  though  mudl  developed  by  Jane  Harriaoi^ 
Preltgotiuna,  1906,  pp.  517  ff.  CL  M.  NilaMm,  Tkt  Mmoam^Mytttmm  ReUgion,  limd,  1950,  pp. 
568  ff.  where  the  Phrygian  origin  of  the  doM  Bacchos  in  flie  JOmii  is  aaaociatBd  with  tiie  cu^ 
Earth-Mother,  Ilipta. 

"  V.  Magnicn,  Les  My  stir  es  d'^teusis,  Paris,  1938.  p.  126. 
Heaychiiii  defines  the  role:  s.  v.  Amvoot*^  :  \Uvw  <m^i»mifgnt  J^gnrfn. 

"  From  Section  AA,  a  cistern  at  99/K.  H.  0.19  m.,  W.  at  alMlikfen  0y063aL  Modi  WfiSllH  lul 
Hesperia,  VII,  1938.  pp.  352  f.,  fig.  38. 

•«ExanvlcsQf  tiiepratotjipe:  I,  74,  psiticnlaity  6  sad  7.  Cf.  OfjFMf Attr,  XIV,  {4.  44, 
Nos.l27if. 
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added  the  attribute  by  hand  to  an  existingf  type.  This  would  suggest  that  the  use  of 
the  UknoH  on  this  type  was  something  of  an  innovation.  The  addition  of  an  attribute 
to  give,  as  it  were,  a  specific  name  to  a  generalized  type,  is  in  keqnng  with  the  trend* 
of  Hellenistic  rdigioo.  We  shall  ooosider  later  the  colts  to  whidi  these  fignrines  are 
to  be  related.** 

One  other  piece  from  the  .^ora  belongs  to  this  group  of  ritnal  heads.  It  wears 

a  polos  (T  10O4.  P!  23)."  That  it  is  not  the  goddess  herself  is  made  clear  by  the 
twisted  roll  around  the  head,  which  is  the  sacred  band  or  arpo^v.  Nor  is  the  face 
divine^  but  rather  childish.  Very  possibly  ft  is  die  face  of  Eros,  to  judge  from  a 
counterpart,  said  to  come  from  Tanagra.  TUs  Efos  Is  '^■*^ig'  cymbals;  he  wears 
the  tormed  crenellated  polos  of  Kybele." 

The  polos  of  the  Agora  head  is  a  hi^  someiriiat  flattened  segment  of  a  cylhider. 
In  the  front  a  relief  shows  on  very  small  scafe  a  goddess  seated  frontally,  with  a 
phiale  in  her  extended  right  hand  and  a  tympanon  held  high  in  her  left.  A  lion  sits 
frontally  to  the  left  of  her  throne;  to  the  right  an  attendant  stands  holding  a  long 
torch.  Despite  the  scale  and  the  duflness  of  the  impression,  it  is  clear  that  the  goddess 
herself  wears  a  low  polos;  she  seems  to  hold  a  tiny  lion  in  her  lap.  This  is  the  type 
well  established  by  late  Hellenistic  times,  the  period  to  which  this  bead  belongs,  for 
Kybefe  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.** 

In  connection  with  these  pieces  we  might  note  two  minor  fragments  that  were 
found  in  the  Agora.  One  is  a  small  polos  (T  1962,  PL  23)"  probably  intended  for 
tiie  head  of  a  figure.  The  relief  is  iliegiUe. 

The  otlicr  is  a  tiny  plaque  or  relief  showing  the  goddess  seated  extending  a  phiale 
in  her  right  hand  (T  892,  PL  23).**  A  tympanon  rested  along  her  left  side,  its  front 
edge  broken.  It  is  dear  tiiat  she  too  wears  a  poilOB  from  whidi  a  veil  hangs  down  her 


»  See  bdow,  p.  102. 

"Fknn  Sietiaa  TB9  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  south  side  of  Kolonos  Agoraios.  cisteni,  at  42/9 
■  a  tale  Hdknntie  to  enriy  Roman  context.  P.  H.  0.064  tn..  H.  of  palM  OjQ27in.  Tfae  bnila 
mdicate  thit  die  palm  ma  draped  at  the  top  and  sides  by  a  veil.  Htsptria,  VI,  1937,  p.  2M,  wMe  1. 

"  Schneider-Lengycl,  Cr.  Terrakotten,  fig.  97.  (H.  0.012  m.}.  A  number  of  unpublUhed 
(emalc  heads  wearing  pnini,  veiled,  decorated,  or  crenellated  are  in  the  National  Museum,  Athena. 

"General  earlier  tvpjc  TK  II,  p.  174;  develops  into  the  later  types  of  p.  175.  One  of  the  best 
is  p.  175,  1  — WieK^i-id  '^i''  .Sfhr.ider,  Prient,  fig.  367;  Oiynthus,  XIV,  pi.  59,  .\o.  181.  with 
bibliography  Ci.  JaJ:ri\.  S.ippl  IX.  l^ML  pi.  XI  for  examples  found  near  Pergamun  m  ihr 
sanctuary  of  the  Mother  of  the  God.s  at  Mamurt-Kaleh;  similar  examples  have  recently  been  found 
at  Gordion  and  Troy.  For  a  list  of  the  type  as  found  in  Greece,  see  H.  Graillet,  Lt  CuAir  d$  CyMh, 
Min  dts  Dmuc.  a  Rtmt  *t  dam  Vtmpir*  romai*.  Paris,  1912,  pp.  505  ff. 

"FiNMn  Sei^ioQ  OA,  on  the  north  llape  of  die  Acropolis,  in  a  pit  in  bedrock.  P.  H.  0.033  m. 
FSnnlied  raiooth  beneath,  broken  en  lopw  Trace*  benauh  of  a  mwifa.  Low  relief  in  boot  with 
traces  of  red  paint ;  no  traee  of  a  veil  St  the  Hdea. 

"  From  Section  B,  Bodeutcrion  Plateia.  near  the  Metroon  from  a  context  «f  the  ifSl  i 
after  Christ  P.  H.  0.052  nt,  W.  Oj031  m.  Huferia.  VI.  1937,  pp.  204  f..  note  1. 
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What  was  the  function  of  this  relief  cannot  be  determined  until  we  find  a 


^■inally,  in  our  study  of  this  type,  a  much  more  important  piece  must  be  taken 
consideration.  This  is  a  sizable  votive  polos  (T  1546,  PI.  23).*'  It  was  found  near 
figure  of  a  goddess  holding  a  liknon  (T  1547,  PI.  22).  This  large  polos  represents 
the  same  type  as  is  shown  on  the  head  of  the  child  (T  1004,  PI.  23)."  The  tall  cylinder 
stands  on  a  flaring  base  which  is  treated  lightly  like  fluting  or  folds."  It  is  crowned 
by  two  wreaths,  the  lower  one  stippled,  probably  to  represent  flowers,  the  upper  both 
stippled  and  bound  by  a  broad  strophion.  From  under  these  wreaths  flows  a  veil  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  cylinder  if  drawn  across  it.  The  cylinder  itself  is 
fashioned  at  the  top  beneath  the  wreath  in  open-work  turrets  or  crcncllations,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  those  of  the  wall-crown  of  the  Asiatic  city-goddess."  The  body 
of  the  cylinder  is  divided  into  three  zones  which  decrease  in  size  toward  the  bottom 
and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  raised  fillets.  The  upper  zone  shows  a  scene  like 
that  on  our  smaller  polos.  A  female  figure  sits  on  a  high-backed  throne  in  three- 
quarter  view  to  the  right.  Her  right  arm  appears  to  rest  in  her  lap;  no  phiale  is  dis- 
cernible. In  her  left  hand  she  holds  an  upright  tympanon.  On  her  head  rests  a  polos 
itself  apparently  al.so  wreathed,  from  which  hangs  down  a  veil.  In  front  of  the  seated 
figure  stands  a  female  figure  extending  a  torch  in  her  right  hand ;  behind  the  throne 
stands  another  woman,  holding  a  round  object,  presumably  a  tympanon.  The  whole 
composition  closely  resembles  that  of  the  well  known  relief  in  Berlin  "  except  that  the 
phiale  and  the  lion  are  absent.  In  the  middle  zone  appear  four  figures,  who  are  moving 
left,  holding  hands  in  a  circular  dance,  toward  another  woman  who  holds  a  torch  and 
faces  toward  the  dancers.   In  the  lowest  zone,  which  is  very  sketchily  modelled, 
five  more  figures  are  indicated,  which  appear,  so  far  as  one  can  make  out,  also  to  be 
dancers,  tightly  wrapped  in  drapery." 

This  polos  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique  in  terracotta.  Figfurines  wearing  even 

*•  From  Section  AA  on  the  north  slope  of  Kolonos  Agoraios  in  a  context  of  mixed  material 
ranging  from  the  late  fourth  to  the  second  century  B.C.  H.  0.137  ni.,  W.  at  the  lop  0.062  m.  Pinkish 
clay  with  traces  of  blue  color  on  the  veil.  Complete  save  for  chips  from  the  veil  and  one  crenellation. 
Slightly  concave  with  traces  of  attachment  beneath.  Hesperia,  VII,  1938.  pp.  352  f.,  fig.  39. 

"  See  above,  p.  98. 

**  Does  this  hem  possibly  represent  drapery  and  should  we  consider  the  whole  polos  as  an 
aniconic  form  of  the  goddess  like  the  rudimentary  Ephesian  Artemis  ? 

♦*  Cf.  the  polos  noted  above,  note  57.  For  the  polos  in  general,  V.  K.  Muller,  Der  Polos,  di* 
griechUche  Cotterkrone,  Berlin,  1915;  particularly  for  this  type,  pp.  46flF.  For  veiled  poloi  on 
coins,  F.  Imhoof-Blumcr,  Kleinasiatische  Munzen,  Vienna,  1901,  II,  pis.  XII,  XXVIII,  etc.  and 
G.  Radct,  Cybihi,  Paris.  1909,  pp.  68  f!..  pis.  II  flf. 

"  F.  Winter,  Kunstgeschichle  in  BUdem,  p.  293,  No.  2 ;  A.  Conze,  "  Hemics-Kadmilos,"  Arch. 
Zeit.  XXXVIII,  1880,  pp.  1  ff..  pi.  1.  This  article  also  presents  many  close  variants  of  this  type. 

•*  The  drawing  of  this  polos,  made  by  Piet  de  Jong,  is  necessarily  somewhat  interpretive ;  the 
photograph  should  b«  closely  studied  in  comparison  with  it. 
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mdecofated  pokn  of  tfab  type  are  not  common.  This  {neoe  must  rqwesent  a  votive 
sndi  as  would  be  dedicated  in  a  sanctuary.  The  original  would  have  been  metallic, 
ornamented  with  repousse  reliefs  Thin,  gilded  bronze,  or  even  thin  gold  would  be 
suitable  for  such  an  elaborate  headdress.  We  may  gather  an  idea  of  its  probable 
appearance  from  a  couple  of  crowns  that  were  found  in  graves  in  Soutii  Russia.  One, 
of  gold*  is  of  a  kalathos  shape,  but  not  unlike  our  polos ;  the  decoration  allows  an 
An'masp  attacking  two  griffins.  It  comes  from  a  tomb,  which,  from  its  contents,  has 
been  identified  as  the  grave  of  a  priestess  of  Demeter."  Even  closer  to  ours  is  a  thin 
plate  of  gold  from  a  headdress  that  was  found  m  a  barrow  by  the  head  of  a  young 
woman.**  This  phte  was  apparency  cut  down  from  a  larger  object,  poasibty  mora 
like  our  polos.  It  also  was  divided  into  three  zones  of  relief.  At  the  top,  a  single 
female  figure  is  preserved;  in  the  center,  a  chariot  faces  out;  in  the  lowest  zone,  a 
magnificently  dressed  female  figure  sits  frontally  among  five  attendants.  One  offers 
her  something  on  cadi  side;  two  women  stand  bdiind.  The  side  figures  are  obviousfy 
mutilated.  What  is  especiaUy  intmsting  to  us  is  the  headdress  of  the  oentsd  Sgutt, 
which  is  a  triangular  polos,  from  which  floats  a  long  veil.  Whether  this  lady  is  a 
queen  or  a  goddess  (I  should  prefer  the  latter  identification),  the  parallel  between 
this  piece  and  ours  is  striking :  they  both  represent  a  scene  in  which  the  polos  figures 
on  a  p(dos.  The  polos  must  then  be  of  decided  importance  in  the  cult. 

It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  polos  to  one  definite  deity.  Miiller  has  shown  that  it 
can  he  worn  by  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Demeter,  Hekate,  TIcra.  Persephone,  Nemesis  and 
several  others,  chief  of  which  is  Kybele,  or  the  Oriental  Goddess,  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods."  The  latter  usually  wore  the  type  of  crenellated  polos  that 
developed  hte  in  Gredc  lands  by  a  rotttamlmtlto  of  the  Oriental  poioa,  worn  cnty  by 
male  gods,  with  the  Hittite  wall-crown,  worn  by  the  dty-goddess.  This  is  also  worn 
by  brides,  who  prcsnmably  took  it  from  Kybele." 

The  remaining  reliefs  on  our  polos  can  also  be  referred  to  the  cult  of  tlie  Mother 
oftheGods.  Themiddlezoneoertainly shows adrculardance,probaUyaroundaleader 
with  a  torch.  Frenzied  dancing  formed,  as  we  well  know,  part  of  ^  ritual  of  the 
worship  of  Kybele.  Our  fipiires  can  he  compared  with  those  of  dancers  on  the  sides 
of  a  large  terracotta  relief  showing  Kybele  seated  on  her  throne  caressing  her  lion." 

"  E.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks,  p.  42S,  fig.  315. 
••Minns,  op.  cil.,  p.  218.  fig.  120. 

**Dtr  Polos,  pp.  56  8.  Cf.  C.  Robert,  "  ArchScdogische  Mistellen :  Polos,"  SUAer.  dtr  Bayer. 

Akad.  ^hil  -hiil.  A7u ,  r,  1916,  Abhand.  2,  pp.  14  ff.,  who  considers  that  Miiller  has  not  proved  that 
the  term  is  a  termtnus  technicus  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  dropped  from  archaeological  termin- 
ology.  But,  like  many  other  terms  that  wc  have  made  more  precise  than  tfaey  ever  were  to  the  Greeks, 
the  word  is  now  aooeptod  by  archaeologists  to  refer  to  the  object  that  we  are  discussing  and  its 
wuianu. 

••Miiller,  cf.  at.,  pp  46  f  and  87  f. 
Furtwanglcr,  Samm.  Sabouroff,  II,  pi.  CXXXVII;  Harrison,  Myth,  and  Mon.,  p.  48,  fig.  11. 
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These  dancers  must  be  the  devotees  of  the  Goddess,  the  fiakofoiwSKot,  or  the  mtpvc^^ptu 

who  performed  the  Kepuo<f>6pov  6pxr)fia,  and  the  rvfirravicrrpiai  who  took  part  in  wild 
rt'velry  in  processions  and  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Mother."  They  sang  the  Opovurfiov^ 
/x7jT^^v5  of  a  sort  that  Pindar  wrote  for  the  sanctuary  next  his  house,  where  the 
rn^ries  ktgi  him  awake  at  nig^t.** 

Similar  figures  of  three  dancers  holding  hands  in  a  ring,  moving  toward  the  left, 
appear  on  a  frae^ient  of  a  cornucopia  of  the  Hellenistic  period  from  the  Agora  (PI. 
23).'*  Such  dancers  are  also  shown  on  the  polos  worn  by  a  kore  which  was  found  at 
Vouni."  They  are  lumpy  little  figures  twisting  in  the  dance,  not  unlike  those  on  the 
lowest  zcme  of  the  Agora  polos.  Gjerstad  associates  the  cult  of  the  F^qAiaii  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  this  statue  was  probably  dedicated,  with  Aphrodite  Ouraiua,  who  was 
in  Roman  times  identified  with  the  Great  Mother." 

One  of  the  most  important  dances  of  the  cult  of  the  Mother  was  that  which  took 
place  durmg  initiatioa  ceremonies.  We  are  told  that  after  undergoing  teasing  or 
hazing  by  the  mystai,  the  initiale  was  enthroned  and  the  initiators,  the  reXowre?,  per- 
formed a  dance  around  hirr;  "  Thus  the  initinfe  was  identified  with  the  god  while  the 
energy  of  the  dance  projected  the  divine  force  into  him/" 

Our  polos,  indeed,  may  show  just  such  a  scene  of  initiation,  with  the  mystes 
seated  on  the  throne  and  tlM  dancers  below.  I  suggest  this  mterpretation  rather  than 
that  the  upper  scene  shows  the  goddess  herself  because  of  the  unusual  absence  both 
of  the  lion  and  of  the  phiale.  These  attributes  are  almost  fixed  elements  in  the  iko- 
nography  of  the  Mother  during  the  later  Hellenistic  period,  to  which  otu*  polos  belongs. 
The  numerous  small  marble  shrines  found  in  Athens  show  her  thus  in  tiie  frontal 

'*  For  a  summary  of  all  that  we  know  about  tlie  ritual  of  Kybek,  see  RM.,  s.v.  Kybele,  cols. 
22S9ff.  (Schwenn). 

"E.  Hiller,  "  Die  Verzeichnisse  dcr  Pindarischcn  Dichtungcn,"  Hermes,  XXI,  1886,  pp  36-^  ff 
»*  T  550.  From  a  road  tilling  in  Section  F,  94-98/'Tv-Kr.  P.  H.  0.095  m.  Broken  off  at  top  and 
bottom.  The  context  vk-as  mostly  Hellenistic,  with  a  little  Late  Roman.  The  soft  light  buff  clay, 
with  tnces  of  yellow  paint,  probably  for  sizing  of  gilding,  seems  to  be  late  Hellenistic.  At  the  top, 
nnbrication,  pccMnnably  to  suggest  leaves  protruding  from  tfie  connicopia.  Rings  surround  the  hom, 
whid  ^vas  praamaliily  held  Igr  a  Urge  figtue.  The  dancers  aiipear  in  relief  in  the  tipper  sone  of 
decoration. 

"  E.  Gjerstad,  Die  Antike,  IX,  1933,  pi.  29  — G.  Hill,  A  History  o/  Cyprus,  I,  Cunbridge, 
ISMO,  p.  218,  Frontispiece  (Umwtone,  of  the  early  fifth  century  B.C.). 

"Op.  cil.,  p.  75,  note  4. 

"  Plato,  Euthydem.  277  D ;  oir«p  ol  tv  7-5  tcA«t^  tw  KopvPavmv,  orav  TTpi  Oftivwjw  rotixn  irtfX  tovtov 
piMntVX  TtXuy.  mu  yo^  wu  jpfiua  rU  i<m  ital  mu&a  .  .  .  Dio  CbcySOStOR),  XII,  33 :  cuatfaov  If  ry 
it9\wfwff9  ^pMWJld  MlMinUTCV 

"  For  full  disc'is'^ion:;  of  the  initiation  rites  in  the  cult  of  Kybele  and  the  related  Kor>'bantes, 
see  Magnien,  Lcs  Mystcres  d'£leusts,  pp.  191  ff.  and  Graillot,  Culte  de  Cybilt,  pp.  182  ff.  These 
authors  do  not  differentiate  sharply  between  the  initiations  into  various  cults,  believing,  probably 
oonectly,  that  the  fundamental  processes  of  initiation  did  not  differ  gieady  among  than.  For 
the  pvydioJogy  of  imttation,  see  A.  D.  Nock^ "  A  Gabiric  Rite^"  AJui^  XLV,  1914,  pp.  577  ff.  I  owe 
fhb  teieraioe  to  Fnlessor  Node 
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pose,  just  as  she  appears  on  the  small  terracotta  polos  which  we  have  discussed." 
However,  as  flie  wqiMcf  identifiei  hkmdf  witfi  the  god,  it  is  never  possible  to  separate 
the  two.  At  leastt  we  are  safe  in  aMoriatmg  our  pdM  with  the  odt  of  the  Oriental 

Goddess  of  Athens. 

What  name  shall  we  give  this  goddess  as  she  appears  in  Athens  ?  There  i.s  reason 
to  associate  the  terracotta  liknopkoros  (T  431)  with  the  goddess  holding  the  liknon 
(T  1547  )  .m  l  that  poddess,  because  of  the  proximity  of  provenience,  with  the  polos- 
crowned  head  (T  1004)  and  the  votive  polos  (T  1546).  The  liknon  is  obviously  the 
possession  of  tint  goddess  who  nsed  it  in  tihe  harvest,  namely,  Demeter.  The  polos, 
on  the  other  hand,  tboogh  worn  in  a  modest  form  by  Demeter,  is.  in  the  form  on  thf  se 
terracottas,  much  more  closely  related  to  its  Oriental  prototypes.  The  scenes  in  relief 
ttpon  twdi  tiiese  poloi  evidently  refer  to  the  cnk  of  Kybele  or  of  die  Motiier  of  the 
Gods.  This  apparent  inconsistency,  however,  is  not  inexplicable.  In  the  Mctroon  at 
Athens,  Demeter  and  Kybele  seem  from  the  earliest  days  down  into  late  Roman  times 
to  have  been  dosdy  associated,  if  not  identilied.  Inscriptions  deaUng  widi  the  Eleo- 
dnian  cult  were  set  up  in  the  prednct  of  the  Mother ;  kemoi,  originally  the  little 
harvest-vessels  for  offerings  to  Demeter,  were  carried  by  those  who  performed  a  ritual 
dance  for  Kybele.**  Votive  kemoi  have  been  found  in  quantities  around  the  Athenian 
Metroon  "  \  t  ry  poBSiUy  as  time  passed,  the  goddess  divided  her  functions,  the  oM 
fertility  goddess,  concentrating  her  activities  within  the  Eleusinion  and  the  Thesmo- 
phorion  and  the  Phrygian  goddess,  brought  in  directly  irom  Anatolia  in  the  fifth 
century,  taking;  tq>  her  abode  in  the  Melroon.  This  analysis  explains  why  our  earlier 
6gurine  of  tlie  seated  poddess  appears  to  be  more  like  Demeter,  though  it  was  found 
SO  close  to  the  pulus  of  later  date  as  to  be  probably  from  the  same  sanctuary,  which 
evidently  In  HeOenistic  times  was  devoted  rather  to  the  aspect  of  Anatolian  inspiration. 

We  mipht  note  at  this  point  that  the  place  where  the  polos  and  the  seated  podde^s 
with  the  liknon  were  found  is  too  far  from  the  Metroon,  considering  their  excellent 
preservation,  to  have  derived  from  that  sanetnary.  Nor  is  the  nortii  slope  of  fColooos 
Agoraios  near  any  known  Demeter  sanctuary.  Pausanias  offers  an  attractive  can- 
didate for  their  place  of  origin.  He  says  (I,  XIV,  6-7),  "  Above  the  Ceramicus  and 
Ae  IU)yal  Colonnade  is  a  temple  of  Hephaestos  .  .  .  Hard  by  (irXijcruii')  isa  sanctu- 
ary {itp6»)  of  Heavenly  Aphrodite  ('A^poSinjs  Ovpaviasi)"  (transl.  Frazrr ;  When 
the  north  slope  of  the  hill  above  the  modern  railroad  tracks  was  excavated  in  1937-8, 
no  clear  indication  of  a  sanctuary  was  found,  but  these  two  figurines  were  discovered 
in  Hellenistic  strata.  We  tentatively  suggest  that  they  come  from  this  sanctuary, 
whicfa  Fansanias  and  others  associate  with  the  Oriental  goddess,  who  is  the  Greek 

"  Above,  p.  96.  Cf.  a  fragmrnt  fi  und  on  the  florfh  dope  of  die  AnopSgltt  (T  2178,  PL  23). 

P.  H.  0.07  m.,  showing  a  v.iriant  type  in  clay. 
••Sec  above,  p.  101. 
**Httftria,  VI.  1937,  pp.  206  S. 
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Coroplast's  Dump  (Nos.  84  and  86,  pi.  42).  Fragments  of  a  plump  unguentarium 
of  the  type  of  Group  B  **  with  white  bands  on  the  shoulder  was  also  discovered.  One 
fcantltaros  is  shown  for  conipantive  puiposes  (Na  IS;  FL  18)." 

Conclusion 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Coroplast's  Dump,  so  also  in  this  cistern,  the  subject  matter 
of  tlie  figurines  is  lai^y  rdigioiis.  Can  we  identify  fbe  enlt  for  wbSdi  liiese  litde 
votives  were  intended? 

The  piece  that  most  definitely  points  to  a  cult  is  No.  10,  which  represents  a  yotjth- 
ful  initiate  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Also  Eleusinian  in  connotation,  although  not 
exclusively  so,  are  tiie  "dolls"  (Nos.  1-3),  especially  the  grotesque  " doll,"  No.  2. 
No.  5,  a  seated  figure  holding  a  phiale  and  presumably  also  a  tyrnpanon,  may  diow 
Demeter  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  an  un- 
finished marble  statuette  of  Demeter  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  also  found  in  this 
cistern  (S  195).*°  The  head,  No.  8,  carrying  a  strange  object,  is  identifiable  at  least  as 
a  devotee  of  a  goddess.  Likewise^  No.  9,  whidi  carries  a  fcrnoim,  must  represent  a 
girl  in  the  service  of  a  female  deity,  possibly  Aphrodite  or  Artemis.  Both  these  god> 
desses  may  have  had  sanctuaries  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis."  It  is  also  possible 
that  such  kana  were  used  in  the  ritual  of  Demeter.  The  other  pieces  do  not  give  us 
much  evidence,  but  several  may  wdl  also  have  been  votives. 

A  fertility  or  Earth  goddess,  then,  seems  to  be  the  deify  with  nAtm  most  of 
figurines  should  be  associated.  Two  sanctuaries  are  possible  candidates:  one,  the 
Eleusinion,  lying  about  two  city  blocks  to  the  east  of  our  cistern,  the  other,  the  pre- 
cinct of  Demeter  Chloe,  known  chieiiy  from  literary  references  to  have  lain  close  to 
the  entrance  to  tiie  Acropotis.''  From  either  of  these  places,  scnq»  of  figurines  could 
lUl^V^^K  IKUBfl^B  ^^^^51^^  way.  Of  the  two,  the  Eleusinion  seems  the  more  likdy,  since  it  was  a 
large  sanctuary,  presumably  with  a  western  entrance  as  well  as  that  on  the  Pana- 
thenaic  Way.  The  fact  that  a  votive  deposit  of  the  seventh  century  was  found  very 
near  diis  dstem,  containing  a  plaque  that  must  be  referred  to  the  Eleusinion,  would 
strengthen  tiiis  hypothesis.** 

Thongh  this  is  a  small  groups  it  gives  us  further  evidena  of  the  vigor  of  Athenian 

»Htspma,  in.  1934,  pf).  33011.,  B  44^  fig.  22. 

••13.  ( P  22810) .  H.  0.028m.,  D.  CX041  m.  About  Inlf  miadiv;  lestOKd  in  phster. 

See  above,  pp.  88.  102. 
Frazer,  Pausanias,  II,  pp.  124  and  245  ff. 
"  Frazer,  PoHSamas,  II,  pp.  246  ff .  Judeich,  Topographic,  pp.  285  f. 

**Hesperia,  II.  1933,  pp.  542  flF.,  particularly  pp.  637  f.  where  the  source  was  suggested  but 
discardi'l  :n  iMvur  of  the  tlicory  that  the  <If]:insit  came  from  the  sanctuarj'  of  the  Furies  on  tbc 
Areopagus,  bince  extensive  subsequent  digging  on  tbc  Areopagus  failed  to  reveal  any  sign  of  a 
aanctmry  or  any  simihr  natnii^  we  now  believe  that  the  deposit  ia  note  pnMify  to  bo  asaociiled 
with  the  Eleusinion.  See  alio  above,  p.  9S;  cf.  Htsptna,  III,  1934,  p.  447,  note  S  for  a  uadbl  mm* 
mary  of  the  evidence. 
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ooroplastics  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  taste  for  hieratic 
votivcs  is  yid^ng  to  a  more  aesthetic  interest  in  scuiptiiral  quality  that  will  blossoai 
into  a  truly  plastic  creative  movement  during  the  third  oentuxy  b.c 

Catalogue 

Thb  ottalogne  follows  the  form  set  up  for  that  of  the  Coioplast's  Dump.**  The  figurines  are 
mould-made,  tmless  otherwise  noted.  The  day  is  pinlddi  faii£F,  ndier  soft,  very  like  that  of  the 
two  preceding  groups  It:  ^ii!> njin  nt  ariides,  die  ititmben  of  (Ua  catalogue  wiH  be  praoaded  bgr 
the  letters  D.C.,  signifying  Deitieter  Cistern. 


Jointed  Figures 

1  (T  91)  Fragment  of  Female  "  Doll."  PI.  20. 
P.  H.  0.051  ni.  Clay  burned  grayish,  white 

alip  blackened.  Very  smooth  huide,  strengtb- 
encd  with  c!av  for  :irni-holes. 

The  front  liaH  of  the  torso,  preserved  from 
neck  to  waist,  of  a*  don  "  with  artioilBted  anna. 

2  (T  97)  Ktufe  Female  "Don":  Cariiatmre. 

PI,  21. 

P.  U.  0.104  m.  Light  redchiy.  Back  rounded, 
hand-made. 

Cariraturc  of  the  nuilc  "  doll  "  type  with  ar- 
ticulated arms;  very  obese,  with  pendulous 
breasts.  Ngsptrit,  Suppl.  VII,  ljM3.  note  131 
(where  the  date  shootd  be  "bte  fourth 
tury"). 

8  (T  105)  Articulated  Leg.  PI.  20. 

P.  11.  0.046  m.  Solid. 

The  right  lower  leg  and  foot  of  a  "  doll," 
8er\-ed  from  the  knee  duwn  ;  the  foot  droopS, 
the  sole  is  rough,  showing  that  the  figure 

Draped  Fcttuilc  fujurt's 
4  (T  lOI )  Standing  Draped  Female  Fragment 

PL  2a 

p.  H.  0.058m.  Surface  mudi  nibbed  Bade 

missing. 

The  lower  part  of  a  small  standing  draped 

figtne.  rcstinfj  the  wrii'lit  nn  the  right  leg,  of 
which  the  foot  protrudes  beneath  the  folds.  She 

•*H§spmna,  XXI,  1»S2,  p.  158. 


wears  a  chiton  with  overfold  hanging  to  the 
knee.  The  left  leg  is  drawn  back. 

5  Seated  Female.  Fragments.  PI.  20. 

a)  (T  102)  P.  H.  0039111.  Very  smooth 
inside.  Broiken  all  around. 

b)  (T  331)  Greatest  dimenMun  0053  m. 
Back  flat.  Joint  between  front  and  back  nioulds 
preserved.  Tjmpanon  solid.  Tiaces  of  ted 
paint  cm  tympanon. 

Non-joining  fragments  from  a)  the  right  side 
of  a  seated  female  figure,  hoMnira  pinale  tcrt- 

ing  on  the  right  arm  of  her  seat,  b)  a  left  hand 
holdiug  up  vertically  a  large  tympanon. 

Hmds 

•  (T  126)  Head  of  a  GiiL  PL  20^ 
P.  H.  0.035  m.  Solid.  Bade  ttn^  taad- 

nade.  Much  worn. 

The  head  and  part  of  the  shoulders  of  a 
young  girl  She  wore  her  hair  in  mdOD  ooiftne 
with  plaits  at  the  bade. 

7  (T  109)  Female  Head.  Pi.  20. 

P.  H.  0.(M6  m.  Solid.  Traces  of  glaze,  for 
attached  object  which  has  been  broken  away 
from  the  top  of  the  head.  Hair  sharply  re- 

toucbef!  with  f^rnver. 

The  head  of  a  fonale  figure,  wearing  ear- 
rings. Her  hair  is  brnshed  into  a  high  peak 
above  her  forehead  and  parted  in  the  middia 
The  head  is  inclined  slightly  to  the  Idt 
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8  (T  98)  Female  Head.  PI.  20. 

P.  H.  0.035  m.  Solid.  Broken  oo  top  and 

A  female  heaci  is  covere<!  by  the  himation, 
which  is  drawn  up  over  the  mouth.  On  top  of 
Ute  Iwad  rests  b  large  circular  object,  from 

which  a  central  jh\i,'  is  limken  luvay  ,  the  t-tlge 
of  the  hm  is  folded  back  in  a  series  of  eight 
■caOopi. 

9  (T  104)  Female  Head.  PI.  22. 

P.  H.  a051  m.  Made  in  front  mooM;  todt 

of  head  filled  rouf^hly  with  day  as  No.  6. 

Female  head,  wearing  her  hair  hanging  down 
on  tier  sbouklen.  She  nises  Iter  hands  to  sup- 
port a  large  kanoun  that  rest.s  on  her  head. 
Beneath  its  arch  a  small  draped  figure  is  visible, 
iMMng  its  anDS  raiied,  and  standing  on  abase: 

Male  Figure 

10  (T  106)  Youthful  Male.  PI.  24. 

P.  H.<MI72ni.  Solid.  Hade  in  two  moidda. 
Bade  moddled  carefol^.  Kight  ann  is  bndtai 
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away  helow  the  shoulder,  leaving  a  trace  of 
itself  or  of  an  object  held  against  the  drapery  at 
Hht  right  side:  Tip  of  batchoi  bndKn  away. 

A  plump  boyish  figiirf,  wearing  a  cloak 
around  his  hips,  stands  holding  a  bakchos 
against  his  left  ann.  His  hair  hung  down  oo 
bis  dMNdden. 

Motk 

11  (TI03)FiignKntoCaMask.  FL24v 

P  H  0  04  tn.  Hollow,  made  in  two  moulds. 
Bottom  edge  preserved  at  back.  Moidi  worn. 

Piagmenft  hom  the  right  side  of  a  nMMk^ 
showing  the  prominent  tyt  and  roH  of  hair* 
treated  with  striatfons. 


18  (T132)  HcadofaMule.  PL 20. 

P.  H.  0.024  m.  Solid. 

Hand-made  mule's  head,  retoticbed  at  mouth 
and  nostrib  by  the  graver. 

Dosoray  Bubr  Tbompmn 
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PART  II:  THE  EARLY  THIRD  CENTURY  B.C 

(Fl  ATES  34-37) 

IN  my  previous  study  of  Hellenistic  terracottas  from  the  Athenian  Agora,  I  have 
presented  three  deposits  of  the  late  fourth  century  b.c.'  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  craft  durii^  its  period  of  richest  flowerings  in  Atiiens, 
namely,  the  third  century  b.c. 

The  Agora  excavations  have  produced  numerous  groups  of  pottery  of  this 
period,  but,  unfortunately,  few  of  tiioee  whidi  are  the  most  rdlable  as  rqpuxb  dutm- 
olog>'  contained  figurines.  The  one  group  which  is  presented  in  this  article  cannot  be 
very  closely  dated,  yet  it  offers  sufficient  material  from  which  to  develop  an  outline  of 
coroplastic  art  duringr  the  earlier  part  of  the  tfaitd  oentnry.  The  reader  is  again 
warned  that  this  study  is  only  tentative  and  the  rcsults  must  be  diccked  and  Corrected 
whenever  additional  evidence  appears. 

Since  the  Hellenistk  pottery  wfaidi  was  published  m  1934  *  is  accessible  to  the 
reader  and  since  the  chronology  there  proposed  has  been  tested  by  later  excavations, 
H  seems  desirable  to  include  all  figurines  found  with  that  pottery,  even  if  they  be  few. 
The  various  groups  of  pottery  will  be  referred  to  by  the  names  given  them  in  the 
original  publication ;  that  under  present  consideration  is  Group  B.  We  shall  also  deal 
soon  with  another  larger  deposit  of  this  period,  the  Altar  Well.  Tn  a  subsequent 
article,  we  shall  discuss  Group  C,  the  Satyr  Cistern  and  the  Komos  Cistern  of  the 
later  third  century. 

U,  A:  GROUP  B 

Chronology 

The  group  of  cisterns  which  produced  the  pottery  called  "  Group  B  "  *  belonged 

to  a  house  that  stood  between  the  south  side  of  the  Agora  and  the  Areopagus.  Near 
by  a  street  led  up  past  the  Southwest  Fountain  House  to  the  Areopagus.*  The  system 
included  two  "  chambers  connected  with  one  another  and  with  a  cylindrical  draw-shaft 
by  means  of  tunnels."  G.  R.  Edwards  considers  that  most  of  the  pottery  from  the 
filling  after  the  abandonment  of  the  cisterns  does  not  date  much  later  than  ca.  300 
B.C.*  Cisterns  were,  however,  easily  susceptible  of  disturbance.  At  some  time  after 

*  Hfj^i-ruh  XXI.  1952.  pp.  1 16-164;  ihid..  XXIII.  1954,  pp.  72-107. 
«H.  A.  Thompson,  Hetperw,  III,  I9.54,  ],y<-  .lil  .t"6. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  330-345.  The  deposit  is  now  designated  as  H  16:3. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  330  f. 

*  Or.  C.  R.  Edwards  has  recfaecked  all  the  gnnipi  liixe  publicatiao  and  has  given  me  his  opinion 
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these  were  filled,  the  main  chamber  suffered  an  intrusion.  Several  slierds  of  a  plate  of 
Pergamene  ware  and  a  lamp  with  a  central  rod  (Type  27D  of  the  turthcoming  Cata- 
logue of  Agora  Lamps  by  R.  H.  Howland,  dated  last  yean  of  the  third  century  down  to 
«i.  150  B.C.)  made  their  way  into  llie  dqx)sit.*  Likewise,  although  most  of  the 
fipTjrines  belong  to  styles  that  were  prevalent  at  the  turn  of  the  fourth  into  the  third 
centuries  B.C.  (that  is,  just  a  shade  later  than  those  of  the  previously  published 
Demeter  Cistern),  one  or  two  decidedly  later  pieces  also  appear  (Nos.  9  and  12) . 

Technique 

The  fabric  of  the  figurines  from  Group  B  varies  considerably.  Several  (e.  g, 
Nos.  7  and  16  and  an  nncatalogued  piece)  are  of  soft  day,  liglit  red  bi  color,  like  other 
pieces  of  the  earlier  fourth  century.  The  warm  pinkish  buff  color  and  fairly  soft 
surface  of  No.  6  is  like  that  of  Demeter  Cistern  7.'  No  6  was  found  in  the  lowest 
deposit  of  Group  B.  The  color  of  the  clay  of  most  pieces  from  the  upper  fUling  in  the 
South  chamber  is  buff,  but  not  so  golden  in  tone  as  that  of  the  mass  of  terracottas 
from  the  Coroplast's  Dump.  Rather,  it  is  more  bdge  in  hue,  reaching  in  some  cases 
to  a  light  tan.  This  effect  has  probably  been  produced  by  a  little  smoke  in  the  kiln;  * 
a  few  examples  arc  decidedly  brownish  on  (he  siirface  (Nos.  4  and  14).  The  slip  of 
No.  12  is  well-preserved,  hard  and  flaky,  like  tiiat  on  a  piece  of  early  second  century 
context  from  the  North  Slope  of  the  Acropolis  and  another  from  the  Pnyx,  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  third  century.*  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  our  piece.  No.  12, 
came  into  the  cistern  along  with  the  Pergamene  sherds,  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
Another  fabric  fired  hard  to  a  yellow  surface  mottled  with  bright  red  patches  occurs 
on  the  figure  of  a  boy  (No.  2) ;  this  fabric  is  observable  also  in  deposits  of  tlie  late 
third  century  b.c." 

Few  bases  survive  in  this  group;  all  are  thin  plaques  (Nos.  7,  IS,  14),  the 

"  Tanagra  "  type  par  excellence. 

The  neat  hole  left  in  the  neck  of  No.  15  implies  that  the  head  was  finished  with  a 

of  the  dating.  All  the  Agora  photographs  are  by  Alisun  Frantz,  except  No.  17  (cast)  by  Hennann 
Waener. 

*Not^  rtl /I  the  close  rese:TiM:^nre  of  the  etoinMed  fuaiforai  qngmenttriuin,  B6,  to  C76,  found 

m  a  context  oi  the  late  third  century  B.C. 

'  Hereafter  the  Catalogue  numbers  of  the  Demeter  Cistern,  Hesperia,  XXIII,  1954,  pp.  106  ff. 
will  be  preceded  fay  the  letters  D.C.;  those  of  the  Hedgehog  Wdl,  Hespnia,  XXIII.  1954,  pp.  86  ff. 
hy  H.  W.  and  those  of  the  Corophsf  s  Damp,  Htspma,  XXI,  1952,  pp.  158  ff.  tgr  C.  D. 

■  T  hT.xe  !e.irned  much  about  these  technical  defcflils  iroin  dtarassing:  the  mstcrial  witi)  Df. 
Frederick  Matson  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

*  Hesperia,  XX,  1951.  p.  123;  Hesperia,  Supplement  VII,  fi^.  56,  no.  30.  Cf.  Klemer, 
TMO^f^ren,  1942  (hereafter,  Kleiner),  p.  89  on  the  harder  firing  of  late  third  century  pieces. 

»•  Agora  T  880,  882  (from  late  third  century  contexts)  ;  T  2477,  2549,  2556  (probably  of  the 
tliird-verotiii  rentuiies  B.C.).  It  should  be  noted  here  that  these  inventory  numbers  o:  ■.i!i]:ii!hlished 
terracottas  are  given  with  the  thought  that  at  some  time  after  the  final  publication  of  the  Agora 
temoottas,  or,  again,  for  the  student  in  the  Agora  Museum,  such  refetcnoes  might  be  uMfoL 
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lonp:  corrVa!  tenon  that  fitted  into  the  hole  in  the  body.  TMs  tedniqpie  was  noce 
frequently  employed  in  Corinth  "  than  in  Atlicos. 

Little  evidence  is  preserved  rqiardingr  tiw  baeks  of  figurines  in  tiiis  group.  The 

dancer  (No.  7)  has  only  a  thin  hand-made  back  phstfred  in  its  upper  part  against 
tlie  mould-made  front.  This  back  has  been  attached  to  a  plaque  base  by  a  strip  of  clay. 
Noi  16,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nade  In  two  moulds,  neatfy  joined  at  the  sides.  The 
bade  is  practically  unworkcd.  The  back  of  the  small  solid  figure  of  Eros  (No.  4)  has 
been  roughly  modelled  by  hand,  though  the  limbs  and  wings  were  made  separately  in 
moulds  and  carefully  attached.  In  general,  it  seems  that  by  the  early  third  century  the 
flat  back  had  disappeared.  For  the  rest,  we  cati  i^afcly  assume,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  interior,  that  the  backs  were  usually  mould- nude. 

The  interiors  arc  in  general  neatly  smoothed,  except  for  two  cases.  The  inside 
of  No.  U  is  radier  carelessly  finished,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  it  is  the  latest  piece 
In  the  group.  In  No  14  instead  of  patting  the  wet  clay,  as  in  No.  12,  the  fingers  have 
pulled  long  sweeping  grooves,  a  trick  that  characterizes  late  third  to  second  century 
pieces.  The  tan  eoilor  of  this  scrap  also  suggests  a  later  date. 

More  white  slip  .ind  color  have  been  prc.^crvcci  here  than  in  any  of  our  previous 
groups.  The  female  head  (No.  16)  shows  abundant  red  in  the  hair,  painted  over 
white,  but  only  in  front  of  tlie  circlet;  on  top  the  white  was  forgotten  and  the  red 
applied  directly  to  the  clay.  Exactly  the  same  oxide  red  was  painted  on  the  seat  over 
which  the  drapery  falls  in  No.  14 ;  thereafter  the  white  wash,"  needed  beneath  the 
paler  colors  of  the  drapery,  was  applied  and  splashed  carelessly  over  the  red.  Traces 
of  very  pale  bhte  bands  survive  on  the  drapery  of  No.  14,  as  also  on  No.  12,  where 
the  blue  runs  around  the  neck  and  down  the  right  side.  This  color  has  faded  to  a 
gray,  but  tiny  flecks  suggest  thai  it  was  originally  a  copper  frit.  On  this  piece,  the 
slip  is  thick  and  crackled,  shaded  with  yellow  brusih  lines  in  tiie  folds."  On  No.  11, 
gray,  which  was  perhaps  originally  Um^  oGenia  over  «  large  area  of  drapery.  The 
blut  is  a  dear  sky-blue  on  No.  13. 

In  addition  to  die  four  moulds  presented  here,  tfie  cistern  yielded  fragments  of  at 
least  five  others  (T  292,  305.  .?08,  3.38,  339),  cnonph  to  sii^rpcst  that  this  group 
contains  waste  from  a  shop.  -Ml  are  like  those  of  class  2  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump,** 

»  a.  ConiM.  XII,  not.  265. 2a& 

**  For  a  reeoit  anlyiis  of  the  white  dqi  wed  u  «  buii  for  color  on  figarmes,  see  R.  A. 
H^jgins,  Catahgw  of  tht  TtrraeoUat  m  the  British  Museim,  London,  1954,  p.  viii,  who  concluded 
that  it  was  white  clay.  Cf.  J.  H.  and  S.  H.  Young,  Ttmcotla  Pigwrints  Prom  Kourion  m  Cyprus, 
Philadelphia,  19.S5,  p.  1S9,  describe  "  the  white  ground  U  bduga  fliia  ISfCr  .  .  .  of  olauin  CW- 

bonatc."  This  discrepancy  should  be  further  studied. 

"Cf.  a  similar  treatment  in  D.  Burr,  Terra-iait-is  from  Myrina,  1934  ( hercifter,  Boston 
Myrinas),  pi.  XXIX,  no.  70 ;  cf.  the  shadows  painted  in  the  foldi  of  paintings  in  a  Bulgarian  tomb, 
V.  MicoflF,  Le  Tombeau  antique  prh  it  JCSMiItt,  Sofis,  1954,  pis.  XXXIX  IE. 

»  HuptTM,  XXI,  19SZ,  p.  124. 
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which  were  perfectly  finished  behind  by  neat  rounding.  Mostly  the  fabric  is  hard, 
particnlarly  dry  in  N(K  17  and  on  some  uncatalogued  specimens.  Tabs  were  used  to 
fasten  the  matdds,  presumably  while  they  were  setting  aroond  the  (latrix,  or  modd, 

not,  as  previously  thought,  around  the  figurine;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  clay  tabs 
would  never  have  been  baked  on  as  they  are."  No.  17  is  SO  fresh  and  sharp  on  the 
edges  that  it  could  never  have  been  used. 

Another  experimental  piece  (No.  6)  is  one  of  the  finest  terracottas  ever  found 
in  the  Agora  and  indeed,  in  Athens.  It  is  evidently  a  study  for  an  ambitions  work. 
The  technique  by  which  this  head  was  mmW  is  clear.  A  lump  of  clay  was  roughly 
shaped  by  hand.  Then  the  modeller  kneaded  and  carelessly  added  small  bits  of  clay, 
applying  them  as  he  wished  to  the  core,  until  it  acq[iiired  a  dcin  one  to  four  millimeters 
in  thickness,  which  has  in  places  peded.  Nesct  he  worked  up  the  features  with  a  graver, 
touching  them  with  quick  extremely  skilful  strokes,  and  then  with  a  tiny  point  he 
incised  details  such  as  the  eyeballs  and  hairlines  in  the  moustache.  Since  these  details 
would  not  have  taken  in  a  mould,  let  alone  an  impression  of  it,  since  the  ear  and  back 
of  the  bald  head  are  tmworked,  and  particularly  since  the  nose  and  mouth  are  so 
deeply  tmdercut  that  they  never  could  have  been  drawn  from  a  mould,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  piece  is  merely  a  sl:etch,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  a  model. 

The  number  of  unfinished  pieces  or  discards  in  the  group  is  large.  Apart  from 
those  catalogued,  there  were  a  number  of  tiny  scraps  from  the  cistern.  These  have 
aU  been  fired,  though  some  to  only  a  slight  d^;ree.  R.  V.  Nldxdls  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  scraps  and  discards  were  used  for  help  in  stacking  good  material  in  the  kiln." 

The  most  sipnificant  of  the  trial  pieces  in  this  group,  according  to  NichoUs,  is  the 
unfinished  mould  lor  a  Corinthian  capital  (No.  19).  The  mould  for  one  third  is 

"  Ibid.,  d.  the  "  settiiig  lines  "  used  on  Corinthian  moulds :  Coring,  XV,  i,  p.  83. 
"I  quote  a  letter,  dated  February  23,  1953,  from  Mr.  Nicfaolbr 

"  Why  were  they  fired?  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  briefly  with  ^Tary  Williamson  (of  the 
Wedgwood  family)  and,  apart  from  my  original  suggestion  about  the  use  of  waster  and  trial  pieces 
iR  atadcing  (probably  quite  a  factor,  because  the  stadang  of  an  entire  kiln  with  terracottas  must  have 
been  something  of  a  problem),  there  emerges  the  important  point  that  your  trial  pieces  and  wasters 
may  have  been  used  as  "  filling  "  in  the  stacking  of  the  kiln.  Apparently,  in  order  to  receive  an  even 
and  economic  firing,  it  is  necessary  to  pack  the  kiln  quite  full  and  to  achieve  this  it  is  mode:n  ]ir.n  tice 
to  tuck  the  wasters  into  the  awkward  spaces.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  conceivable  that  your  trial  pieces 
and  wasters  msy  often  have  found  dwir  way  in  tids  capad^  to  awkward  positioos  at  the  outer  edfe 
of  the  kiln  where  actual  finished  terracottas  would  never  be  stadied  and  SO  have  andereme  a  tea 
complete  firbg  than  the  rest  of  the  material. 

"Why  were  the  waalew  allowed  to  become  leather-hard  and  so  osdess  save  for  the  above 
pufposea?  It  has  been  ny  oqierience  that  Attic  day  loses  its  plasticity  very  quiddy  in  Attic  smiuner 
shade  once  reduced  to  a  layer  a  few  mtlltmeters  high  and  exposed  to  tfie  air  on  both  sides.  The 
day  of  yiinr  iitifiiiished  mould  for  a  cajiilal,  for  t.-xarnplf,  was  prob.ihly  on!y  a  few  minutes  out  from 
the  clay-pat  when  the  coroplast  despaired  of  it,  but  ii  would  already  have  dried  out  sufficiently  to 
make  it  unwise  to  try  and  renae  it  aa  it  woold  no  tooger  give  a  cndc-free  impiession.  Also  I  imagine 
that  the  vdome  of  wasters  at  aiqr  one  time  would  not  be  sufBckflt  to  warnnt  TCtreati^ 
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preserved.  Evkkntly  the  model  had  been  made  of  a  hard  material,  probably  metal, 
possibly  wood.  It  looks  as  though  the  leaves  had  existed  on  the  patrix,  but  had  come 
off  blurred  OQ  the  mould."  The  cnroplast  had  tried  to  correct  errors  by  smoothing  the 
hel!  in  the  wet  mould,  with  the  intention  of  tryiiy  a  new  inqtression.  But  he  had  then 
abandoned  the  project. 

It  is  perhaps  imwke  to  place  mndi  s^ifauiee  on  the  depdis  at  which  die 
figurines  in  this  RToup  were  found.  Howt  r  cr.  it  is  clear  from  the  excavation  that  those 
from  the  blind  chamber  were  deposited  before  the  others.  These  are:  the  two  beads 
(No6.  •  and  16),  the  Dancer  (No.  7),  the  mould  for  the  dog  (Na  17)  and  the  two 
fragments  fif  drri[)cry  fN'o.  10  and  one  not  cataloR^ued). 

In  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  were  found  the  "  doll "  (No.  1),  scraps  of  mould 
fragments  and  two  bits  of  drapery  (Nos.  9and  11).  ThcK  may  wdl  be  a  little  earlier 
than  the  pieces  from  depth  1.80-2.00  m.,  namely,  the  scddicr  (No.  S),  the  Eros  (No. 
4),  and  a  fragment  from  a  female  figure  (No.  15). 

The  htest  must  be  those  from  depths  1.00-1.50  m.  which  were  found  with  the 
Pergamene  ware  and  lamp  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  draped  female  (No.  12), 
drapery  bits  (Nos.  8,  13  and  14)  and  a  patrix  (No.  16). 

From  the  very  top  came  the  childish  figure  (No.  2).  The  significance  of  this 
sequence  will  be  studied  in  tfie  oondusion. 

The  condition  of  the  terracottas  in  this  group  tells  us  little  about  their  age.  In 
general,  they  are  somewhat  battered  and  fragmentary  so  that  they  probably  were  all 
dbcanb  of  some  years'  standing  when  they  found  thdr  way  mto  &e  Cistern.  Lnddly 
for  us,  the  sketch  of  the  man's  head  (No.  6)  is  the  freshest  and  must  have  been 
discarded  just  after  firing,  probably  when  it  had  served  its  purpose  toward  the  creation 
ofamodd.  The  cdor  is  so  well  preserved  oil  No.  12  that  it  woaM  seem  to  be  among 
tiie  latest  discarded. 

TvraS  AND  SUBjaCTS 

Jointed  Figure:  No.  1 

Only  one  fragment  survives  of  the  nude  articulated  figures  that  were  very  popular 
dorii^  the  fbnrdi  century  b.c.  This  example  is  male,  like  two  from  the  Coroplasf  s 
Dump  (Nos.  5,  6).  Decidedly  rare  elsewhere  in  Greece,  the  male  "doll"  was  not 
uncommon  in  Attica.  Five  were  found  on  the  Acropolis."  Among  these  only  one  (No. 
1456)  has  anything  like  the  ex^geratedly  long  chest  of  our  fragment  Of  tiiose  from 
the  Agora,"  only  two  (T  470  and  to  a  lesser  degree  T  408,  bod»  from  the  Middle  Stoa 
building  filling)  have  this  peculiarity.  These  two  must  date  before  cso.  150  BX.  and,  to 

I  owe  this  diagnosis  and  much  other  help  to  Miss  Clairive  Grandjouan. 
D.  Brooke,  Caldogue  of  the  Acropolis  Museum,  11.  nos.  1277,  1279,  1286.  MS5,  1456,  p.  428. 
For  a  fin.-  rx:i:Ti|  li-  virobablv  from  Boeotia.  cf.  AJ^^  XXXIV»  1990.  p.  471, 1^  22  B. 
T  m.  470,  2055. 2098, 2113. 2201,  3024. 
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jud^  from  fabric  and  form,  most  probably  fall  in  llie  third  oentury.  This  evidence 

suggests  that  a  fancy  for  male  "  dolls  "  of  this  strangely  long-chested  variety  had  held 
for  a  limited  time.  The  musculature  on  our  No.  1  is  not  blurred,  as  in  later  Hellenistic 
figures,  and  the  side  is  cut  dean  and  straight,  not  rounded.  This  figure,  then,  is 
probably  to  be  dated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c 

Male  Figures:  Nos.  2-5 

The  little  figure  of  a  child  (  No.  2 )  presumably  held  in  his  right  hand  a  cymbal  or 
fruit,  as  do  many  children  of  the  period."  Very  possibly  also  a  dog  jumped  up  toward 
it  to  form  one  of  those  delightful  genre  groups  that  were  very  popular  during  the 
durd  century  b.c.  A  nude  wett  modelled  male  arm  (No.  8)  indicates  the  presence  of 
ianother  male  figtirc.  prosuniaMy  gesticulating;  it  may  have  been  a  flying  Eros.** 

A  more  sic:nihcant  fiiccc-  is  the  little  Kros  (No.  4)  ^ailv  poised  on  a  stele,  his  arms 
outstretched,  presumably  toward  a  lady  who  stood  beside  him;  possibly  the  fragment 
Na  11  actually  comes  from  the  group.  That  our  piece  was  connected  with  another 
figure  tt  indicated  by  the  break  and  by  a  strip  of  clay  on  the  right  side  of  the  stele. 
The  gjoup  as  a  whole  will  be  discussed  under  No.  11.  The  frisky  Eros  perching  for 
a  moment,  ready  to  be  off  again  in  a  flash  according  to  his  nature,  is  a  favorite  topic 
of  Hellenistic  art  in  all  media.  In  terracotta,  the  ^rpe  was  widespread.  Good  parallels 
come  from  the  Isthmia,  Tarentnm  and  Myrina."  This  Agora  piece  is  diarmingly 
modelled  with  warm  understanding^  of  the  childish  forms.  The  plump  stomach  and 
thighs  are  those  of  a  real  baby,  more  naturalistically  rendered  than  the  boy  Eros, 
CD.  11.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  less  pcriunctory  than  the  rendering  of  the  Eros 
from  the  Altar  Wdl  (No.  2).**  The  wii^  on  these  two  pieces  are  almost  identical, 
but  the  general  spirit  of  modelling  of  No.  4,  which  suggests  a  work  in  tnvazie,  would 
seem  to  be  a  trifle  earlier  than  that  of  Altar  Well  No.  2.  Both  these  are  also  more 
carefully  rendered  than  the  two  from  another  third  century  deposit."  Shades  of 
chronological  difference,  however,  must  not  be  labored.  We  are  probably  safe  in 
plach^  the  Eros  from  Group  B  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thh^  century  b.c. 

If  this  dating  is  correct  (and  it  is  supported  by  technical  considerations),  we  face 
an  inconsistency  in  the  chronology  of  certain  terracottas  from  Myrina  which  appear 
remarkably  close  in  style.  Two  figurines  in  Boston,  for  instance,  one  of  a  boy 
carrying  a  jar  and  the  other  a  flying  Eros,**  both  show  the  delicate  moddlii^  in  the 

"  For  the  general  type,  cf.  TK  II,  p.  281,  8;  283,  1,  8,  etc. 
"  Cf.  Boston  Myrinas,  pis.  XVI  flf. 

**Htsptria,  XXIV.  1955,  p.  139,  no.  16,  pi.  56b;  TK  II,  p.  263,  10  and  3.  Cf.  P.  Wuillcumier, 
Tanmte,  ^.  XXXVI.  2.  and  A.  Levi,  L*  TtmeoHe  figmnti  M  Uusto  NathHd*  di  NvftHk  p.  52, 
fig.  52 

"  I  intend  to  discuss  this  in  a  subsequent  article. 

"  T  880,  882  from  Dqjosit  E  14 :  1 ,  a  cistern  of  the  early  tfnrd  century  b.c 
*•  Boston  Myrinas,  noa.  22  and  41,  pis.  X  and  XVI.  Cf.  tor  instance  the  legs    the  fine  Sleeping 
Eros:  Utlrop^Uan  Muuumt  Hmibtokt  7tb  «d.»  p.  262. 
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spirit  of  a  bronze-work,  with  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  chubby  body  and  legs,  just  as 
in  oar  piece.  Tedmically,  moreover,  tiiese  two  are  so  dose  to  Boston  Nos.  44  and  45 
that  it  is  hud  to  hdieve  tliat  tbqr  are  not  fMroducts  o£  one  shopu  But  No.  22  bears  on 

its  back  the  imprint  of  a  coin  which  numismatists  assure  me  must  be  dated  ca.  200 
B.C.**  We  have  then  a  discrepancy  of  ca.  100  years.  These  problems  must  be  restudied 
later.  It  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  them  here.*' 

An  unusual  piece  is  the  figure  of  a  fully  armed  hoplite,  as  presented  by  the  original 
mould  (No.  5).  The  inside  of  the  mould  has  been  well  worn  from  frequent  use;  the 
rounded  back  ii  close  to  that  of  the  finest  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump.**  The  subject  is 
unusual,  for,  despite  the  military  preoccupations  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  earUest  period 
they  seldom  made  figurines  of  warriors.  Only  a  few  Hellenistic  types  were  created: 
a  idayful  child  soldier,'*  the  Gallk  warrior,  who  naturally  attracted  attention  as  a  new 
etiink  type  when  he  entered  Greece  during  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  this  hofdite, 
standing:  at  ease.  Most  of  the  other  known  examples  come  from  Boeotia,  though  one 
has  been  bought  in  Smyrna.  The  fragment  from  Smyrna  shows  a  cuirass  modelled 
like  the  nude  torso,  with  a  narrow  border  above  tiie  hanging  leather  lappets,  much  like 
ours.**  The  Boeotian  examples,  of  which  many  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Athens,**  are  even  closer  to  ours;  if  all  were  illustrated,  an  exact  parallel  might  be 
found.  Basing  our  restoration  on  these  figures,  we  can  assume  that  the  right  hand  was 
held  out,  probably  supporting  a  spear.  The  left,  not  bent  sharply  up  to  the  neck  as  is 
ttsual  on  tiie  Boeotian  specimens,  is  pressed  dose  to  the  body  and  the  hand  is  extended 
forward  under  the  cloak.  It  seems  not  impossible,  though  unprecedented,  that  the  left 
hand  held  a  shield.  The  long  cloak  or  chlamys  is  fastened  on  the  right  shovilder.  hang- 
ing diagonally  across  the  body.**  The  chiton  beneath  the  cuirass  is  rendered  carefully 
as  a  clinging  material  witii  many  folds  between  the  legs,  in  more  detail  than  on  lOat 
Boeotian  versions. 

This  costume  is,  of  course,  well  known  from  Attic  f:rave-stones.  The  cuirasses 
on  these  reliefs  vary  slightly,  particularly  in  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  bottom, 
but  the  btst  parallel  for  ours  is  provided  by  the  Aristonautes  figure  which  differs  from 

**Mr.  Newell  made  the  o^iiial  diagiKWM;  d.  Boston  Myritias,  p.  42.  This  dating  wu  Teaa/dj 
confirmed  by  the  kbidness  of  Miss  Margaret  Thompson. 

"  I  have  long  felt  that,  in  my  original  publication,  I  relied  too  heavily  on  the  evidence  of  this 
coin  stamp.  Further  study  suggests  that  many  Myrinas  which  I  placed  in  the  early  second  century 
should  have  been  dated  in  the  third  century,  partkiilarly  aos.  16^  22,  41, 44^,  iSiS,  89.  99,  about 
which  I  now  feel  reasonably  certain. 

"  E.  g.  C.  D.  Nos.  59.  pi.  40 ;  73.  pi.  41. 

»•  Hesfi-ria,  V,  1936.  p.  174.  fig.  20,  p. 

"A.  Laumonier,  "  Terres-cuites  d'Asic  mineure."  B.C.H.,  LXX,  1946,  p.  314,  pL  XIV,  2 
(H.  0.07  m.) 

•*rJC  II,  p.  237,  1-3:  Marfhn,  C atahgur  des  figurines  .  .  .  d'Athines,  pp.  86ff.,  where  ten 
■re  listed.  They  are  all  of  approximately  the  same  scale,  usually  ca.  025  m.  high. 

>'a.rji:ii.p.237. 1.2. 
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ours  only  in  having  a  triple  row  of  lappets."  Since  llus  grave  stone  is  usually  dated 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  it  gives  support  to  otir  dating  on  technical  grounds 
and  places  our  mould  probably  around  320  B.C.,  along  with  the  latest  pieces  from  the 
Coroplast's  Dump.  It  is  notewordiy  tliat  a  votive  plaque  of  a  cuirass  from  Corntfa 
was  found  in  a  deposit  of  the  late  fourth  to  third  century  B.C.** 

Our  mould  is  so  well  modelled  that  we  feel  the  differentiation  of  texture  between 
the  chiton  and  the  heavy  cloak,  which  hangs  in  a  few  deep  folds.  The  diagonal?  accent 
the  height  of  the  figure  and  give  a  slight  suggestion  of  swaying;  the  V-shaped  folds 
emphasize  tlie  triang^  of  tlie  doaic  and  suggest  its  tliicic  woolfen  sulutanoe.  Hie  air 
of  poise  and  oompetence  in  the  figure  gives  the  fedii^  of  a  bronze,  although  I  can 
quote  no  bronze  parallel.  The  warriors  shown  on  bronze  mirrors  and  reliefs  are  nude. 
This  is  no  hero,  but  a  young  hoplite,  a  symbol  of  Athenian  military  pride  after  the 
army  had  surrendered  to  tiie  Macedomans  and  became  more  amsdous  of  Hbt  vahw 
of  soldiers.  Had  the  head  of  our  figure  survived,  we  might  have  been  aUe  to  tdl 
whether  this  was  intended  as  a  sympathetic  portrayal  of  a  youth  or  a  sly  criticism  of 
the  hoplitcs,  who  for  a  brief  time  in  the  twenties  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  franchise." 
It  is  difficult  to  correlate  the  chequered  pages  of  Athenian  history  with  the  choice  of 
themes  in  popular  art;  hut  when  a  totally  new  tiieme  is  introduced,  we  fed  curiosity 
regarding  its  motivation. 

The  little  hand-made  study  of  a  bearded  head  ( No.  6)  is  a  masterpiece,  modelled 
in  the  fullest  plastic  style.  The  head  is  conceived  in  large  masses  of  which  the  voliune 
is  enlivened  tiirough  animated  surface  movement.  Chiaroscuro  is  produced  by  the 
skilful  handling  of  deep-set  but  protrudii^  eyes,  by  the  thidc  lodes  of  the  beard.  The 
lips,  parted,  are  about  to  speak;  the  eyes  are  alert.  Age  is  presented  as  beautiful, 
honored,  endowed  with  wisdom — a  true  picture  of  a  Greek  philosopher.  Yet  can  we 
seriously  regard  this  head  as  a  portrait? 

A  few  parallds  must  be  considered  to  ducidate  the  significance  of  tills  head. 
First,  we  must  compare  it  with  contemporary  Silen  masks,  which  exist  in  abundance, 
as  for  example,  in  a  superb  series  from  Tarentum.**  In  general  type  they  certainly 
resemble  our  piece.  Many  show  the  high-domed  bald  head,  the  heavy  roll  over  the 
outer  comers  of  the  eyes,  the  flat  nose  with  wide  nostrils,  the  sagging  cheeks  and 
drooping  moustadie.  But  there  are  significant  differences :  the  Silens'  eya  are  heavy- 
lidded,  but  wide-open  and  popping;  the  beard  is  stylized  (as  befits  an  architectural 
piece) ;  most  important  of  all,  the  ears  are  long  and  pointed.  Place  our  piece  beside 

•»  Diepolder.  Die  atiisrhnt  Grabretifftf  1931,  p.  52, pi.  50. 

Corinth,  XII,  no.  376,  pi.  34. 
■*  In  322/1  B.C.  die  vote  in  Adiens  was  reatrieted  to  tiioM  liiMe  for  lioplite  aenrice,  ct  Fergitton, 

HeUenistk  Athens,  p.  22.  But  fa  318  B  c  the  situation  had  shifted  so  that  "  thousands  of  men  who 
had  been  disfranchised  were  again  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  ot  atizens,"  p.  32. 

"  C.  Laviosa,  "  Le  artefisse  fittili  di  Taranto,"  Arehtttogiea  CloukOt  VI,  1954,  pi.  LXXVI. 
I  owe  this  reference  to  Plofessor  Erik  Sjdqvist. 
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them  and  then  beside  the  applied  heads  of  the  "  jjhilusophica!  Silen'*  type  from 
Gda  **  and  it  becomes  clear  Hat  our  head  is  not  bestial,  but  human. 

It  has  been  suggested  tint  thb  is  a  Silen  or  Papposiknos  of  New  Comedy,  of 
which  Hellenistic  representations  at  least  are  not  umcoaunon.**  But  there  is  nothing 
mask-like  about  this  face,  nor  are  the  figurines  of  actors  at  this  period  on  such  a 
scale  nor  of  such  quality.  The  ears  are  usually  animal,  though  on  certain  parallels, 
inch  as  a  smaller  terracotta  from  Ruvo,"  the  human  aspect  is  emphasized. 

The  best  parallels  known  to  me  are  frajrmentary  heads  from  Cyprus  and  South 
Russia."  Both  have  the  same  deep-set  eyes  with  drooping  lids  and  protruding  balls, 
Hut  same  sagging  chedcs,  but  the  beards  are  rendered  in  finer  fines  and  the  general 
aspect  is  harsher.  But  the  tj'pe  is  very  close  to  ours :  both  were  very  probably  inspired 
by  Attic  models  if  they  are  not  actually  imports  from  Athens.  Winter  places  the 
Knsshm  fragment  amooif  his  series  of  old  men  and  pedagogues,  of  whidi  several 
are  reminiscent  of  our  head." 

The  scan^  e^'idence  available  makes  it  more  likely  that  our  head  represents  a 
pedagogue  or  a  teacher  than  a  Silen.  Yet,  at  this  period,  the  facud  types  are  one 
and  the  same.  This  fact  has  been  [K)intcd  out  by  Wcickert  in  a  study  of  a  terracotta 
iroai  the  Loeb  CoUection."  Almost  twice  the  size  of  ours,  finished  as  a  mask  and 
foond  with  a  sertesof  New  Comedy  masks  at  Olbia,**  the  Loeb  figure  looks  VBat  a  dnS 
copy  of  our  Athenian  head.  Weickert  has  perspicadously  analysed  the  dements  in 
tilis  nasl^  which,  on  the  one  hand,  dearly  represents  the  tired  Papposilenos,  on  the 
other,  inevitably  suggests  the  face  of  Socrates.**  For,  as  Weickert  points  out,  the  old 
Silen  is  the  Teacher  Kar  ^ox^,  the  ^jSumx  Baifuw.  This  must  have  been  a  literary 
■conception  long  before  it  was  expressed  in  art,  for  even  the  descriptians  of  Socrates 
by  his  contemporaries  arc  couched  in  just  these  terms. 

Aldbiades,  in  the  Symposium,  remarks  of  Socrates :  "  I  say  that  he  is  most  like 
die  Silens . . .  nd  I  say  again  that  he  resembles  the  Satyr,  Marsyas."  **  In  detail,  his 

"O.  P.  Orlandini,  "  Le  nuove  oMiie  lilaieiie  di  CMa."  <Mf,  ^  266^  pL  XCI,  2. 
"TK  n,  p.  397.  1  and  3.  398 ff.  This  Bugfeation  wu  made  by  Dr.  Gerhinl  Kldner. 

"IbU-.  p  m.  6  (H.  0.19in.). 

"  F.tic^.-lr.ffdie  photographiqut  <U  I'ort,  Louvre  II,  p.  I60s  (from  Kourion.  H.  0.058  m,); 
TK  II.  p  402  7  ^  \/a',  rui/y  po  mduologii  Awjn,  VII,  1892,  pL  III,  4  (pboUqpMH  moch  lew 
fierce  looking  than  the  drawing). 

"  TK  II.  p.  403,  3,  4  and  8.  Cf.  Corinth.  W .  r.  pi  3'i  n.    1 7.  a  t  mrth  century  example. 

"J.  Sirveking,  Sammlting  Loth,  Brotutn,  Terrakotten.  yasen,  1916,  pi.  24,  5.  pp.  27 f.  (H. 
0.09  nv) ;  C  Weickert,  "  Maske  does  SilcBS  in  SiaMiilia«  Lodi,"  FtsUekr^  fir  J$m$t 
Munich,  1930,  pp.  103  ff ..  pL  XV. 

**  Cf.  Sievddng,  pL  24.  a  series  from  Ubia  that  wotdd  certainfy  leem  to  bekm;  together. 

«*a.  Wekkert,  eft.,  ppw  1091.  Q.  J.  J.  Benmiiili.  Cntckudu  Ikamognphie,  I,  pp.  184  ff., 
pb.  XXI,  XXII;  1LSdMlA,DUBMAM*traHlSluHlMm,  Bsid.  19M,  p.  68  (Naples  head, 
from  an  original  dated  bgr  SchcftM  do.  380  ex.),  p.  82  (Tmne  hciid,  bam.  maditr,  dated  Mb 
335  B.C.). 

*•  Fkioi,  Sympo$^  215  B ;  cf.  Xcnoplioii,  Sympn^  tV,  19. 
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features  are  given  thus:  o^aX/ioi  ltnv6\aioL,"  "  protruding  eyes,"  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  our  head,  where  the  eyeballs  are  accented  with  unusual  emphasis ; 
rh  trtftov  rtjs  ^tws,  fivtcnjpe^  avaniirravrai,"  also  a  perfect  description  of  the  wide 
flanged  nostrils ;  vaxta  ra  x'^^iji"  true,  but  less  apparent.  Other  details,  such  as  bald- 
ness and  untidy  hair,  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  In  short,  our  head  answers  in  all 
details  to  the  literary  descriptions  of  Socrates. 

Commentators  on  these  passages  of  the  Symposia,  which  relate  also  to  the 
surviving  copies  of  statues  of  Socrates,  are  at  a  loss  to  estimate  how  much  the  face  of 
the  famous  philosopher  actually  did  resemble  that  of  an  ugly  old  Silen  and  how  much 
the  artistic  type  of  the  Silen  influenced  the  literary  as  well  as  the  artistic  pattern. 
Inevitably,  a  Greek  sculptor  undertaking  to  represent  Socrates  would  have  represented 
him  by  a  Silen  type,  whether  in  the  older  idealized  style  of  the  Naples  head  or  in  the 
livelier  intense  manner  of  those  renderings  attributed  to  Lysippos." 

Weickert  shows  how  the  Loeb  mask  (and  this  is  even  more  true  of  our  head) 
closely  resembles  the  portraits  of  Socrates  that  are  usually  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lysippos,  though  he  believes  that  the  type  given  by  the  British  Museum  statuette 
dates  earlier,  likening  it  to  the  Korallion  grave  stele  of  ca.  340  b.c."  He  goes  on  to 
argue  that,  though  the  Silen  type  created  the  Socrates  portrait,  so,  inversely,  did  those 
famous  portraits  find  reflection  in  Silen  types  of  later  date.  This  shrewd  analysis 
explains,  without  insistence  on  identification,  the  startling  similarity  between  our  little 
clay  head  and  the  marble  copies  of  portraits  of  Socrates,  such  as  the  Terme  or  Lxjuvre 
pieces.  All  have  the  egg-shaped  head,"  the  straight  forehead,  the  deepset  eyes  with 
protruding  eyeballs,  the  wide  flanged  nose,  the  trailing  moustache  over  the  thick 
beard.  But  our  tiny  original  has  more  beauty  of  expression,  more  vital  personality, 
more  tenderness — less  that  is,  of  the  Silen,  more  of  the  philosopher — than  any  of  the 
major  works.  Is  this  surprising  fact  not  due  to  its  being  an  original,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  a  fourth  century  master,  even  if  only  a  coroplast  ? 

I  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  our  head  is  not  a  conscious  imitation  of  a 
Lysippan  portrait  of  Socrates,  but  an  expression,  in  miniature,  of  the  same  idea,  of 
the  interest  in  philosophers  and  teachers,  which  was  so  vigorous  in  Athens  at  the 
turn  of  the  fourth  century  and  several  decades  thereafter.  Major  and  minor  bronzes, 

«•  Xenophod,  Sym^os.,  V,  5. 
Ibid..  V.  6. 
Ibid..  V,  7. 

*•  For  a  recent  discussion,  with  references,  of  the  two  chief  Socrates  types,  see  Schefold, 
BUdnisse,  pp.  68,  82,  notes  p.  204,  206.  Pictures  of  the  more  important  Socrates  portraits  are 
conveniently  assembled  in  M.  Biebcr,  Sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic  Age,  1955,  figs.  124-139. 

»•  Op.  cil..  p.  107,  figs.  6  and  8. 
The  high-domed  head,  however,  could  not  have  been  intended  to  indicate  high  intelligence, 
for,  as  Harold  F.  Chemiss  has  pointed  out  to  me,  common  Greek  belief  at  this  period  did  not 
place  the  seat  of  rovt  in  the  brain. 
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marbles  and  small  clay  figurines  all  speak  of  the  reflective  mood,  the  retreat,  as  the 
worM  became  too  much  to  bear,  into  the  uses  of  philosophy.  In  306  b.c.  after  a  period 
when  phflosofiiiers  had  been  hounded  and  the  discursive  association  beloved  by  the 
Athenians  had  been  in  mortal  danger,  Epikouros  established  his  school  in  Athens.** 
Continuing  the  good  work  in  301  B.C.,  the  moderates  gave  up  the  requirement  of  a  long 
military  service  for  the  ephebes  and  "  expected  or  required  "  them  to  listen  to  lectures 
by  the  philosophers.**  Immediately  thereafter,  Zeno  opened  his  cdiool  in  the  Stoa 
Fdkile  and  the  age  of  reason  began. 

This  is  the  background  ajjainst  which  we  must  picture  the  old  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors moving,  purse  or  garlaiuJ  in  hand,  diptych  and  stylus  ready,  across  the  market- 
place. We  see  them  less  vividly  in  the  long  scries  of  statues  than  in  the  little  clay 
scenes.  In  the  MetropoUtan  Museum  is  a  fine  example  of  a  late  fourth  century  teadur 
writing  letters  for  a  little  boy  to  learn.  The  old  fellow  is  bald,  wrinkled,  bearded,  with 
"  Socratic  "  face."  Another,  believed  by  Curtius  to  be  Attic,"  shows  a  pedagogue 
or  a  teacher  in  exasperation,  seizing  the  boy  by  the  ear,  ready  to  strap  him.  Many 
Other  studies  on  the  theme  come  from  all  over  die  Greek  world.  One  derives,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  Thebon  Kabeirion,  another  from  Eretria,**  both  glancing  downward 
at  their  charges  with  weary  patience  and  ftmdamental  kindliness.  So  our  head  also 
seems  to  glance. 

One  of  the  hnest  of  these  terracotta  teachers  or  professors  is  a  hand-made,  deli' 
catdy  modeUed  example  in  the  Louvre.**  Very  aged  and  weak,  he  leans  heavily  on  his 
staff.  He  is  bald,  bearded,  and  stump-nosed.  Thereisnohintof  the  Silen,  no  reference 
to  tradition;  this  is  an  old  man  who  may  well  have  been  the  coroplast's  grandfather. 
This  Louvre  figure  has  long  been  considered  Attic,  a  conjecture  well  supported  by  its 
fabric  and  restrained  but  masterly  modelling,  and  by  the  discovery,  in  tlie  Kerameikos 
excavations,  of  a  similar,  though  not  identical,  figure.** 

The  Kerameikos  figure,  which  is  unfortunately  headless,  is  in  turn  extremely 
dose  to  one  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (PI.  35).**  In  fact,  it  is  probably 

"  Ferguson,  HelUnuHe  Atiiiiu,  p.  107. 
/Mrf.,pp.  127f. 

•*TK  11.  p.  403, 10:  cf.  Bieber.  SetiHurt  «f  tte  HtttenUtk  Agt,  Sg.  588— BJf  Jf.i4.,  XIX 
1924,  p.  128,  fig.  1  (from  Asia  Minor.  H.  ca.  0.12m.). 

"Arch.  Zeit..  1882.  pi.  8.  ),  col.  157  —  TA:  II.  p.  403,  4. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  403.  3  and  8. 
Louvre  CA490.  ibid.,  p.  402,  6  —  Mon.  Piot,  II.  1895,  pp.  169f.,  pi.  XX.  CL  Qarbomieawi, 
Terres  cuites  grecques,  Paris,  1936,  no.  85  (front) ;  Schndder-Lencyci,  GHtekitdu  TtrrukotUtt, 
Munich,  1936,  fig.  88  (side).  The  head  is  so  unlike  any  Others  of  this  ctaaa  that  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  it  may  not  belong  to  the  body. 

**  Unpabliahed.  In  the  Kerameikos  Museum,  Athens. 

»' Inv,  13  15.V  P.  H.  0.12  m.;  pink  flesh,  reddish  brown  on  cloak.  I  owe  the  privilege  o£ 
publishing  this  figure  as  well  as  the  photograph  on  Hate  35  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  6L  the 
If  aaeuiii  and  Mies  Haid  PSkner. 
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from  the  same  mould.  This  b^nt  old  man  carries  his  head,  which  is  of  Silen  type 
and  coarser  than  ours,  poked  awkwardly  forward,  as  thouj^h  he  were  Diogenes 
seeking  for  a  honest  man.  He  leans  on  his  staff  as  he  walks.  His  mantle  is  wrapped 
carelessly  around  his  body;  bundles  of  folds  hanging  over  hts  shoulder  and  down  his 
left  side  contrast  with  wide  plain  areas  around  his  body.  These  two  pieces  should  be 
compared  with  the  not  (Hssimilar,  but  more  sophisticated,  bronze  statue  of  "  Her- 
marchos  "  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.*"  This,  however,  portrays  the  dignified 
philosopher,  whose  nobte  character  is  expressed  by  his  idealized  face.  The  terracottas 
bring  us  closer  to  the  common  race  of  schoolmasters  who  hobbled  along  the  streets 
followed  by  a  gang  of  teasing  youths. 

It  is  ilUiminating  to  compare  these  types  of  the  earliest  third  century  with  a 
figurine  found  in  a  well  at  Corinth,  dating  from  the  late  third  to  early  second  century." 
This  philosopher  stands  quietly,  widi  no  hint  of  mtended  movement,  citfier  physical 
or  spiritual.  His  head,  which  bears  no  trace  of  the  Siten,  edioes  timt  of  the  solemn 
portraits  of  contemporary  philosophers.  It  is  tilted  backward  in  reflection  rather  than 
forward  in  search.  The  drapery  is  sketched  over  his  body  in  linear  rigid  cross-folds, 
much  like  those  on  a  figure  from  the  Agora  Kumos  Cistern  of  the  same  period.** 

In  this  series,  then,  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  philosophical  type — ^the  tradi- 
tional hieratic  Silen  or  Ugly  Wise  Old  Man  (did  not  the  centaur  Cheiron  teach 
Achilles?)  is  tempered  to  a  sensitive  naturalistic  portrait,  best  exemplified  by  our  head 
from  Group  B,  and  then  gives  way  to  a  contemplative  type  before  the  end  of  the  third 
century  B.C. 

This  series  also  shows  how  dosdy  the  ooroplasts  followed  oontempurary  ideas 
and  styles,  particularly  in  Iwonze.  If  bronse-workers  and  ooroplasts  were  not  col- 
leagues, they  certainly  must  have  been  neighbors,  well  acquainted  with  each  other's 
ideas  and  styles,  throughout  the  entire  third  century  b.c.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
larger  scale,  the  incisive  marking  of  the  eyeballs,  the  deep  undercutting  of  the  beard, 
the  ddicate  detail  of  our  head  indicate  that  it  was  a  study  for  a  bronze.  Unfortunatdy, 
such  bronzes  are  extraordinarily  rare  in  the  late  fourth  century  B.C.  and  offer  us  no 
parallds.  We  shall  discuss  other  evidence  for  this  possibility  bdow  under  No.  19. 

Female  Figures:   Draped;   Nos.  7-15 

Several  figures  of  dancers  are  representatives  of  a  favorite  fourth  century  type 
(Nos.  7-9).  Dancers,  playing  tambourines  or  castanets  as  then:  thin  garments  flutter 

Kithter,  Handbook,  7th  ed.,  p.  263,  fig.  103.  a  — fCnunM  «Hd  Romam  BrmiMU  l» 

the  Metropolitan  Museum,  p.  70,  no.  120. 

"  S.  Weinberg,  Hesperia,  XVIII,  1949,  pi.  14,  7. 

-Hesperia,  XVII,  1948.  pi.  XLII.  2.  Mrs.  StiUwell  has  called  my  attentioa  to  this  ckrae 
KMniUiiKe.  The  figure  will  be  puUisbed  in  aoodxr  actkle  in  dib  series. 
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wMy  behind  th«in,  were  already  popular  at  CHyntliM**  before  die  middle  of  tlie 

fourth  century.  Our  fragments,  though  sadly  battered,  clearly  belong  to  that  class. 
Two  come  from  the  lower  parts  of  figures  (Nos.  7-8).  On  the  nuMild  fragment 
(Na  %),  the  nish  of  ddrts  is  worind  out  in  large  ogival  folds,  whidi  in  tiieir  haste 
curve  back  on  themselves  at  the  bottom.  This  is  the  style  prevalent  in  the  earlier  fourth 
century,  as,  for  example,  on  the  famous  "  Titeux  "  dancer  in  the  Louvre.**  The  mould 
Is  prennnably  earlier  than  the  fragment  from  the  figurine.  No.  7.  On  this  piece,  the 
advanced  left  leg  moves  forward,  drawing  behind  it  a  mass  of  drapery  on  which 
folds  are  lightly  sketched;  the  right  leg  also  stands  clear  of  the  drapery.  This  treat- 
ment is  like  that  on  the  Running  Niobid,**  of  which  the  original  is  usually  placed  in 
the  late  fourth  century.  Th^e  findy  ctdied  il  Id:,  also  lemind  one  of  the  rdiefa  and 
drawings  on  bronze  mirrors  of  the  same  period." 

In  contrast,  No.  9  shows  an  entirely  different  spirit.  The  fabric  of  tiic  piece  is 
thin,  hard,  smooth-surf aced,  with  sharp-cut  mtemal  nick  and  an  abrupt  reversal  of 
the  movement  at  the  bottom.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  like  a  piece  from  the  Komos  Cistern, 
of  the  late  third  century  fi.c.*'  Stylistically,  not  only  this  parallel,  but  a  series  all 
diowing  this  bold  style,  like  the  bronae  Baker  Daneer,**  suggest  ttnt  this  scrap  from 
our  Group  B  must  be  among  the  later  objects  from  that  cistern.  A  fragmentary 
mould  (No.  10)  also  shows  the  nicks  that  are  often  present  on  drapery  of  the  third 
century. 

One  of  the  finest  jneces  of  modelling  in  Group  B  comes  from  a  sizable  figure 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  (No.  11).  In  fabric  it  is  close  to  the  Eros  (No.  4)  discussed 
above.  Probably  both  came  from  a  group,  the  woman  leaning  on  a  stde  from  which 
the  child  looked  up,  his  arms  outstretched  toward  her.**  The  flattened  line  of  breakage 
on  the  proper  left  side  of  the  woman's  figure  matches,  though  without  joining,  that  on 
the  proper  right  side  of  the  stele.  The  quality  of  the  modelling  is  also  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  child.  The  systems  of  folds  are  carefully  thought  out  to  give  the  fading 
of  a  heavy  fabric.  The  main  curves  ?baT>e  the  thit^h.  hut  within  its  appointed  course 
each  fold  has  a  life  of  its  own,  made  fresh  by  delicate  surface  modulation.  Retouching 

E.  g.  L*.  M.  Robinson.  Olynthus,  VII.  pis.  22  f..  no*.  182,  185.  etc 
"  Schneider-Lengyel,  Gr.  Terrakollen,  fig.  54 :  Charbooneaux,  Tnvt*  emUtX  gntflUt,  Wk  SS. 

Cf.  the  examples  from  Olynthos;  Olynlhus,  XIV,  pl&.  75  f..  224  f. 
"  Biebcr,  Sculpturt-  oj  the  HcUcr.uhc  A.jf.  tig  2<y^;  cf.  fig.  265 

"  £.  g.  W.  Zikhner.  Griechischt  KlapfspUgtl,  pi.  5,  KS  9  for  the  earlier  type  (co. 

"  350  B.C.")  and  fig.  97,  KS  162  for  later  ("lliiid  tpaurler  of  tfw  ibarth  OHmxy")  sad  iif.  49, 
KS  161  (first  half  of  the  third  ccntwy). 

"A  photografth  of  this  pieee  appeucd  hi  AJA.,  UV,  1950,  377,  fig.  9.  It  will  te  paUUMd 
in  the  next  article  in  dils  series. 

/Mil.,  pp.  371  IF.  and  panOds  there  died.  Cf.  also  BoHam  Uyrmui,  aos.  6B49  (wUdi  I 
should  now  date  well  within  die  third  century  b.c.)  .  These  heavy  fiolds  appear  en  die  paindap  hi  a 
Bulgarian  tomh.  Miooff.  Tembtam  4*  KoMaHlUt,  pis.  XXIX  ff. 

**Gawnl  type:  TIT  It,  p. B2;  7;  83; 6$  97*  6b  etc. 
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has  brought  out  sharp  shadows,  very  like  those  on  metal-work.  This  piece,  when 
compared  with  good  "  Tanagras,"  shows  an  even  finer  finish  than  they  received,  yet 
it  is  not  overdramatized  as  on  certain  specimens  of  the  later  third  century." 

Now  that  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  work  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  as  evidenced  by  the  examples  from  this  cistern  group,  we  find  it  very  hard  to 
reconcile  a  larger  fragment  from  a  draped  female  figure  (No.  12)  with  the  rest  of 
the  material.  It  is  different  technically,  as  we  have  seen.'*  The  profile  shows  flat 
breasts  and  protruding  ribs,  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  the  piece  just  described.  The 
surface  is  dull,  with  one  rather  casual  vertical  fold,  which  is  set  off  by  sharp  cuts  of 
the  graver  rather  than  by  modelled  shadows.  This  type  of  fold  occurs  on  a  Nike  from 
the  Pnyx  from  a  context  of  the  late  third  century  b.c,"  on  a  dancer  from  the  filling 
of  the  Middle  Stoa  in  the  Agora,  which  goes  down  to  about  the  mid  second  century, 
and  on  other  examples,  already  discussed.'*  The  Group  B  fragment  shows  a  woman 
with  her  right  arm  akimbo;  she  probably  leaned  on  a  support  at  her  left,  as  does  a 
similar  piece  from  Priene,  which  dates  before  ca.  125  b.c.'*  This  is  a  period  when 
terracottas  follow  the  Pergamene  sculptural  style  with  surprising  fidelity."  A  fine 
example  from  Myrina  retains  this  sculptural  feeling  far  better  than  does  our  piece." 
In  this  case,  Athens  is  clearly  copying,  not  creating,  the  style.  All  available  evidence, 
then,  places  this  fragment,  No.  12,  very  near  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
It  must  have  entered  the  cistern  with  the  Pergamene  plate  and  the  lamp  mentioned 
above.'*  This  dating  is  confirmed  by  comparison  with  pieces  from  later  groups  of  the 
Hellenistic  series :  it  seems  closest  to  one  from  Group  D,  but  not  far  from  one  from 
Group  E,  of  the  late  second  century."  We  shall  discuss  these  interrelations  later. 

A  few  insignificant  scraps  from  draped  figures  or  from  their  moulds  do  not 
merit  publication,  but  they  are  of  good  quality.  Their  nature  may  be  indicated  by 
citing  two  characteristic  .samples,  Nos.  13-14.  No.  13  shows  a  shoe  projecting  from 
massive  drapery,  as  on  the  Baker  Dancer.**  It  is  of  the  same  scale.  The  bands  of  gold 
leaf  on  the  drapery  show  that  it  was  once  an  expensive  piece. 

"E.  g.  Kleiner,  pi.  5;  pi.  9,  a. 

"  E.g.  ibid.,  pi.  14,  a;  cf.  pi.  6,  where  the  folds  lose  their  organic  union  with  the  surfoce  and 
becoine  emphatic  lines  imposed  upon  it. 
"  See  above,  p.  109. 

"Hesperia,  Supplement  VII,  1943,  p.  141,  fig.  56.  no.  30. 

Cf.  AJ.A..  LIV.  1950.  p.  377.  fig.  10. 
"Priene,  p.  351,ftg.416. 

Boston  Myrinas,  p.  16;  cf.  Kleiner,  p.  215  and  Winter,  KB,  pp.  360  f. 
"Athens,  Nat.  Mus.  4998:   Winter.  KB,  p.  360,  No.  6— R.  Horn.  Stehende  tveiUicht 
Geuwtdslatuen,  1931.  pi.  30.  2  (dated  in  very  early  second  century  B.C.).  Cf.  Boston  Myrinas, 
p.  58.  Kleiner,  p.  215. 
"  See  above,  p.  109. 

"  Groups  D  and  E  will  be  published  in  a  later  article  on  second  century  groups. 
Cf.  AJ.A.,  LIV,  1950,  p.  373.  fig.  2. 
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The  other  scrap  appamtljr  oooiei  fram  a  seated  figure  (No.  14) ;  only  the  red 
seat  and  the  ends  of  drapery  arc  preserved.  The  folds  are  rounded  and  sliphtly  flaring^; 
they  bear  thin  cuts  in  their  surface.  The  zigzag  end  is  iiaturalistically  rendered,  with 
well  articulated  turns  and  deep  shadows.  The  fragment  must  come  from  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  seated  figures  of  dreamtag  girls  and  boys  which  ♦'•^■^  im> 
mensely  popular  during  the  third  century." 

The  upper  part  of  Na  14  is  lort,  bnt  No.  U  sugfesta  on  a  smaller  scale  Hie  most 
probable  tyi>c.  The  pose  is  essentially  that  of  Rodin's  Penscur.  The  figure  is  seated 
simply  in  a  frontal  position :  the  right  elbow  rests  on  the  right  knee,  carrying  upward 
tiie  vertical  movement  {the  head  rests  upright  on  tiie  supporting  liand.  This  compact 
form  and  vertical  movement  suggest  inner  stability  and  calm,  the  desideratum  of  the 
age.  Eminently  suitable  for  the  portrayal  of  philosophers,  this  pose  b^an  its  history 
rather  as  an  expression  of  mourning.  During  the  fourth  century,  it  tost  its  connota- 
tion of  sorrow  and  came  to  stand  for  the  contemplative  mood.  It  was  used  eflFectively 
for  abstractions  like  the  Tyche  of  Antioch  or  for  the  more  f  rivdous  reflections  of 
youth  as  in  the  Conservatori  Maiden.**  In  terracottas,  the  examples  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  an  interesting  series.  The  example  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump 
(No.  39)  repeats,  in  characteristically  traditional  way,  the  oldest  version,  that  of  the 
mourner.  But  another  example  "  of  just  a  little  later  date  bhuws  a  new  approach  and 
refinement  of  the  theme;  the  movement  is  very  quiet  and  the  shallow  folds  draw  in 
toward  the  centra!  axis.  The  head  of  this  figure,  incidentally,  is  close  to  Nos.  28-29 
of  the  G)roplast's  Dump.  We  see  here  the  moment  of  transition  from  the  traditional 
to  Hnt  re-created  type.  In  a  somewhat  later  piece  from  Corinth,**  the  raising  of  the 
right  foot  and  cockinp  of  the  head  imply  inner  tension,  an  effect  enhanced  by  the  taut 
horizontal  folds  of  the  himation,  which  seem  to  bind  the  body.  Our  small  fragment 
from  Group  B  is  particukriy  interesting  because,  altiwugh  it  accents  the  vertical  widi 
(he  right  arm.  it  j-hows  a  peculiar  broken  rhythm  of  folds  over  the  torso.  As  ever, 
the  Athenian  examine  of  a  well  known  type  does  not  exactly  follow  tradition.  We 
can  feel  sure  tiiat  ^is  piece  comes  from  a  seated  figure  rather  Oian  from  a  standing 
type,  because,  with  sensitive  feeling,  the  contemplative  gesture  of  the  arm,  supp<jrted 
on  the  crossed  other  arm,  is  not  developed  for  standing  figures  until  later.  Then  it 
soon  forms  the  basis  for  the  "  Pudidtia  "  motif,  which  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  late 
Hellenistic  times. 


Klemer,  pi.  31,  b,  c. 

E.  (.  rir  II,  p.  109  far  die  ^pcs.  a.  Bkber,  Sentplmtt  of  A*  HttttmsHe  Agt,  figs.  205. 101  f . 
>»lS^aaia,^yi\a.^iduaiMjiK^s€i,Gr.Tmt*«m»,^^  Kleiner  dMcs  these  in  die  late 
foufdi  ccntuiy. 

•*  Kleiner.  fL  Mi  deled  in  dK  seeood  quarter  of  Ihe  thbd  ( 
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Female  Head:  No.  16 

The  only  female  head  in  this  group  is  somewhat  broken,  but  it  clearly  belongs 
to  a  common  "  Tanagra  "  type.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  characteristic 
features  in  this  head  from  Athens  of  the  latest  fourth  century.  The  hair,  parted  in 
the  center,  rises  resiliently  on  either  side  of  the  part  to  be  drawn  to  a  low  knot  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  coiffure,  which  we  might  call  the  "  Knidian  "  after  its  most 
famous  appearance  on  the  Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles,  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  " Tanagra"  phase.  The  head  Is  a  narrow  oval  from  the  frwit  view,  but 
rather  rounder  from  the  side.  The  face  is  pointed.  The  ^es  are  level,  with  sharply 
accented  lids,  which  do  not  meet  at  the  corners.  The  forehead  is  slightly  rounded 
and  set  off  from  the  nose,  which  is  narrow  at  the  bridge,  but  wider  at  the  nostrils. 
This  contrasts  with  the  type  ol  nose  tiiat  has  the  same  breadth  throughout  its  length. 
The  mouth  is  small,  somewhat  pursed,  set  high  under  the  nose  and  separated  from 
the  chin  by  a  groove.  The  chin  is  narrower  than  that  of  No.  7  from  the  Demeter 
Cistern  and  it  slopes  more  markedly  into  the  neck.  All  these  elements  seem  a  little  later 
than  the  facial  type  of  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (Nos.  28-29,*'  for  instance),  which  we 
have  dated  to  co.  320  b.c.  The  features  are  smaller  and  more  deeply  modelled  than 
those  of  Demeter  Cistern  No.  7.  The  profile  can  profitably  be  compared  with  those  on 
coins  of  the  period  ca.  336-280  B.C.,**  though  these  are  by  function  more  idealized. 
The  facial  type  also  resemliles  that  of  a  head  on  a  bronze  mirror  of  ca.  300  B.C."  It  is 
perhaps  signilicant  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  heads  from  Chatby  are  at  all  close." 
This  head  type  occurs  frequently  on  "  Tanagras  **  in  museums.  Dating  as  it  does 
very  close  to  300  B.C.,'*  this  head  is  a  valuaUe  touchstone  for  the  dattog  of  "  Tana- 
gras "  of  tmknown  provenienoe. 

Anikax.:  No.  17 

The  mould  for  the  head  of  a  dog  is  an  unusual  piece.  The  animal's  strong 
muzzle,  loose  lips,  and  deep-set  yearning  eyes  are  rendered  with  affectionate  knowl- 
edge. That  the  ear  was  to  be  made  separately  and  attached  suggests  that  it  was  large 
and  pridced  forward.  Thb  fact,  the  shs^  of  tiie  head,  and  the  absense  of  ruff  all 
point  to  the  identification  of  tiie  breed  as  the  true  Molossian  hound.**  Shorter* 
muzzled  and  heavier  than  the  running  hound,  the  Molossian  was  used  for  herding 

•^Hespma,  XXI,  1952.  pi.  36  and  pi.  34. 
E  g.  B.  Head.  Gmdt  to  Uu  Prmeipal  Coma  of  tiu  Grttks,  London.  1932,  pL  31,  Nos.  1, 14, 

18,  etc. 

•'Zuchner,  Klappspiegel,  pi.  24,  KS  14  (dated  350-325  B.C.). 

**  £.  Breccia,  La  Ntcropoti  di  Sdalbi,  1912,  pL  LXXI,  207,  212  are  somewhat  alike.  Most  of 
tfie  faces  look  later.  On  tfw  dating  of  Chatby  note  XXXIX,  1953.    89,  note  I,  evidence 

Hat  tends  to  place  Chatby  after  300  >X. 

**  It  was  found  in  the  earliest  depoah  of  this  group;  see  above,  p.  112. 
See  O.  Keller,  Di$  amUkt  TitrunU,  Laipiig.  1909,  pp.  103  ff.,  pL  1, 2;  5, 6  and  fif.  39t 
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and  protoetioo.  This  u  then  dw  portrait  of  tiie  sort  of  dog  that  Theophrastos'  Boor 
introduced  to  his  friends,  taldng  him  by  the  snout  and  saying,  "  This  fdlow  is  the 

guardian  of  my  house  and  farm."  ** 

Other  evidence  for  the  devotion  of  Athenians  to  their  dc^s  has  recently  coine 
to  l^t  in  the  Agora,  behind  the  Stoa  of  Attalos,  where  a  grave  was  found  con- 
taining the  skdeton  of  a  large  dog,  with  a  meat  bone  placed  tenderly  by  his  nose." 
^grants  in  the  Anthology  vivify  Uib  aenttment:  ** 

Thoiig^  fat  Hbe  taaSt,  dear  HnntiesB.  your  bonci  Ife, 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  mountains  fear  you  stilL 
Pelion  knew  you ;  Ossa  heard  your  cry ; 
Even  GOmenm,  wheie  aheqi  grue  their  60. 

Despite  this  affection,  dogs  were  accorded  little  attention  by  the  coroplasts  of 
classical  times.  Small  pets  are  shown  as  playmates  for  children,**  but  they  do  not  often 
receive  the  compltment  of  special  stu^.  We  must  mention,  however,  the  shaggy 

farm  dog  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (No.  58)  and  the  delicate  bronze  statuette  of 
a  hound  chewing  a  bone,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum."  The  mould  from  Group 
B  derives  from  an  ambitious  piece.  To  my  knowledge,  only  a  few  later  parallels 
occur;  for  instance,  a  head  of  similar  sha|>e  and  scale,  but  witii  a  shaggy  body, 
wearing  a  studded  collar,  from  Eg^ypt "  and  the  handsome  figurine  of  a  "  pseudo- 
Molossian  "  dog  with  a  ruflF  from  Hellenistic  Asia  Minor.**  Neither  is  SO  skillfully 
modelled  as  our  Athenian  rq>resentative  of  the  breed. 

MlSCBLLAMSOUS:  No.  18 

ThemouU  for  a  CorintiuancaiHtal  has  been  discussed  under  its  most  interesting 
aspect — tiie  teduiical.**  The  leaves  have  been  too  much  damaged  to  permit  detailed 

comparison  with  those  of  large  marble  capitals.  The  single  row  of  encirclinp  leaves 
is  tall,  as  on  the  capital  of  the  Tholos  of  Epidauros;  "  they  cover  about  a  third  of  the 
height  of  the  capital  with  a  higher  leaf  pushing  up  beneath  the  corner  to  reach  to 

•»  Theophrastos,  Cher.,  IV. 

**Hesperia,  XX,  1951,  p.  52.  pi.  26,  a.  and  p.  268  with  parallels. 

**  J.  W.  Mackail,  Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anth^Ogy,  Loodoil,  1907,  Section  %  LXL 
CL  Anth,  P<d^  VII,  211 :  d.  Theophrastos,  Char..  XXI. 

**  The  finest  cnmples  are  gathered  by  Miss  Riditer,  ^miMMlf  In  Grwk  Seu^hmt  New  Yod^ 
1930,pb.LIII-LV. 

••Inv.  36.11.12.  Richter,  Handbook.  7th.  ed.,  pi.  105,  f. 

••  P.  Perdrizet,  Terres  cuites  grecques  Fouquet,  no.  395,  pi.  CXXV. 

"  Koster,  Die  griechischen  Terrakolten,  1926,  pL  104;  De  Jong,  Gritksdu  TtmeoMs,  19H 

p.  69,  no.  84  (dated  third-second  century  B.C.). 
"Sec  above,  pp.  111-112. 

••  D.  S.  Robertson,  Handbook  o/  Greek  and  Roman  ArehiUcturt,  1943,  pL  V. 
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half  the  height.  These  proportions  and  the  arrangement  of  leaves  which  permits  the 
upper  part  to  remain  either  bare,  or  decorated  only  with  paint,  is  closer  to  the  earlier 
types  of  Corinthian  capitals  than  to  that  of  the  more  nearly  contemporary  Monument 
of  Lysikrates.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  mould  reproduces  an  earlier  piece,  whether 
the  style  of  miniature  capitals  was  conservative,  or  whether  the  upper  part  was  erased. 

Since  the  capital  had  an  upper  diameter  of  ca.  0.08  m.,  the  shaft,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  columns  on  the  Monument  of  Lysikrates,  would  have  been  ca.  0.50  m.  high. 
Such  a  column  is  too  large  for  a  figurine  to  lean  against  at  this  period.  Shall  we 
assume  that  the  capital  was  intended  for  an  unusually  large  votive,  such  as  have  been 
found,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (No.  69)  and  in  the  Hedgehog 
Well  (No.  12)  ?  Since,  howe\'er,  the  width  of  the  abacus  would  have  been  about  0.08- 
0.09  m.,  another  solution  can  be  suggested,  namely,  that  the  column  supported  a 
figure."*  Figures  of  deities  stand  on  columns,  for  instance  in  vase-paintings  such 
as  the  Panathenaic,  but  columns  also  support  men  and  women  in  pious  meditation."* 
Moreover,  this  abacus  is  just  about  the  size  of  that  on  which  stands  the  bronze 
statuette  of  "  Hermarchos  "  in  the  Metropolitan  Museimi.  The  height  of  this  figure 
is  about  three  times  the  width  of  the  abacus  on  which  it  rests."'  Calculating  on  that 
basis,  we  find  that  the  statuette  which  could  have  stood  upon  our  Corinthian  capital 
would  have  been  a  trifle  taller  than  the  "  Hermarchos,"  that  is,  between  0.27  and 
0.28  m.  high.  Its  head,  including  the  beard,  would  have  been  ca.  0.05  m.  high. 

It  seems  not  unlikely,  then,  that  our  mould  was  taken  from  a  metal  capital.  As 
the  mould  is,  however,  not  itself  technically  intended  for  the  casting  of  bronze,  but  is 
rather  identical  with  our  terracotta  moulds,  it  must  be  considered  just  another  example 
of  the  way  in  which  coroplasts  copied  metal-workers.  Possibly  it  was  also  intended  to 
support  a  clay  figurine. 

Conclusion 

In  contrast  to  the  groups  of  figurines  previously  studied,  this  series  contains  not 
one  single  piece  that  can  be  connected  with  a  sanctuary.  The  subject  matter  is  drawn 
from  daily  life — ^the  youth,  the  soldier,  the  old  philosopher,  the  girls  dancing  or  seated 
in  reflection,  the  dog  lying  by  the  door.  Only  Eros  joins  this  group  as  a  representative 
of  the  immortals.  He  perches  for  a  second,  ready  to  be  off ;  he  is  welcomed  as  a  human 
child  and  not  much  heeded.  These  everyday  folk  are  the  people  of  Tanagra,  of 
Athens,  of  New  Comedy.  Luckily  for  us,  they  are  selected  by  the  coroplasts  with  a 

I  owe  this  suggestion  to  my  husband. 

E.  g.  TK  II,  p.  84,  3,  7;  p.  88.  4,  6. 
"•H.  0.263m.  Width  of  abacus:  0.08 m.;  H.  of  head:  0.045  m.  I  owe  these  measuremenU 
to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Christine  Alexander.   The  plaque  bases  for  small  figures  from  the 
Coroplast's  Dump  range  from  0.039  to  0.063  m.  Cf.  D.  K.  Hill,  Catalogut  of  Ctasticol  Brow 
Sadptwt  in  tht  Walttrs  Art  CalUry,  Baltimore,  1949,  pi.  31,  no.  146  (H.  0.142 m.). 
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kindly  eye  to  soften  the  hanh  picture  of  the  period  painted  tqr  Theophrastos  ki  bis 

CkaracUrs. 

Artiitically,  tlus  is  the  time  of  the  finest  terracotta  worie  in  Athens.  The  coro> 

plasts  no  longer  interest  themselves  in  turning  out  masses  of  flat  stock  types  for 
votives.  They  are  making  works  of  art  for  the  connoisseur  who  cannot  afiord  bronzes. 
Even  diese  scraps  show  how  masterly  die  portraitore  that  could  be  done  in  day,  how 

sciilj/tural  the  feeling  of  the  drapery.  Wc  can  only  surn'.ise  that  the  whole  figures 
were  even  more  exquisite,  more  varied,  more  subtle  than  their  Boeotian  imitations. 
In  sudi  a  small  deposit  as  Group  B,  it  is  not  easy,  or  even  desirable,  to  attempt  a 

full  analysis  of  stylistic  development.  In  general,  the  moulds  seem  earlier  than  the 
figurines,  which  is  usual.  They  may  well  date  as  early  as  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  dancer  ( No.  7) ,  the  female  head  ( No.  16) ,  the  male  doU  (Na  1), 
and  the  bearded  head  (No.  6)  all  seem  to  fall  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourdi  centUry. 

Just  after  300  n.c,  wc  place  the  seated  figures  (No.  14-1.5),  the  frroup  of  a  woman 
with  Eros  (Nos.  4,  11)  and  some  bits  of  drapery.  These  all  belong,  in  any  case,  to  a 
period  very  dose  to  300  b.c.  Much  later,  on  stylistic  and  technical  grounds,  come  the 
draped  scrap  (No.  8),  the  fem.ile  figure  (No.  12)  and  that  of  a  hoy  (No,  2)  ;  this 
discrepancy  in  dating  is  explained  by  other  evidence  ul  an  intrusion  m  the  mid  second 
century  B.C 

This  group  is  not  honiogenenns.  but  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  tintnistworthy 
as  evidence  for  the  taste  of  the  period  just  after  Alexander.  We  see  the  break  from 
hieratic  tradition,  the  surge  of  interest  in  humanism,  the  new  preoccupatkms  and 
subjects,  and  the  great  development  in  technique.  Terracotta  figures  become  worlES  d 
art  We  are  entering  the  purely  Hellenistic  d(»nain. 

CATALOGUE 

This  catalogue  follows  the  form  set  up  from  that  of  the  Gmplast's  Dump,  Hesperia,  XXI,  1952, 
pp.  158 S.  In  subsequent  articles,  the  numbers  of  this  catalogue  will  be  preceded  bv  the  Iftrer  B. 


ArtitulaUd  Figure 

1  (T  290)  Artkulaied  Male  Figure.  Frag- 
santt.  PI.  34. 

P.  H.  0L0S6in.  Thm  wall ;  cursorily  smoothed 
inside ;  anachmenl  hole  for  arm  preserved. 

Fragmetit  from  the  left  side  of  a  sealed  mk 
nude  "  doU." 

Utit  Figurtt 

t  (T  170)  Diaped  Male  Ftpire,  Fragment 

PI.  34. 

P.H.  QJDNuL,  P.  W.  0.024  m.  Hard,  mot- 


tled light  red  clay;  part  of  large  rectangular 
enHhv  at  tek;  inside  anoottied. 

Ftagmeiil  from  the  right  side  and  front  of  a 
childiah  figure  wrapped  in  an  himation  around 

the  body  over  a  thin  chiton  that  l  as  slipped 
down  over  the  shoulder.  His  right  arm  hangs 
down. 

3  (T  317  a)  Right  Arm.  PI.  34. 

Mix.  dim.  Oi>49iB.  Solid.  Red  glaae  at 
shoulder  and  wrist 

Right  ann  of  a  male  Sf/ut,  preserwd  Cram 
shoulder  to  wrist 
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4  (T  297)  Eros  Seated  on  Stele.  PI.  34. 

P.  H.  0.063  m..  P.  W.  0.033  m.  Solid ;  no 
vent.  Hsmd-made  back.  Traces  of  glaze  used 
U  an  adhesive  on  neck,  arms,  wings,  seat, 

Eros,  nude,  sits  on  a  stele;  his  arms  were 
stretched  upward. 

5  (T  295)  Mould:  Standing  Hoplite.  PI.  34. 
H.  0.115  m..  W.  0.072  m.  Complete.  Round- 
ed back ;  worn  inside.  Eleven  tabs  preserved. 

Mould  for  the  torso  of  a  fully  armed  hoplite, 
wearing  modelled  cuirass  beneath  chlamys, 
which  is  fastened  on  right  shoulder.  The  left 
hand  is  extended  forward  beneath  it.  The  cui- 
rass, with  ore  row  of  lappets,  is  worn  over  a 
chiton,  which  hangs  below  it 

6  (T  313)  Male  Head,  bearded.  PI.  35. 
H.0.0S2m..W.  0.034  m.  Hand-made.  Solid. 

No  trace  of  slip.  Chips  missing. 

The  head  of  a  bald  bearded  man.  The  eye- 
balk  are  modelled. 

Female  Figures 

7  (T  315)  Dancer :  Fragment.  PI.  36. 

P.  H.  0.058  m.  Hand-made  back.  Red  glaw 
beneath  for  attachment  to  plaque  base. 

The  dancer  moves  rapidly  to  her  left;  she 
wears  full  long  drapery  that  pulls  out  behind 
her. 

8  (T  308)  Mould  ( ?)  :  Flying  Drapery.  PI.  36. 
P.  H.  0.06  m.  Smoothed  behind ;  rough  inner 

surface.  Much  cracked. 

Fragment  from  trial  piece  representing  flying 
drapery  from  the  side  of  a  figure. 

9  (T  292)  Fragment:  Drapery.  PI.  36. 

P.  H.  0.037m.  Thin  hard  fabric;  solid.  No 
slip. 

Fragment  from  flying  drapery. 

10  (T  317  c)  Mould:  Drapery.  PI.  36. 
Max.  dim.  0.075  m. 

Fragment  from  drapery  from  a  large  figure, 
hanging  in  straight  folds. 


T  317  was  listed  erroneously  in  Hesperia, 
III,  1934,  p.  331,  as  Head  of  a  Dog. 

11  (T291)  Fragment:  Drapery.  PI.  34. 

P.  H.  0.055m.,  P.  W.  0.058m.  Tan  clay; 
hard  fabric.  Blue-gray  color;  red  glaze  along 
left  side,  at  break. 

Fragment  from  drapery  over  thigh  of  a  large 
figure. 

12  (T  304)  Standing  Draped  Female.  PI.  37. 

P.  H.  0.096  m.,  P.  W.  0.06  m.  Tan-gray 
clay;  rough  inside.  Yellow  shading  in  white 
folds ;  blue  border  around  neck  and  down  right 
side. 

The  woman  stands  with  her  right  arm  akim- 
bo, wearing  a  low-necked  chiton,  girt  high. 


Draped  Figure.  PI. 


13  (T  309)  Fragment: 

36. 

P.  H.  0,064  m.  Tan  clay.  Hollow ;  clay  wad 
by  foot ;  traces  of  plaque  base.  Blue  color,  with 
traces  of  gold  bands;  red  glaze  as  adhesive  oa 
shoe. 

Fragment  from  the  lower  part  of  a  draped 
female  figure,  probaUy  dancing. 

14  (T  296)  Fragment:  Seated  Figure.  PI.  36. 

P.  H.  0.065m.,  P.  W.  0.046m.  Tan  day; 
blue  on  drapery ;  red  on  seat  Inside  rough. 
Fragment  from  left  side  of  a  seated  figure. 

15  (T  300)  UnftA  Torso.  PI.  36. 

P.  H.  0.037  m.  Traces  of  circular  vent  Head 
never  attached.  No  trace  of  slip. 

Torso  wrapped  in  himation,  under  which 
right  hand  is  raised  to  throat. 

16  (T  314)  Female  Head.  PI.  37. 

P.  H.  0.032  m.,  W.  0.024  m.  Mould-made, 
then  stuffed  solid.  Red  on  hair.  Chips  missing 
from  left  front  of  hair. 

Female  head,  wearing  hair  parted  in  center 
and  drawn  to  knot  at  nape ;  over  it  a  circlet 
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17  (T  316)  MouM:  Hewl  of  Do^.  PI.  37. 

H.  0.049  m.,  L.  0.074  m.  Complete.  Rounded 
back,  with  five  tabs.  Edges  of  mould  rough; 
mould  cracked. 

Head  of  dog  to  shoulder,  showing  trace  of 
collar;  eyeball  modelled.  Ear  was  to  be  at- 
tached sqiarately. 


18  (T  293)  MooU:  Corintbba  CairitaL  PL 

H  0.091  m.,  W.  0.078  m.,  dlam.  at  bottom 
0.055  m.  Back  uneven.  Impression  damaged. 

Moiilcl  for  a  capitil  witfi  low  cui'wd  ahiciit 
and  acantfina  teaves  at  tnae  of  bdL 
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II  B.  THE  ALTAR  WELL 
(Plates  26-30) 

Gbveral  Chabactbr  of  thb.  Dbposit 

THE  de|M»it  from  the  *' Ahar  Wdl  was  foand  m  1946  to  the  west  of  tbe  Ar^ 
pagus,  near  the  Great  Drain  that  led  down  to  the  Agora.*  Nothing  survived 

of  the  small  house  or  industrial  establishment  which  had  been  served  by  the  well. 
The  deposit  from  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  from  the  Agora  excavations  that  contain 
botii  good  pottery  and  a  number  of  Bgurine  fragments  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  publication.  It  therefore  falls  naturally  into  the  series  of  Agora  deposits  d 
Hellenistic  figurines  on  which  I  hope  to  base  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  character 
and  chronolog)'  of  Athenian  terracottas.  Previous  studies  of  groups  of  earlier  date 
have  already  appeared  under  convenient  names  by  which  they  will  be  designated 
witlioat  f urdier  reference  in  tiie  following  pages,  nam^,  the  Corophsf  s  Dump,  tiw 
Hedgehog  Well  and  the  Demeter  Cistern,  and  Group  B.' 

ChRONOIjOCY  * 

The  filling  of  the  well  was  deposited  in  three  distinct  layers.  The  first  period  of 
use**  may  be  placed  witiiin  tlie  first  quarter  (rf  tiie  tfiird  century  b.c,"  aeeordingtoDr, 
Edwards.  He  adduces  as  evidence  two  lamps  of  characteristic  type  and  several  frag- 
ments of  kantharoi  with  handles  with  exaggerated  Spurs.  Only  one  figurine  fn^ment 
was  found  in  this  layer,  a  mask  (No.  30). 

The  debris  from  the  second  period  of  use  contained  no  figurines. 

The  final  filling,  which  jndded  the  bulk  of  our  deposit,  "  covers  a  wide  period. 

'  Deposit  B  20:7  (see  Athenian  Agora,  IV,  p.  234  for  explanation  of  dqwsit  numbers).  This 
wen  was  excavated  by  Rodnqr  S.  Young.  Its  position  is  shown  on  the  plan  in  Hesperia,  XX, 
1951,  p.  136,  fig.  1  in  the  region  of  wiyy  rode  lines  juit  to  the  right  of  the  tank  marked  64.30  and 
below  tiw  Roman  nortb40'«)iilh  wdt.  TUt  srtide  profits  by  the  photc^n^apbi  taken  Igr  AUmb 
Frantz  and  by  sagggestMais  and  hdp  fnok  iMuqr  coOcagiKs,  eapeciaUy  Evdya  Hantoa  and  G. 
Roger  Edwards. 

•These  deposits  were  treated  in  Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  pp.  116  ff.  (Coroplast's  Dump,  Deposit 
S  19:  3)  :  XXIII,  1954.  pp  72  H.  (Hedgehog  Well,  Deposit  O  18: 1  and  Dcmeter  GileRi,  Dqnait 
F  16:1).  and  XXVI,  1937.  pp.  108  fT.  (Group  B,  Deposit  H  16:  1). 

•  This  account  of  the  chronology  based  on  the  pottery  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  G.  R-  Edwards, 
dated  April  5. 1956.  Since  the  potUry  is  to  be  published  elsewhere,  no  illustntioas  are  induded  here. 
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There  is  a  little  of  the  fifth  century,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fourth  and  a  rda- 
tively  small  amount  of  the  third  century.  The  most  distmctive  and  probably  the  latest 
pieces  in  it  are  a  number  of  Mcgarian  bowk  and  fragments  thereof.  Several  of 
these  would  seem  to  be  of  the  very  earliest  types,  bowls  with  floral  decoration  and 
others  with  imbricate  leaves,  of  a  high  standard  of  workmanship;  others  are  of  the 
lighted  variety.  The  considerable  nomber  of  bowls  represented  in  the  fillii^  would 
indicate  that  the  filling  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  production  of  Megarian  bowls 
was  beginning  to  get  into  full  swing.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  production 
began  near  the  middle  of  tiie  third  century  b.c.,  and  that  thne  bowls  began  to  gain 
popularity  in  the  third  quarter;  it  is  probably  to  that  time  that  the  filling  should  he 
assigned.  This  dating  would  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  archaenlofrica!  evidence, 
making  allowance  for  the  second  period  of  use  filling,  for  which  iiidepetidenlly  there 
is  no  certain  indication  of  date."  A  coin  from  this  level  is  attributed  to  Athens,  307- 
283  B.C.  The  lamps  -vary  considerably  in  date.  One,  of  Rowland  Type  43  C.  is  placed 
late  in  the  third  quarter  and  into  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  third  centxiry.*  The 
Stamped  amphora  tamdles  range  as  follows:  Rhodian  (cariy  to  mid  third),  Thasian 
(mid  third  [?!),  Knidian  (early).'  All  this  evidence  implies  that  our  terracottas 
were  thrown  away  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  third  century,  but  that  most  of  them  are 
lifcety  to  have  been  made  considerably  earlier.  Thus  they  overlap  dXMK  from  Group  B 
<i  f  the  late  fourth  century  and  also  >hc,\v  c\o=t  relations  wiA  Others  from  tiie  Demeter 
Cistern  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 

TsCHNIQtJE 

The  clay  is  in  general  like  that  employed  in  the  previous  groups,  a  yellow-buff 
in  color,  fired  at  times  to  pinkish  or  even  to  light  red.  The  exceptional  colors  stand 
out  clearly.  The  mask  (No.  30)  from  the  earliest  deposit  is  smdced  gray.  The  color 
of  an  Eros  (No.  2)  is  peculiar  and  is  prnhably  due  to  stain;  that  of  the  boy's  head 
(No.  6)  and  of  a  boot  (No.  4)  are  more  the  normal  tan-buti  that  appears  frequently 
in  the  Satyr  Cistern.*  The  dear  tan-buff  of  the  drapery  (No.  16)  finds  a  likeness 
in  the  Satyr  head  of  that  Cistern  (T  2072)  and  in  the  bit  of  drapery  from  Group  B 
(No.  11).  The  clay  of  the  small  altar  which  gives  this  deposit  its  name  (No.  33)  is 
patently  Corinthian.  One  piece  only  is  made  of  an  unnsial  fiabric  (Na  11),  hard- 

baked  and  like  nn  epn--  vhell  in  finenc.vs.  The  color  and  appearance  of  the  day,  bowevCT, 
are  enough  like  th>  >sc  of  the  others  to  indicate  that  it  too  is  Attic. 

One  groui  of  pieces  from  this  deposit  is  strikingly  individual  in  being  mndi 

•The  lamps  .ire  classed  by  Richard  Howlan  J,  Arlitniai;  Agora,  IV,  pp.  59,  74,  13S  as  ty{>cs  23  C, 
25  B  Pnire  nnr!  4?  C  r«spectivcly. 

'  In  the  order  mentioned  in  the  text:  SS  9654,  9660,  966.1;  SS  9659,  9683;  SS  9709.  I  owe 
this  dating  to  an  analysis  made  by  V.  R.  Grace  dated  August  10,  1949. 

*  Dtpovi  N  21 : 4,  a  mid-third  oentury  gmip  to  be  pubUsbed  next  in  our  series. 
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thicker  and  h«5avier  than  the  rest  (Nos.  13-14).'  The  surface  has  been  much  eaten  by 
acids  and  is  sandy,  but  seems  Attic.  A  few  similar  pieces  have  been  found  in  a  large 
1^  deposit  to  be  published  later,  known  as  the  Terracotta  Factory."  Two  of  these  (T  2816 

xj^  and  T  2800)  are  obviously  "  patrices  "  or  archetypes  from  which  moulds  were  to  be 

'tf(s  made.  It  is  significant  that  not  one  of  the  fragments  of  this  kind  from  the  Altar  Well 

ioi,  shows  even  a  trace  of  slip.  The  unusually  thick  walls  and  the  fact  that  these  pieces, 

though  themselves  mouldmade,  have  been  retouched  by  hand,  make  them  excellent 
,  candidates  for  interpretation  as  patrices.  The  likelihood  is  that  they  were  mouldmade 

pieces  of  popular  types  reworked  for  use  in  making  new  moulds.*  Since  a  number  of 
moulds  were  found  in  the  well  along  with  these  figurines,  the  existence  of  a  coroplast's 
factory  near  by  seems  highly  probable  and  supports  our  hypothesis. 

Little  other  technical  evidence  survives.  Of  the  preserved  backs  only  one  is 
modelled  (No.  1).  The  only  vent  is  triangular  (or  irregular)  (No.  7)  except  the 
very  large  opening  on  No.  11.  The  backs  of  the  human  heads  are  not  modelled, 
except  for  No.  6,  on  which  the  boy's  hair  is  slightly  indicated. 

The  bases  are  varied ;  they  will  be  discussed  in  the  commentary." 
The  sizable  fragments  of  moulds  from  this  deposit,  of  which  in  addition  to  the 
eight  listed  below  about  twenty  scraps  are  uncatalogued,  compare  well  with  those  of 
the  Coroplast's  Dump.  Several  are  of  the  soft  buff  or  reddish  buff  fabric  with  care- 
lessly indented  backs  that  we  have  reason  to  date  in  the  fourth  century;  they  are 
also  well  worn  (Nos.  20,  31,  32).  Others  are  made  of  a  firmer  fabric,  fired  yellow, 
but  their  backs  are  not  very  well  finished  (Nos.  17,  20,  21).  Only  one  (No.  10) 
resembles  the  latest  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  and  Group  B  in  being  of  a  firm, 
pinkish  buff  fabric  carefully  rounded  behind.  Almost  all  these  moulds  bear  grooves  to 
hold  cord  for  fastening  the  moulds  together  and  only  one  shows  traces  of  having 
been  held  together  by  means  of  tabs  of  clay,  which  seems  to  be  a  later  method  of 
fastening." 

The  condition  of  the  figurines  is,  in  general,  poor,  as  might  well  be  expected  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  found  with  pottery  much  of  which  was  over  fifty  years  old 
when  it  was  discarded.  Only  four  pieces  retain  sharp  edges,  plastic  detail  or  color, 
namely,  the  boot  (No.  4),  a  draped  fragment  (No.  15),  a  female  figure  and  an  Eros 
from  a  relief  vase  (Nos.  40,  42).  In  style,  most  of  these  certainly  seem  to  be  among 
the  latest  pieces  from  the  deposit. 

'  The  walls  vary  from  0.01  to  0.015  m.  in  thickness,  as  opposed  to  the  more  usual  0.005  m.  and 
0.002  m.  on  No.  15. 

•  T  2893.  2895  a-b,  2800,  2816,  from  Deposit  C  20:  2. 

•  For  the  process,  see  R.  V.  Nicholls,  B.  S.  A..  XLVII,  1952,  p.  220.  Evidence  of  similar 
procedure  in  the  making  of  lamp  moulds  has  been  observed  by  Judith  Perlzweig. 

"  See  below  p.  144. 

»a.  A.  N.  StiUwell.  Corinth,  XV,  i,  p.  83;  Htsptria,  XXI,  1952.  p.  124. 
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The  four  fragments  from  relief  vases  will  be  discussed  after  the  figurines, 
for  iSbey  seem  to  have  been  made  by  coroplasts. 

Tvpss  AND  Subjects 

No  "  doll  "  fragment  worth  publishing  appears  in  this  group,  but  one  large 
articulated  arm  not  inventoried  and  a  smaller  one  with  mitten  hand  (T  2675)  belong 
in  fhb  category.  The ''dolU'' with  aitkdatedanm  and  1^  seem  to  have  pasMddieir 
peak  of  poiKdHrily  the  ii4;inttiiig  of  the  tiiird  centnry,  to  be  superseded  by  the 
seated  nude  type  with  articulated  arras  only. 

Male  Figures:  Nos.  1-6 

Male  figures  are  also  few.  No.  1,  which  from  the  curve  of  its  back  appears  to 
have  been  seated,  has  a  narrow  but  strong  chest,  in  which  the  rib  cage  is  muscular 
and  oompressed.  The  bony  stmctiure  is  wdl  presnted,  not  in  terms  of  luiear  pattern, 
but  clothed  with  flesh.  It  compares  well  with  a  smaller  figure  from  the  Pnyx  (No. 
57)."  A  torso  from  Corinth,  more  emphatically  modelled  on  the  same  lines,  probably 
dates  in  the  late  fourth  to  early  third  century.'*  The  pose  suggests  that  the  youth  sat 
in  rehncatton  or  perhaps  he  was  drinking.  He  may  wdl  be  a  Dionysos,  the  fovorite 
young  male  of  the  period.  We  cannot  derive  any  clear  understanding  of  the  type, 
but  we  can  appreciate  the  sculptural  feeling.  This  reflects  the  spirit  o£  the  crisply 
enunciated  bronze  reliefs  of  the  earliest  third  century." 

The  midpart  of  an  Eros  (No.  2)  who  held  a  bit  of  drapery  at  his  left  side,  must 
have  been  similar  to  Erotes  wearii^  twists  of  drapery  arotmd  the  hips  (Fl.  26)"  and 
others,  more  babyish,  from  the  chamber-tomb  at  Eretria."  Its  closest  parallel  is  an 
Eros  from  the  Pnyx  (No  58)."  It  is  interesting  to  add  this  other  example,  which 
presumably  dates  in  the  period  after  300  b.c,  showing  Eros  still  boyish  if  not  lean, 
rather  than  a  plump  putto  "  in  "  correct "  flying  positkm."  Dated  exampks  from 
Halae  "  show  how  well  established  was  the  boyish  floating  type  ca.  300  b.c.  The 

**Hesperia,  Siippl.  VII,  1943,  pp.  122.  145,  fig.  59. 

"G.  R.  Davidson,  Connth.  XI  I,  pi.  29,  No.  321. 

"  W.  Zuchner,  Griechische  Klafpsfugel,  Jahrbuch,  Ergdnjsungsheft  XIV,  1942,  p.  65,  pi.  27, 
KS  92 ;  cf.  p.  140.  ig.  66,  KS  78  (p.  57  dated  eo.  275  b.c.  ;  this  is  more  flediy). 

»»T  880,  SS2.  from  the  Agora  Cistern,  Dqwsit  E  14:  1.  dated  275-225  B.C. 

**A.  W.  I^wrence,  Later  Greek  Sculpture,  pi.  I;  cf.  A,  Koster,  Die  griechische  Terrakotten, 
Berlin,  1926,  pis.  77  ff.,  J.  Charbonncaux,  Les  Terrecuites  grecques,  Psiris,  1936,  pi.  52. 

"Htsftria,  Suppl.  VII.  1943,  p.  145.  &g.  59;  cf.  A.  Levi,  Lt  TtmeotU  figuntt  M  Umte 
tuuhncU  di  NapoH,  Florence.  1926,  p.  52,  No.  53  (Tarentum). 

"G.  Ktcitier,  Tanagrafigurcn,  Jahrbuch,  F.rg'dnzungshcU  XV,  1042  (hereafter  Kleiner),  pp. 
173  ff.  suggests  tlvat  early  examples  did  not  react  properly  to  suvpensu  n  in  the  air,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  C^roplast's  Dump  No.  11. 

^*Hespcri^.  XI,  1942,  p.  409,  pis.  XXII.  V-h-2.  XXIV,  V-h-3.  Theae  Mcm  to  be  among 
the  latest  terracottas,  dating  ca.  280  B.C.,  found  in  this  cemeteiy. 
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Agora  series  suggests  that  the  baby  type  was  not  created  in  terracotta  ttntil  nearer 

the  middle  of  the  third  century.'* 

The  limited  appeal  of  this  most  sentimental  of  Greek  coroplastic  creations  is 
surprising.  Eros  is  rare,  for  instance,  in  Corinth  "  and  Alexandria,*'  two  cities  where 
the  god  of  love  was  not  without  followers.  Athens,  which  seems  to  have  created  the 
type,  exported  it  to  Boeotia  "  whence  it  spmid  to  soatli  Italy  and  Sicily  "  and  Asia 
Minor.''  In  thoae  areas  flocks  of  baby  Erotes  fluttered  around  the  ladies  and  were 
responsible  in  no  small  way  for  the  sentimentality  of  Roman  taste  when  it  fell  under 
the  spell  of  the  GraecuU  from  those  regions. 

The  carious  costume  shown  on  No.  8,  which  is  virtually  a  ddton  doubly  txmm 
and  gathered  in  the  center  of  the  chest  by  a  dasp  m  brooch,  is  occasionally  worn  by 
Artemis,  Maenads,  and  other  figures  in  active  movement.'*  More  rarc1\-,  it  appears  on 
males."  The  modellinfr  of  the  chest  of  our  piece  is  vapiie,  but  seems  possibly  female; 
or  the  figure  may  have  been  of  hermaphroditic  or  Dionysiac  character.'*  In  this  con- 
nection we  should  note  tiiat  our  Na  4  is  a  leg  wearing  an  daboratdy  modelled  h^ 
soft  leather  boot  with  flaps.**  It  differs  from  the  stage  boot  in  having  an  open  toe. 
Considering  that  the  scale  and  fabric  of  these  two  pieces  are  similar,  we  may  well 
assign  them  to  a  sizable  statuette  of  Dionysiac  character.  Since,  moreover,  the  leg 
modelled  completely  in  the  round  is  not  common  on  standing  male  figures  of  this 
period,  it  seems  more  probable  that  our  piece  represents  a  Dioiqrsiac  Eros,  floating  in 
the  air,  such  as  are  common  in  Myrina.** 

Another  foot  (No.  6),  apparently  from  a  female  flying  figure,  should  be  men- 

Kleiner  rp  1 75 )  noted  that  the  first  phnnp  lialiy  EnM  qipcars  oo  a  coin  dated  300-289 
but  be  correctly  placed  the  flowering  of  the  Qrpe  cs.  2K)  BX. 

**  A  wfaip  aiiown  as  CoHnOk,  XII,  pi.  31,  No.  354  sugSBSts  tint  the  flying  Eros  type  was  used, 
but  only  one  baby  Urm  from  the  Corinthia  is  known  to  me  {Htsptria,  XXIV,  195S,  pL  56$  h), 
which  was  presumably  held,  not  floating. 

**No  flying  Erotes  appear  in  E.  Breccia,  La  Necropoli  dt  Sciatbi,  Cairo,  1912,  or  among  the 
many  dfniifnB  of  the  Alexandria  Museum  puMications.  The  only  visible  example  in  that  immense 
ooOectlon,  No.  19S96,  was  seqaestrated  and  therefore  mqr  wdl  have  not  come  from  Egypt. 

»  TK  II.  pp.  320  ff. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  344  ff.;  cf.  P.  Willeumier,  Tarenie,  Paris,  1939,  pi.  XXXVI,  1-3;  G.  Libertini, 
C0nturipc,  Catania,  1926,  pi.  XXV. 
»  TK  II,  p.  328^  Sff..  p.  333  etc. 

*■  D.  Burr,  Ttmeottas  from  Myrina  tn  Iftr  tfiumm  of  Pim$  Arts,  BostOH,  Vienna,  1934 

(hereafter  Boston  Myrinas).  No.  41;  R.  A.  Higgins,  C^tdeguo  of  Tmaeottas  M  Br&idt 
Mustum,  I,  Laodon,  1954,  No.  1271  with  references. 

"Jakrb.,  XXIX,  1914,  p.  147,  pi.  9;  note  2  gives  full  bibliography. 
Cf.  A.  Laumonier,  Dclos,  XXIII,  pi.  72.  Nos.  709,  711. 

**A.  Alfoldi,  Late  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Studies  in  Honor  of  Albert  Mathias  Friend,  Jr., 
Princeton,  1955,  pp.  50  f.  identifies  this  boot  as  the  Persian  €V7«api<. 

-CL  TK  II,  p.  338,  S-6,  p.  339,  1-3  (Professor  C  H.  Morgan  has  kindly  informed  me  that 
No.  5  is  now  in  tfie  Mead  Art  Gdkvy,  Ambersi,  Mass.). 
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tioned  here.  It  wears  a  pointed  closed  shoe  with  a  thick  sole  (probably  oi  cork)  which 
was  popular,  chiefly  among  the  ladies,  during  the  third  century."  But  it  could  also 
oonoeivality  be  worn  by  a  ihntinsr  Eras. 

Male  Head;  No.  6 

The  one  preserved  male  head  from  this  deposit  g\vts  us  a  touchstone  for  the 
boyish  type  of  the  early  third  century.  It  is  too  large  for  our  little  Eros  and  must 
have  come  from  the  figure  of  a  boy  of  the  type  that  played  with  the  "  Tanagra  " 
^■irls,  for  example  one  in  the  N.itinnal  Museum  in  Athens"  of  the  same  scale  and 
character.  These  boys  have  small  features,  characterized  by  marked  grooves  in  the 
fordwad  and  nnder  die  lower  tip,  eyes  sqdnting,  a  grooved  neck  and  ahort  hair 
treated  with  lifrhtly  impressionistic  curls.  A  thick  stippled  wreath  sits  well  back  on  the 
head,  buch  wreaths  were  made  up  of  small  flowers  and  tied  on  the  head  by  ribbons 
tiiat  often  bai^  down  on  the  shodders.  They  make  an  appearance  before  348  b.c. 
in  Olynthos,  on  large-sized  head^^,"  but  do  not  reach  their  heyday  of  popularity  until 
the  third  century  b.c.  The  facial  type,  the  wreath  set  back  on  the  bead  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  this  head  are  like  tiiOM  of  advanced  Tanagras  and  indicate  a  date  wdl  down 
in  the  third  centaiy,  probably  in  its  diird  quarter. 

Female  Figures:  Semidraped:  Nos.  7-8 

This  type  of  female  figure,  nude  to  the  hips,  must  originally  have  represented 
Aphrodite.  Bat  by  the  third  century  many  such  figures  are  evidently  no  more  tiian 

mortals,  who  take  on,  for  artistic  purposes,  the  attributes  of  the  p:f:'<ldess.  Many 
variants  exist  in  all  media.  In  terracotta,  they  stand  or  sit  preparing  for  the  bath  or 
rdaxing  hi  private.  Our  Na  7  is  an  exedlent  exanqile  of  the  nnqilest  type  She 
stands  with  ripht  lep  markedly  relaxed,  but  though  she  docs  not  lean,  the  chiasnios 
In  her  body  still  follows  fourth  century  tradition.  Her  right  arm  was  extended 
forward,  but  not  to  play  a  cithara  as  in  examples  frem  Gentoripe.**  The  slhn  body 
rises  from  its  sheath  of  drapery  and  contrasts  with  it — the  revelation  is  enouph  in 
itself  to  create  its  effect.  This  is  the  first  phase  in  the  devekipment  of  this  distinctly 
Hellenistic  motif.  Like  an  example  in  Beriin  **  whidi  stands  cross-legged,  it  presents 
itsdf  in  shiqile  f rontality  and  its  drapery,  muffling  the  legs,  falls  in  greater  simplicity 
widi  acarody  any  folds.  A  heavy  roll  around  the  hips  and  more  sharply  articulated 

I.IV,  mo,  p,>  379 f.  with  references. 
"J.  M.irtha,  Catalocjue  ties  figurines  de  terrecuite,  Paris,  1880,  No.  352,  pi.  V,  1;  Huferia, 
XI,  1942.  pi.  XXIV.  V-j-9  (Halai). 

"  E.  g.,  Olynthus,  VII,  pis.  54  ff.  on  head-vases. 
••Libertini,  Cenluripe.  pi.  XXIII,  2,  3;  cf.  Kleiner,  pi.  4,  c-e. 
*•  Inv.  8041,  Koster,  Gritchistht  Ttmkettm,  pi.  89  (Myrhu). 
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folds  in  four  areas  of  contrasting  structural  patterns  divert  the  eye  on  the  Berlin 
piece.  The  Centuripe  examples  just  cited  are  more  sophisticated,  built  into  a  pyramidal 
composition,  enhanced  by  raising  the  leg,  turning  the  torso  and  elaborating  the 
drapery.  Perhaps  the  finest  variation  on  this  theme  is  a  beautiful  piece  also  in  Berlin,** 
a  work  of  subtle  balances  and  skilful  contrasts ;  one  feels  vividly  the  difference  between 
our  early  third  century  piece  and  this  truly  sculptural  creation  of  about  a  hundred 
years  later.  This  "  Aphrodite  "  raises  her  cloak  with  her  right  hand  in  a  gesture  of 
revelation.  Our  No.  8  follows  this  same  motive,  but  its  slighter  body  seems  consider- 
ably earlier.  The  flat,  high-set  breasts  of  both  our  pieces  as  well  as  their  direct 
presentation  remind  one  of  the  girlish  figures  in  copies  of  the  Niobid  group.*' 

Female  Figures:  Standing  Draped:  Nos.  9-18 

Our  first  draped  female  type  (No.  9)  is  a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  which 
the  Agora  specimens  are  shown  on  Plate  27.  These  figures  are  often  called  "  archa- 
istic  idols."  **  On  analogy  with  many  other  examples,  we  can  safely  restore  on  ours 
a  head  wearing  a  polos  and  long  locks  of  hair  on  the  shoulders.**  The  garment  is  a 
long  clinging  peplos,  girded  high,  with  overfold  to  the  hips  and  marked  central  fold  in 
the  lower  part ;  this  is  worn  over  the  chiton  that  shows  beneath  it." 

These  little  figures  appear  on  vases  as  early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  and  on  statues  such  as  the  Aphrodite  from  Corneto  or  the  Artemis  of 
Lamaka."  They  stand  on  bases,  posts  or  pillars  and  seem  much  more  like  figures  of 
votaries  or  dancing  temple  attendants  "  than,  as  has  been  suggested,  archaic  statues 
of  the  deity  who  leans  on  them."  Muthmann  shows  that  this  interpretation  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  different  deities  and  even  males  lean  on  identical  figures.** 
Since  these  supports  appear  to  be  merely  the  female  counterparts  of  herms  and 
Priapus  figures  (which  later  supersede  them),  why  should  they  not  be  stylized  repre- 

»•  Inv.  8151,  ibid.,  pi.  88  (Myrina)  ;  cf.  Boston  Myrinas,  No.  6. 

M.  Bicbcr,  The  Sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic  Age,  New  York.  1954,  fig.  255. 

*•  W.  Deonna,  "  Aphrodite  accoudee."  L'Antiquite  classique,  XIX,  1950,  p.  53. 

"  TK  II,  p.  84,  7,  p.  85,  1,  8,  etc. ;  E.  Pettier  and  S.  Reinach,  La  Necropole  de  Myrina  (here- 
after Nic),  pis.  VII,  6.  XXVIII,  1,  XLIV,  6;  A.  Philadelpheus,  U^ya  K&iAin  U  Mvpivtrf-  Athens, 
1928.  pi.  XIV.  No.  4999. 

*•  For  this  combination  of  chiton  and  peplos,  see  Hans  Weber,  "  Gricchische  Frauentrachten 
im  vierten  Jahrhundcrt  vor  dcr  Zeitwende,"  Beitrage  ziir  Trachtgeschichte  Grieckenlands,  Wurr- 
burg,  1938,  pp.  1 14,  142.  Examples  occur  on  Attic  grave  reliefs,  the  Mantineia  Basis,  etc 

*'  Deonna,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

*'  Certain  examples,  like  that  of  the  Artemis  of  Lamaka,  hold  out  the  drapery  as  though  in  the 
dance,  reminding  us  of  the  dancing  children  from  the  Sanctuary  of  Demcter  in  Priene  (Wicgand 
and  Schrader,  Priene,  p.  160,  figs.  142-143).  I  hope  to  deal  with  this  topic  more  fully  in  my  forth- 
coming publication  of  the  terracottas  of  Ilion. 
Deonna,  op.  cit.,  pp.  S3  ff . 

**  F.  Muthmann,  Statuenstiitzen,  Heidelberg.  1951,  pp.  18  ff. 
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sentations  of  actual  statues  of  votaries  that  were  seen  by  the  artists  and  coroplasts  in 
tlie  sanctuaries  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  artists  were  not  showing 
a  contemporary  type  as  they  do  in  their  other  supports  upon  which  figures  lean.  Stnoe 
the  pose  k  obviously  that  of  the  votary  or  tonple  attendant,  these  statuettes  might 
well  represent  small  offerint^s  set  up  in  the  sanrtunries,"  as  on  the  Acropolis  and 
elsewhere,  by  pious  girls  who  had  served  the  goddess.  Other  votaries  too,  as  was 
ofloi  the  custom,**  might  have  dedicated  thdr  statues  in  the  form  of  prieatenei  or 
temple  attendants,  thereby  identifying  themselves  with  these  holy  women.  These 
little  figures,  deliberately  archaized  by  the  artist  in  order  to  show  dearly  that  they  are 
images  in  contrast  to  the  living  figure  beside  dwm,**  would  logically  serve  as  supports 
for^lhroditeand  other  gcxldesscs  who  were  concerned  with  the  needs  of  \vf)mcn. 

Tbe  history  of  this  type  in  terracotta  can  be  traced  down  through  the  centuries 
in  a  series  of  Agora  exani|nes  shown  on  Plate  27.  Tne  central  one  certainly  repre- 
sented a  statuette  standing  against  something;  the  others  may  have  acted  as  supports. 
The  type  remains  virtually  unchanged  for  over  200  years.  Our  earliest  piece  ( T  2942 ) 
comes  from  a  fourth  ceirtury  filling."  Long  locks  remain  on  the  shoulders ;  the  girding 
is  feirly  low.  Compared  witb  it  the  piece  from  the  Altar  Well  looks  somewhat  more 
sophisticated.  Closer  are  examples  from  Corinth  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries." 
Sedately  they  clasp  an  offering  (a  kemos)  to  the  breast  and  touch  their  drapery  with 
their  left  hands.  Hiey  are  obviously  descendants  of  the  earlier,  familiar  Corinthian 
votaries  who  wear  a  t.^1!  pnlos  and  carry  two  offerings.**  Our  next  Athenian  repre- 
sentative (T  3186)  comes  from  a  disturbed  Hellenistic  filling; "  she  is  obviously  more 
advanced  than  the  girl  from  the  Attar  Well.  She  differs  more  markedly  from  her 
Corinthian  cousins  of  the  mid  third  century."  In  Corinth  the  broad,  stocky  propor- 
tions continue,  stolidly  rendered.  The  Athenian  example,  which  is,  however,  probabty 
later,  is  extravagantly  ekMgated  and  her  drapery  more  dinging.  StDl  later,  probaUy 
in  the  second  century  B.C.,  a  more  dernrative  and  sharply  modelled  piece  from  the 
North  Slope  **  serves  as  a  transition  to  the  most  highly  characterized  of  our  .^gora 

<*B.  BidciM.  -GSnummn  anf  attiKfaeB  VaacnbiMcm,"  iViistiueli^tlielu  ZfiUchr^t  dtr 
Sfiuf  Jir«rftf  ArttMMmMl  GrmfmU,  IV,  1954/5.  p.  385  points  out  that  cnft  ststms  are  not 
shown  on  high  oahanns  or  posts.  AH  audi  fipao,  ndiich  indude  miniimis  aam^  of  our  lype, 

are  votives. 

"  J  H.  and  S.  H.  Yotiiic  TtmmeoUa  Pigmiitu  frem  JtowjoM  Is  Cypnu,  fMhddpUa,  19SS, 

pp  230  f. 

I  owe  this  suggestion  to  my  husband  who  compares  the  rcpresent.itions  ot  statues  in  tfaC 
pediments  of  the  Argive  Heraion  and  of  Epidauros ;  their  anchaistk  style  effectively  diflerenttates 
them  from  the  "  living  "  figures  of  the  pediflMntal  compodtioa. 
*•  From  Area  D  18,  H.  0.056  m. 

«*  CoHnlh.  XII,  pi.  8,  No.  1 14  (hoMiag  a  keraoa),  pi.  20.  Noa.  236-258. 

-CL»U^  pi*.  6-7.  Noa.  890. 

MFrom  the  <tllit«  of  die  M«ldte  SttMi,  H.  <IU064n. 

-Corinth,  XII,  pi.  20.  Nos.  239-244. 
-Hetferia.  IV.  1935.  p.  212,  fig.  15 1 
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figures  (T  1629) ,  from  a  deposit  of  the  late  second  to  caily  first  centuries  b.c.**  She  is 

the  modest  counterpart  of  the  painted  and  even  more  extravagantly  archaizinp  figfures 
on  late  Panathenaic  amphorae.  Her  pinched  waist,  swelling  hips  and  elongated  pro- 
portiom  recaU  those  on  the  Lagina  frieze,"  u  do  the  aharply-cut  folds,  rigid  and 
emphatic  Late  and  odd  as  this  may  be,  the  Athenian  votary  stilt  stands  unchanged 
before  us,  clasping  a  tiny  fawn  to  her  breast  as  piously  and  as  hieratically  as  did  her 
ancestors  oi  the  days  of  Peisistratos.  The  amazing  conservatism  of  Greek  figurines 
is  thus  once  again  brought  to  our  attention.  We  need  not  be  surprised  also  to  note 
two  minor  echoes  of  this  ancient  dass  (T 1966^  72256).**  These  have  h»t  every 
vestige  of  artistic  significance,  hut  serve  once  more  to  remind  us  of  the  vitality  of  one 
of  the  oldest  of  artistic  motifs. 

A  rather  fine  fragment  in  the  sculptural  maimer  is  the  mould.  No.  10.  The  upper 
part  of  a  female  figure  wears  a  chiton  which  still  has  sufficient  foUness  to  drop  in  a 
triangular  fold  between  tlie  breasts.  This  fdd  appears  on  most  Attic  grave  rdief s, 
even  the  more  advanced,  but  it  disappears  when  the  narrow  Hellenistic  chiton  becomes 
popular.  The  himation  is  drawn  across  the  left  breast  with  a  broad,  emphasized  edge 
from  which  tension  folds  fan  out.  This  new  style,  in  which  design  is  built  up  of 
opposing  rather  than  harmonious  dements,  can  be  seen  beguuiing  on  rdiefs  of  the  mid 
fourth  century  and  gaining  intensity  toward  its  end.*'  Our  mould  (to  judge  also  from 
its  technique)  expresses  the  mood  predominant  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

A  very  delicate  torso,  No.  11,  belongs,  in  contrast,  to  that  phase  of  third  century 
style  which  speaks  in  the  lowest  voice  of  the  quietest  topics.  No  mass  of  drapery,  no 
deep  opposite  folds,  but  a  muffled  torso  stands  in  utter  simplidty,  wrapped  in  an 
almost  foldlcss  mantle.  The  garment  makes  itself  felt  by  a  few  taut  lines.  This 
restraint  is  that  of  the  finest  Tanagras,  those  dated  by  Kleiner  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century."  Technically,  our  piece  would  seem  to  be  a  tritie  later.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  find  in  Athens  so  perfect  an  example  of  the  "  Tlsnagra  "  style  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  flower.  This  piece  has  the  thin,  crisp  quality  of  a  bronze  and 
seems  to  echo  metal-work.  In  that  it  presages  a  bronze  masterpiece,  the  Baker 
Dancer,"  which  will,  some  fifty  years  later,  dramatize  the  same  theme  and  set  the 
tranquil  pose  into  spinning  motion. 

Unfortunatdy  no  complete  figure  of  the  Tanagra  *'  class  survives  in  this  deposit, 

'*  Deposit  N  20 : 4.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  d^enerate  pieces  with  a  more  ambitions 
example  from  Sardis,  from  a  grave  of  tlie  first  century  B.C.  {AJ^^  XXVI,  1822;  pp.  401  ff.,  fig.  9). 
••  Bieber.  HtlUmstk  Sculpture,  figs.  704-707. 
—  From  Hellenistic  fillings  of  no  specific  date. 

'^H.  K   '^iis-erott,  Griechischc  Plaslik  des  4"^  lahrhundrrts  vor  Chrislus,  Frankfurt.  1938, 
pi.  19,2;  H.  Diepolder,  Die  attUchen  Grabreliefs,  Berlin,  1931,  fl.  54.  Cf.  Kleiner,  pis.  11c  and  22s 
(more  conaervadve  Tuia|^). 
Kleiner,  pi.  5. 

**AJui.,  LIV,  1950,  pp.  371  tf.,  particularly  fig.  14. 
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but  a  series  of  lower  parts  of  figures  indicates  how  the  styles  changed  within  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  The  smallest  and  obviously  the  earliest  member  is  No.  12,  which  is 
a  typical  **  Tan^fra  "  of  iJie  stylistic  phase  that  is  represented  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump 
by  Nos.  19  and  20.  Tlie  folds  fall  simply,  but  they  are  plastically  felt  and  modelled; 
the  base  is  early.  The  piece  can  not  date  much  later  than  ca.  320  B.C. 

With  Nos.  13  and  14.  the  drapery  is  rendered  in  another,  a  monumental  sculp- 
tural style  which,  as  Kleiner  has  already  noted,"  coexisted  in  Athens  with  the  mini- 
ature s(^  which  we  call "  Tanagran."  The  representatives  from  tiie  Altar  Well  are 
t>'pical  and  serve  to  establish  the  style  in  its  setting  in  Athens.  It  differs  from  the 
Tanagran  not  only  in  it^  larpor  and  more  plastic  handling  of  drapery  folds,  but  in 
its  stronger  feeling  for  the  body  beneath,  which  dominates  the  drapery  in  the  old 
classical  manner.  This  effect  is  attained  by  an  intensification  of  fifth-century  tech- 
niques, by  contrasting  hdd  untreated  areas  over  the  structural  volumes  of  flie  bo^ 
with  deeply  shadowed  and  emphatic  folds.  No  longer  is  the  front  of  a  figure  virtually 
flattened  into  one  plane,  but  the  movement  swings  forward  and  sideways  making  free 
use  of  the  third  dimension.  No.  13,  with  its  powerful  left  leg,  its  independent,  flaring 
tubular  fdds,  its  strong  pleat  in  the  himation,  instantly  suggests  not  so  much  terra- 
cotta parallels  ^  as  those  in  major  sculpture.  The  Artemis  Lamaka  and  other  copies 
of  late  fotirth  century  statues  often  ascribed  to  Praxiteles  "  show  these  elements  that 
soon  go  on,  in  early  third  century  statues,  to  develop  simplified  forms.  Since  this 
Style  is  barely  hinted  at  even  on  late  Attic  grave  reliefs,"  which  are  almost  all  in  the 
manner  of  Na  12,  we  must  assume  that  it  developed  after  320  b.c.  and  probably  did 
not  last  long  into  the  third  century. 

No.  14  shows  a  more  advanced  stage,  in  which  tubular  folds,  flaring  a  little 
more  mechanically,  fall  into  groups,  like  musical  phrases.  These  contrast  sharply  with 
the  untreated  plain  surface  of  the  himation  which  hangs  lightly  over  them.  "  Un- 
treated "  is,  however,  not  strictly  a  correct  description,  for,  in  a  raking  fight,  this 
edge  of  himation  can  be  seen  to  yield  sensitively,  if  very  slightly,  to  the  contours  of 
the  sturdy  folds  of  the  chiton  beneath  it.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  first  appearance 
of  transparent  drapery  over  drapery.  This  significant  piece  has  already  been  related 
to  other  examples  of  iu  dass.**  These  highly  organiaed  and  emphaticalfy  treated  folds 
produce  an  entirdy  different  effect  from  the  homogeneous  rhyUun  of  our  Na  12  and 

••Kleiner,  pp.  132  flf. 

*'  KIdiier,  pis  5b.  13d  (KiCiner  dites  pi.  13d  m  die  mid  third  ceatniy,  wtiidi  Mom  m  littk 
late  on  our  evidence). 

•*  E.  g.,  Bieber,  Hatnisiie  Scutptwrt,  figs.  40-42;  cf.  C.  Pkard,  Maimd  fankMofpt  grtegut, 

TV,  2.  p.  3R3,  fig.  168  (Df-:TiPtpr  Grimani), 

••  Diepolder,  Alt.  Grabreltcjs,  pi.  54  shows  an  intimation  of  the  style, 

•*  AJJL,  LIV,  1950,  p.  376,  fig.  7.  I  now  iodine  to  place  fig.  7  eadier  tfna  fig.  0^  tmt  ebvioiidjr 
tfwy  Sfc  not  br  wpaxt  in  date,  althoogh  thqr  rtpraent  diffetcot  styles. 
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of  most  late  fourth  century  figurtnes  **  and  scolpture,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Min- 
tineia  Basis.  Our  No.  15  is  even  more  subtle.  It  has  already  been  likened  to  the  bronze 
Baker  Dancer.**  Every  centimeter  of  the  surface  of  this  piece  bespeaks  thought  and 
sensitive  cue  tn  moddling  whidi  remind  us  of  the  same  delicacy  on  the  drapery 
fragment  from  Group  B  (No.  11).  The  movement  is  not  vertical,  but  it  flares  from 
an  off-center  axis  which  is  set  on  the  deeply  shadowed  right  leg.  The  legs  are,  in  fact, 
not  felt  as  supports,  but  merely  as  hidden  axes  in  the  design.  The  flaring  diagonal 
courses  of  the  main  folds  are  not  firm;  they  bend,  waver,  and  strike  off  in  other 
directions  at  tiie  bottom.  This  liveliness  is  enhanced  by  tiie  variations  in  the  width 
and  character  of  each  fold,  as  they  turn  their  faces  this  way  and  that  so  that  the 
hem  of  the  garment  traces  an  irregular  plan.  The  surface  of  these  box  pleat  folds, 
moreover,  is  covered  with  delicate  nicks  so  that  the  clay  takes  on  the  feeling  of 
textile.  It  is  tragic  that  our  deposit  did  not  contain  more  pieces  of  this  quality.  No.  16 
is  a  mould  in  somewhat  the  same  style. 

The  relative  chronology  of  this  series  of  drajK^i  fragments  seems  dear;  their 
absolute  datinjT  can  be  approximated  from  parallels.  Kleiner,  on  varied  evidence, 
has  placed  the  Tanagras  which  are  closest  to  our  No.  15  after  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.*'  This  seems  reasonable.  Since  our  wdl  was  not  closed  until  the  third  quarter 
of  that  century,  the  latest  fragments  (Nos.  15-16)  were,  most  probably,  made  close 
to  250  B.C.  or  a  shade  thereafter.  We  find  thus  a  reasonable  sequence  for  the  stylistic 
development:  the  simple  T.inagra,  No.  12,  would  then  date  ca.  320  n  r.,  the  sculptural 
No.  13  at  the  turn  oi  the  century,  so  that  the  merging,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  styles  in 
No.  14  would  come  at  ea.  275  b.c.  and  its  enrichment  just  after  the  mid  century 
(Nos.  15-16). 

No.  17  is  sadly  fragmentary.  It  shows  the  lower  part  of  a  woman  wearing  a  thin 
chiton  with  overfold  to  the  thighs,  who  moves  forward  rapidly.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  figure  originally  had  wings  and  could  be  called  a  Nike.  A  little 
of  the  base  is  preserved  to  indicate  that  the  figure  was  not  suspended.  We  had  best 

therefore  call  it  a  Dancer.  The  evolution  of  this  rapidly  moving  type  will  be  discussed 
when  our  first  good  Nike  is  published.  It  suffices  here  to  note  how  the  streaming 
S-folds  that  vividly  traced  this  movement  on  fourth  century  terracottas  have  sub- 
sided and  how  dull  the  slight  fluttermg  of  the  edge  of  the  chiton  appears,  for  instanoe, 
beside  the  rushing  of  skirts  on  examples  from  Group  B  (Nos.  7-9)  or  even  on  the 
following  mould. 

A  finer  treatment  of  a  figure  in  rapid  motion  is  given  by  the  mould,  No.  18.  It 
shows  a  woman  rushing  sideways  in  haste,  the  right  foot  just  visible,  extended  for- 

**  E.  g.,  Kleiner,  pis.  2a.  5.  8a  (Late  fourth  oentuty),  pis.  8b,  9b-c,  10c  (early  third  century). 
'•AJu4..  LIV,  1950,  p.  376. 

•'The  trcatTncnt  of  the  himation  is  comparable  to  tlut  on  the  Leilkoa  TwiaeotiSS,  dated  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  third  century,  Kleiner,  pp.  16  f.,  pL  6a-b. 
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ward  from  the  drapery.  The  pose  is  reminiscent  of  those  of  statues  of  a  running 
Niobidt  but  in  reverse.**  On  oar  moidd,  the  motion  lines  move  more  obliquely  fai 
patterns  no  longer  based  on  the  simple  S«unre,  as  in  Group  B,  No.  7,  for  the  lines 

are  less  systematic  and  more  nen'ous.  We  must  therefore  place  this  mould  slightly 
later  than  that  of  Group  B.  It  seems,  however,  to  retain  far  more  of  the  Classical 
spirit  than  the  mechanical  fragment  just  mentioned  (No.  17). 

FtUMM  FicURBs:  Seatbd^  Dxafbd:  Nos.  1941 

Seated  figures,  though  probably  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Altar  WcO,  are  not 

so  well  preserved.  One  sadly  battered  piece,  No.  19,  belongs  to  the  finest  class  of 
Tanagras.  The  lady  sits  with  her  legs  crossed,  wearing  her  delicate  garments  with  an 
air  of  dignity  and  repose.  This  is  a  more  sophisticated  version  of  the  tiny  mould 
from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (No.  42),  but  not  much  different  in  feeling.  It  probably 
dates  also  in  the  late  fourth  century.  There  are  also  two  very  fragmentary  bits  from 
the  lap  of  seated  figures,  possibly  goddesses;  one,  a  mould  (No.  20),  holds  a  phiale 
and  what  may  well  be  the  head  of  a  lion  cub;  the  other  (No.  21)  holds  a  tympanon. 
These  are  reminiscent  of  the  scrap  (No.  5a)  seen  from  the  right  side  in  the  photograph 
from  die  Demeter  Cistern.  The  tiny  piece.  No.  21,  is  technically  dose  to  Cm-oplasf  s 
Dump  No.  42.  These  both  therefore  probably  survive  from  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century  and  relate  to  the  cult  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  Nothing  can  be  said 
of  their  style. 

Draped  Fragments 

An  unusually  iarj^e  number  of  fragments  from  this  deposit  has  been  left  uncata- 
logued  because  they  are  so  small  and  so  insignihcant  as  to  offer  nothing  whatever  on 
the  plates  of  a  bode  To  the  student,  however,  they  are  tantalising,  for  diey  speak 
of  all  we  miss  in  our  hopelessly  shattered  collections  and  they  give  a  better  basis  for 
generalization.  At  least  it  can  be  said  of  the  drapery  scraps  and  of  the  moulds  for 
drapery  that  the  style  is  consistent.  The  general  tenor  is  quiet;  the  folds  run  their 
courses  evenly,  witii  founded  profiles,  varying  somewhat  in  widdi.  A  few  bits  show 
sl^cht  movement  This  quiet  subsidenoe  of  the  purefy  dassic  tradition  must,  to  judge 
from  the  extremely  worn  state  of  all  these  bits,  belong  to  the  later  years  of  the  fourth 
century.  For  the  swing  toward  new  directions,  we  must  turn  to  the  larger  pieces 
discussed  above. 

The  f rs^;nients  also  show,  lite  a  few  catalogued  pieces,  that  the  scale  of  figures 
varies  considerably.  Most  are  of  the  usual  "Tanagra"  size,  ca.  0.15-0.25  m.  in 
height,  but  certain  scraps  indicate  much  bigger  statu^tes;  e.  g.,  the  fragment  of  a 

«  Bieber,  HOtidslk  Stutplmw,  ti^  264^;  C«t.  TmaeoHas  BrU,  Mm^  1,  pi.  93^  no.  7D9L 
d.  now  1271. 
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right  breast  on  a  scale  of  a  height  of  ca.  0.33  m.  and  an  arm  and  hand  extended 
ChoMiqg  a  phiale?)  of  scale  considerably  larger  still. 

Female  Heads:  Nos.  22-26 

Although  this  group  contains  more  female  heads  than  the  others  we  have  pub- 
li^ed  except  the  Qnoplast's  Dump,  it  gives  us  little  evidence  because  the  features  are 
badly  blurred. 

These  heads  are  commonplace  types  already  recognized  as  normal  in  the  early 
third  century.  No.  22  is  a  long  oval  in  j^hapc ;  the  sober  face  is  much  damaged.  Nos. 
23-24  are  more  childish  in  character ;  they  are  tilted  slightly  upward,  which  gives  them 
aniniation.  The  nedc  of  Na  24  is  bent  sharply  to  the  right,  bat  the  head  is  set  verti- 
cally upon  it,  a  lively,  if  unnatural  position.** 

Tlie  hair  on  these  heads  is  worn  simply  parted,  with  curls  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck  in  a  manner  not  encoimtered  in  our  earlier  groups  or  in  early 
Tanagras.  On  No.  22  a  pair  of  leaves  is  set  at  the  hack  and  two  nwiid  fruits  over 
die  forehead,  such  as  occur  abo  on  early  Tanagras.**  No.  24  wears  a  pkin  wool 
fillet."  No.  23's  fillet  is  pitted,  probably  to  represent  flowers  as  on  No.  27."  The 
size  of  the  wreath  and  the  plastic  treatment  of  the  hair  of  No.  23  indicate  that  it  is 
among  the  most  advanced  pieces  from  the  well.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to 
hanging  curls,  tfiis  giri  wears  a  double  flaring  knot  rising  from  the  crown  behind  the 
wrea^.**  This  is  further  development  of  the  lampadion  coiiTure  often  shown  on 
figures  of  courtesans  or  "  dolls  "  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,'*  which  soon  develops  into 
a  "  bow." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  coiffures  and  these  facial  types  compare  with 
tiieir  oontemporaries  from  other  sites.  They  bear  only  a  general  similarity  to  heads 
from  Chatiiy,  which  seem  to  retain  for  a  long  time  the  fourth  century  canon — the 
larger,  more  piquant  features,  and  simpler  hair  styles."  From  Corinth  come  a 
few  heads  of  the  early  third  century  that  show  the  same  round  face  with  very 
slight  feattires.  naturallstically  rendered  without  any  of  the  emphasis  or  plastic  fedii^ 

**  £.  g.,  other  early  examples,  Kleiner,  pis.  22a,  23a-b  (dated  fourth  to  early  third  centuries), 
a.  A.  W.  Lawrence,  JMji^  XI.  1925.  p.  184, "  a  tridc  of  iSMng  the  head  into  womt  strained  pontiaa 
in  order  to  heighten  the  expression." 

"Kleiner,  pi.  22;  Arch.  Am.,  1954,  col.  280,  fig.  16.  I  plan  to  discuss  the  chronolofy  «f 
«feaths  in  my  forthcoming  study  of  the  terracottas  from  Ilion. 
Thii  ^pe  of  wreath  qtpcars  on  CoropUit's  Dump,  No.  33. 

'■The  earlieat  dated  enunple  known  1o  me  from  dw  Agoia  is  T  1967,  fram  a  nid  fonrdi 
century  cistern,  Dqxnit  O  22: 1.  Httptm,  XI.  1942,  pL  XIII  gfafet  two  examiiks  fram  Hahi 
dated  335-280  B.C. 

"This  coiflure  also  appears  on  an  uncatalogued  larger  fragment  from  thtl  wdl. 
"  £.g..  British  Museum  C  243,  Hesptria,  XXIII,  1954,  p.  90.  pi.  21. 
"  E.  g.,  Sciatbi,  pi.  LXXIII,  which  presents  no  striking  parallels. 
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tint  ^ipean  in  exaniples  from  tint  site  which  are  dated  in  the  later  third  century.'* 
Boeotia,  as  nnght  be  expected*  provides  the  best  paraOds  in  its  diarming  faces  of 

children  with  undifferentiated  features." 

Another  example  (No.  25)  on  a  larger  scale  lies  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
children's  heads.  Wreath,  face  and  curls  have  all  been  cast  in  one  mould,  which  was 
dntl,  ao  that  tfie  features  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  smdl  blurred  eyes  and 
full  checks  are,  however,  not  dissimilar  in  feeling  to  those  of  the  preceding  heads.  A 
tall  top-knot  or  bow  of  hair  has  b<>en  broken  from  the  crowt!.  In  style,  it  resembles 
another  Agora  head,  T2132,  that  was  found  in  a  second  century  context.  Our  piece 
indicates  that  more  ambitious  variants  on  a  scale  of  ca.  0.  J6  m.  were  being  made  at 
a  time  when  smaller  figures  were  the  norm.  Its  chunsy  style  seems  also  out  of  key 
with  that  of  the  other  heads  and  bits  of  drapery  from  this  wdL  In  sfyle  this  bead  is 
close  to  that  of  a  dancer  from  Corinth." 

The  delicate  mould  of  a  head  (No.  26),  with  its  sharp  tiny  features  in  an  oval 
face  beneath  a  wreath  of  leaves,  is  typically  "  Tanagran.'*  The  back  was  made  in  a 
separate  mould.  Many  delicate  heads  of  the  late  fourth  century  resemble  it,  not  only 
in  the  jiiqtnnt  features,  but  in  the  slightly  tipped  carriage  of  the  head  on  a  long  neck, 
with  its  dowiicasi  glance  and  hint  of  a  smile."  This  is  the  "  Tanagra  "  style  par 
excellence  and  here  again  we  find  that  a  mould  was  made  in  Athens. 

AcTOKs' Heads:  Nos.  27*28 

The  two  actors'  heads  are  good  examples  on  a  larger  scale  and  of  more  varied 

nature  than  those  from  the  Cornplast's  Diunp.""  No.  27  is  thrust  forward  in  inf]uiry. 
wearing  a  wedge-beard  and  stippled  wreath.  This  type  is  close  to  that  of  moulds  which 
were  found  in  Corinth  in  deposits  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.*' 
Wd»ter  dassifies**  the  type  as  that  of  an  ddeiiy  and ''rather  embittered '*niaa  This 
fdlow  wearing  a  banqoet-wreatii  is  undoubtedly  a  free-man,  animatedly  discussing 

some  plot  or  secret. 

The  other  head  (No.  28)  is  more  unusual.  It  is  bald,  wearing  a  Dionysiac  wreath 
of  leaves  and  a  flowing  beard  which  was  apparently  made  by  adding  long  locks  to  a 

»  E.  g.,  Corittth,  XII,  pL  21.  No.  247.  pi.  31,  No.  35S ;  cf.  pL  31.  No.  353  (late  third  oeatuiy). 
pi.  32.  No.  357  (ra.  250  b.c.). 

'^E.g.,  from  Hatae,  Hespcria.  XI,  1942,  pi.  XXTT,  V-h-2  ;  pi.  XXIV,  vatiOttS  examples 
335-280  B.C.)  ;  from  Boeotia,  Sievcking,  Loeb  Collection,  I,  pi.  63. 
'•Corinth,  XII, pt.  21,  No.  248  (third  century  B.C.). 

'T.^  .  Tanagns:  Met.  Mua.  06.1113.  Hesferia,  XXI.  1952,  pi.  34;  Kleiner,  pis.  5b.  lid; 

grave  relief.s:  Diepolder,  Att.  GnAreKefs,  pis.  51,  2,  52,  1. 
•»Cf.  Hesferia.  XXT.  1952,  p.  143. 
"  CoriHth.  XV,  i,  pi.  35.  Nos.  43^. 

-Cntk  rAMArtf  ProduetioH,  London.  1956.  pp.  631. 119,  pi.  11,  c.  Cf.  Agoia  T  2065  fran 
a  di^osk  of  the  late  iburtfi  to  early  third  century. 
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mould  that  originally  showed  a  rounded  "  megaphone  "  mouth."  The  eyes  are  small 

and  deepset.  This  is  the  typical  head  of  the  Grand  Old  Man,  I'apjio^ilenos,  who  often 
carries  the  child  Dionysos.**  Our  head,  with  counterparts  from  ("ririnth  and  Pcrga- 
mon,"  is  an  early  and  lively  variant  of  a  type  that  becomes  very  popular  in  later  days. 
Our  heads  presmnalily  were  made  during  the  years  around  300  b.c.  or  a  Itt^  later. 

Masks:  Nos.29^ 

The  large  female  face  (No.  29)  most  probably  comes  from  a  mask,  although  it 
might  derive  from  a  bust  of  the  type  found  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump."  The  face  is 
that  of  a  sober  young  woman,  with  large  eyqs,  of  which  the  upper  lid  is  clearly 
accented,  twt  the  eyeballs  are  not  pierced.  The  general  type  may  be  likened  to  several 
theatrical  masks  from  South  Italy.*'  The  closest  parallel,  however,  is  an  example 
from  Corinth,"  which  has  much  the  same  sober  expression  as  ours  and  also  dates  in 
the  early  third  century.  These  are  both  a  little  later  than  the  fine  but  peculiar  mask 
from  the  Hedgehog  Well  of  co.  320 b.c.**  The  exact  significance  of  these  votive  masks 
is  unoertam.  They  may  represent  theatrical  masks,  like  those  painted  on  Gnathia 
vases,**  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain  when  the  mouth  and  eyes  are  closed.  The 
maricedly  triangular  forehead,  the  large  eyes  and  the  bowed  mouth  all  suggest  that 
our  piece  was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  In  these  details  and 
particularly  in  the  broad  surfaces  and  shallow  set  eyes,  it  finds  itseif  more  at  home 
among  works  of  the  Praxitelcian  circle,  such  as  the  formal  copies  of  the  Knidian 
Aphrodite  or  Apollo  Lykeios,  than  with  those  of  the  later  Praxitekian  School,  such 
as  the  heads  from  Kos,*' 

In  the  bottom  of  our  well,  that  is  in  the  deposit  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  third 
oentmy,  was  found  another  mask  fragment.  No.  80.  A  dose  paraUd  (T  88,  PL  29) 
comes  from  a  context  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  Both  resemble  a 
complete  mask  in  Berlin  whidi  rqiresents  an  Oriental  potentate  in  the  Persian  tiara.** 

"  Other  examples  will  be  published  in  the  Agora  Cataolgue  of  Terracottas.  Professor  Harald 
Ingholt  refers  me  to  R.  E.  M.  Wheder,  Antiquity,  XXIII,  1949,  p.  11.  pi.  VII,  for  amilar  practkes 
in  maldngr  Indian  Btuccoes.  Miss  Grand  joum  reports  tiie  same  tecfini^iiM  for  lamp  inoiifcb. 

•*  TK  II,  pp.  400  ff.  E.g.,  Bicbcr,  Denkmdlcr  sum  Theatcrwcsen,  pis.  88,  89,  94. 

"  Corinth,  XII,  pi.  30,  No.  333 ;  Pergamon,  I,  p.  259,  No.  12.  A  close  parallel  is  exhibited  in 
the  Tarcntine  Museum. 

-Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  pi.  39,  No.  51 ;  OlytUkus.  XIV,  pL  140. 

•»  E.  g.,  Libertini,  Centuripe.  pi.  XXXVI,  3-5. 

"  Corinth,  XII,  pi.  24.  No.  290. 

*'Hesftria,  XXIII,  1954.  pi.  19,  No.  10. 

••Webster,  Gtttk  Thtntre  Production,  pi.  11,  a,  b,  d. 

'*Bi''l>«'r,  Hellenistic  Sculpture,  figs.  17-25  compared  with  figs.  33fl. 
T  88  from  Deposit  H  6 : 9.  P.  H.  0.067  m.  Berlin  mask,  Bieber,  DenkmSler,  pi.  65,  1  (less 
delicately  modelled).  Cf.  Pergamon,  I,  p.  261,  No.  18  (Hcrakles).  Weak  late  echoes  of  fUs 
have  beoa  found  in  Corinth,  Coritith,  XII,  pL  41,  Nos.  443-444  (first  centuiy  aj>.). 
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All  these  examples  show  a  powerful,  bearded  face  with  large  aquiline  nose  ending  in 
a  projecting  tip,  staring  eyes,  and  sharply  arched  brows  beneath  a  furrowed  forefaead. 
This  is  the  mask  of  the  Great  King  or  potentate,  of  Oedipus  or  Darius.**  A  fine 
terracotta  (T  862.  PI.  29)  representing  such  a  personage  at  a  dramatic  moment  of 
tragedy  was  found  in  an  Agora  context  of  the  mid  third  century.**  These  Agora 
pieces  vivify  the  stock  type  of  the  earlier  fourth  century  as  seen  at  Olynthos.**  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  same  Persian  head  with  Uie  same  long-tipped  haoiced 
nose  appears  on  coins  showing  Persian  satraps.** 

A  few  other  scraps  of  laiger  masks  or  protomes  were  found,  but  are  not  worth 
cataloguing. 

Animals:  Nos.  31-32 

Although  the  mould,  No.  31,  is  worn,  the  impression  shows  the  sensitively 
modeOed  head  and  dewlap  of  a  bull  with  curls  on  its  fordiead,  a  mikl,  round  eye, 
and  a  soft  muzzle.  In  feeling,  however,  and  presumably  in  date,  it  is  doser  to  the 

calf  from  the  Coroplast's  Dump  (No  37).  Only  a  few  such  fine  terracottas  of  btills 
survive,  of  which  the  most  impressive  and  ambitious  comes  from  Priene.*'  The 
technique  and  style  of  our  mould  belong  to  the  late  fourth  century. 

Anodier  mould,  No.  32,  represents  the  neck  of  a  shaggy  animal.  The  fleece, 
which  is  shown  in  long,  thin  tufts,  too  flat  for  those  of  a  sheep,  and  the  hanging  hair 
at  the  right  of  the  positive  both  suggest  that  the  animal  was  a  goat,  like  those  ridden 
by  children.  These  types  appear  both  as  hgurines  and  as  plastic  lekythoi.** 

MiscBLLANBoiTs  Objbcts:  Nos.  88-37 

A  fragmentary  miniature  altar  or  arula  (No.  33)  is  the  most  unusual  and 

striking  object  found  in  this  deposit  and  therefore  has  been  selected  to  designate  the 
well  as  the  "  Altar  Well."  It  is  made  of  Corinthian  clay."  Recently  a  small  group  of 
these  anUae  has  been  discovered  at  Corinth  '**  and  a  not  dissimilar  but  much  later 
example  from  Italy  may  also  have  come  from  there.***  The  development  of  our  tjrpe, 

••Cf.  the  types  in  A.  Alfoldi,  Studies  in  Honor  of  A.  M.  Friend,  pis.  IV-VII  (but  nooc  has 
the  aquiline  nose  ) . 

••T  862  from  Deposit  E  14: 1  (cf.  note  15),  P.H.  0.08 m. 
E.  g..  Olynthus,  IV,  pi.  43.  No.  390. 

••Cf.  Bifl)er,  Hellcmstic  Siu!l-!urf.  fi^'s.  243,  247.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Harriaoa.  Even  on  the  reliefs  frcnn  Persepolis  the  Persians  have  large  noses  with  accented  curve. 

■•E.  g.,  TK  II,  p.  304.  4.  p.  305.  8.  9. 

I  was  supported  in  my  ascription  of  the  clay  by  the  late  Mrs.  Still  well. 
O.  Bmneer.  "  The  Corinthian  Altar  Painter,"  Hesperia  XVI.  1947,  pp.  214  ff.;  "  Terracotta 
Altars  from  Corinth.  "  Hesperia,  XIX.  1950.  pp.  370  S.;  CornUh,  XII,  pp.  IJOf.,  pL  65;  Cormtk, 
XV,  ii.pp.272f..pl.S9. 

•»>  M  A.A.R..  IT.  1918^  pL  19,  c  Full  bibliognqihy  oo  mutat,  C  G.  Yavis,  Greek  AkmVt  SL 
Louis,  1949.  pp.  171  &. 
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which  bore  crown  and  base  mouldings  with  Lesbian  leaf  ornament,  can  be  traced 
from  the  early  through  the  late  fifth  century  b.c.'**  The  leaf  g^rows  wider  with  time 
and  the  area  between  is  treated  as  a  marked  loop  with  sharp  tongues  in  the  inter- 
stices. Our  piece  most  dosdy  resemUes  the  fifth  century  example  from  the  Corin- 
tfaian  Kerameikos,*"  but  probably  itself  dates  in  the  early  fourth  century.***  The 
traces  of  a  horse  in  relief  prancing  to  the  left  suggest  that  the  subject  was  a  horseman, 
a  descendant  of  the  riders  on  the  early  fifth  century  arulae.^"  Probably  these  altars 
were  used  in  tiie  senrioe  of  a  hero  cult,  of  wM^  many  traces  survive  from  tiie 
Girinthian  Agora.***  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  our  fragment  travelled 
to  Athens  in  the  hands  of  the  pious  or  merely  in  the  role  of  a  souvenir. 

Another  architectural  votive  is  No.  34,  s  miniature  fluted  column  with  a  flattened 
echinos  capital.  The  possible  uses  for  such  columns  have  been  discussed  previously.*"' 

The  wheel  fragment,  No.  35,  is  unusual  at  this  period.  Solid  clay  wheels  occur 
for  the  numerous  early  diariots  and  carri^nes,***  but  hy  the  fourtii  century  the 
subject  has  apparently  died  out  of  the  terracotta  repertory.  Yet  this  qwcimen  must 
belong  to  that  date,  because  it  shows  the  typical  four  spokes  and  narrow  rim  char- 
acteristic of  that  period.***  We  may  suppose  that  this  piece  was  intended  as  a  votive 
of  die  type  very  common  in  metal  and  shown  hanging  as  a  symbol  on  fourUi 
century  vases.*" 

The  little  object,  Na  36,  with  gable  ends  and  on  small  feet  represents  one  of 
those  jewel-boxes  that  appear  in  the  hands  of  lovely  ladies  on  Kertch  vases.'"  A  tiny 
figure  is  painted  on  the  end  of  a  similar  miniature  chest  which  is  carried  by  an 
attendant  on  a  tooib  painting  at  Kaaanlik  in  Bu^ria.**"  No.  3€  draws  an  attadiment 
at  its  back  for  its  use  as  an  adjunct  for  a  freestanding  figurine  or  possibly  a  plastic 
lekydxM. 

The  evder  would  seem  to  be:  Hesperia,  XVI.  1947.  pb.  L,  5  and  LII,  1 ;  Cormth.  XV,  a, 
pi.  59,  No.  65;  Hetperia  VT,  1937,  p  313,  No  239,  figs.  43,  44.  Another  unpublished  AgOTS 
fragment  (T  2146)  from  Deposit  C  18:  11,  an  early  fifth  century  context,  confirms  this  sequence. 
'"Corinth,  XV,  ii,  pi.  59,  No.  65. 

I  owe  this  cfanmokifjr  to  Miss  Luqr  Shoe,  who,  however,  warns  against  attempting  to  date 
temeotta  mocdd&igi  to  doteljr  as  it  potdUe  wMi  ttaae. 

>••  a.  Hesperia,  XVI.  1947,  pL  LII.  1  and  the  honeoMm  ptaquet  of  bter  date,  HuptHa^  XI, 
1942.  p.  111.  fig.  3. 

"^Ibid.,  pp.  105  ff  and  O.  Broneer,  "  Hero  Cults  in  the  Corinthian  AgOfa,"         fp.  128ff. 

Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  p.  151,  No.  69;  XXIII,  1954,  p.  82,  No.  12. 

Corinth.  XV.  ii.  pp.  198  ff. 

Delos.  XVIII,  pp.  343  f. 
»»•  Dilos,  op.  cit.,  pis.  XCVII,  864  etc;  cf.  Olyntkus,  X,  pp.  512  f.  with  full  bibliography. 
">  B.  g.  C.  W.  Luittingh  Sdieuiteer,  GrMueke  CemmMi,  Rotterdam.  1936.  pi.  XL,  fig.  1 14. 

K  Schefold,  Untersuehuntjen  eu  den  kertscher  Vasen,  Berlin  and  Leipzij^;,  1934,        16,  50- 
Cf.  also  R.  Pagenstccher,  Expedition  Ernst  von  Sieglin,  III,  2,  Leipzig,  1913,  pi.  XVIL 

V.  Micoff.  U  tombtw  mitiqM  frit  d*  KaaaMk,  Sofia.  1954,  pi.  XXXII. 
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Bases:  Nos.  37-39 

Fragments  of  bases  of  three  types  show  the  range  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries  B.C.  No.  37  is  a  block  with  an  accented  lower  mouidii^;  this 
appears  to  be  a  fourdi  century  variant  of  the  plain  Mock  base  tbat  prevafled  ia  the 
fifth  century."*  Another  more  elaborate  variant  is  the  stepped  base  No.  38,  not  just 
a  single  small  block  set  on  a  plinth,  as  in  the  Coroplast's  Dtimp  (No.  83),  but  an 
elaborately  grooved  creation."'  These  elaborations  of  sculptural  bases  yield  in  popu- 
larity to  the  flat  plinth  base  of  Tanagra  fashion,  of  which  No.  39  is  a  good  example, 
alibong^  rare  in  having  blade  ^aze  painted  along  its  edges.  This  feature  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  intended  for  a  plastic  lekythos.  The  flat  plinth  base  obviously 
was  copied  from  the  form  employed  for  small  met.-il  statuettes  and  IS  another  indication 
of  the  influence  of  bronze  work  on  terracottas  at  this  period. 

Plastic  Applied  Rbubfs:  Nos.  40-43 

Several  fragments  in  this  group  derive  from  a  small  dass  of  reliefs  that  were 
applied  to  the  surface  of  vases,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  plastic  lekythos, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  body  of  the  vase.  These  reliefs  were  made  into 
shallow  plaquettes  by  the  use  of  a  mould  and  much  additional  hand  modelling  and 
retoudiing.  No.  40  shows  a  back  that  must  have  been  attached  to  a  curved  surface 
which  bom  blade  glaze.  Nos.  41  and  42  are  also  thin;  their  backs  broke  away  dean 
from  the  background.  These  reliefs  wore  not  o-lazed.  but  treated  like  those  on  Iclcvthoi 
with  attached  reliefs,"*  slipped  with  white  and  touched  with  malt  colors  Gilijinjr  was 
also  used  on  No.  42,  on  the  necklace  and  on  the  object  held  in  the  hand.  Our  figures 
are  much  larger  than  the  plaquettes  taken  from  metal  prototypes  that  decorate  later 
rdkf  vases."^  Thejr  bdong  to  a  peculiar  class  of  hires  ganakos  of  which  numerous 
other  examples  have  recently  been  found  in  the  excavations  of  M.  MeUades  on  the 
South  Slope  of  the  Acropolis."* 

The  style  of  No.  40  fe  unusual  The  head  is  carried  on  a  tilted  long  neck  like 
that  of  No.  27,  but  die  features  are  different  The  head  is  egg-shaped;  the  forehead 
is  domed,  the  cheeks  full,  and  the  lar^^e  eyes  with  markedly  curving,  wide-open  lids 
are  shallow.  The  lids  do  not  meet  at  the  inner  corners.  The  mouth  is  smaller  than 
on  the  head  from  the  Demeter  Cistern  (No.  7)  that  might  otherwise  be  compared 

"«  Htaperia,  XI.  1942.  jil.  XXI.  V-«-3  (early  fourth  centuiy) ;  Sievekmg.  Svmmhmg  Loeb,  I. 

pi.  44. 

Ibid.,  pi.  60. 

"*  £.g.  Handbook  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  1953,  pi.  95  d,  f;  Lunsingh  Scheurleer,  op.  cH^ 
pL  XLIX.  Nos.  142.144. 

"»H.  A.  Thompson,  Hesperit,  III,  1934,  pp.  423ff. 
I.  Mdiades,  IIpMm<£.  1957,  p^  51. 
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wiUiNa40.  Thoogfa  tlw  tipper  lip  is  wider  tliantlie  nostrils,  fhekiwerl^ki^^ 

and  pouts  forward,  set  off  by  a  groove  beneath  it.  The  chin  is  also  set  off,  jutting  firmly 
forward,  with  a  dimple  set  into  it.  This  is  our  first  instance  of  the  dimple  that  becomes 
very  popular  during  the  third  century.""  This  facial  type  is  so  carefully  rendered  and 
so  distinctive  that  it  can  be  compared  with  coins  and  with  metal  and  stone  prototypes, 
such  as  a  head  of  Arsinoe  II,  dated  ca.  270  b.c.'**  This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  high 
ijirdintj,  the  impressionistic  treatment  of  the  drapery,  and  the  dress  with  its  plunging 
deep-V  neckline.  The  condition  of  this  fragment  also  tends  to  suggest  that  it  is  among 
the  latest  in  our  group,  probaUy  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  third  century. 

The  deep-V  neddine  is  a  fashion  that  often  appears  on  Hdlenistic  figurines, 
though  rarely  in  other  media.  At  all  periods,  of  course,  the  neckline  often  droops 
between  its  fastening  on  the  shoulders  into  a  V-shaped  fold.  But  this  type  of  plunging 
V-neck  is  evidently  cut  low  deliberately  and  appears  only  on  the  sleeveless,  narrow 
Hdlenistic  garments.  Sometimes  the  point  reaches  almost  to  the  girdle.  TMs  deep 
V  appears  often  on  the  upper  garment  or  "  peplos  "  when  it  is  worn  over  a  chiton 
and  often  on  the  chiton  when  it  alone  is  worn,'"  The  single  chiton  began  to  work  its 
way  back  into  favor  during  the  third  century.  It  is  sometimes  heavy  and  sometimes 
of  thin,  clinging  material,  presumably  linen.  This  is  an  interesting  variation  from 
tiie  muffling  that  was  in  general  most  popular  at  this  period.*** 

Rizzo,  in  discussing  two  punted  portraits  from  Centuripe  that  wear  this  garment 
and  date  in  the  third  century  b  c  ,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  cannot  be  the 
classic  chiton.  It  is  obviously  narrow  and  draws  up  to  the  back  of  the  neck  in  such  a 
way  as  to  showtiiat  it  was  composed  of  two  narrow  lengths  sewn  together  down  tin 
center."*  The  later  examples  are  much  tighter  than  the  earlier.'-*  Still  later,  decorative 
borders  are  woven  along  the  edge  of  the  neck  on  the  selvedge  and  joined  dou  n  the 
center  of  the  front  to  form  a  wide  band  "°  called  mpwfinq.  This  decoration  derives 

»•  A.  W.  Lawrence,  J.E.A.,  XI,  1925.  pp.  182,  184.  Of.  Rostovtzcff,  Social  and  Economic 
History  of  tht  HelUnistic  WorU,  I,  pi.  XX  (late  fourth  century) ;  BSui.,  XXXIX,  193&-39,  pi.  20, 
No.  SB  (late  fourth  centary).  d.  A.  Weafliolin,  Ttmpks  of  SoH,  Stodchdm,  1936,  pis.  Ill,  IV, 
No.  438  (early  third  century).  The  jaltdng  dott  appears  fint  CO  ooios  of  Bereoike  I  (Bidier, 
Hellenistic  Sculpture,  figs.  306-307). 

'^AJ.A.,  LIX,  1955,  pp.  199 flF.,  pL  54.  CL  Zudmer,  Kla^spitga,  KS  104.  pp.  71,  73, 
6g.  36  (ca.  300  B.C.). 

See  above  note  40. 

A  good  example  from  the  Agora  (T  139,  AJJi,,  XXXVI,  1933;  p.  389,  Bg,  8)  owes  its  tOO 
early  dating  to  lack  <k  recognition  of  this  gamient 

*M  A.  Rino,  MonumtiOi  iOla  Pklma  anKca:  Cn^htripae,  I,  p.  31,  pis.  A,  B. 

'**  E.  g.,  H.  B.  Walters,  Catalogue  of  Terracottas  in  British  Museum,  C522,  pL  XXXV;  BofCPH 
Myrinas,  No.  89.  Cf.  Bicter,  Grieckische  Kleidung,  p.  20,  pi.  XIII. 

•»»E.g.,  Libertini,  Centuripe,  pi.  XX,  3,  XXIX,  3;  Priene,  p.  354,  fig.  428.  For  fine  metal 
examples,  P.  Amandty,  C<^ctim  Stathatos,  Bijoux  MfifMX,  StrastMnirg,  1953,  pis.  XXXVIII  ff., 
Nca.  234-235,  and  pandieb  there  dttd. 
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from  Hittite  and  Persian  garments,  but  is  not  applied  to  the  de^V  neck  until  late 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  times.'" 

The  origin  of  this  narrow  garment  is  obviously  Egyptian.  A  tight-fitting  chiton 
with  a  deqi-V  nedc  radiii^  ahnost  to  the  waist  is  wdl'kiicnmi  on  Egyptian  moim- 

ments  from  early  times;  it  continued  on  indefinitely,  as  on  the  reliefs  of  Nefer- 
Sechem-Psamtik  from  a  period  when  the  Greeks  could  obviously  have  been  influenced 
by  it."'  When  the  Greeks  settled  in  Alexandria,  they  presumably  used  the  Egyptian 
native  linen  to  niakethdrdothes  and  as  it  was  wQivenmiuimwlm  the  Egyptian 
type  of  neck  and  tight  chiton  would  naturally  develop,  even  if  it  never  reached  so 
tight  a  form  as  the  Egyptian  (or  as  artistic  convention  so  represents  it).  The  earliest 
dated  Greek  example  known  to  me  appears  on  a  jug  showing  Arsinoe  II,  which 
dates  275-270  b.c***  A  good  many  examples  appear  in  Alexandrian  cemeteries."* 
They  come  also  from  South  Italy,"*  from  the  chamber  tomb  at  Eretria,  noted  by 
Klehier  as  typkafly  Alexandrian,'"  and  even  from  Tanagra>'*  This  same  fashion 
occurs  on  many  pieces  from  Ilion,  Myrina,  Kharayeb  in  Syria,  Tarsus,  Seleucia  and 
in  an  ever-widening  circle  into  Roman  times.'"  It  is  rare,  however,  on  marble  statues, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  examples  are  the  Niobids.***  Like  many  otfier  AlexaH' 
drian  fashions,  it  spread,  prohably  soon  after  the  Greeks  setded  in  E^ypt,*"  all  over 
the  classical  worid. 

Boston  Myrinas.  No.  1 ;  IMonna,  VAnHqmtf  dassiqw,  XIX,  1950,  pp.  53 1,  pL  IV  dimsMs 
die  oriental  origin  of  the  garment  on  an  image  of  a  goddess. 

***  Encyclopedie  pkotographique  de  Vart,  L*  Musie  de  Coire,  1949,  fig.  191. 

Juj?  bearing  both  name  and  relief:  H.  B.  Walters.  CatiiUnjuf  of  Rtimaii  Pottery  in  the 
British  Museum,  pi.  V,  K77  (note  that  this  jug  is  erroneously  labelled  K76  on  the  plate).  Sevend 
otfwr  fragmenluy  rdklB  so  doa^  leaemble  dib  as  to  mqHx  that  tfaqr  npnami  Atinrnti  e.f. 
D.  K.  Hill,  Rev.  Arth^Xlll,  1954,  p.  45.  fif.  1.  I  hope  to  be  aUe  to  make  a  ooiptts  of  these  jugs 
inaqwcial  study 

»»Froin  (  1  11  .  Breccia,  Sciatbi,  pis.  LXII,  156,  LXVI,  172,  174,  LXX,  188  etc.  (but  not  of 
die  very  earliest  style,  as  on  pL  UCV,  169, 171) ;  Breccia,  Mout^  I,  pis.  O.  XLVII.  4.  From  Hadta: 
iWrf.,  pi.  LIII.  5.  No.  117). 

T  evi.  Terrecotte  di  Napoli,  pi.  II,  2  (Canosa)  and  examples  in  the  Museum  of  Tarcntum. 

»*•  Kleiner,  p.  20,  illustrated,  H.  N.  Fowler  atid  J.  R.  Wheeler,  Greek  Archaeology,  New 
Yuck.  1909.  p.  318.  fig.  237. 

"*  At  least  listed  as  "  Tanagra,"  TK  II,  p.  14,  5,  p.  60,  1,  p.  71,  2,  3. 

Ilion :  on  figures  of  Kybele,  an  hetaini  and  worshipper  to  be  published  in  my  forthcoming 
volume  on  the  terracottas  from  Ilion.  Myrina:  TK  II,  o-  >,  fi;  Boston  Myrinas,  Xos.  89-90; 
Nic^  pi.  I.  1,  5,  pi.  IX,  2  (Bust),  pi.  XXIV,  2.  Kharayeb:  M.  Cbehab.  Us  TerrecuUes  de 
Khanytb.  Paris,  1953^,  pis.  XLIV,  2,  LI,  5.  Tarsus:  H.  GoMnu,  Tanas,  I,  No.  182. 20S  (7). 
Sdeucia :  W.  Van  Ingen,  Terracottas  from  Seleucia,  p.  34. 

*•*  Bieber.  Griechische  Kleidung,  pis.  X,  1,  XXV,  1. 

'**  Negative  evidence  also  Supports  this  dating,  for  the  V<4iecked  cliit  n  alone  does  not  appear 
on  Attic  grave  rdieis  or  brooie  mirror  reliefs  (except  Zucfaner,  KJi^pspiegel,  p.  40,  fig.  18.  KS  52. 
dated  CO,  300  »iC.).  It  it  aignificant  that  die  ooiiis  of  Bemiitt  I  abow  ckaily  a  raond  neddiae, 
dioie  of  Arainoe  II  a  pointed  oeddiQe.  Cf.  Bieber,  HtOtaisHe  Scal^,  figs.  306^  30B. 
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Though  No.  41  has  suffered  badly  with  time,  it  still  shows  delicate  modeiling 
of  the  body  and  hand  and  fine  folds  of  drapery.  The  touches  of  gold  on  necklace  and 
bracelet  speak  for  its  high  quality.  The  back  is  smooth  and  flat,  clearly  made  for 
■ttadunent  We  can  aMome,  therefore,  that  it  also  was  intended  for  a  rdief  vue  €i 
a  smaller  scale  and  more  conventional  shape  than  No.  40.  Presumably  the  fig\ire  was 
seated,  holding  a  gilded  alabastron  or  ornament.  A  plastic  lekythos  of  conventional 
form  gives  tis  the  closest  parallel  for  the  type — ^Aphrodite,  seated  beside  a  nnser, 

holding  a  jcwcl-box,  and  accompanied  hy  one  standing  and  one  floating  Eros.'** 
Our  piece  surely  represents  Aphrodite  in  a  slightly  different  pose.  It  seems  to  show 
the  prototype  of  what  later  beoune  a  baroque  composition. 

Another  fragment,  No.  42,  appears  also  to  belong  to  this  class.  It  represents  a 
childish  naked  Eros,  numiitg  or  flyii^  upward  toward  his  right  with  arms  extended. 
He  rantnda  ns  of  the  little  Eros  perched  on  a  stde  from  Group  B  (No.  4),  but  he  hi 
an  older  boy  and  his  slim,  hard  body  is  much  more  like  that  of  the  Eros  mould  from 
the  Coroplast's  Dump  (No.  11).  This  similarity  suggests  a  fourth  century  date. 
Since  another  dose  parallel  comes  from  Halai,  dating  ca.  335-280  b.c.,'"  we  can  safely 
ptaioe  our  piece  in  the  later  years  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fact  that  the  figure  is 
only  a  thin  plaquette  with  a  flat  back,  like  that  of  the  preceding  piece,  implies  that  it 
also  comes  from  a  relief  vase  of  a  composition  dealing  with  Aphrodite  and  Eros;  it 
ia  however  loo  targe  to  fit  onr  Na  4L 

One  more  fragment,  No  43,  seems  to  have  been  made  for  attachment  to  a  vase. 
This  is  a  small  colonnaded  structure.  It  is  finished  behind  for  attachment  in  such  a 
way  that  four  cdamns  appear  on  the  front  and  one  on  the  return  at  the  spectator's 
left.  The  colonnade  was  therefore  intended  to  project  from  the  background.  Its  hori- 
zontal top  with  corner  akroterion  suggests  identification  as  an  altar,  such  as  occas- 
iooally  occitrs  as  a  background  for  dancers."*  The  fact  that  this  piece  bean  no  trace 
of  breakage  froto  the  Indcground  suggests  that  it  was  never  actuaOy  used. 

Conclusions 

The  preponderance  of  figurines  from  the  Altar  Well,  like  those  from  Group  B, 
ooDcerns  subjects  drawn  from  daily  life.  Even  the  few  figures  of  the  deities,  Aphro- 
dite (Nos.  7-8)  and  Eros  (Nos.  2,  42)  are  so  conventional  that  they  seem  to  have 
lost  their  religious  feeling  and  to  have  become  decorative  motifs.  The  two  small 
fragments  which  seem  to  represent  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  holding  her  phiale  (Nos. 
20^1)  are,  however,  true  votive  types,  which  are  coooemed  with  a  ctilt  that  was 

■••  TK  II,  p.  iw.  4  ^  Knoblauch,  Arch.  An=  .  Liii.  1 938* p. 347. fig. 5  (fa Beftis).  H.0J6nk 

The  scale  of  this  vase  is  snmllcr  than  that  of  our  ira^cnt. 
«"H»$p*ria,  XI,  1942,  p.  409,  pi.  XXII,  V-h-2. 

"•/Vtew,  p.  m  fig.  4^;  cf.  fis-  ^1;  TK  n.  p.  143^  6. 
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apparently  gaining  force  at  this  time.  The  little  arula,  presumably  used  for  a  pinch 
of  incense  in  some  tiny  house  shrine  or  niche,  also  bears  witness  to  the  importance  of 
domestic  colts.  We  find  this  group,  therefore,  an  admirably  representative  selection 
to  illustrate  the  interests  of  ordinary  dttMOS  during  the  earliest  phase  of  the  Hellen- 
istic period.  It  shows  primarily  a  preocaipation  with  quiet  subject.^  of  the  world  of 
manners  but  also  a  growing  intereiit  in  the  world  of  major  arts,  now  being  imitated 
in  ches^  materials  for  the  delectation  of  the  humblest  dtiaens,  and  with  jost  a  hint 
of  the  penetration  of  Oriental  cults  into  their  homes. 

Stylistically,  the  figurines  from  this  well  show  wide  variations,  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  Dr.  Edwards'  cuiumeut  on  the  wide  range  covered  by  the  pottery  from 
the  final  filling. His  analysis.  "  a  little  of  the  fifth  century,  a  very  larjje  proportion 
of  the  fourth  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  third  century,"  in  general  diagnoses 
the  proportions  of  dataUe  ecMropilastie  material  from  this  wdl. 

The  earliest  fragment,  possibly  of  the  late  fifth,  probably  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  little  arula  ( No.  33).  Several  pieces,  on  analogy  with  material 
from  die  Coroplast's  Dump,  appear  to  bdong  in  the  third  quarter  of  that  century: 
the  little  "  Tanagra  "  (No.  12)  and  the  two  scraps  of  Cybele  type  (Nos.  20,  21). 
Many  others  fall,  so  far  as  evidence  is  available,  into  the  latter  part  of  that  period 
or  in  the  last  quarter:  several  draped  female  types  (Nos.  10,  13,  18,  19)  and  two 
heads  (26,  29),  animal  figures  (Nos.  31,  32)  and  plastic  reliefs  (Nos.  41,  42).  In 
this  period,  around  .100  B.C.  and  probably  a  little  after  it,  the  largest  number  of  pieces 
of  which  the  style  is  clear  enough  to  be  analysed  appears  to  belong.  Among  them  we 
note  most  of  die  ordinary,  rather  unimaginative  types:  the  male  torso  (No.  1), 
draped  females  (Noa.  14,  17),  female  heads  (Nos.  22-25),  actors'  heads  (Nos.  27, 
28),  and  the  one  fragment  from  the  lowest  deposit,  the  tragic  mask  (No.  30).  This, 
from  its  context,  eamot  have  been  made  later  tiian  dw  first  quarter  of  the  third 
century,  but  its  paraOds,  which  have  been  analysed  above,*^  suggest  that  it  may  well 
be  a  trifle  earlier. 

It  is  interesting  and  possibly  significant  for  the  history  of  sculpture  tint  the 
most  original,  most  ambitious  and  artistically  attractive  qiedmens  all  appear  to  date 
later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  ccnturj-.  The  well-modelled  torso  of  the  little 
Eros  (No.  2),  the  Aphrodites  (Nos.  7,  8),  and  the  more  subtly  modelled  draped 
female  figures  (Nos.  9,  11,  14,  40)  all  indicate  a  new  phase  in  coroplastic  Style. 
These  are,  if  not  direct  imitations  of  bronzes,  at  least  nirylelled  in  the  manner  of 
sculpture.  They  are  small,  clieap  works  of  art  rather  than  votives.  Conventional 
pieces  continued,  of  course,  to  be  made,  among  them  ordinary  figures  of  women  and 
men,  which  we  have  for  various  reasons  attribtited  to  the  previous  quarter  century. 
But  owing  to  their  traditional  types  they  cannot  be  closely  dated  We  have  suggested 

See  aboTC  pp.  127-128.  '**See  above  pp.  141-142. 
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that  the  male  head  (No.  26)  is  the  latest  of  these,  and  other  fragments,  such  as  the 
boot  from  a  Dionysiac  floating  figure  (No.  4),  presumably  also  belong  in  the  second 
quarter  oi  the  century.  To  the  period  just  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  our 
wdl  was  sealed,  we  have  tentativdy  assigned  only  two  pieces — ^the  draped  fragments, 
of  which  the  advanced  treatment  can  scarcely  be  much  earlier  (Noa.  15, 16). 

The  most  unusual  piece  in  our  deposit  is  No.  15,  with  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Baker  Dancer  and  to  bronzes  in  general,  a  piece  that  does  honor  to  its  creator  and 
makes  us  regret  once  more  the  tragic  condition  of  most  Athenian  terracottas.  It 
indubitably  shows  transparent  drapery  over  drapery,  whidi  has  already  been  adum- 
brated in  No.  14,  a  slightly  earlier  or  at  least  less  si  [  histicated  piece.  This  is  in  itself 
the  most  important  evidence  for  the  general  chronolog-y  of  sculptural  styles  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  this  group  of  hgurines.  Kleiner  had  previously  indicated 
tiiat  transparent  fine  linen  was  already  of  interest  to  Alexandrian  coroplasti  of  the 
^rd  century.'"  The  Baker  Dancer  reveals  how  much  the  tiieme  fascinated  the 
metal-workers  of  that  city.'"  But  to  find  transparent  drapery  over  drapery  treated 
twice  on  fit^iirines  from  the  same  deposit  in  Athens  is  startling  indeed.  By  the  mid 
third  century  or  shortly  before,  then,  and  presumably  in  metal-work  now  lost  to  us, 
this  brilliant  device  for  enlivening  and  enriditng  the  surface  patterns  of  drapery  must 
have  been  developed  by  artists  wdl  acquainted  with  transparent  linen.  We  must 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  style  originated  in  the  home  of  fine  linen.  Alexandria. 
From  Alexandria,  the  theme  then  travelled  to  Athens  and  to  thence  to  Boeotia  and 
to  Ada  Minor,  where,  during  the  second  century,  it  reached  a  briDknt  apogee  in 
toun-de-foree  in  marUe  and  in  many  sculptural  terracottas.  But  liie  medium  most 
congenial  to  such  treatment  is  undoubtedly  metal  and  in  the  vanished  masterpicoes 
of  silvidT  and  bronze  alone  could  we  trace  the  whole  story. 


Nude  male  torso  preserved  from  neck  to       3  (T2678)  Draped  ^fale  Torso.  PI.  26., 


»^  Kleiner,  pp.  178,  186. 

a.  AJji^  UV,  1950,  pp.  375  ff. 

Kleiner,  p.  87,  noted  that  transparency  rarely  occurs  on  true  Tanagras.  S.  Bcsqucs-Mollard, 
Mon.  Piot,  XLV,  1951,  pp.  53  ff.  detects  a  slight  transparency  on  Tanagra  types  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  third  centniy. 
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1  (T2687)  Uale Torso.  PL 26. 
P.H.0j0S2m.  Buff  day.  Back  modelled. 


Fragment  from  a  mide  bi^ish  figure  pre- 
served from  waist  to  knee,  a  little  drepeiy 
against  left  side. 


waist  except  arms. 

2  (T  2686)  Male  Fragment.  PI.  26. 
P.  H.  0.048  m.  BrownMi  Iwff  day* 


P.  H.  0.06  m.  Soft  bufT  clay. 
Fragment  from  chest  with  drapery  crossing 
in  center. 
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4  (T  2689)  Booted  Leg.  PI.  26k 
P.H.  O.O611L  Buffcbor. 
Hde  lc«  wdrine  li%h  boot, 
itoaoUe. 


5  {T2674)  Foot.  Pt.  26 

P.  L.  0.041  m.  Sod  reddish  clay. 

Left  tocA  in  teik  pointod  iboo  irilh  tludt  tolb 


<  (T2274)  Mde  Head.  PL  26. 

P.  H.  Oj037  m.  W.  OJ029ia  Taa  dqr.  Faot 
aomewhat  diipped. 


Ftmd*  Figwrtt 

7  (T2271)  Semidraped  Fomle.  PL  a& 

p.  H  0  tn4m  .  W.OjCMiil  Buff  to  red  dajr. 
Back  unworkcd. 

Triangular  vent;  tnoet  «t  aHachnMiit  tar 
base-  Head  mitaiag. 

Standing  female  figure,  extending  her  right 
hand  forward  and  holding  ag.i!n>:  hrr  Irft  side 
m  heavy  himatkm  that  is  wrapped  around  her 

8  (T268S)  Female  ToriA  PL  26. 

P.  H.  0.043  m.  Buff  clay. 

Fetiule  torso  preserved  from  neck  to  waist; 
left  arm  broken  away  above  elbow;  right  lifts 
htmatioo  faefaind  her.  A  cord  crosses  body  from 
fjfbt  tboidder  to  mist  bcimcu  Ac  btcuts. 

•  (J2my  Ditpid  GM.  FL  27. 

P.  H.  0.076  m.  Buff  ciiy.  Tnoes  of  reddidi 
paint  on  flesh. 

A  girlish  figure  wears  an  archaistic  costume, 
paplna  e«tr  chUon;  abe  held  aa  object  to  her 
bnaat  with  her  right  band  and  lifts  ber  skirt 
widi  her  left 

10  (T  2667)  Mould:  Draped  Female.  PI.  27. 
P.H.  Oi»2in.   Soft  buff-red  day;  back 


U  (T267940}  Upper  FM  of  Doped  ¥e- 
inale.  PI.  27. 

P.  H.  0.0S3m.,  W.  OMSm.  Very  finr  buff 
clay :  very  thin  walls.  Lai|e  opcidng  ia  bode 
The  upper  part  of  a  draped  female  figure, 

her  right  .i-m  UmU  ai.rnii,  Nidy.  her  left  ex- 
tended sideways,  beneath  a  dosely  wrapped 


12  (T2676)  Lower  FM  of  Dnped 
PI.  27. 

P.H.  0.0(8 ffl.  Buff  day,  bode  unworked. 

Low  base  cast  with  figure. 

Lower  port  of  a  standing  female  figure  tivear- 
ing  chiton  uoder  UmatioB. 

12  (T2683)  Fragment:  Draped  Female.  FL 

28. 

P.H.  0.062m.  Buff  gritty  clay,  very  thick 
walls. 

Flagmen^  brakoi  tm  ail  aidca,  from  left  side 
of  « 


Diaped 


Ft. 


14  (T2682)  Pragnents: 
27. 

(a)  Front:  P.  H.Oj089ra.  (h)  Bade:  P.H. 

0.07S  ni.  Buff  gritty  clay  :  vfry  thick  walls. 

Fragments  from  Iroat  .-unl  back  of  standing 
female  figure  (or  similar  figures)  wearing 
chiton  and  himation ;  left  foot  in  forked,  thick- 


Mould  for  the  left  side  of  a  draped 
figure  preserved  from  neck  to  thigh. 


U  (T2282)  Lower  Rnrt  of  Draped  Female. 

PI.  28. 

P.H.  0,081m..  P.W.  0.065m.  Buff  clay 
baked  hard.  Pale  blue  paint  on  drapery;  dark 
red  border  on  hinntioo. 

Lower  port  of  atandhv  finnale  figure, 
hig  ddton  and  hfanatfan  and  fofkc 

16  :T2670;  Mould:  Drapeo'.  PI.  28. 

P.  H.  OJObm.  Soft  buff  day;  irregular  back 
with  cord^naifc.  Much  won. 

Fragment  of  mould  for  lowff  port  of  drapery 
on  standing  female  figure. 
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17  (T268S)  Dancer.  PI.  27. 

P.  H.  0.081  m.  Soft  buff-red  clay. 

Central  part  and  right  leg  of  moving  female 

18  (T  2665)  Mould:  Loincr  Ftet  of  Dnped 
Figure.  PI.  28. 

P.H.  0.074m.  Pinkish  buff  clay;  back  irre- 
gular. Moeb  worn  and  dupped. 

Mould  .showing  (in  positive)  a  female  figure 
in  flying  drapery  moving  rapidly  to  her  left. 

19  (T2681)  Fragment:  Seated  Female.  PI. 

P.H.0u049iD.  Soft  teff  day;  irregular  back. 

Srafcfl  female  frpure,  from  waist  down ;  right 
kg  extended  forward,  wearing  chiton  and  hima- 
uuu  onpra  uvci  wm>5i 

20  (Ta6a)  Mbdd:  Scatad  Fcnak.  PL  2& 
P.H.  OJ043fii.  Grit^  buff  day;  indented 

tadc. 

Fiagmentary  mould  showing  lap  of  leated 
deapad  lonale  holding  phiale  in  her  right  hand 
and  traces  of  object  (lion?)  in  her  lap. 

21  (T2669)  Mould:  Seafed  Frm.de.  PI.  28. 
P,  H.  0.042  m.  Soft  buff  clay  ,  back  indented. 

Wocn. 

Fragment  from  mould  of  a  draped  seated 
female  holding  up  tympanon  in  her  left  hand. 

22  (T2270)  Female  Head.  PI.  28. 

P.H.  0.036 nt  Buff  dqr.  Right  eye  and 
diedc  damaged. 
Female  head  wearing  oirls  down  her  nedc 

and  an  ivy  wreath. 

23  (T2275)  Girl's  Head.  PI.  28. 
P.H.Oj029m.  Buff  day.  I^iot  broken  away. 
Girl's  bead  wearing  top-knot  and  curia  down 

her  neck  and  thick,  stippled  wreath. 

24  (T2279)  Girl's  Head.  PI.  28. 
P.H.  0.029m.  Buflday. 

Girl's  head,  wearing  curls  down  lier  nedc  and 
athidc  roO. 


2S  (T2272)  Girl's  ITwd.  PI.  28. 

P.  H.  0.045  m.  BufT  to  red  clay ;  cracked. 
Girl's  head,  wearing  curls  down  her  nedc  and 
ttucx  iiippwa  wicain. 

2C  (T2277)  Mould:  Female  HcmL  PI.  29. 
Max.  dim.  0.038  m.  Buff  day,  bade  indited. 

Worn.  Complete, 

Mould  for  front  of  female  head  with  round 
faee^  wearutg  a  wreadi  of  leaves. 

Theatricai  Figures 

27  {T2273)  Comic  Actor  Head,  PI.  29. 
P.H.  0.032m.  Buff  day.  Solid.  Broken  off 

at  nadc. 

Actor's  liead  wearing  pointed  bcaid,  sptWU 
and  thick,  stippled  wreath. 

28  (T2278)  .Actor's  Head :  Silenos.  PL  29. 
P.  H.  0.052  m.  Buff  clay,  smoked. 

Head  of  bald  bearded  actor  as  Silenos,  with 
negaphone  type  of  nwitb,  wcanni  wnafh  of 
leaves. 

29  (T2673)  Mask:  Female.  PL 29. 

P.  H.  0.064  m   Soft  buff  day. 

Mask  of  a  large-featured  female  witli  a  little 
hair  over  her  forehead. 

30  (T 2292)  Tfagic  Mask:  Male.  Ft.  29. 

Fkom  lowest  deposit  in  wdL  P.  H.  OJfMSm. 
Soft  brownish  buff  clay.  Paddsh  flesh,  led 
paint  around  eyes.  Chipped. 

Fragmentary  tragic  mask  of  frowning  male 
face  with  beadced  noae;  eyes,  nostrils  and  nioudi 
pierced. 

31  (T2664)  Mould:  Bull's  Head.  PI.  29. 

P.  L.  0.073  m.  Soft  red  clay,  back  rounded. 
Worn.  Broken  along  neck. 

Frmmentaiy  mould  for  a  buH's  bead  to  rff^ 
in  the  positive. 
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32  (T2671)  Mould:  Animal.  PI.  29. 

P.L.  0u062tn.  Soft  Imff  dky.  Back  in- 
darttdi  Worn.  Only  top  preserved. 

Pncmcntaiy  mould  representing  neck  and 
afaooMcn  «C  « tlngiy  anloMl. 

Mitceltaneous 

»  (T2284)  Altar  Fragment.  PI.  30. 

P.H.  0.063  m.,  P.W.  0.089  m.,  T.  0.028  m. 
Buff  with  gravelly  grits;  fine  grtoiiiili 
■wfMe.  Hollow. 

Lower  comer  of  a  stiinll  alt-i;  whh  1<.-ise 
moulduig  of  Lesbian  cymalion  in  relief  beneatli 
a  fascia.  Trace  of  relief  (praWly  exlHKkd 
leg  o(  t  horw)  {utcserwd  on  two  vdc(> 

34  (T2602)  Column.  PI.  30. 

P.  H.  0.043  m.  Bufl  day.  Solid.  Finished 
Bniootlily  odn  top. 

Small  cfiliinm  ith  fl.'jttrncd  rrliinos  capital 
preserved;  numerous  shallow  flutings. 

35  (T2691)  Wlie«l.  PI.  30. 

P.  W.  0.041  m.  Buff  to  red  clay ;  traces  of 
Uadc  paint  on  rim. 

Fragment  of  a  four-spoked  wlied,  one  quad* 

rant  mostly  preserved. 

36  (T2281)  Chest.  PI.  30. 

H.  0.0M m.,  W.  0J032nt.  T.  0X12 m.  Ttaees 

of  ti!nrk  plaze  and  .ittachmcnt  at  bark 

Small  chest  covered  by  gaUe  roof  with  ccn- 
tnl  onanmitt  Ooa  foot  ranaiM* 

Bases 

87  (T2853)  Base.  PI.  30. 

P.H.  Oj032in.  BdF-redd^. 

Front  of  a  base  with  wide  lowcr  mwliBug 
and  traces  of  a  figure  on  top. 


PaiNcnoN,  New  jKasey 


utfrnta,  ma 


38  (T28S2)  Base.  PL  30. 
P.H.OJ»log.  BnflcMy. 

Cr  rncr  of  t  atcpfied  taae^  fcralsca  at  tup  and 

back. 

39  (T  2851)  Base.  PI.  30. 

P.W.  OJKm.  Buff  diqr.  Black  gitat  on 
edge. 

Comer  of  a  plinth  base  wiUi  tnoea  of  iqiper 
part 

PksHe  ReHift 

40  (T  2276)  Head  and  Torso.  PI.  30. 

P.H.a(«Sin,T.0J017ai.  Hard  buff  day. 
Traces  of  ixnk  on  flesli  and  black  glaze  bdhind. 

Mucli  retuucliitif;.  Head  split  behind. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  a  female  figure 
wearing  a  diitati,  Mgb-^  with  decp-V  neck; 

traces  of  wreath  on  her  head. 

41  (T2283)  Female  Torso.  PI.  30. 

Max.  dim.  0.057  m.  Hard  clay,  much  di»- 

colured.  Traces  of  pale  blue  against  breast,  gold 
leaf  on  object  in  hand  and  on  necklace  and 

li  ■  ■  II  al.t  ■  .  .  . ■  .  .  ■ 

uiaucin.  rm  Dcann. 

Torso  of  a  female  with  drapery  over  her  right 
arm,  from  which  her  hand  emerges  to  hold  an 
objad. 

42  fT2280)  Eros  Flying.  PI.  30. 

P.H.  0.055m.  Buff  clay.  Pinkish  fiesh. 
Flat  hack. 

Torso  of  Eros  with  spread  wings  and  anna 
extended  forward,  stretching  iq>ward. 

4S  (J22»)  AHar.  PI.  30. 

H.  0,055  m.,  \V  0  n.M  m.  niifT-re<l  cl.iy 
Intact  except  for  left  akrotcrion  broken  oS. 
Back  finished  for  attachment  at  an  angle  to 

the  background;  slight  profmsion  beneath 

Small  altar  decorated  with  four  Iimic  colutnns 
on  a  ba<>e  across  front,  wM)  rCtum  of  ooe 
column  on  left  side. 

DotoTHY  Bunt  TROimoN 
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(Plates  87-91) 

Cmiomoumsv 

IN  1939  a  dsteni  was  excavated  on  the  slope  of  the  Aieopogus  just  norA  of  the 
church  of  Dionysius  the  Arcopagitc'   It  lay  in  an  ^.ncirnt  rL'sidcntial  nre.i  nnd 
contained  a  discarded  niass  of  material  from  an  otherwise  completely  obliterated  house. 

Except  for  a  refiDingr  of  tiie  upper  part  of  die  cisteni  as  the  surface  saiik,  both 
in  late  Hellenistic  times  atid  in  the  1st  century  of  our  era,*  the  material  was  apparently 
discarded  at  one  time.  The  coins,  as  well  as  the  pottery,  set  the  first  period  of  discard 
as  fairly  early  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.  The  coins  of  Athens  from 
the  filling  probably  date  after  330  b.c.  ;  *  one  from  Myrina  on  Lemnos  in  the  period 
307-300  B.C.  Among  the  14  stamped  amphora  handles  none  was  Knidian.' 

This  dcpobit  is  therefore  of  almost  the  same  period  as  Group  B  and  the  Altar 
Wd]»  which  have  previonsly  been  published  and  to  whkh  Rnny  cr088*veferences 
win  be  made.* 

TBCRNIQin 

Since  the  fabric  of  tlic  figurines  df  this  deposit  is  reasonably  homogeneous,  they 
probably  come  from  a  fairly  limited  period.  The  color  of  the  clay,  in  contrast  with 
Aat  of  tiie  Ahar  Well,  is  reddish,  as  though  it  had  been  fired  under  more  oxygenated 
conditions.  That  this  variation  is  due  to  firing  is  made  clear  by  fragments  from  two 
altars  made  in  the  same  mould.  One  (No.  20)  is  of  tan-buff  clay,  like  that  most 
prevalent  tn  Group  B;  the  other  (No.  19)  is  light  red  in  color,  tike  Group  B  Nos.  7 
and  1 5.  This  clay  shows  one  peculiarity  rare  in  Attica;  it  bum  fray  at  the  core.  The 
thin,  harder-balced  fabric  of  buff-tan  color  appears  to  beoome  more  common  in  the  3rd 

'  Excavated  bgr  Bogene  N'anderpool  in  Section  EE  at  53/E,  on  the  new  griti  designated  as 
N  21 :4.  The  photographs  are  all  by  Alison  Frantz.  The  dates  arc  .■»!!  s  c.  Figure  1  is  by  j.  Gapton ; 
Figure  2  by  K.  Wiiidisch. 

'  According  to  G.  K.  Edwards,  to  whom  1  owe  my  dating  of  the  pottery,  the  uppermost  filling 
dates  in  the  1st  century  after  Otri:,t,  on  the  evidOMe  «t  COOIt,  Acfds  and  Ismpa. 

*  The  coins  of  the  lower  filling  are  as  follows: 

Atfaen:  4  of  period  ea.  390-900  b.c.  (?) 
7  nf  307-283  B.c- 

4  of  uncertain,  probably  3rd  century,  date 

*  V.  R.  Grace  kindly  checked  the  handles  and  jars  from  ifaii  dsleni  ill  1961. 

*  Group  B:  Httferia,  XXVI.  1957.  pp.  108-128; 
Ahar  Wdl:  ibU.,  XXVm.  19S9.  pp.  127-152. 
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oentory  than  it  was  in  the  Mh.  In  a  few  cases  the  bades  of  tiie  figures  are  mould- 

made  ( Nos.  1  and  6) ;  most  are  left  rough  and  unmodelled.  The  trace  of  an  oval  vent 
is  vi-^ible  on  Nos.  4  and  7.  The  interiors  are  pressed  irregularly  by  the  fingers,  as  in 
Group  B  (except  No.  12)  and  the  Altar  Well.  One  plaque  base  (No.  6)  survives. 
The  pUnth  base,  made  in  one  piece  witii  the  figure,  is  usual  witii  animal  figures 
(Na  IS).  The  earlier  type  of  block  base  on  No.  4  was  opened  from  bdow  hy  dirust- 
inga  stick  upward,  so  that  the  solid  mass  of  the  feet  was  lip^htened. 

Not  much  color  is  preserved,  except  on  the  satyr  head  (No.  2).  In  general,  the 
white  slip  is  firm,  retaining  occasional  traces  of  color:  yellow  on  the  shield  (No.  16) 
and  on  the  drapery  of  the  seated  gurl  (No.  6).  The  Satyr  head  (No.  2)  is  particularly 
gay:  the  skin  is  a  sun-burned  tan,  the  hair  dark  red,  the  horns  Uadc,  the  lips  scarlet, 
the  eyebrows  also  delicately  outlined  in  red. 

The  condition  of  most  examples  is  decidedly  poor,  a  fact  that  suggests  thai  they 
were  discarded  some  time  after  manufacture.  Only  two  pieoes  show  bo&  crisp  edges 
and  well-preserved  color,  namely,  the  seated  nymph  (No.  6)  and  the  Satyr  head 
(No.  2).  Both  were  clearly  fresh  when  thrown  away,  particularly  the  Satyr  head, 
for  its  crisp  locks  and  horns  retain  very  nearly  their  original  appearance.  These  must 
be  the  latest  pieces  in  the  deposit. 

Types  and  Subjscts 

This  group  ser\'es  to  emphasize  the  imagination  of  early  3rd  century  coroplasts. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  wide  and  where  sufficiently  well-preserved  to  speak,  the 
modelling  is  decidedly  skilful.  Again,  however,  our  group  is  but  a  random  selection. 
A  wing  (No.  11)  atone  suggests  the  flodc  of  Erotes  we  should  expect  to  find;  a  phiale 
(No.  18)  st^igests  a  goddess. 

Mals  Figures  :  Nos.  1-2 

The  seated  nude  "  doll  "  (No.  1)  is  an  ambitious  example  of  its  class,  but  more 
naturalistically  modelled  than  examjdes  from  the  Pnyx.*  Male  seated  "  dolls  are 
rare;  they  were  probably  made  merely  as  counterparts  of  the  female  types,  very 

])ossibly  as  toys  to  In  drc-^sod  by  children.^  Its  long  smoothly  modelled  rib-cage  is  slim 
and  soft,  without  much  muscular  articulation,  like  post-Lysippan  bronzes,  such  as 
the  Praying  Boy  in  Berlin.*  This  is  the  only  male  body  in  tiie  deposit,  though  others 
are  attested  by  certain  fragments  to  be  discussed  later  (Nos.  1IK12). 

"  Hesperia.  Suppl.  VII,  1943.  p.  118;  p.  136,  fig.  53,  Nos.  11-12. 

'For  a  full  discussion  of  the  seated  "doll,"  see  Troy.  Supplementary  Monograph,  No.  3, 
Terracotta  Figurines  oj  the  Hellenistic  Period  (in  press).  Cf.  J.  Oorig,  "  Von  griechische  Piqipeo," 
AnHke  Kuntt,  1. 1958,  pp.  41-52. 

'  M.  Bieber.  The  Semlptiire  of  fke  HeOtmsHe  Age  (heraifter,  HOt.  Seutpl.)  New  Yoilc,  1955, 
fig.  93, 
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The  only  male  head,  that  of  a  satyr  (No.  2),  is  a  most  interesting  piece.  Its  siie 
is  startlingly  out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the  figfiires  in  this  group;  the  whole  figure 
was  ca,  35  cm.  high.  The  sharp  horns  and  wild  locks  suggest  metallic  prototypes.  But 
the  coroplast  has  not  recast  his  subject  in  clay  nor  even  followed  canonical  versioiis 
like  the  Dancing  Satyr  fron;  Pompeii.*  He  has,  rather,  added  the  Satyr's  nttribntcs  to 
a  type  of  head  that  was  frequently  used  for  large  flying  Erotes.  The  contrast  between 
the  dull,  rather  coarse  features,  which  are  tinaocented,  and  the  deeply  retoudied  locks 
is  a  new  mannerism  in  the  history  of  coroplastic  art. 

Since  this  bead  came  not  from  the  lower  filling  of  the  Cistern,  but  only  from  its 
damp,  it  cannot  be  dated  by  context.  It  is,  at  first  glance,  strikingly  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  material  and  should  therefore  be  closely  studied  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  its  proper  period.  The  fabric  is  a  pale  buff-tan  more  at  borne  in  later  deposits  The 
hew],  on  analysis,  proves  to  have  certain  marked  characteristics;  it  is  tipped  slightly 
badcward  on  a  hort  tliick  DcdCi  The  facial  type  is  also  individual;  it  is  fleshy,  with 
rounded  forehead,  broad  nose  with  heavv  anpub.r  tip,  and  markoHlv  bowed  mouth  set 
high  under  the  nose,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is  much  wider  than  the  lower.  The  eyes 
are  shallow  and  little  modelled,  but  the  eyeballs  are  just  slightly  indented,  as  though  the 
craftsman  were  copying  a  bronze.  He  also  lightly  touched  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Most  individual  of  all  is  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  which  has  been  added  by  hand 
and  meddled  in  a  bold  style  with  the  graver.  Not  only  do  the  kicks  iiroject  from  the 
head,  but  they  twist  and  turn  like  the  flames  of  a  radiate  crown.  Each  lodc  moreover 
is  grooved  deeply  so  as  to  produce  a  marked  effect  of  chiaroscuro. 

This  style,  whidi  is  reminiscent  of  certain  beads  of  Satyrs  and  Gauls  in  the  vanyx 
arts,  is  not  common  in  terracotta.  It  is  illuminative  to  consider  any  examples  that  can 
properly  be  compared  with  our  Satyr  head. 

First,  let  us  look  at  a  head  of  Heraldes  from  an  early  3rd  century  context 
(PI.  87)."  The  fabric  is  soft,  of  reddish  day,  like  that  of  our  Nos,  8,  5,  7.  13.  It  is 
much  elaborated  by  plastic  additions  and  rctouchin<^.  The  face  is  vigorously  modelled 
in  the  mould;  the  curly  beard  is  treated  more  careiuUy  and  naturalistically  than  the 
kKks  on  the  Satyr  head.  The  Herakles  head  has  been  modelled  thoughtfully,  in  the 
manner  of  a  bronze,  whereas  the  Satyr  head,  as  we  remarked  before,  is  not  a  clnsr 
copy  of  a  bronze  in  clay,  but  a  terracotta  head  adorned  with  metallic-looking  locks. 
It  is,  bedde  the  Heraldes  bead,  a  mednnical  piece  of  work. 

Next,  to  find  closer  parallels  for  our  Satyr,  we  might  look  at  the  masks  of 
Dionysos  from  Delos.  Though  fragmentary,  several  present  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  our  head :  the  same  wreath,  moulded  with  the  head,  not  applied  separately,  the 

•  Ibid.,  figs.  95-96. 

"T  1336,  H.  6.3  cm.  Deposit  N  1S:.5.  The  lamps,  (xittery  anfl  amphora  liaiidles  arc  of  the 
mrly  3nl  century.  Moat  of  the  coins  are  of  the  same  date,  but  one  might  date  as  late  a«  co.  172  nx. 
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same  stumpy  horns,  the  doug^mut-slaped  fruit  and  even  the  twisted  locks  with  central 

groove."  One  head  may  even  resemble  ours  in  facial  appearance,  but  its  condition 
makes  comparison  difficult.  The  profile,  with  the  curved  forehead,  the  blunt  tip  to  the 
nose  and  thick  lips,  is  also  close  to  that  of  a  bearded  Dionysiac  mask  uf  the  same  class." 
One  of  these  Ddian  jneoes  oomes  from  a  shop  (Na  2)  that  was  destroyed  in  the 
Mithradatic  Wars."  The  mechanical  bold  style,  the  abundant  plastic  additions,  pro- 
ducing dramatic  chiaroscuro  are  characteristic  of  that  period."  Our  head  certainly  is 
not  so  over  loaded,  nor  is  the  face  so  dull  and  clumsy  as  that  of  Delos  Nos.  335-337 
ixwa  the  same  period,  but  it  snrdy  is  not  far  from  them  in  date.  If  we  suggest  the 
late  first  half  of  the  2nd  century,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong. 

The  Dclian  examples  of  Dionysiac  heads  have  been  identified  by  M.  Laumonier 
as  representing  the  horned  Dionysos  himself,  the  a^to?  ravpo?."  Our  head  may  indeed 
represent  the  god.  In  the  coroplastic  tradition,  however,  Dionysiac  Satyrs  are  more 
comraon  **  and  follow  well  known  marble  and  bronze  prototypes  so  dosdy  as  to  make 
preferable  diis  simpler  interpretation. 

If  we  look  a  moment  at  these  sculptural  works,  we  find  a  similar  facial  tyi>e  and 
hair  waving  in  leaf-shaped  locks  on  many  figures  of  the  late  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  b.c. 
Those  in  marble  seem  to  be  late  copies,  and  several  bronzes,  especially  examples  from 
Herculaneum,  must  go  back  to  very  similar  prototypes."  These  all  seem  to  derive 
from  the  Pergamene  School,  where  heads  on  the  Great  Altar  have  the  same  lean  faces 
with  upward  glance,  bowed  mouth  and  twisting  furrowed  locks."  The  hair  is  partiai- 
larly  individual  on  our  head  and  can  be  likened  to  that  of  a  bronze  satyr  from  the 
Mahdia  wreck  oi  about  100  b.c.'°  Though  this  head  shows  no  horns  and  no  wreath, 
the  hair  is  wrought  in  deq)ly  furrowed  pointed  locks  that  toss  dramatically  hither 
and  thither,  following  almost  exactly  the  same  outlines  and  patterns  as  those  on  the 
Agora  head.  Our  clay  version  of  this  dramatic  style  is  therefore  not  out  of  place  in  the 
first  half  of  the  2nd  century.  It  is  particularly  interesting  as  an  Athenian  echo  of 
bfonse  woric  and  as  an  example  of  a  vigorous  style  tiiat  we  wsatSfy  associate  with 
Asia  Minor  of  a  time  from  which  few  pieces  have  survived.  It  b  interesting  to  note 

"  A.  Laumonier,  Dclos,  XXIII,  p.  123,  pi.  34,  Nos.  311-314. 
'-Ibid.,  No.  315. 
"No.  311.  from  Shop  2. 
Cf.  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  Shop  2,  Gnomon.  XXXI,  1959,  p.  638. 

'*  Laumonier,  loc.  cit. 

'*  Cf.  a  head  with  similar  hums,  but  fat  face  and  eyes  characteristic  of  the  period  around  200  b.c., 
D.  I.  Lazarides.  HijAira  E('8<uAta  -AfiBTjpiv,  Adiois,  1960^  pi.  31,  B  120  (date  2bd  cntuiy  bjC.) 

"  Bieber.  Hell.  Sculpt.,  figs.  575  f. 
Ibid.,  title-page  and  fig.  462. 

'•A.  Merlin,  Mon.  Piot.,  XVIII,  1910,  pp.  15  f.,  pi.  V.  For  a  recent  dating  of  ibis  material 
cf.  W.  Fuchs,  Dit  VorbUder  der  nemtHschen  Reliejs  {20^  Ergansungshejt  des  Jahrbuches)  Berlin, 
1959,  pp.  183-186. 
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that  the  cargo  on  the  Mahdia  ship  derived  at  least  in  part  from  Athens.  Wc  can 
explain  the  presence  of  this  later  piece  in  our  cistern  of  the  early  3rd  century  only  by 
assuming  that  the  original  filling,  as  so  often  in  ancient  Athens,  settled  and  was 
augnwnled  «t  a  later  period. 

FlBMAU  FiGVUs:  Standing  Dwm:  Nos.  M 

Only  a  few  fragments  of  standing  female  figures  survive.  The  earliest  (No.  S), 

to  judge  from  its  soft  reddish  fabric  and  delicate  folds,  is  probably  a  survivor  from 
the  late  4th  century.  In  all  details,  it  closely  resembles  a  scrap  from  a  context  of  that 
date  (PL  87).**  The  modeOingr  Is  diaraeteristic of  tiie  miniature  "  Tanagra  "  style,  but 
the  broad  cross-bands  on  this  parallel  supgest  its  identification  as  Artt  mi'^  Again, 
another  piece  of  the  same  scale,  fabric  and  type  as  ours  (but  not  irom  the  same  mould) 
can  be  identified  by  hew  aegis  as  Atbena  (PI.  87).**  It  ^ipears  to  bave  been  broken 
away  on  the  line  of  the  overfoJd.  If  so,  our  fragment  could  come  from  the  lower  part  of 
just  such  a  figure.  This  suggestion  is  supported  by  traces  of  a  curved  line  of  attachment 
along  the  left  side  in  the  place  where  the  shield  of  the  Parthenos  wodd  normally  rest. 
The  figure  thus  restored  shows  a  long  over  fold  of  the  type  on  the  coins  of  AphrodisttS 
or  an  Athena  from  Kos  which  arc  assumed  to  reflect  the  Athenian  statue."  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  Farthenos  in  late  4th  century  coropla^tic  art  is  indeed  rare  but  must 
tiot  take  on  too  serious  weight  as  evidence,  for  the  aegis  is  merely  incised  on  the  chest 
It  is  clear  that  the  coroplast  used  an  existing  ty^ic,  v.hich  he  converted  in  one  case 
into  Artemis,  in  the  other,  into  Athena.  The  later  version  of  this  terracotta  form  is 
found  at  Ddos."  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  a  figurine  of  Athena  in 
Hellenistic  Athens. 

Another  goddess  may  also  be  represented  in  our  deposit.  No.  4  is  a  small  piece 
of  soft  fabric  and  of  unique  type.  The  garment  hangs  in  straight  folds  to  the  top  of 

boots  with  rounded  toes  of  the  t>'pe  called  endromides.^*  They  were  made  of  soft 
leather  laced  up  the  front,  with  no  marked  differentiation  of  the  feet  and  were  used 
chiefly  by  travellers  and  hunters.  Neither  so  high  as  Dionysiac  boots  nor  decorated 
with  flaps,  they  were  apparently  originally  worn  by  women  and  therefore  could  be 
useful  to  Artemis.  Usually,  however,  the  griddess  wears  her  dress  only  to  the  knee«. 
This  piece  may  therefore  merely  represent  a  woman.  Another  possible  interpretation 
is  oiSd!«d  under  Na  9  bdow. 

A  dnped  torso  (No.  5)  without  attributes  shows  us  fenunine  fashion  in  the  early 

"  T  941  ;  P.  H.  4.5  cm.  From  Well  \\  v,i-'  :iii  tli<'  Tholos. 

T  30J8;  P.  H.  6^  cm.  From  a  context  well  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos. 
"  W.  B.  Dinsmoor.  AJ.A..  XXXVIII,  1934,  p.  ICM,  fig.  4;  Biebcr,  Hell.  Scvlpt.,  fig.  43. 
"  Laumonkr,  Deios,  XXIII,  pi.  29,  Nos.  286  f.,  p.  1 1 5  considers  that  these  late  examples  follow 
csilier  pieces  of  the  2nd  centuo'- 

■*K.  Effascher,  Gritekitelu  SchtUnotrit,  WurEburg,  1914.  p.  S7,  fig.  2& 
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3rd  century.  The  chiton  b  narrow,  dose-fitting,  with  deep  V-oedc  that  readies  ahnost 

to  the  girding.  The  folds  are  shallow  and  relaxed,  presumably  representing  linen. 
Thcv  are  somehow  drier  than  the  more  irregfular,  sensitive  folds  on  No.  3.  The  fabric 
too  i.s  a  little  harder  and  later-looking.  This  costume,  but  ungirded,  is  found  on  a 
mould  from  a  well  in  tiie  South  Stoa  of  Corinth  **  of  the  later  3rd  century.  It  too  has 

the  deep  V-neck  and  the  shallow  clinging  folds.  This  style  is  more  commonplace 
than  the  sensitive  and  sharjily  moddk-d  example  on  a  plastic  relief  from  the  Altar 
Well."  Our  piece  represents  the  generally  quiet  mood  of  the  early  3rd  century.  A 
number  of  small  uncatalogued  scraps  belong  to  the  same  class. 

Seated  Figures:  Nos.  6-8 

A  new  interest  appears  in  this  deposit,  namely,  the  theme  of  the  seated  figure. 
It  is  illuminative  to  trace  the  emergence  of  this  sophisticated  theme  from  the  stiff 
frontal  and  rigidly  synrnwtrical  ardiaic  type  of  seated  goddess.  That  type  continues 
unchanged,  though  it  grows  slimmer  and  softer,  during  the  4th  centuiy.  By  the  3rd 
century  the  conception  has  to  be  recast.  The  basis  of  the  new  form  was  undoubtedly 
sculptural.*'"  Its  earliest  stage  in  terracotta  is  visible  in  a  fine  but  headless  seated 
figure  from  the  Agora  of  a  lady  who  was  apparently  looking  at  herself  in  a  mimn* 
(PL  88)."  Although  the  context  in  which  it  was  found  can  date  no  earlier  than  the 
third  quarter  of  the  3rd  century,"  its  clear  buff  fairly  soft  fabric  "  at^d  its  simple  style 
must  be  earlier.  The  deep  V-neckline,  however,  which  is  an  early  stage,  is  not  likdy 
to  appear  before  ca.  300  B.C.'*  The  style  of  the  drapery  which  delicately  clings  to  the 

"Hesferia.  XVI,  1947.  p!.  LXII,  23 ;  cf .  Dchs.  XXIII,  pi.  66,  No  661  bis. 

**Hesf>eria,  XXVIII,  1959,  pp.  144  ff.,  pi.  30,  No.  40,  with  evidence  for  dating  the  tirst 
appearance  of  this  neckh'ne  ca.  300  b.c. 

***  For  a  recent  analysis  of  the  type  in  sculpture  see  T.  Dobrn,  DU  Tycht  von  AntiocMa,  Berlin, 
1960. 

"  T  139;  P.  H.20cin.  Fine  buff,  slightly  micaceous  clay.  A.J. A.,  XXXVI,  1932.  p.  389,  fig.  & 
This  type  has  a  few  parallels:  cf.  W.  Zuchner,  Griechische  Klappspkfjel,  Berlin,  1942,  p.  134, 
fig.  61  and  note  1;  p.  118,  fig.  54.  Closest  of  all  is  that  in  Doughty  House.  Richmond,  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Creek  Art,  London,  1904,  p.  83.  pi.  LXXXV,  No.  67  (H.  not 
given;  it  is  smaller  than  ours).  The  woman  is  binding  her  hair  and  appears  to  be  glancing  at  a 
mirror,  now  mi.ssing.  Mrs.  Saul  Weinberg  kindly  examined  this  figurine  for  me,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Brockwell,  its  curator,  and  wrote  me,  Feb.  IS,  1939,  as  foUows :  "  So  far  as  I  can 
see  the  two  (i.  &  fUs  pises  and  His  Agofa  exaniple)  niuit  be  practically  iwitcn  ipuiai  y .  The  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery  on  the  breast  is  a  little  freer  and  less  conventional  in  the  English  figure  than  m 
yours  ...  the  drapery  is  also  a  little  sharper  than  in  your  piece.  1  should  venture  to  say  that 
yoors  is  a  trifle  earlier." 

**  The  context  of  T139  was  early  Hellenistic,  set  by  a  piece  of  Megarian  bowl  with  large 
leaves  as  bte  as  tinrd  quarter  of  the  3cd  century ;  cf  ^  Hesperia,  SuppL  X,  1956,  p.  90,  pi.  44. 
Nn«  61-66.  Fragments  of  Koooi  suggest  that  the  figurine  may  have  ooum  fnm  a  Dcmeter 
Sanctuary. 

»  Cf.  Hesperia.  XXVI,  1957.  p.  109,  Nofc  6^  17. 
**  See  above  note  26. 
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body  is  simple  and  sensitive  as  though  an  earlier  precursor  of  the  style  of  our  No.  5. 
The  little  pockets  or  "  Augenfalten  "  in  the  folds  at  the  waist  are  found  in  sculpture 
of  the  late  4th  century."  Indeed,  in  general  character  this  sizable  figurine  has  the 
monumental  quality  of  sculpture  rather  tiian  Ihs  minature  ddicacy  of  "Tanagras." 
Tbisnmst  be  due  to  a  difference  of  8cho(A  or  shop  and  not  ol  period,  as  has  ben  no 
by  Kleiner.** 

The  pose  of  this  seated  figure  marks  an  advance  from  the  frontality  of  the  4th 
century  toward  the  complexities  beloved  by  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  woman  sits 
quietly,  bttt  movement  vitalises  her  body.  Her  left  shoulder  is  slightly  raised  and 
with  it  her  left  breast.  Her  ri^  arm,  which  was  evidently  moddled  in  the  round 
must  have  extended  forvvard  to  support  the  lid  of  the  open  box-mirror  toward  which 
the  glance  must  have  been  directed.  Similarly,  the  left  knee  is  raised  because  the 
foot  rests  on  a  stool,  whereas  the  right  leg  is  extended  free  of  the  stool  and  forward. 
This  placement  makes  a  less  compact,  more  vigorous  composition  than  the  cross- 
legged  pose  of  the  simple  "  Tanagra  "  version  from  the  Altar  Well."  The  scheme  is 
therefore  not  chiastic,  but  rather,  deliberately  asymmetrical  and  bold."  The  drapery 
skilfully  enhances  the  contrasts  of  the  structure ;  the  clinging  chiton  reveals  the  body, 
and  the  strong  folds  of  the  himation  follow  in  widely-spaced  curves  the  contours  of 
the  th%hs  and  legs.  The  slightly  flaring  ends  of  the  hanging  drapery  at  the  sides 
frame  the  body  and,  together  with  the  spreading  folds  of  the  chiton,  g^ive  stability  to 
the  whole  composition.  It  recalls  the  sophisticated  simplicity  of  the  seated  philosopher 
types  of  the  3rd  century,  each  apparently  casual,  yet,  on  analysis,  thoughtfully  con- 
structed.** Among  all  ^  terracottas  from  Athens  it  is  one  of  the  most  monumental, 
exenqjlifying  the  transition  from  the  sculptural  manner  occasionally  seen  in  4th 
century  fi^rines  to  that,  often  in  a  metallic  style,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  later 
3rd  century. 

In  the  Satyr  Cistern  a  fragment  representing  a  woman  sitting  on  a  diphros  " 
(No.  6)  follows  the  somewhat  rare  type  whidi  we  have  just  discussed.  Tlie  1^ 
of  the  figure  show  clearly  through  the  drapery,  which  is  but  lightly  indicated.  This 

artirnlatinn  of  the  lej^s  is  rarer  than  the  muffling  that  characterizes  the  figures  of 
Tanagra  and  Chatby.  This  figure,  however,  is  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the 

••a.  Bieber,  HeB.  Sculft..  fi^s.  206-212. 
»  Tmutgrafigurtn,  Berlin,  1SW2,  p.  133. 

*•  Hesperia,  XXVIIT,  1959,  fA.  28.  No.  9;  cf.  Bieber,  Hett.  Setdpl.,  figs.  204  f.  for  the  pose  on  a 
tomb  statue. 

"  This  theme  appears  on  an  Agora  mould  of  slighUy  smaller  scale,  T  2030,  of  which  the  very 
fine  detail  is  more  in  the  "  Tanagra  "  style. 

"Cf.  for  example,  Bieber,  Hell.  Sculpt.,  figs.  232 f.  Cf.  G.  S.  Dontas.  Eimim  wil^»rfwr 
vnwywruMr  M^untur  tit  -njr  ipx"*"*  (AAipwc^  ^X*^>  Athens,  1960,  pis.  10  f.,  pp.  37  S. 

-  G.  H.  A.  Riditer,  Anatnt  PumkKrt.  Oxford,  1926, 6g.  fH.  p.  32  caUs  this  a  diiilKOs  type  b. 
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bdy  with  the  mirror  and  may  wdl  date  with  the  very  fine  minntnre  style  of 
"  Twiagra*"  of  ca.  300  b.c. 

Anotfier  Agora  figure,  from  an  early  Hellenistic  context,"  develops  this  theme 
toward  greater  refinement.  It  shows  a  girl  sitting  also  on  a  diphros,  hut  of  another 

type,"  wearing  a  soft  yellow  chiton  and  a  bright  pink  himation  wrapped  around  her 
(  Fls.  88, 89 ) She  may  have  held  a  ^mpanon  in  the  groove  set  within  the  drapery  on 
the  left  side  ol  her  lap.  This  figure  resembles  a  miniature  version  from  the  Altar 
Well.**  It  forms  an  admirable  paradigm  in  the  history  of  this  type  as  it  shifts  from 
the  classical  feeling  of  the  Lady  with  the  Mirror  to  the  plastic  baroque  style  of  tiie 
late  3rd  century. 

Gmiparing  the  two  lignres,  we  note  how  the  proportions  differ.  The  strong 

broad  body  of  the  earlier  piece  has  become  sliijhtcr  and  taller.  The  folds  of  the  chiton 
now  bunch  over  the  stomach  and  pull  tight  between  the  breasts.  The  torso  emerges 
from  a  dense  roll  of  drapery  which  emphasizes  the  edge  of  tiie  cloak.  In  tiie  Lad|y 
with  the  Mirror  contrasts  arc  effected  hy  texture,  not  by  mass,  .\ctually  the  structure 
of  the  cloaks  is  similar,  but  the  disappearance  of  the  left  leg  of  the  smaller  piece  within 
the  drapery  serves  to  emphasize  its  weight.  An  interesting  contrast  is  also  visiUe 
in  the  hanging  folds  on  the  left  side  of  each  figure.  That  of  the  Lady  with  the  Mirror 
repeats  quietly  two  elongated,  rounded,  rather  shallow  tri.inp^les  (probably  also  one 
more  at  the  bottom) .  On  the  Girl  in  the  Pink  Qoak  the  end  hangs  from  a  confusion 
of  drapery  at  tiie  Upv  turning  its  edge  m  five  zigzags  that  vary  in  size,  riiape,  depth, 
anj^Ie  and  surface.  The  coroplast  evidently  delij^hts  in  variety  and  elaboration;  nor 
can  he  leave  quiet  the  rest  of  the  cloak.  This  surface  sparkle  is  gay  and  charming;  it 
is  the  natural  expression  of  a  pliant  medium  like  day;  it  translates  wdl  into  metal. 
The  contrast  between  these  two  figures  exemplifies  the  artistic  preoccupations  of  their 
periods.  The  axw"'"^  iuumas  of  Attic  classicism  is  giving  way  to  the  oxw^ara  Acftuf 
of  Asianisnu 

To  return  to  the  examples  of  the  Satyr  Cistern,  whidi  can  only  be  understood  by 
these  comparisons  with  other  better  preserved  material,  we  can  now  try  to  place  this 
later  style  chronolc^caliy.  In  fabric  and  in  general  appearance,  in  the  twisting  end 
of  hanging  drapery  and  in  the  richly  moddled  texture  of  the  folds  over  the  thighs, 
or.r  No  7  is  not  unlike  the  Girl  in  the  Pink  Cloak.  Tt  is  interesting  because  it  shows 
for  the  first  time  in  our  series  a  theme  beloved  by  the  coroplasts  of  the  3rd  century, 
the  figure  seated  on  rocky  ground.  The  coroplasts  evidently  derived  this  type  from 
setdpture^  as  it  was  used  for  Herakles  or  for  ApoUo  and  a  Muse  on  the  M antineia 

"  In  the  same  context  as  the  Herakles  head;  Me  above  note  10. 
**  ProfatUy  Richtar,  A»e.  Fwrmtttrt,  p.  37,  type  c 
•»T  \33»,  P.  B.  IUcbl;  W.  (widi  snt)  «4cm.;  pinkish  buff  day. 
'*Hnpuia,  XXVUI,  19S9,  pL  28,  Ko.  19. 
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Bast?.*'  The  theme  was  evideaUy  irrt  created  in  painting,  where  it  appears  on  red- 
tigurc  vases  as  early  as  the  time  ot  Meidias  and  continues  throughout  the  4th  century : 
nymphs,  maenads,  deities  and  tlie  blessed  dead  rdax  on  tiie  rocky  slopes  of  Paradise. 
It  was  apparently  not  until  the  very  late  4th  century  or  later  that  the  coroplasts  began 
to  appreciate  the  opportunities  offered  by  this  informal  resting  place.  Instead  of 
sitting  frontally  and  with  dignity,  their  figures  could  now  kdl,  in  sloping  or  twisted 
pOMS  Haat  give  variety,  depth  and,  later,  three  dimensioml  vohime  to  the  composition. 
Moreover  such  figures,  elongated  in  their  extension,  now  become  interesting  from 
the  side,  with  a  tendency  more  and  more  to  compose  only  Irom  this  poml  of  view.  The 
tynqMHion  resting  on  the  knee  identifies  our  girl  (No.  7)  as  a  Maenad,  but  others  are 
probahly  7i>  rnphs  Sv.rely  Athenian  (or  even  Boeotian)  ladies  of  elegance  seldom  sat 
on  the  liarsh  Greek  hillside.  The  rocks  refer  to  Uelikon  or  to  the  Elysian  fields,  as 
on  the  vases,  thus  bringing  to  the  conception  an  artificial  idyflieism  wWdi  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  poems  of  Theokritos.  Our  girl,  like  one  of  his  shepherds  (/</.,  XT. 

17  f.)  KoBti^ioiupoi  h'iwi  ntrpoi  ii^rqXas  .  .  .  ,  is  a  creature  of  intellectual  longing, 

not  of  the  real  world.  This  escapist  flavor  has  been  noted  by  Langlotz.^  who  plaiiably 
suggests  that  many  of  the  sepulchral  terracottas  of  the  Tanagra  period  gave  the 
Elysian  setting  that  was  considered  suitable  for  the  heroized  dead. 

The  shattered  condition  of  our  piece  from  the  Satyr  Cistern  makes  its  composition 
and  charm  only  faintly  discernible.  The  drapery  is  plastically  handled,  but  without 
exaggeration.  The  elongated  plaque  base  that  is  adjusteii  t  i  the  spveadinp  <;< mfigura- 
tion  of  the  ground  implies  that  the  side  view  was  preeminent.  1  he  general  type  is 
conimoM  at  Tanagra  and  survives  into  daboratton  at  Myrina.**  Parallels  from  Chutby 
seem  early.  These  parallels  and  its  fresh  condition  indicate  that  our  piece  was  one  of 
the  last  to  be  discarded ;  we  may  date  it  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  3rd  century  b.c. 
rather  than  with  tiie  SaQrr  Iwad  in  the  later  refilling. 

A  tantalizing  fragment  of  this  dass  is  No.  8,  which  is  on  a  slightly  larger  scale 
than  the  preceding.  The  rocky  area  is  high ;  against  it  leans  the  naked  torso  of  a  boy 
in  the  manner  of  the  plastic  vases  of  the  4th  century.**  He  appears  to  be  standing 
against  the  legs  of  a  draped  woman  who  sits  further  back  on  the  rock.  Only  her 
right  arm  and  hand,  wrapped  in  drapery  from  v,  hich  hangs  a  long  end.  still  survive. 
To  judge  from  the  breaks,  the  boy's  right  elbow  rested  against  her  lap.  The  cotnposi- 

Bkber.  UOL  SetOpt^  figi.  8041,  106-U6;  Rkhtcr,  The  Sadptmre  md  Scuipton  oi 
UU  Gntks,  6g>.  «79i;  cf.  a  rdief  vaae  afaowing  Maaiads.  Hnperk,  XXIX.  1960,  pi.  5S,  «(■.  3^. 

«*E.  Langlotz,  Robtrt  BoOirmgtr,  Sbw  Prnmdesgabe,  Tfibiagai,  1957.  ppL  418ff.  CL  B. 
NeutKh.  "IhietMiM'  N^ot,"  Rom,  Mitt.,  LX-LXI.  1953/4.  pp.  62-74. 

»TK,  II.  p.  114,  p.  116.  3. 

**  Ibid.,  pp.  198  f.  R.  A.  Higgiris,  Catalogue  oj  Terracottas  in  the  British  Museum,  II,  Loadon, 
1959,  pi.  42,  Nos.  1716  i  Cf  A^^oza  I  9;v*<  from  a  group  of  the  type.  G.  Hendd,  CaUltgiit  iet 
figurines  grecques  dt  terrtcmtt,  Istanbul,  1908,  pi.  IV,  1  (No.  1867). 
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tkxi  is  decidedly  remuusoent  of  the  figures  of  Aphrodite  and  Eros  on  fhe  Parthenon 

frieze,  in  which  the  goddess  points  out  to  her  son  the  oncoming  procession.  This 
version  is  merely  an  idle  moment  of  relaxation.  Most  terracottas  of  this  type  also 
show  Aphrodite.  We  may  venture  to  assume  that  the  boy  is  Eros  with  his  divine 
inother. 

Stylistically  and  technically  this  fragment  seems  to  come  from  the  same  shop  as 
the  preceding.  The  drapery  folds  are  rounded,  separated  by  channels,  hut  they  are 
somewhat  more  cursorily  rendered  than  on  the  Maenad  (No.  7).  The  long  hanging 
end  zigzags  in  the  same  pattern  of  four  elongated  triangles,  turning  back  on  them- 
selves so  as  to  diminish  slightly.  They  are  not,  however,  so  emphatically  grooved  as 
those  of  the  Maenad,  nor  so  complicated  as  tixMe  of  the  Girl  in  the  Pink  Goak.  Com- 
plete, this  must  have  been  a  lovely  piece,  another  example  of  the  originality  of  the 
Athenian  coroplast  of  the  early  3rd  century. 

Theatrical  Figure  :  No.  9 

This  curious  little  old  man,  bearded  and  wearing  a  polos,  might  be  taken  at  first 
for  a  Priapos.  His  mask,  however,  looks  theatrical,  though  his  costume,  a  fine  chiton 
under  a  closely  wrapped  himation,  seems  more  feminine  than  should  be  associated 
with  that  god  of  fertility.  Perhaps  he  is  an  actor  masquerading  in  female  dress,  of 
which  one  is  listed  from  Kition  in  Cyprus."  This  bearded  Silenos  is  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  like  a  woman  and  wears  a  short  skirt  and  high  Dionysiac  boots.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  lower  part  of  No.  9  looked  like  our  No.  4,  but  the  scale  of  No.  4 
is  much  too  large  to  b^xig  to  No.  9.  Possibly,  however,  two  figurines  of  this  rare 
type  existed  ui  our  cistern. 

MiSCBLLAMEOtJS  HUMAN  SUBJECTS:  Nos.  10-14 

Two  scraps,  not  from  the  same  figure,  indicate  that  the  flying  child  Eros,  which 
was  ever  popular  during  the  3rd  oenlnry,  was  not  absent  from  dits  group.  The 
buttodcs  of  a  child  (No  10")  come  from  a  figure  of  about  the  scale  and  character  of  the 
Eros  of  the  Altar  Well.'*  These  both  seem  a  trifle  earlier  than  the  dumpy  little 
Erotes  from  a  mid-3rd  century  grave  at  Abdera."  To  be  associated  witli  this  scrap  is 
a  wing  ( No.  11 )  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  flat  and  lightly  moddled,  with  an  emphasized 
wing-bone.  The  system  of  feathers  is  also  like  that  of  the  Erotes  from  Abdera,  thus 
bcin^  stylistically  consistent  in  date  with  the  general  filling  of  the  dstem.  This  wing 
might  of  course  belong  to  a  Nike. 

«Cf.  TK.  IT.  p.  398,  4;  ,  f  p.  399,  3,  5,  12.  Cf.  T.  B.  L.  Wcbstr-r,  Ilcs^rrla.  XXIX.  1960, 
p.  256,  note  8.  In  a  leUer  dated  2.vii.61  he  also  lists  examples  from  Taranto  and  in  Cambridge, 
FltswiOnun  Museum  C85/1937. 

"  Hesfcria,  XXVIII,  1959,  pi.  26,  No.  2. 

"  Lazarides,  Abdera,  pi.  13,  A  26,  A  28. 
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Three  non-joining  scraps  (No.  12)  can  be  assigned  without  much  doubt  to  a 
type  representing  Eros  asleep  on  a  flower.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  better 
preserved  fragments  from  the  Agora  of  similar  character,  which  clearly  show  a  large 
flower  wiOx  rounded  petals  lying  open  (probaUy  a  rose)."  These  are  not  exactly  like 
our  examples  in  which  the  petals  rest  on  top  of  eadi  Other,  as  ui  a  deeper  petalled  rose, 
bnt  the  resemblance  is  sufficient  to  make  comparison  with  complete  figures  possible.  At 
Abdcra  Eros  reclines  in  a  Hly,  as  also  at  Ilion/*  Our  pieces  show  a  pillow  doubled  up, 
with  a  dent  probably  for  the  head  and  a  Int  of  drapery.  These  would  not  be  enough  to 
reconstruct  the  type,  were  it  not  wdl  known  from  a  study  by  Biefefdd.**  Our  frag- 
ments appear  to  fit  into  the  series,  but  as  an  eaxfy  example,  whidi  unfortunately 
cannot  clearly  be  restored. 

The  lily  flower  (No.  13)  appears  to  be  an  independent  piece,  but  perhaps  related 
in  some  way  to  the  forcing.  The  cup  is  too  deq>  to  have  supported  an  Eros.  It  may 
conceivably  have  adorned  the  head  of  a  goddess,  like  Hera,"  but  more  probably,  to 
judge  from  the  narrow  stem  that  appTOodmatdy  fits  the  base,  it  stood  on  a  h^ 
support,  as  a  thymiaterion. 

A  single  sleeved  arm  (No.  14)  (to  judge  from  the  creases  at  the  wrist)  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  figure  in  Fluryi^  costume,  hut  the  type  is  not  dear. 

Animals:  Nos.  15-16 

The  body  of  a  sheep  (  No.  15)  and  the  head  apparently  of  another  sheep  (No.  16 ) 
are  the  only  animal  representatives  in  our  deiiosit.  The  hirger  piece  forms  an  hiter- 
estii^  contrast  with  a  similar  fragment  that  was  found  in  the  filling  of  the  Pnyx 

Assembly  Place  TTT,"  that  is,  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  century.  This  example  is 
made  of  light  hurf  clay;  ours,  of  reddish  color;  it  apparently  stood  on  a  plaque  base; 
ours  stands  on  a  plinth  cast  in  with  the  figure.  The  Pynx  sheep  is  carefully  modelled 
in  two  moulds,  making  it  visible  from  both  sides.  That  from  tiie  Satyr  €4stem  presents 
only  the  left  side  and  front  of  the  animal.  The  earlier  modelling  is  precise,  each  tuft 
of  wool  neatly  rendered  over  the  solidly  constructed  body.  The  later  piece  depends  on 

*•  T  2733-2735  ;  T  2737. 

**LBzan(ks,  Abdera,  pi.  3,  B  54;  Troy,  Suppl.  3,  No.  302 ;  fragments  of  a  lily-Uke  flower  ban 
alw  been  found  in  the  Agora.  T  2126. 

»«"Eros  in  dcr  Blunie."  Arch.  Am..  LXV-LXVI.  1950-51,  cols.  47-73.  figs.  1-3;  rf  Dehs, 
XXIII,  p.  142,  pi.  41,  No.  375.  For  the  lung  history  of  the  motive  in  Eastern  Art,  S.  Moraiz  and 
J.  Sdiuliert,  "  Der  Gott  auf  der  Blume,"  Artibus  Asiae,  Suppl.,  Xll,  1954,  pp.  64-71,  and  in 
Hdlenistic  times,  Tmv,  St^.  3.  Our  fiower  aeems  to  be  an  earlier  example  of  the  rose  tiian  tint 
shown  on  I.  Sicveking,  />!>  Ttrrakotten  d«r  SanmUunp  Loeb,  Munich,  1916,  II,  pi.  103, 2. 

»'  Ci'.  R.  P.  Dellafre.  C.R.A.L,  Paris,  1923,  pp.  354-365,  fiR.  p.  358.  Another  smaller  well- 
modellcd  lily.  Agora  T  1586,  comes  from  a  3rd  century  filling.  H.  1.8cm.,  diam.  AJiaa.  Judith 
PMiwcig  suggests  tiiat  it  m^ht  have  rested  on  the  head  of  our  Satyr,  as  cn  a  simHar  head  fmn 
Corinth  (unpublished). 

-Hesptria,  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  p.  155,  No.  99,  fig.  67. 
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sharp  but  cardess  retoucfaing  and  does  not  aim  at  showing  more  than  an  impression* 

isticmass  of  wool.  These  differences  arc  marked  and  indicate  a  different  artistic  point 
nt  view:  the  one  literal  within  artistic  convention,  the  other  volatile  and  seeking  its 
effects  largely  by  light  and  shadow. 

Similar  m  fabric  and  in  sharp  modelling  is  the  sheep's  head  (No.  16) ;  it  was  to 
be  seen  from  botii  sides.  Both  the  body  and  the  head  follow  the  usual  form  for  a 
classical  sheep,  as  is  visible  from  that  rendered  on  a  Melian  relief."  The  type  to  be 
restored  from  Nos.  15  and  16,  non-joining  fragments,  probably  resembled  a  sheep 
from  Abdera,"  which  is  dated  in  the  late  2nd  century  and  which  has  passed  on  to  a 
dnll  stage. 

If  we  wonder  why  figures  of  sheep  are  fairly  frequent  in  Athens,  we  must  pre- 
stimably  attribute  them  to  the  old  tradition  that  provided  votive  animals  for  the 
sacrifice.  Attica  produced  good  wool  and  a  sheep  was  a  favorite  offerii^  by  those 
associated  with  the  pastoral  life  of  its  uplands.  Farticidarly,  the  Atiienians  offered  a 
sheep  at  the  Apaturia,  in  honor  of  the  rq^istratkm  of  a  child  or  a  bride  with  a  phratry . 
This  sacrifice  was  presented  to  Zeus  Phratrios  and  Athena  Phratria.  One  of  their 
,>niall  sanctuaries  probablv  stood  not  far  from  our  cistern  down  in  the  Agfora." 
Though  very  probably  made  as  votives,  such  figures  often  served  merely  as  toys. 

Miscellaneous  Objects:  Nos.  17-21 

A  small  shield  bears  traces  on  its  back  of  attachment  to  a  figure,  rather  than  the 
smooth  interior  of  a  simple  votive.  It  had  presumably  been  held,  probably  by  a  soldier, 
lilce  the  small  figures  from  the  Demeter  Sanctuary  on  the  Fnyx.**  His  shidd  is  oactly 
the  same  size  as  ours,  but  ours  was  held  not  by  the  rim,  but  by  a  strap  beneath  it.  An 

amusing-  parody  of  this  type  occurs  at  Larisa  in  Aeolis,  where  the  soldier  has  the  fact 
of  a  monkey."  We  cannot  tell  which  of  these  types  ours  may  have  been. 

Only  the  phiale  with  its  relief-petals  (No.  18)  survives  from  what  must  have 
been  die  statuette  of  a  deity  pouring  a  libation.  It  looks  like  the  petalled  saucers  tiiat 
were  often  portrayed  as  sacrificial  vessels  on  Hellenistic  temples.*"  Many  are  listed 
in  the  Delian  inventories;  ours  is  a  floral  version  of  the  rayed  type  of  earlier  days,** 
called  pa^&urrai. 

**  G.  M.  A.  Richter,  Anitruds  in  Greek  Sculpture.  Oxfotd,  t99Q,  pL  XUV,  fif.  137.  For  tfie 

treatment  of  the  eye,  cf.  PShs,  XXIII,  pi.  97,  No.  1304. 
"Lazarides,  Abdcra.  pi.  29,  B  129. 

OR.  E.  Wycherley,  The  Athenian  Agora,  UI.  p.  52,  No.  112  discUBMS  the  idoittficatioil. 

-Hesperia,  V.  1936,  p.  174,  fig.  20,  p. 
"  J  BrK  l  l  iu-K.  Schrfold,  Larisa-am-Hennos.  Berlin,  1942,  III,  pi.  9,  No.  16,  cf.  M.  Kokalakis, 
"  Pantomimus  and  the  Treatise  wtti  6^0^"  Athens,  1959  (mdrw,  I),  pp.  24  ff.,  on  apes  pcfform- 
ing  liie  Pyrrlue  dmoe. 

••E.g.  A.  Conze  etc.,  Samothrake,  pi.  XL. 

••Daremberg  and  Saglio,  s.-v.  phiaia,  p.  434. 
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The  most  unusual  objects  in  this  cistern  are  the  fragments  from  two  miniature 
altars  (Nos.  19,  20),  of  the  type  used  for  burning  incense."  They  form  an  identical 
pair;  the  dimensions,  where  preserved,  are  sufficiently  close  to  show  that  the  two  come 
from  the  same  moulds.  There  are  no  signs  that  stamps  were  used  to  make  the  moulds. 
A  joint  between  the  two  casts,  however,  is  visible  on  both  pieces.**  The  dentil  motilding 
above  and  the  Lesbian  leaf  below  are  carefully  modelled,  but  the  latter  in  reverse 
position  from  that  shown  on  the  Corinthian  example  from  the  Altar  Well.**  That  from 
our  cistern  h  obviously  later;  it  has  lost  its  profile  and  become  merdy  surface  deoora- 
tion  for  a  sloping  band. 


Fig.  1.  Altar  19  and  20  (1:1). 


It  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  find  parallels  to  this  cyhndrical  altar  type;  most 

such  arulae  with  reliefs  are  later  and  different."  Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
here,  which  is  dearly  the  lliupersis.  found  in  similar  contemporary  renderings  in 

any  media. 

Since  the  scenes  on  the  two  fragments  are  apparently  identical,  we  shall  refer 
to  the  altar  type  as  one  sii^  imit  (Fig.  1).  The  scene  of  the  warrior  attacking 

C  Ysvis,  Grwk  Attars,  St  Louis,  1949,  pp.  171-175 ;  full  brbHbgnplqr  p.  173.  note  22. 

•*  For  detail,  see  the  Catalogue. 

Other  examples  of  earlier  types  from  the  Agora,  Hespcha,  XXVIII,  1959,  pU  30,  No,  33. 

•*E.  g.  Lazarides,  Abdera,  pi.  17,  A  34,  B  60  (2nd  century  b.c).  H.  Goldman,  ExcavatioHs 
of  GSaurKule,  Tarsut,  I,  Princeton.  1950.  fig.  252;  Troy,  Suppli  Monograph,  3,  Nos.  29i-29&  with 
recent  bibliography. 
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king  on  his  throne  is  preserved  in  part  on  both  pieces :  the  armed  warrior  on  No.  20 
alone  and  the  rest  on  No.  19  alone.  The  running  narrative  is  told  in  three  episodes 
of  a  pair  of  protagooisU  cadi.  The  dearest  pair  consists  of  a  naked  yondi,  wearing 
a  crested  helmet,  aeaaag  a  seated  bearded  (  ?)  figure  by  the  hair  and  striking  at  him 

with  his  sword.  This  appears  to  be  an  uncanonical  representation  of  Neoptolemos 
killing  Priam.  The  sccoik!  pair,  consisting  of  a  fully  armed  warrior  aiming  his  spear 
at  a  shrinking  woman,  must  be  Menelaos  and  Helen.  Of  the  third  scene,  little  sur- 
vives: tiie  shaft  of  a  xoanon  set  upon  a  base  on  whidi  a  draped  woman  kneds. 
Advancing  toward  her  are  the  helmet  and  shield  of  a  warrior  who  presumably  is  Ajax. 

Though  we  have  to  do  with  some  of  the  most  famous  scenes  of  the  Iluipersis,  the 
iconography  is  unusual.  Arktinos  of  Miletos  gives  the  tale  also  in  this  order : "  the 
slaying  of  Priam  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  attar  of  2etis  Herl^os;  Mendaos 
discovering  Hden;  Ajax  seizing  Cassandra.  The  first  scene  on  our  rdief  frieze,  uidike 
all  the  vase-paintings  and  many  other  representations,  does  not  show  the  king  on  or 
near  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  but  on  his  throne.  He  is  being  pulled  down  from  it  as 
he  extends  a  suppliant  hand,  a  pathetic  rendering  but  not  so  melodramatic  as  that  on 
a  wdl-known  Megarian  bovid.**  A  not  dissinoilar  scene,  but  at  the  altar  and  in  reverscv 
occurs  on  the  very  bte  Uiibida  Iliaca  A.**  No  rendering,  so  far  as  I  know,  shows  Priam 
on  his  throne,  except  the  early  6th  century  pediment  at  Corfu.*'  This  exnniple  can 
scarcely  be  cited  as  a  parallel  for  ours  except  in  that  it  may  indicate  the  existence  of 
another  tradition  in  an  obscure  poem  that  was  used  by  the  artists  of  later  metal  work. 
Sdidariy  researdi  GotmSy  toy  bdiind  many  Hdlenistfe  creations,  as  we  teurn  from 
the  Great  Ahar  of  Pergamon.  Or,  and  perhaps  more  likely,  we  may  suggest  that  tlie 
artists,  careless  of  tradition,  used  any  convenient  type,  forming  a  cotttaminatw  with 
other  representations  of  regicide,  for  instance,  that  of  Aigisthos,  who  was  always 
murdered  on  his  throne.**  In  any  case,  the  other  two  scenes  fix  tiie  story  as  die  sadc  of 
Troy  and  g^ve  ns  new  and  interesting  re-creations  of  the  old  themes. 

In  the  next  scene  to  our  ric:ht,  Menelaos  speeds  after  a  fleeing  Helen,  spear  ready 
for  revenge.  She  throws  up  her  hands  in  terror,  but  looks  back;  her  thin  drapery 

Fcr  a  recent  study  of  the  literary  and  artistic  prcsentation.s  of  the  story,  M.  I.  Wiencke, 
"  An  Epic  Theme  tn  Greek  Art,"  AJui.,  LVIII,  1954,  pp.  285-506,  with  all  texts  and  lists  of  vase- 
paintnig.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Dr.  Alexuider  Cunbitoglon. 

••U.  Hausmann,  Hi-Ut'v'stixche  Reliefhecher  aus  aitischen  und  hoothrh.en  IVerkstatttn,  Stutt- 
gart, 1959,  p.  54,  H  B  17  b  =  C.  Robert,  50  tes  Berlin  IVitKkeltmutnsprog.,  1890,  pp.  41-45,  drawing 
pk  42.  K.  Weitzniann,  Ancient  Book  Ittumuiatiom,  PriBoeton,  1959.  pp.  46f.,  6^.  53. 

-Ibid^  fig.  56  and  parallels. 

■'G.  Rodenwaldt,  Z>tr  BSiwerkf  des  Arfemistempgis  von  Korkyra,  Berlin.  1939,  p.  163  identi- 
fies the  figure  as  Priam,  seated  on  a  bai  kless  seal 

E.g.  E.  Pfuhl,  Mttlern  und  Zeichnung  der  Griechen.  &gs.  370.  478;  Jahrb.,  XXIX,  pp.  30f.: 
CL  Sobert,  BUd  und  LUd,  BetSa,  1881,  pp.  149fr.  conaiden  Oat  the  ioipication  csme  from  tfie 
Polyfnotan  SchooL  I  owe  this  lagfestion  to  Dr.  Gnnbitoghni. 
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reveals  her  charm.  This  compoattkm  follows  the  outlines  of  the  scene  as  portrayed 
occasionally  on  advanced  red-fipiire  paintings,**  but  not  in  detail.  The  episode  does 
not  occur  on  Megarian  buwls,  but  it  lived  on,  as  attested  by  a  Hellenistic  relief  and 
by  the  melodramatic  wall-palntiiig  in  the  House  of  M«n>nder  in  Fbrapdi  and  other 
Roman  versions."  Hellenistic  poetr>-,  thotigh  generoui  wkh  allusions  to  Helen's 
beauty  and  her  pastoral  love,  follows  the  straqge  tnditkm  of  Hden's  sojourn  in  Egypt 
andapparently  wasnotinany  way  infltieMtialonouf  Atticcorophttts."  Theiooiiogra- 
phy  of  our  scene,  therefore,  goes  back  to  Athenian  prototypes,  probably  to  those  which 
suggest  that  Helen,  like  Cassandra,  was  rushing  to  the  xoanon  of  Athena  for 
protcctiao.** 

It  is  this  xoanon.  then,  the  focal  point  of  two  scenes,  that  draws  the  qiisodes 
tog!etfaer.  It  stands  stiff,  a  bit  of  arm  protruding;  the  girl  at  its  base  is  draped  in  an 
himatian  tint  covers  her  legs  as  she  kneels  or  crouches ;  the  angle  of  her  body  suggests 
that  she  was  reaching  up  to  Rra^p  it.  This  is  a  composition  that  is  well-developed  in 
red-figure  painting  and  continues  in  many  media  for  a  long  time  down  to  the  tabulae 
Jliacae"  The  ingenuity  of  artists  in  rendering  this  dramatic  theme  can  scarcely  be 
ioHigfaied  vHdiout  glanei»K  at  the  numeroiis  plates  of  MOe.  Davreux'  book  on  this 
subject.  There  we  find  a  fairly  close  parallel  for  the  details  of  our  scene  on  an  ony.\ 
cameo  in  the  British  Museum."  On  this  gem  ( PI.  90)  the  position  of  Ajax,  the  base 
of  ttie  image  and  the  drapery  over  Ae  legs  are  dose  to  ours,  but  the  xoanon  is  of 
squatter  type.  It  too  could  liave  been  inspired  by  metalwork.  I^ikc  "  tr^,  it  does  not 
closely  resemble  the  scene  on  M<^;arian  bowls."  These  evidently  drew  their  repertory 
of  figured  scenes  from  some  other  source.  Our  altar  alone  retaba  more  purel)  the 
tradition  as  it  must  have  appeared  on  4th  century  metal  altars  or  bowls,  perhaps  those 
that  inqnred  Nero's  beloved  crystal  "  scyphos  Homerios."  '* 

Closely  related  stylistically  to  these  altars  are  those  of  the  type  often  called 

*'  E.  g.  Lilly  B.  Ghali-Kuhil,  Let  EnlevemeiUs  et  le  retour  d'lleline  dans  Us  texles  el  docu- 
ments figuris.  Fkrit,  19SS,  pp.  95-97.  pb.  LXIX-LXXI,  1,  Nim.  79^  bn;  cf.  pL  LXXin.  1, 

Xo.  162. 

"  Ibid.,  pi.  LXXIVf.,  Nos.  201-204.  pp  247  f  :  pi  LX  XXVIII.  2.  No.  196.  p.  245. 

The  literaiy  evidoioe  it  Hnmariied,  t<wf.,  pp.  20^211. 
» -Ejg.  ibid.,  pi.  LXVI  f.,  Not.  72 1 ;  p.  M  (ble  Sdi  eentiiTy). 

**  J.  Davreux.  La  Ltgmdlt  it  it  fnpkiteut  Cotsmdre  d'apris  Us  Ugtu  tt  Ih  MMMiWHlt, 

Paris,  1942,  pp.  1 39  ff . ;  fig.  49 ;  Wcftsmann,  op.  tit.,  pp.  49  fF.  .ft?  56 ;  K.  SctiefoM,  "  Die  Trotasane 

bl  Pbmi'L.-i,"  !'islschrijl  Byivnck-  (NedrrhnJs  Kunslhisto!   •  I.  /  ;  .r^ocii.  V .  19.^4)  pp  22!  ff. 

'*  Divrcux,  op.  cil..  pi.  XLI,  fig.  78;  p.  176,  No.  122.  I  h'j  lialc  is  proliably  early  Inijjcrial.  I  owe 
the  photograph  nn  iiiir  Plate  90  tn  the  rourtcsy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hritish  Museum. 

"  Weitzmann,  op.  cit.,  fig.  57;  Hausniann.  op.  cil..  p.  49;  p.  54,  H  T?  16  a;  cf.  H  B  17  c  . 
pit.  30-31. 

"  Hausmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2  If.  For  a  similar  metal  base  revetment  of  Hellenistic  date,  Ftrganum, 
1, 2,  beibl.  31,  p.  251, 3.  For  "  Honwric  dcjrphoi,"  Pliny,  JVJT.,  XXXVH,  29;  Haiunana.  0^.  (jr.. 
9»w22,40. 
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"  Tarentine,"  which  share  the  scenes  upon  their  sides  with  Mcgarian  bowls."  Three 
fragments,  of  Attic  fabric,  were  found  in  the  Agora  (Fig.  2;  PL  91)."  They  arc 
all  vei7  fine  examplea,  witfi  exqirishe  cgEg;  and  dart  tnoold^^ 

same  height  ( 1  /'i  cm  )  as  those  of  our  cyHndrical  altars.  The  hasp  (T  950;  PI.  91 )  is 
amaog  the  crispest  known  and  would  seem  to  be  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  series 
of  which  Hansmann  dates  the  best  extant  examples  In  the  mW-3rd  century."  Oar 
pieces,  though  not  limited  by  context,  certainly  seem  earlier,  both  in  fabric  and  in  style. 
Are  they  not  probaUy  among  the  first  rnade,  the  prototypes  of  the  hrst  copies  on 
Megarian  bowls?  **  For  Hie  scene  of  the  Girt  Crowiiiiig  the  Trophy,  Sdiwabadier 


Fig.  2.  Ahar  Agora  T  1376  a  (1 2).  0. 19  and  20. 


lists  eleven  examples  on  altars  and  eleven  on  Attic  bowls.*'  The  style  also  looks  .'\ttic 
and  need  not  for  any  reason  come  from  South  Italy.  Similarly,  the  Dionysiac  group 
of  the  god  being  supiwrtcd  by  a  satyr  and  kissed  by  a  nymph  (or  Ariadne)  is  char- 
acteristic of  these  altars  and  of  the  bowls,  especially  those  from  .Attica."  We  also 
probably  have,  on  our  altar,  the  usual  scenes  of  Poseidon  and  Amymone  "  and  of 
Apollo  and  Leto,**  of  which  recognizable  traces  survive.  Of  die  former  scene,  among 
28  examples  on  Mepnrip.n  bowls,  21  are  from  .-Xttica;  both  scenes  occur  on  9  altars. 
Stylistically,  all  the&e  compositions  are  sufficiently  dose  to  have  derived  from  contein* 
poraiy  originals,  which  Sdiwahadier  very  reaamaUy  assigns  to  Athenian  sources.** 
The  reason  for  the  selection  of  seemingly  irrelevant  scenes  for  the  decoration  r  f  these 
altars  is  obscure.  It  is  also  puzzling  to  observe  that  of  the  .\gora  altars,  among  the 

wHuinuiiii.  op.  cif.,  p.  26  and  note  99;  Schwabuher,  op.  at.,  pp.  187 ff.  P.  WniOeHinier. 
TartmU,  Fkria.  1939,  pi.  XU.  1-4  (H.  lOcm). 

«  T  1376  a  (PI.  91) ;  P.  H.  6.2  cm. :  T  1376  b  (fragment  from  an  idcBtkal  altar) ,  P.  IT.  3.5  cm. 
(both  from  a  context  of  the  late  3rd  to  early  2nd  century) :  see  V.  R.  Gracr.  The  Aegean  and  the 
Mear  East,  Studies  Presented  to  Hetty  Goldman.  Princeton.  1956,  p.  95  ar.-l  T  950  (PI.  91), 
P.  H.  1.8  rm. ;  P.  L.  7.6  cm  (from  a  context  chiefly  of  the  3rd  century),  an  even  sharper  inq>ression 
of  the  -ibovr  tv|  .r  but  ra.iint.iining  the  MHOe  belgbt  fOT  the  bMC. 

~*  Haiism,inn,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

**Cf.  our  Dionysos-Ariadne  and  Gill  and  Tttfbf  mmmb  irith  tfiaae  on  the  Kuid  bowl. 
Sehwatadier,  of.  di.,  pi.  II,  1. 
••/Ml.,  pp.  192 f. 

-lUd., pp.  185fi.  **Ibid., p.  ISa 

-tUd.,  pp.  inc.  ••/»«..  pp.  187 f. 
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few  ever  found  in  a  context,  both  sets  came  in  identical  pairs.  Presumably,  they  must 
have  served  as  incense  burners  before  a  household  shrine  of  twin  deities,  possibly  of 
the  Anakes,  the  ycNing  hero-gods  of  Athens,  hy  whose  names  the  women  .of  Athens 
loved  to  swear  and  who  were  called  'E^artoi."  Certainly  nothing  in  our  knowled^ 
explains  the  choice  of  subjects  for  these  altars  or  why  the  "  Tarentine  "  set  became 
popular  all  over  the  Greek  world  from  Italy  to  Troy,"  whereas  the  other,  with  its 
oonsistent  and  oi^:tnal  handling  of  that  bdoved  topic*  ^  sadc  of  Troy,  should  have 
appafcntiy  died  stillborn  in  the  ateliers  of  Atiiens.  Other  versions,  vaon  oonvcntioiial, 
were  picked  up  elsewhere  by  the  manufacturers  of  bowls  and  diffused  all  over  the 
Graeco-Roman  area.  These  niode>t  altars  raise  many  tantalizing  questions  and 
comment  with  fresh  voices  on  an  old  story. 

Moulds:  Nos.  21-22 

Only  two  moulds  come  from  this  cistern.  One  (No.  21)  makes  a  completely 
plain  and  smooth  rounded  object  which  might  conceivably  form  the  back  of  a  small 
figurine  ortnipit  even  be  for  a  lamp  nocde.** 

No.  22  is  a  mould  provided  with  a  handle  to  assist  in  its  use  as  a  stamp.  The 
design  is  a  very  coarse  palmettc.  Its  shape  and  character  imply  that  we  have  the 
positive,  which  was  used  to  stamp  an  impression  in  a  mould  for  relief  ware.  No  such 
palmette  occurs  on  Megarian  bowls.  This  object  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
feet  sometimes  placed  oo  such  bowls,  in  the  form  of  masks  or  shells,  but  no  parallel 
is  at  hand 

Conclusions 

Uke  the  pottery,  the  terracottas  of  this  Satjrr  Cistern  cover  a  wide  range  of 
time.  Certain  scraps  (Nos.  3, 4, 9)  appear  to  survive  from  the  4th  century;  only  one 

can  be  dated  from  its  costume  as  late  as  ca.  275  B.C.  (No.  5).  The  new  type  here  is 
the  developed  seated  figure  (Nos.  6-8);  it  becomes  a  characteristic  creation  of  the 
3rd  century  because  it  readily  lends  itself  to  three-dimensional  treatment.  Two  pieces 
rehte  the  craft  in  day  to  that  in  metal,  namdy,  the  Satyr  head  (No.  2)  and  tiie  little 
rdief  altars  (Nos.  19-20).  Earlier  clay  casts  or  copies  of  metal  work  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  technical  purposes:  there  are,  rather,  cheap  copies  of  objcts  d'arts  for 
the  poorer  purse.  We  have  noted  the  strong  influence  of  metallic  styles  on  certain 
pieces  in  the  Altar  Well."  We  see  here  the  beginning  of  the  next  phase,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  metal  work  in  day.  The  commerdalizatum  of  this  trend  is  mevitabfe. 

••F.  Chapouthicr,  Les  Dioscures  au  service  d'unc  dccssc,  Pans,  1936,  p.  316. 
"  Hausmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  26,  note  99;  Troy,  Suppl.  Monograph,  3,  No.  293. 
a.  R.  Howlaod.  AtkenUm  Agora.  IV.  pi.  46.  No.  534  of  ^  42  Q  dated  (p.  131}  in  the 
second  toddrd  quartera  of  the  3nl  century.  I  owe  tMs  suggcsticm  to  Cbirftve  Grandjooan. 
^Htsptria,  XXVni,  1959»  pp.  1481 
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The  Satyr  head  (No.  2)  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  in  this 
setting;  its  affiliations  and  character  will  best  be  understood  when  we  study  the  style 
of  the  2ik1  century. 


CAIALOGUE 


The  terminology  used  in  this  Catalogue  is 
Hat  alrauly  outtiiwd,  Hesperia.  XXI,  195% 
Pk  158^  with  the  exception  that  measurements 
are  here  given  in  centimeters,  as  more  con- 
venient far  imall  objects.  For  identification  and 
interpretation,  aee  the  pracediiig  discussion. 

Male  Ficuhes 

1  (T2055)  Seated  Jointed  Male.    PI.  87. 
P.  H.  10.5an.;  P.  W.  at  ihoiiUen  4.5 cm. 

Reddish  hiifi  clay.  Holes  lor  ■Hachaait  of 
separate  arms. 
Body  weD  modelled  b  front  and  back. 

2  (T2072)  Head  of  Satyr.         PI.  87. 

P.  H.  7.7  cm.  Tan  clay  :  hard  fabric.  Orange 
fledi;  red  on  hair,  eyebrows,  lips,  wreath;  yel- 
low on  fnilt,  Uadk  on  horns.  Bade  of  head,  one 
fruit,  several  chips  nii>sinp. 

Wreathed  and  homed  head  inclined  slightly 
to  proper  left;  vigonnw  retouching. 

a  T 133$,  p.  246,  Ft.  87. 

Female  Figures 

3  (T  3171)  SUudiog  Draped  Female:  frag- 

ment PI.  87. 

P.  H.  S2  cm.  Reddish  buff  £lay,  very  soft 

fabric.  Back  missirifr:  ron^h  interior. 

Stands,  wearing  chiton  with  overfold;  traces 
of  a  curved  object  brolcen  away  from  left  side. 

Cf.  T  941,  T  3038,  p.  248,  PI.  87. 

4  (T  3175)  Lower  Part  of  Standing  Female. 

PI.  87. 

P.  H.  5.1  cm.  Pinkish  buff  day.  Bade  pre- 
served with  trace  of  curved  vent. 
Figure  wears  garment  to  the  top  of  high  laced 


B  (T2074)  Diaped  Standing  Female. 

PI.  88. 

P.  H.  7.1  cm.  Light  reddish  tan  clay.  Trace 
of  drcolar  vent  In  back,  wMdi  ts  partly  broken 


away.  Right  arm  was  extended;  left,  with 
objaet  (  ?),  w^s  close  to  side.  Mark  of  attadl- 
ment  (or  damage  during  manufacture?)  on 
right  side.  The  figure  stands  quietly;  object 
(?)  was  hdd dose  to  side. 

Sbatbd  Ftooua 

6  (T218I)  Seated  Fem.il<-  PI.  88. 
P.  H.  8cm.;  P.  W.  6.9cm.  Reddish  bu£E 

day;  soft  fabric.  Large  leeivgular  vent  Yd* 
low  on  dnpcty.  Red  i^ate  used  as  adhesive  on 

base. 

The  lower  part  of  a  figure  seated,  lighdy 

draped,  on  a  diphros. 

Cf.  T  139,  T  1339.  pp.  249,  251,  Pis.  88,  89. 

7  (T2180)  Seated  Female.  PI.  89. 
P.  H.  14.5 cm.;  Max.  W.  15.2cm.  Buff-tan 

cLiy.    Blue  .md  d.iljs  iif  red  mi  rock.  Many 
pieces  missing.  Rough  inside.  Large  oval  vent 
Lower  part  of  a  draped  female  figure,  sitting 
on  a  nxk;  ^nnpanoo  on  knaa;  fdiqiie  base. 

8  (T  2182)  Seated  Figure  witfi  P  y  frag- 

ment PI.  89. 

P.  H.  13  cm.  Reddish  buff  day,  soft  {abric. 

Finished  a.s  for  opeti  back    Pt.iquc  base  missing. 

A  naked  boy  leans  against  the  draped  lap  of 
a  nussuf  %ure  diat  sat  on  a  rack. 

Thbatucal  FiGintB 

9  (J  2073)  Standmg  Bearded  Male. 

PL  89. 

P.  H.  6.8  cm.  Reddish  buff  day,  soft  fabric. 
Solid.  Lower  part  missing. 

Masked,  bearded  figure  wearing  polos^  loug 
chiton  and  hiwalion  wrapped  over  tfie  anns» 

(MIssfaig  from  Agoia  Museuem  sboe  1955). 

MiSCELLANLOUS  HUMAN  SUSJBCTS 

10  (T  3178a)  Nude  fragment.        PI.  89. 
P.  H.  3.6  cm.  Reddish  bufi  clay ;  soft  fabric 

Brolcen  all  round. 
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Frac^ment  of  buttocks,  probably  fron  «  ddhfi 

11  (T3176)  Wing.  R  89. 
P.  L.  47  cm.  Daik  reddish  bufi  day;  dis- 

coloraL  Solid.  Tnoe  of  ycOowisIi  fwiiit.  Tip 

broken  away. 

Left  wing  from  a  small  flying  figure. 

12  (T  3178  b,  c  )  Fragmente:  Eros  in 
Flower  (?).  PI.  89. 

P.  H.  b)  Max.  Dim,  5.S  an. ;  c)  Max.  Dim. 
72  cm.  Reddish  buff  clay,  soft  fabric.  Outside 
■nooddy  finiriied,  with  inark  of  attachment. 

Two  fragments  from  a  large  floral  group, 
probably  representing  Eros  reclining  on  a  pillow 
witfaiD  die  petals. 

U  (T  3177)  Flower.  PI.  89. 

a)  P.  U.  4.Saii.,  diam.  6.1  on.  b)  Diam. 
6.1  on.  Tan  buff  day.  Edges  chipped.  White 
dtp  inside  and  outside  both  fragments. 

The  calyx  of  a  lily,  apparently  broken  from 
die  fknag  dtcaiar  base,  wUcb  is  of  the  ssme 
diameter. 

14  (T3174)   Arm.  PI.  89. 
P.  L.  5.S  cm.  Reddish  buff  day ;  broken  at 

both  ends  and  behind. 

A  sleeved  left  arm,  showing  two  creases  at 
wrist ;  apparently  it  was  hdd  dose  to  the  body. 

Animals 

15  (T2183)  Sheep.  PI.  90. 
P.  H.  8  011.:  P.  L.  SJem.  (st  bsne).  Red- 
dish buff  day. 

Pociqpart  d  a  sbeep  wMi  area  between  kgs 
filled  in;  bade  not  meddled. 

16  (T2184)  Head  of  Sheep.  PI.  90 
P.  H.  3.2  cm,    Reddish  buff  clay.  Solid. 

Broken  at  both  ends.  Head  of  aa  aohnai,  pcOb- 
aUy  a  sheep,  vrith  sharply  accented  eyes. 

Miscellaneous  Objects 

17  (T3172)  Shidd.  Pl.». 
Diam.  3.8  on.  Solid.  White  slip  has  run 

down  in  side.  Ydbw  painL  Signs  of  attadi- 
ment  inside. 

PWNCETON,  N.  J. 


SnwX  dddd  with  lioi;  tiaoes  of  a  right  hand 
wldiin  riiti. 

18  (T2071)  Phiale.  PI.  90. 

Diam.  3  cm.  Tan  day.  Solid.  Convex  be- 
neadi. 

Small  phiale  showing  traces  of  a  hand  be- 
neath. Decorated  in  reUef  with  rim,  petals  and 
spears  and  boaa. 

19  (P  15,233)  Suall  Altar.  PL  9a 

H,  8.9  cm.;  diam.  at  base  6.9  cm.;  diam.  at 
top  6.5  cm.  H.  frieze  4.4  cm.  H.  base  1.6  cm. 
Reddish  bti£F day;  soft fdifk.  liany  fcagments 
missing;  floor  of  fira-box  bfohen  awagr.  Re> 
stored. 

Altar  msde  in  two  nundds,  showuig  Uurred 

joitit  behind  the  throne  and  between  MencUins 
and  Helen.  Dentil  moulding  above  and  Lesbian 
leaf,  pointed  downward,  bdow  the  frieze.  Plan 
rim  to  fire-lx)x.  Scenes  in  low  relief:  three 
groups  of  two  figures  each,  presumably  Neo- 
ptdemos  attackhig  Pttam  on  throne*  Mendsos 
pursuing  Helen,  .^jax  attaddqg  Cassandra. 
From  same  mould  as  No.  20. 
a.  T  1376  a  and  b,  p.  259,  Fig.  2,  PL  91. 

20  (P  15,173)  StndlAltar.  PL  9a 

P.  H.  5.6  cm.  Diam.  of  ba.se  6.9  cm.;  H.  of 
base  1.6cm.  Tan  clay;  hrm  fabric  Broken  oa 
top  and  at  »des. 

Fragment  from  same  mould  as  No.  19;  pre- 
serves part  of  scene  of  Neoptolemos  and  Priam, 
practicall J  an  of  fifnre  of  McndaoB. 

BCODISB 

21  (T2037)  Mould  frsgmeat  F1.91. 

P.  H.  4.8  cm.  W.  5.6  cm.  Buff  day ;  rounded 
exterior.  Tab  and  string  grooves  outside. 

Moidd  for  nondescript  object,  possiblf  a  tsoup 
nonle. 

22  (MC  578)  Stamp.  PI.  91. 
H.  of  stamp  3  cm.;  L.  with  handle  3.7  cm. 

BuS  day.  One  aide  of  stamp  alii^itiy  bvaleea. 

stamp  wtm  gnp  u>  impresa  rougn  fiaimnff 
design. 

Dorothy  Burr  Thompson 
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(Plates  72-78) 


few  meters  to  the  west  up  the  slope  of  the  Areopagus  from  the  Satyr  Cistern,' 


.Zja.  a  reservoir  was  excavated  in  1947  that  has  been  called  the  Komos  Cistern. 
It  was  so  named  from  the  incised  word  KQMOY  on  a  lamp,'  which  probably  refers  to 
the  owner.  To  judge  from  iHae  abundant  duplicate  jHcoes  of  pottery,  tiie  (|uantitic8  of 

moulds  for  making  Megarian  bowls,  and  many  warped  and  misfired  fragments,  the 
filling  was  probably  drawn  from  the  shop  of  a  potter.  Two  coroplast'';  moulds  (Nos. 
18,  24 )  and  lour  terracotta  quivers  (No.  31  j  that  had  never  been  attached  to  figijres 
imply  that  he  also  made  figurines. 

This  deposit  cannot  be  considered  in  any  strict  sense  limited,  but  most  of  the 
pottery  and  all  the  stamped  amphora  handles  date  within  the  3rd  century.'  The 
Athenian  coins  are  of  the  same  date.  A  supplementary  tilling  presumably  occurred 
before  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  In  it  was  a  hoard  of  one  bronze  and  seven 
silver  coins  of  Histiaia.*  Most  unusual  also  are  fragments  of  a  faience  oinochoe  with 
the  relief  figure  of  a  Ptolemaic  queen,  apparently  Arsinoc  III  (  217-205  u.c.).'  We 
should  expect,  then,  that  the  figurines  belong  to  the  late  3rd  century,  but  that  any  one 
piece  might  come  from  the  supplementary  filling.  We  must  therefore  diedc  aU  the 
pieces  against  dated  comparative  material. 

*  Hesperia,  XXXI,  1962,  pp.  244-262.  Professor  G.  R.  Edwards  wishes  to  correct  the  dating 
of  the  iw.ttcry  as  suggested  on  p.  244,  which  he  now  believes  to  be  "on  CStunate  proliaUy  St  leSSt 
SO  years  later  (than  that  of  Group  6)  in  point  of  time  of  discard." 

*  R.  Howlaixl,  Tlu  Atkeman  Agora,  IV,  Princeton,  1958,  p.  100.  No.  430.  With  it  was  fetmd 
a  pot  base  inscribed  KO)  (P  18756). 

•Deposit  M  21 :1,  excavated  by  E.  Vanderpool.  The  pottery  will  be  published  by  G.  R.  Edwards, 
who  Idndly  gave  me  the  following  information  in  a  letter  dated  June  26,  19f>l :  "In  tlie  Komos 
Cistern,  as  far  as  I  know  now,  the  supplementary  filling  probably  occurred  within  the  first  half  of 
tlie  2nd  century  B.C."  V.  R.  Grace,  at  the  same  date,  informed  tnc  that  the  numerous  stamped 
amphora  handles  proliably  do  not  go  down  later  than  2(10  n.c. 

*  Unpublished.  They  nm  down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  and  are  now  considered  to 
have  been  a  hoard  deposited  later  in  the  cavity  made  by  the  settlement  of  the  early  fining  of  the 
cistern. 

*  P  18692.  The  head  and  drapery  are  do.sety  parallele<J  by  a  piece  in  the  Allard  Pierson  Museum 
in  Amsferdam,  No.  7577  (vnn  Hissing  Collection  F  86-1)  in.scribed  as  belonging  to  Philopilor. 
I  hope  to  publish  these  pieces  in  ray  forthcoming  study  of  the  Ptolemaic  faience  oinocboai. 
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TECHNigUE 

The  clay  and  fabric  of  this  group  of  terracottas  vary  markedly.  Most  of  the 
pieces  are  tan  to  ImfF  in  color;  others  are  reddish  or  brownish.  Many  of  these  vari- 
ations are  doe  to  firing.  The  tan  overtone  that  increasingly  clouds  the  pure  buflf  of 

earlier  clays  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  smoke  in  the  kiln,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
control  of  conditions  during  firuig.  This  hitherto  little  noticed  imperfection  suggests 
bicreased  carelessness  asaoog  the  workmen.  The  trend  m  this  period  toward  higher 
firiogand  therefore  toward  a  harder  fabric  has  been  noted  before*  (cf.  our  No.  14). 

The  most  interesting  technical  variation  in  this  group  is  the  appearance  of  several 
fragments  of  a  very  soft,  well-washed  and  silted  pale  "  blond  "  clay  (as  in  Nos. 
1, 30).  We  shall  see  it  more  abundantly  in  later  deporits.  This  fabric  stands  out  so 
strikingly  among  the  warmer  buff  or  reddish  color  of  the  traditional  fabrics  that  it 
m^t  seem  to  be  an  import.  Further  study  and  consultation  with  experts,  however, 
indnate  tiiat  it  is  composed  of  the  Attic  white  day '  mixed  witii  a  modi  smaller  pro- 
portion of  red  clay  than  was  traditional.  This  creates  a  *'  blond  "  fabric  \  cry  like 
that  of  Corinth,  both  in  color  and  in  extreme  fineness  of  texture.  Since  the  while  clay 
lacks  tensile  strength,  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  some  red  clay,  but  in  proportions 
suited  to  the  nature  of  die  object  It  costs  today  a  great  d»l  more  than  die  red,  bat 
it  can  be  more  easily  worked  and  dried  out-of-doors  without  fear  of  cracfcing.  The 
tendency  during  the  late  Hellenistic  period  toward  paler  clay  is  therefore  presumably 
due  to  a  desire  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  meticulous  care.  The  dillerence  in  cost  of 
the  raw  material  could  easily  be  made  up  by  a  savh^  hi  wages.  Another  reason  appears 
to  be  the  sudden  change,  in  at  least  certain  factories  of  Athens,  to  the  use  of  plaster 
in  place  of  clay  moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  figurines.  The  smooth  "  blond  "  clay 
could  be  more  serviceable  for  use  in  plaster  moulds,  as  it  could  easily  be  slip<ast 
or  pressed  very  moist  into  plaster  motdds.  This  tedmique  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
in  a  later  article  in  connection  with  the  first  examjiles  of  figurines  made  in  plaster 
moulds.  The  "  blond  "  fabric  can  be  regarded  as  an  earmark  of  late  Hellenistic  work. 
Its  first  dated  appearance  in  oiar  contexts  is  in  this  Komos  Cistern ;  it  continues  in 
use  iinti]  at  least  the  time  of  AugmtUS. 

The  hack-s  of  the  figures  are  in  general  unmodelled.  Vent-holes  are  oval,  except 
for  one  piece  with  a  rectangular  opening.  The  back  of  the  actor  (No.  20)  is  peculiar 
in  having,  in  addition  to  the  vent,  one  subsidiary  hole  above  and  one  bdow  it.  Evi- 
dently this  method  lightened,  for  firing,  the  too  thidc  mass  of  day  tfans  created  at  the 
junctkm  with  the  legs. 

*  Cf.  G.  Kleiner,  Tnu^/nfymwH,  Betlm.  1942,  p.  89.  A  very  bard  fthrie  is  tamd  in  flw  pce- 
Mummian  deposits  at  Corinth. 

'  G.  M.  A.  Richter,  Th*  Cnp  of  A^Unian  Pottery,  New  Haven,  1923,  p.  40.  This  white  clay  is 
today  obtained  at  Kottkouvaones  md  Gipe  KoUas.  I  owe  my  anderstanding  of  technical  details  to 
die  ktndness  of  Profeiaor  Frederick  Matnn  of  Pemutyivania  State  Dniveraify  and  of  our  tachiiciMi 
OiriatM  Mamdis,  wbo  knows  intiinatdjr  all  the  details  of  day  mannCutnre  bi  Afltens. 
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The  interiors  are  treated  fairly  carefully  by  smoothing  the  surface  after  the 
day  has  been  pressed  into  the  nnrald.  On  Nos.  4  and  16,  however,  traces  of  the  fingers 
drawn  in  long  sweeps  are  visible — a  trifling  variation  from  the  earlier  practice,  but 
one  which  is  observable  more  with  time  and  markedly  so  in  T  559,  from  Hellenistic 
pottery  Group 

The  bases  (Nos.  85-88)  are  mostly  of  tiie  old  step  type,  ytith  a  bottom  plinth, 

which  imitates  a  statue  base  set  on  a  plintli  The  more  ambitious  pieces  (Nos.  4,  16) 
probably  stood  on  plaques.  A  very  large  double  base  (No.  38)  is  irregularly  shaped, 
presumably  to  accommodate  a  seated  figure  like  the  Maenad  from  the  Satyr  Cistern 
( No.  7)'  or  a  large  group. 

Very  little  color  is  preserved  on  most  of  these  figurines,  wtdi  the  exception  of  one 
head  and  leg  ( No.  7) .  On  this,  the  flesh  is  a  deep  orange,  like  a  strong  sunburn,  which 
often  appears  on  male  figures  at  about  this  time,  as  distinct  from  the  pale  pink  or 
yellowish  flesh-color  of  women  and  children.  Dark  red-brown  is  used  for  the  hair 
of  this  head  and  a  clear  scarlet  for  the  lips  and  inner  drawing. 

Most  of  the  pieces  are  markedly  battered,  as  though  they  were  a  mixed  accumula- 
tion in  the  earth.  Dnlv  two  specimens,  of  awkward  shape,  are  sufficiently  preserved 
to  suggest  that  they  reached  the  cistern  in  a  nearly  complete  state,  i.  e.  Nos.  4  and  16. 
Their  good  preservation  and  sharp  edges,  the  abundant  white  slip  on  No.  16  and  the 
reasonably  fresh  surfaces  all  support  this  hypothesis.  Stylistically,  they  wilt  also  he 
seen  to  be  among  the  latest  in  this  deposit. 

Only  two  moulds  survive.  Both  are  carefully  made,  with  string  grooves  for 
tying  together.  No.  18  resembles  those  from  the  Altar  Well,  but  No.  24  is  less  nicdy 
finished.  These  are  too  few  samples  from  whidi  to  draw  any  condustons. 

Types  and  Subjects 

The  subjects,  like  Uiose  from  the  Altar  Wdl  and  Satyr  Cistern,  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  daily  life. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  only  one  "  doll "  survive  (No.  1),  of  late  technique. 

Male  Figures  :  Nos.  2-7 

A  nude  male  figure,  which  seems  to  be  reposing  on  a  flat  seat  (No.  2),  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  "  doll "  with  fixed  arms,  as  any  other  such  nude  male  figure  would  be 
peculiar.  The  ribs  are  \  i^'orously  moddled.  We  also  find  two  seated  draped  male 

t\-pes,  which  are  rrr^iiniscent  of  those  numerous  statues  of  distinguished  men  that 
preoccupied  Athenian  sculptors  during  the  3rd  century.  No.  3  is  unusual  in  wearing 
only  the  chiton,  with  a  loosely  hanging  neckline  and  extended  arms ;  he  may  have  been 

■  Hgspnia,  III,  1934,  pp.  392-427  (Deposit  F  15 :2),  which  is  now  dated  in  the  late  2nd  century. 
The  figurines  will  be  published  later. 

•Httptria,  XXXI,  1962,  pp.  2S1-252,  pt.  89. 
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seated,  like  some  counterparts,  on  a  rock.'*  No.  4  shows  the  more  usual  "  Tanagra  " 
type :  a  youn^"  man  or  soldier  sitting  casually  in  reflection."  Its  style  will  be  disCUSSed 
later  in  relation  to  the  similar  seated  female  figure  (No.  16). 

Eros  continiies  to  be  a  favorite  subject.  Two  examples  show  the  development 
from  the  stronir>  muscular  modelling  of  the  winged  boy  (No.  5)  of  the  period  ca. 
300  B.C.,  to  a  slim  boyish  figure  (No.  6),  which,  though  it  shows  no  trace  of  wings, 
nevertheless  sconis  to  float  in  the  air.  The  former  is  like  4th  century  pieces  from 
the  Pnyx.''  The  iailer  also  has  a  parallel  from  the  Pnyx,  but  from  a  later  context/' 
as  well  as  from  Tarentum  of  similar  period.**  The  contrast  between  these  two  pieces 
is  marked.  One  shows  a  feeling  for  body-structure ;  the  other  slurs  the  anatomical 
forms  and  emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  smooth  body  and  its  pendant  drapery. 
These  extremes  of  taste  could  be  fifty  years  apart. 

The  floating  figure,  a  favorite  of  this  periodi  is  also  attested  in  No.  7b,  as  well 
as  in  fragments  from  flying  figures  of  uncertain  sex  (Nos.  23,  24).  The  leg  (No.  7b) 
is  muscular  and  suitable  to  a  Dionysiac  flying  type  from  which  the  head  (No.  7a) 
probably  comes.  Both  show  the  sunburned  skin  of  vigorous  young  men.  The  head 
is  very  effeminate  in  its  flowing  lodes  and  fleshy  features.  Th^  ^taOs  6nd  paraOete 
in  heads  of  the  3rd  century  in  Alexandria,  D^os,  Myrina  and  Tarentum."  We  may 
consider  this  head  then  as  characteristic  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  3rd  century. 

Male  Heads:  Nos.  8-9 

Only  two  other  male  heads  help  us  fix  ^  common  type  of  male  face  at  this  period. 

No.  8  is  not  unlike  No.  7,  though  its  lack  of  paint  makes  it  look  different.  They  are 
of  the  same  scale:  both  are  markedly  inclined  on  the  neck — one  upward,  the  other 
downward.  Both  have  rather  fleshy  cheeks,  in  which  the  blurred  eyes  are  deep  set; 
the  mouths  are  smnewhat  pursed.  The  ears  and  hair  of  No.  8  are  cardessly  rendered ; 

the  hair  is  jabbed  to  suggest  short  curls.  The  wreaths  are  thin  and  carefully  bound 
by  riI)l>oiis  or  lemniskoi.""  This  rather  Ptolemaic  visage  is  seen  at  Chatby."  A 
parallel  at  Abdera  is  dated  much  later  by  the  excavator."  Athens  created  many  terra- 

>•  Cf.  TK.  II,  p.  256  for  the  pose  in  genecal;  d.  Uttptria,  XXXII,  1963,  pp.  88-90,  pi.  32. 

»«  TK,  II,  p.  256.  4. 

llcspcrui.  Suppl.  VTI,  1943,  p.  145,  No.  54;  cf.  tlie  plastic  Ickythoi.  p.  161,  Nos.  123,  124. 
Another,  much  battered  uncatalogued  fragment  also  was  found  in  this  cistern,  T  2635.  It  bears  the 
■ame  orange  flesh  pdnt. 

"/f>i</.,  p.  145,  No.  58  (cnntext  prohalilv  of  earlv  3r(l  rentury  S.C.). 

P.  Wuilleumier,  Tarcitc,  I'ans.  Vm]  pi.  3. 
"E.  Breccia,  La  Xecropoli  di  Sciuthi,  Cair.i.  l'»12.  pi.  LXXI,  213  (No.  4.32 »  ;  Monuments  de 
r£gyfte  greco-romain,  Bergamo,  1930  (hereafter  Alons.)  II,  1,  pi.  T  3;  Delos,  XXIII,  pi.  79, 
Nos.  91 1  -913 :  B.  Pbttier  and  S.  Reinach.  La  NtcropoU  it  Myrim,  pi.  XII.  2 ;  pt.  XIII,  3.  Wuineu- 
niier,  Tarcntc,  pi.  XXIIT,  1. 

"  E)areHitiorg  and  .Saglin,  s.v.  li  nimscus. 

Si  iathi.  pi.  LXXI\\  22').  231  (Xos.  494  f.) 
»  Cf.  D.  I.  Lazarides,  £i&^  'AfihuAv,  Athens,  1960,  pi.  7,  B  13. 
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cotta  types  that  follow  sculptural  canons."  A  smaller,  childish  head  (No.  9)  also 
has  stippled  hair  and  the  strong  upper  lip  that  gives  a  grumpy  expression,  whidi  is 
commonplace  among  slightly  coarser  and  probably  later  heads  from  Delos."  These 
heads  all  seem  related  to  those  of  the  Altar  Well  and  Satyr  Cistern,  but  are  more 
developed. 

Fbmalb  figures:  Nob.  10-16 

The  upper  port  erf  a  worn  figure  (No.  10)  may  represent  Aphrodite,  or  merdy 
a  beautiful  woman;  this  ambiguity  also  existed  in  the  Altar  Well."  Traces  on  her 
right  shoulder  and  at  the  back  of  her  head  suggest  that  drapery  covered  them  or 
that  an  Eros  may  have  perched  on  her  shotdder.  To  support  him,  she  tnay  wdl  have 
rested  her  arm  on  a  post  The  modelling  is  simple,  in  decidedly  Praxitelean  mood, 
but  not  in  the  delicate  "  Tanagra  "  spirit.  The  scale  is  larger,  the  features  more 
emphatic,  with  clearly  accented  eyelids  and  lips.  The  hair  is  not  worn  in  melon-style, 
but  is  drawn  back  in  a  loose  roll  to  a  knot  at  the  nape.  In  general  outlines,  the  profile 
hean  a  fairly  close  resemUanoe  to  that  of  Queen  Arsinoe  III,  who  died  in  205  b.c" 
The  large  leech  earrings  and  the  circlet,  as  well  as  all  the  facial  characteristics,  are 
found  on  other  Athenian  terracottas,  but  more  remarkable,  in  an  example  from 
Myrina  that  looks  as  though  it  came  from  the  same  mould.'*  The  measurements  are 
almost  identical,  but  the  Myrina  head  is  a  shade  larger.  The  differences  are  not  suffi* 
dent  to  sug^ast  the  copying  of  one  mould  from  the  other  head  because  the  shrinkage 
in  that  case  should  be  at  least  10%.  It  seems  therefore  that  there  is  some  very  intimate 
relation  between  these  two  heads,  but  we  know  too  little  at  the  moment  to  assert  that 
the  archetype  was  created  in  AfJiens,  although  this  seems  the  most  likely  explanation. 

The  muffled  fragment  (No.  11)  is  of  the  same  scale  and  fabric  as  the  precediiig; 
the  pose  is  e.xtremely  common  among  advanced  "  Tanagras  "  an?!  yet  such  pieces  are 
rare  in  the  Agora.  The  surface  is  enlivened  by  the  cobweb  of  folds  that  are  drawn 
over  die  body,  serving  stid  to  articulate  tint  structure.  The  arms  are  contrasted  in 

**The  prototypes  of  bronzes  like  those  shown  by  M.  Bicber,  Th«  Sctdptur*  of  HelUmOie 
Age,  New  York.  1955,  figs.  106-110  may  also  have  inaphred  temcottaa. 

••r,  ;  3  XXIII,  pi.  76.  Nos.  835-841. 

«  lifspena.  XXVIII,  1959,  pi.  26,  Nos.  7.  8. 

"  Biet^er,  Hell.  Sculpt.,  figs.  354-356. 

"D.  Burr,  Terra-cotlas  from  Myrina  in  tkt  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Vienna,  1934,  pj. 
XXXVII,  No.  99.  The  dating  on  p.  71  is  surely  over-cautious,  as  aO  stylistic  and  technical  con- 
siderations, such  as  tljc  f  lariuc  base  (our  present  terminology  1 ,  i  lace  the  Boston  fig  ure  n  ^t  far 
from  CO.  250  b.c.  The  measurements  of  its  head,  kindly  sent  me  by  Miss  Julia  Green,  ttiay  be 
taaxfaxtA  with  ours  sa  fbllbwa: 

Komos  Cistern  No,  10  Boston  Myrina  No.  99 

Base  of  chin  to  hair-line  3  an.  3.1cm. 

Base  of  neck  to  top  of  head  5  cm.  5.3  cm. 

Width  of  face  at  ear  level  2.1  on.  2.3  cnu 
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position  and  in  modelling  lines ;  the  left  breast  is  the  focal  point  for  a  triangular  area 
that  is  set  at  an  angle  to  another  formed  by  the  drapery  of  the  right  arm.  All  this 
movement  across  a  static  body  may  seem  trivial  and  it  is  certainly  soon  to  become  so. 
In  this  example,  however,  the  design  has  significance  and  is  pleasing  to  a  sophisticated 
taste.  Its  relation  to  the  earlier  tradition  and  to  a  bronze  statuette,  the  Baker  Dancer, 
has  already  been  discussed."  Among  figurines  it  should  be  placed  between  an  example 
from  Larisa  of  the  early  3rd  century  and  somewhat  later  pieces."  It  appears  to 
belong  to  a  style  a  little  earlier  than  that  exhibited  in  Grave  A  at  Myrina  "  in  which 
the  arms,  though  in  the  same  position,  nevertheless  are  completely  suppressed  beneath 
the  drapery.  Note  how  on  those  the  himation  covers  the  right  arm  and  body  in  one 
mass,  whereas  on  our  piece  the  right  elbow  emerges  and  the  cross  folds  are  drawn 
beneath  it  to  distinguish  the  line  of  the  waist.  The  same  phase,  but  a  little  more 
mechanical  work,  is  visible  in  Abdera  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century."  But  as  soon  as 
we  look  at  fragments  from  the  mid-2nd  century  fillings  of  the  Middle  Stoa  in  the 
Agora,"  we  note  how  the  folds  have  diminished  in  number  and  hardened  so  that  they 
no  longer  give  the  richness  of  texture,  but  merely  sketch  the  pattern. 

Other  draped  pieces  from  our  cistern  reveal  the  same  style.  Technically,  No.  12 
is  close  to  examples  from  the  Satyr  Cistern  (Nos.  6-8).  Broken  and  even  perhaps  not 
from  one  figure,  these  pieces  appear  to  belong  to  a  dancing  type  whose  right  foot  in 
a  forked  shoe  is  extended  forward,  just  like  that  of  the  Baker  Dancer  and  her 
counterparts.**  The  drapery  blowing  back  from  this  foot  forms  an  unusual  pattern ; 
that  hanging  down,  presumably  from  the  left  side,  contains  passages  similar  to  those 
on  the  seated  figures  discussed  in  the  publication  of  the  Satyr  Cistern.*"  The  area 
around  the  left  breast  can  profitably  be  compared  with  that  on  No.  11  here.  Whereas 
on  No.  11  the  folds  form  a  homogeneous  mass  immediately  interpreted  by  the  eye 
as  belonging  to  the  himation,  those  on  No.  12  so  break  up  the  surface  with  emphatic 
lines  that  the  unity  is  lost.  Sharp  diagonals,  widely  spaced  linear  folds  and  smooth 
untreated  areas  form  a  new  idiom.  That  these  two  pieces  probably  belong  to  at  least 
the  same  half  century  shows  how  rapidly  the  development  from  naturalism  to  a  more 
baroque  dramatic  style  was  taking  place.  This  richer  manner  presumably  develops 
somewhat  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  but  well  before  its  end. 

Another  fragment  from  a  much  larger  figure  (No.  13)  continues  the  develop- 
ment into  a  later  phase.  It  is  more  monumental  than  the  "  Tanagra  "  style.  The  chiton 
is  drawn  tight  over  the  left  breast,  rounding  it  and  leaving  only  one  thin  diagonal  fold 

'*A.J.  A.,  LIV.  1950,  p.  377,  fig.  8. 

Kleiner,  Tanagrafiguren,  pi.  14  a;  cf.  14  c  and  14  f  (end  of  3rd  century). 
»•  Nccropole,  pis.  XXXVII-XXXVIII. 
"  Lazaridcs,  Abdera,  pi.  4,  A  10. 

These  deposits  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  article  in  our  series,  below,  pp.  301-317. 
"  Cf.  A.  J.  A.,  LIV.  1950.  p.  372,  fig.  1 ;  p.  375.  fig.  5  ;  p.  377.  fig.  10. 
"  Hesperta.  XXXI.  1962.  pp.  249-253,  Nos.  6-8.  pis.  88,  89. 
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to  emphasize  it,  imich  as  is  done  on  a  mifior  scale  on  No.  12.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
figure  an  end  of  drapery  hangs  in  a  slightly  twisted  roll,  which  fans  out  as  it  reaches 

the  waist-line.  The  subordinate  folds  have  rounded  profiles,  but  they  are  modelled 
in  regular  courses  without  clear  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  turned. 
This  style,  which  accetits  untreated  areas  by  contrasting  them  with  ponderous  folds, 
occurs  also  in  3nl  century  sculpture.*^  Somethii^  of  the  same  spirit,  though  coarser, 
is  evident  on  a  fragment  from  Delos.** 

The  same  style  characterizes  the  draped  lower  portion  of  a  standing  female  figure. 
No.  14.  The  fabric  is  fired  hard ;  the  clay  tan  in  color.  The  coroplast  has  enveloped 
tihe  figure  in  ponderous  drapery.  Althov^  the  left  1^  bears  the  weight,  it  is  merdy 
suggested  by  an  inset  group  of  folds;  the  right  leg  is  indicated  by  the  lifting  of  the 
hem  of  the  skirt  over  the  foot  as  on  a  series  of  handsome  terracottas  from  Myrina." 
On  our  piece,  the  folds  still  follow  the  old  systems,  but  without  awareness  of  the  body 
beneath.  They  stand  stiff,  almost  tubular,  split  at  the  top  by  deep  gashes  of  the  graver 
that  cause  rather  unnatural  bifurcations.  The  effect  of  chiaroscuro  is  bold  and  over- 
simplified. The  three  little  lifted  edges  form  pleats  reminiscent  of  those  on  Altar 
Well  No.  15,  but  much  drier.  The  formula  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  unit  made  up 
of  one  hard  ridge  and  one  deep  fturow,  variously  combined.  Particularly  significant 
is  the  transparenqr  of  Ae  overhanging  himation  of  No.  14.  Each  underfold  causes 
a  ripple  in  the  overfold,  clearly  but  undramatically,  though  not  much  more  clearly 
than  on  the  examples  from  the  Altar  Well  (Nos.  14,  15)."  This  restrained  trans- 
parency of  drapery  over  drapery  was  apparently  never  exceeded  by  Athenian  coro- 
plasts.  Only  a  few  other  examples  showing  the  transparent  himation,  in  addition  to 
the  three  just  mentioned,  have  been  found  in  the  Agora.**  The  style  barcl\  ft  inched 
"  Tanagras."  Nor  is  it  obvious  either  in  Dclos  or  in  Alexnndria.  Kleiner's  analy.sis 
of  its  development  *'  is  well  supported  by  our  mid  3rd  century  examples  from  Athens. 
The  fun  tale  is  yet  to  be  told  before  the  strange  early  appearance  of  this  style  in 
coroplastic  work  on  the  mainland  long  before  its  flowering  in  sculpture  in  Asia  Muior 
is  fully  comprehended. 

The  trifling  fragment  of  a  dancer  on  a  moulded  base  (No.  15)  is  a  commercialized 

»'  Bieher,  Hell  Sculpt.,  figs.  230-232. 

"Delos,  X.XIII.  pi.  71,  No.  715;  cf.  Hesperia,  XVIII.  1949,  pi.  17,  4  (from  a  pre-Mummian 
deposit  at  Corinth ) . 

"  Burr,  Boston  Myrinas,  pi.  XXXV,  Nos.  91-93;  cf.  Annuairt  du  musie  greco-romain  d'Alex- 
andrie,  1935-1939.  pi.  XXXVl.  3.  a.  further  dtsanskm  of  our  jrfece  in  AJ.A.,  LIV,  1950,  p.  377. 

»*  Ihid..  p.  .376,  fips.  6.7  =  Hfsfcria,  XXVIII,  1959.  pi.  27,  No.  14;  pi.  28,  No.  15- 
•»  T  95.  T  866  (unpublished) ;  T  851.  AJ.A.,  LIV.  1950.  p.  277,  fig.  10. 
••S.  Monatd,  "Stotnette  de  fcmmc  drapec.  terre  cuite  de  Tanagra,"  Mon.  Piot.,  XLV,  1950, 
pp  '3  rir'i.  dates  transparency  as  begirming  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  3rd  century.  In  my  opinion, 
this  dating  is  correct,  but  N-arious  considerations  suggest  that  the  Barrc  figurine  in  her  discussion 
is  somewhat  later. 

Kleiner,  Tanagrafiguren,  pp.  176-187. 
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version  of  that  which  wc  saw  in  the  Altar  Well  (No.  17).*'  It  may  even  be  a  lineal 
descendant  from  the  same  archetype,  for  the  folds  follow  the  same  systems  in  shallow 
echoes.  It  is  neither  an  interesting  composition  nor  a  lively  rendering.  Its  small  scale 
implies  that  it  is  late  in  its  series.  Yet  the  soft  reddish  fabric  suggests  a  date  still 
within  the  ^  century. 

Seated  Figures:  Nos.  4  and  16 

The  only  two  seated  fragments  will  be  discussed  together  for  convenience.  They 
have  in  common  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation  and  certain  stylistic  peculiarities. 

First,  they  both  sit  in  a  casual,  relaxed  posiii  n,  which  seems  entirely  commonplace 
in  the  upper  part,  but  suddenly  below  the  waist  the  legs  sheer  away  from  the  trunk  at 
a  startling  angle.  Tliey  thus  differ  markedly  from  the  seated  figures  from  the  Satyr 
Cistern,**  which  apparently  extended  their  pose  in  one  single  direction.  Since  this 
earlier  solution  required  placing  the  figure  in  a  sideways,  rather  than  in  a  frontal 
position,  very  naturally  tlie  rig;iircs  bi-f^in  to  be  so  turned  that  they  look  like  reliefs. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  faces  the  spectator,  but  the  legs  are  twisted  at  an  uncom- 
fortable angle  in  order  to  appear  more  or  less  in  profile.  An  old  device  for  suggesting 
depth  in  a  plane  is  thus  applied  to  a  baroque  usage.  This  tendency  toward  flatness 
or  reversion  toward  the  "  einansichtige "  point  of  view  continues  and  markedly 
increases  duritjg  the  2nd  century.  In  sculpture,  it  can  readily  be  traced  by  looking  at  a 
study  of  the  development  of  seated  hg^res  beginning  with  the  Tyche  of  Antioch  and 
evolving  through  the  livdy  Conservatori  Maiden  to  the  "  Invitation  to  tiie  Dance," 
which  shifts  the  interest  sideways.**  The  drapery  hangs  limply  on  our  male  figure, 
leaving  vapid  areas  over  chest  and  knee.  The  folds  are  ridges  of  equal  size,  divided 
by  furrows  of  equal  size,  both  on  shoulder  and  on  thigh.  Those  on  the  Maenad  are 
shallower  and  enttrdy  undistinguished. 

To  date  this  new,  rather  careless  style  is  not  asy,  because  it  is  characterized 
chiefly  by  lack  of  distinction.  Yet  on  close  examination  certain  earmarks  emerge. 
First,  the  figures  have  regained  their  structure;  they  are  no  longer  wrapped  tight  as 
they  "  pull  their  drapery  into  pretty  patterns."  **  Their  flaccid  bodies  emerge  beneath 
the  inconspicuous  drapery  that  acquiesces  to  the  structural  transitions  rather  than 
accents  them.  The  p^irl  sits  hig-h  on  her  rock  with  her  feet  dangling.  This  is  perhaps 
to  make  the  rock  seem  large,  to  dwarf  the  human  being ;  it  is  a  late  device,  which  does 
not  occur  at  Tanagra,  but  does  appear  at  Myrina."  The  nymph  herself  is  slim  and 
small-breasted,  like  late  Hdknistic  statues,  such  as  the  Aphrodite  from  Rhodes  harbor 

**Hesperia,  XXVIII,  1959,  p!.  27.  X^o.  17. 

"Hesperia,  XXXI.  1%2,  j.p.  249-253.  Nos.  6-8.  pis.  88.  -s  ' 

«•  Bieber,  HeU.  Sevipt..  figs.  102.  564-566 ;  cf .  Hesperio,  XXXII,  1963.  p.  69. 

«  A.  Lane^  Gr**k  Pottery,  Lcmdoo.  1948,  p.  55. 

«*  NicropOt,  pi.  IV,  pi.  XXXIII,  6. 
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and  otlier  simibur  pieces/*  It  is  difficidt,  tiierefore,  to  place  tiiese  two  seated  pieces 
within  the  3rd  century,  but  more  (tlaiisible  to  assume  that^  as  the  latest  pieces  in  the 

cistern,  they  belong  somewhere  in  the  early  2nd  century.  Certainly  they  do  not  fall 
among  the  extravagant  company  of  the  late  seated  figures  at  Myrina.  Rather,  they 
look  back  to  the  old  tradition.  The  male  figure  is  perhaps  more  advanced  in  style; 
its  regtdar,  tubidar  folds  find  dose  parallels  among  llie  la^  pieces  from  Delos.** 

Many  fragments,  uncatalogued,  come  from  Ihe  backs  of  seated  figures,  a  favorite 
type  at  tUs  period. 

FkHAu  Heads:  No8«  17, 18 

A  tiny  battered  head  ( No.  17)  is  identified  as  female  by  its  pink  flesh  color.  Its 
wreath  and  plastic  curls  relate  it  closely  to  examples  from  the  Altar  Well."  Another 
scrap,  uncatalogued  here,  gives  a  (oi  ktiot  Uke  that  of  Altar  Well  No.  23.  Its  small 
siii^  as  wdl  as  its  type,  place  it  pr  Lably  in  the  early  3rd  century. 

A  mould  (No.  18)  shows  hair  combed  down  to  a  mass  of  curls  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  detail  is  unusually  carefully  rendered  for  the  back  of  a  head.  The  curls 
or  wavy  masses  of  hair  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  horizontal  loops  as  on  a  head  from 
the  Isthmian  sanctuary  (PI.  75).**  Other  late  3rd  century  heads  also  show  masses  of 
hair  hanging  loosdy,  which  nnist  have  been  a  fashion  of  ^  time.*  Our  head,  like  that 
from  Isthmia,  also  wears  a  kerchief  on  top  of  the  hair,  of  which  the  corners  are  just 
visible  in  the  mould.  On  this  and  on  its  parallels,  the  kerchief  may,  but  does  not 
necessarily,  designate  a  priestess.*' 

Gxoup:  No.  19 

An  interesting  fragment  shows  two  children  who  lift  higfh  a  large  vessel.  They 
hold  the  turned  base  which  supported  a  large  bowl  of  which  traces  are  clear  above 
didr  heads  between  them.  A  dose  paraltd  from  Samothraoe  reveals  the  type.**  The 
vessd  on  that  complete  gronp  and  imsumahly  on  ours  was  a  tl^fmiaterion.  A  dose 

»E.g.  Bieber.  HtB.  Sevlpt..  figs.  526 f. 

**Dehs,  XXIII,  pi.  59.  No.  601 ;  pi.  64.  No.  644;  pi.  73,  Na  717.  For  die  dlliilg  of  tfu> 
class  in  the  earlv  2nd  century,  see  Gnomon,  XXXI,  1959,  pp.  638 f. 
"  Hesprna,  XXVIII,  1959,  pi.  28,  Nos.  23-25,  pp.  139  f. 

**  Archaeology,  Vlll.  1955.  p.  60.  right  hand  head;  our  PL  75.  I  owe  this  photograph  to  the 
kuidiiess  of  Professor  Oscar  Broneer. 

"Cf.  Agora  T  1355,  published  in  our  next  article  (below,  pp.  310,  316,  No.  15),fromadqMNik 
(K  18:2)  of  CO.  180  b.c.  ;  Lazarides,  Abdera,  pi.  1 1,  B  40;  NecropoU,  pi.  XL,  3  (No.  268). 

••The  comers  of  the  kerchief  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph.  For  a  description  of  this  tj-pe 
of  kerchief,  see  Troy,  Supplementary  Monograph,  3,  The  Terracotta  Ftgnrints  of  tht  HtUtnulk 
Period,  Princeton,  1963,  pp.  50-52. 

"  Samothrace  Inv.  57.841.  H.  10.5  cm.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mrs.  Elspeth  Dusenbet  \  f  r 
permissioD  to  mentioa  this  piece.  Cf.  TK,  11,  p.  292,  7;  G.  Metidel,  Mtuies  imperiaux  ottomans, 
CatahgHa  da  fgmrmtt  gr^cqtus  de  Itrre  cuUt,  Cotutantiiiople.  190^  p.  594,  No.  3523  and  mai^ 
other  nnpub&bed  fracmenta  from  Amiaoa. 
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similarity  between  the  base  of  our  fragment  and  that  on  a  clay  thymiaterion  from  the 
Agora  con6rms  the  identification.  We  must  think  of  our  children  as  acolytes  who 
carry  a  ritual  vessd  to  tbe  temple  (or  their  humbler  fdlowc  wbo  thus  serve  the 
sjnnpoeioii).'^  The  same  timne  is  rendered  frivalously  on  M«garian  bowls  by  the 
substitution  of  frislgr  satyrs  for  the  children;  tfacy  msb  in  bearing  a  huge  krater  to 
the  feast." 

AcTCtt:  No.  20 

One  of  our  most  interesting  {Meoes  is  the  torso  of  an  actor  as  a  slave  who  vigor- 
ously strides  into  the  scene,  gesticulating-  with  his  right  arm  and  carrying  a  sizable 
object  with  his  left.  Not  only  is  the  size  of  the  object  indicated  by  an  extensive  break 
on  his  left  shoulder,  but  a  hole  was  ]nerced  oUiquely  through  the  hand  to  secure  it. 
The  angle  of  this  hole  precludes  its  having  held  a  stick.  Perhaps  it  held  the  lai^ 
kantharos  (No.  20  b)"  that  also  bears  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  and  traces  of  attach- 
ment on  one  side.  Since  this  hole  in  the  vase,  however,  may  have  been  merely  a  firing 
hole,  we  can  make  this  suggestion  only  tentatively.  Usually,  clay  objects  held  by 
figurines  are  moulded  with  them  or  glued  on.  The  stodgr  body  of  the  actor  is  wdl 
handled ;  the  movement  is  given  force  by  the  extended  limbs  and  by  the  taut  diagonal 
folds  across  his  le|Efs.  The  drapery  over  the  left  arm  protrudes  directly  toward  the 
spectator,  a  daring  device  to  suggest  depth  and  to  invite  shifting  the  axis  of  attention 
from  side  to  side.  Despite  its  simplicity,  tiierefore,  this  is  a  sculptural  pfctt,  of  which 
we  have  only  a  few  parallels  from  the  Agora,  such  as  the  tragic  actor  **  of  d^ifatly 
earlier  date.  Stylistically,  it  is  also  like  the  philosopher  from  Corinth  from  a  pre- 
Mumniian  deposit."  The  date  therefore  must  fall  not  very  far  from  the  beginning 
of  tiie  2nd  century.  The  figure  still  retains,  however,  the  spirit  of  eaxfy  Attic  comedy; 
the  slave  is  as  aggresnveand  as  addicted  to  the  cup  as  his  Aristophanic  ancestors. 

Miscellaneous  Fragments :  Limbs:  Nos.  21-24 

A  left  foot  (No.  21)  also  implies  a  flying  figure,  which  cannot,  however,  from 
its  scale  be  associated  witii  our  other  fragments  of  flying  figures.  The  modelling  is 
reasonably  careful  and  naturalistic  in  contrast  with  that  of  No.  22.  Not  only  is  the 
arm  of  this  latter  fragmentary  figure  coarsdy  rendered  on  a  large  scale  very  ckise 

**Huperia,  XXI,  19S2,  pi.  42,  No.  87;  other  unpublished  parallels  are  in  the  Agora  HuBeuni. 
*'  For  acolytes  atnyiag  ritual  vessds,  see  K.  Scbefold,  yergtsstnn  Pompn^  Beme  ind 
Munich,  1962.  pi.  74. 

"E.g.  Ilesperta,  III,  193:.     35^,  fij,'.  40.  C  22 ;  Supplement  X.  1956,  pi.  40,  No.  32b. 

•»  Cf.  the  .sliape  of  early  3rd  t  entur>-  kantharoi,  Hesperia,  III,  1934,  p.  338,  fig.  18.  B  17,  19. 

»•  Ibid.,  XXVIII,  1959,  pi.  29.  T  862,  p.  142. 

"Ibid.,  XVIII,  1949,  pi.  14,  7  (I  owe  this  comparison  to  the  late  Mrs.  Stillwell).  a. 
Pergamon,  I,  2,  p.  259,  No.  14  (Papposilenos) ;  M.  Bieber,  History  oj  the  Greek  and  Romtm 
Tkettter*,  1961,  p.  103.  figs.  395^  (I  owe  these  leferenees  to  Professor  T.  B.  L.  Webster) . 
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to  that  of  tlie  Satyr  head  from  the  Satyr  Cistern,"  but  both  fingers  and  toes  are 
indicated  by  sharp  cuts  in  a  level  surface.  The  phiale  in  the  hand  and  the  high-soled 
sandal  imply  a  personage  of  distinction,  probably  a  goddess.  Several  parallels  in  Delos 
and  Myrina  presumably  date  in  the  2nd  century.*'  I£  the  cornucopia  fragment  (No. 
32)  belongs  to  this  figvare,  as  is  possible,  it  would  presumably  represent  Tyche. 

The  wing  (No.  23)  is  crisply  modelled  in  the  manner  of  many  mid  Hellenistic 
examples,  in  which  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertiaries  are  knowingly  and  delicately 
differentiated."  We  may  date  it,  on  style  and  technique  and  soft  reddish  fabric,  in 
the  mid  3rd  century.  The  mould  (No.  24)  appears  to  be  that  of  another  wing,  of 
large  scale,  suitable  for  a  flying  Eros.  The  herringbone  incisions  probaUy  represent 
feathers.  The  wingbone  is  nmisnaUy  pointed.** 

Animals:  Nos.  25^^? 

Two  much  battered  figures  of  cloven-hooved  animals  modelled  to  be  seen  from 
one  .side  appear  to  represent  deer.  The  legs  are  slender.  The  heads  have  horns,  lean 
narrow  faces  with  rounded  cap-like  muzzles,  easily  differentiated  from  those  of  cows 
or  sheep  by  the  bonier  structure  and  the  placing  of  the  eyes.**  Though  not  from  the 
same  mould,  Nos.  23  and  26  both  show  the  same  type  of  the  animal  standing  and 
&cing  the  spectator's  left  No  central  portions  were  found,  but  fragments  of  back  and 
front  legs.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  animals  stood  behind  or  beside  an  Artemis,  a 
type  known  in  Myrina,"  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Agora.  These  fragments  may 
possibly  be  associated  with  the  quivers  (No.  31)  which  certainly  imply  that  figures 
of  Artemis  of  about  the  same  scale  were  included  in  tlie  coroplast's  repertory.  Pos- 
sibly the  large  base  (No.  88)  may  have  supported  such  a  group. 

In  contrast  with  the  careless  style  of  the  figures  of  deer,  the  leg  of  a  horse  (No. 
27)  is  rendered  with  great  skill.  The  angle  of  the  leg  and  the  placing  of  the  bones  of 
the  fetlock  indicate  that  it  is  a  right  rear  leg.  The  details  arc  full;  the  anatomy  is 
exact;  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  fetlock  is  as  vividly  rendered  as  on  the  bronze  horses  of 
Sl  Mark's  in  Venice.**  The  smooth  surface  and  hard,  orange  day  are  tMt  unlike  diose 

-Hesperia.  XXXI.  1962,  p.  246,  no.  2,  pi.  87.  The  lo^  of  the  foot  of  No.  22  would  have 
been  ca.  4  cm. ;  the  total  hdght  of  a  sf.mf1inj:;  figure  would  tlieiefore  approxfanate  30on. 

»'  Delos,  XXIII.  pi.  71,  No.  70(^  :  Xirrof'olc.  pi.  XL,  3  (Xo.  268). 

"  E.g.  I^zarirlcs,  Ahdcra,  pi.  1.1  A  28;  Burr,  Boston  Myrinas,  pi.  XXIII.  Xn.  58. 

••T.  B.  L.  Webster,  Monuments  Illustrating  Nnv  Comedy  (Institute  of  Ga&sical  Studies, 
BoDetin  Supplement  No.  11)  London,  1961,  p.  53,  AT  7  suggests  that  the  piece  shows  an  aim 
niaing  a  fringed  cloak.  But  no  gracing  band  ii  visible,  nor  is  the  ridged  edge  modelled  like  a 
covered  arm  and  no  folds  appear.  It  seems  more  probable,  but  not  certaun,  that  it  represents  a 
wing  as  on  TK  H,  p.  181,  2;  p.  182.  -l  i. 

•"Cf.  ("..  M  A.  Kichter,  AnintaJs  in  Greek  Sculpture,  London,  1930,  pi.  XLVIII  with  pi. 
XXXII. 

"  TK.  II,  p.  166,  1. 

"Kkbter.  Animds,  pL  XXin*  fig.  70. 
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of  T  559,  frntn  Hcllonistic  pottery  Group  E."  It  is  probable  that  this  ambitious  piece 
of  a  kg  modelled  in  the  round  instead  of  being  lazily  applied  to  a  relief  belongs  to  the 
dass  of  day  imitations  of  bronzes  of  the  2iid  century. 

Miscellaneous  Objects:  Nos.  28-34 

A  miscellany  of  small  objects  was  found  with  the  figurines.  Each  is  briefly 
identified  in  the  Catalogue  and  deserves  no  further  comment  here.  In  general,  these 
pieces  are  votive  in  character,  the  dieapest  possible  dedications  for  a  sanctuary.  The 
four  quivers  (No.  31)  are  interestinpf  as  indications  of  an  Artemis  type,  otherwise 
unknown  from  Athens  later  than  archaic  times."  Another  fragment  (No.  33)  appears 
to  come  from  a  figme  ctf  EnM  in  a  flower,  stidi  as  was  discussed  in  rclatioii  to  a  similar 
example  from  the  Sa^  aslem."  Others  are  indecqilierable  or  too  small  to  be  useful 
for  comparison. 

CONCLUSIOK 

This  dqxiai^  even  more  than  the  Satyr  Cistern,  covers  a  wide  range  of  time  and 
a  variety  of  types  and  styles.  Difficult  for  that  reason  to  place  in  chronological  order, 
its  contents  nevertheless  reveal  the  shift  from  the  early  to  the  ripe  Hellenistic  styles. 
The  types  begin  with  a  few  old,  traditional  pieces,  Hke  the  Eros  (No.  6)  and  animals, 
move  through  the  developed,  but  still  retrospective  "  Tanagras  "  (Nos.  10,  11)  into 
a  mucli  wider  range  of  subjects,  such  as  dancers  (Nos.  12, 15),  flying  figures  (Nos.  7, 
23,  24,  21  ?),  and  seated  figures  (Nos.  4, 16)  of  the  sort  which  we  found  beginning 
in  the  4th  century  but  becoming  more  common  in  the  Satyr  Cistern.  Entirdy  new 
subjects  now  enter  the  repertory:  a  group  of  children  (No.  19),  a  large  Dionysiac 
fn^ftlf  (No.  28).  Wc  see  bits  of  plaques  and  oddments  and  very  large  figures  such 
as  occur  iti  Delos  in  tlie  2nd  century.  An  Artemis  is  hinted  at  by  the  fragments  of 
deer  (Nos.  25,  26)  and  of  qtiivers  (No.  81),  a  Kybde  or  Tydie  by  a  few  scraps 
(Nos.  22,  32). 

The  shift  in  style  is  even  more  marked  than  the  change  in  subject  matter,  as  is 
clear  even  from  small  fragments.  The  sturdy  body  of  the  early  Eros  (No.  5)  is  the 
only  truly  classical  creation  in  the  group;  for  die  rest,  the  txidies  are  smooth  and 
CWiventional,  withor.t  interest.  Drapery  becomes  the  primary  preoccupation  of  the 
coroplast — either  employed  to  suggest  the  body  beneath  (Nos.  11,  20),  at  odds  with  it 
(No.  12;  or  enveloping  and  superseding  it  (No.  14).  Finally,  in  our  latest  pieces, 
we  see  the  re-emergenoe  of  the  b(Mly,  now  rather  casually  rendered  and  draped  in 
monotonous  folds,  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the  romantic  mood  or  the  dramatic 

HesPtria,  III,  1934.  pp.  392  flf.  The  figurine  is  to  be  published  later  in  tliis  series  of  articles. 
**  Cf.  TK,  II.  p.  166,  2  and  4  for  terracotta  pualtds;  P.  Amandiy,  CoUuHoh  Hilint  Stathatot, 
Les  Bijoux  ttHtiques,  Strasbourg,  1953,  pi.  XXXVI,  Na  233 ;  pi.  XXXVIH,  234,  metd  counterparta. 
••SeeiMtel(No.l2). 
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twist  (Nos.  4, 16).  The  number  of  small  votives  shows  the  advancing  commercialism, 
which  begins  to  take  oo  the  aspect  of  tastdess  mass  production. 

From  such  battered  fragments  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Attic  coroplastic  art  in  the  turn  of  the  late  3rd  into  the  2nd  century.  In  the  next 
artide  (bdow,  pp.  301-317),  the  remaining  evidence  from  the  Agora  groups  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  clarifying  our  picture  of  this  period.  It  is  dearfy  a  period  of 
rapidly  declining  skill,  when  a  bored  classical  style  dominates  and  no  new  mood  has 
asserted  itself.  This  is  just  the  style  that  might  well  be  expected  of  Athens  in  the  late 
3rd  century  when  sculpture  and  ardutectnre  were  also  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  town  wai 
in  need  of  new  inspiration  from  more  vigorous  centers. 

CATALOGUE 


The  terminol<^  used  in  this  Catalogue  is 
that  already  outlined  in  Hesperk.  XXI.  1952, 
p.  158,  with  the  exception  that  the  nieasure- 
ments  are  here  given  in  centimeters,  as  more 
suitable  for  small  objects.  For  identiiicatioo 
and  nlopiclitioa,  see  the  preceding  discuMioa. 

Uau  Ficous 

1  (Ta636)  L(ci€i'']ML"  FL72. 

P.  H.  5.4  cm   Blond  clay.  Hollow  to  ankles. 
Legs  and  feet  without  indicatioD  of  toes, 
praliaUy  from  a  Mtfed  "dolL" 

t  (T  3434)  Sealed  Node  Mak:  fcHiMiits. 

PI.  72. 

P.  H.  a)  6.2  cm.;  b)  3.8  cm.  Reddish  clay, 
aoft  ftbric. 

a)  Part  of  back  and  left  dda;  joiat  between 

moulds  preserved. 

b)  Fift  of  bnttodts  and  seat;  tiaoe  of  oval 
vent. 

8  (T  2634)  Draped  Male :  fragment.  PI.  72. 

P.  H.  3.8  cm. ;  P.  W.  57  cm.  Buf!  to  reddish 
day;  Csirly  hard  labric. 

Part  of  back  missing.  Neck  pierced  for  in- 
sertion of  head.  Chest  of  figure  looking  to  his 
n|lit(  dceaaed  n  tJiiluii» 

4  (T  afiS3)  Ehaped  Seated  Male.  PL  74. 

P.  H.  14  5  cm    P  W.  Son.  Buff  to  licfat 
red  clay.  Back  missing. 
Sits  with  right  band  on  lap,  wearing  chiton 


and  hiniatton  over  left  shoulder  and  drawn  over 
knees,  which  are  tumed  flbarpfy  sidemgv  to 

proper  right 

5  (T  2510)  Torso  of  Eros.  PI.  72. 
P.  H.  4.9cm.  Deep  boff  dqr.  giay  ooie. 

Trace*;  of  oval  vent  and  two  smaQ  holes  abOVe 
it.  Wings  brukcti  off  behind. 
Tono  pre.'^erved,  neck  to  waist,  iridi  doaic 

thrown  over  shoulders. 

C   (T25I2)  Hoy:  Fros.  Pi.  72. 

p.  H.  8.1  oil.  Reddish  clay,  smoked  gray. 
Back  broken  away. 

Moves  forward  with  leg  advanced; 

drapery  over  shoulders. 

7  (T  2362  ;  3439)  Head  and  leg  fragments. 
Pt  72. 

a)  P.  H.  57  cm,;  b)  P.  L.  6.5  cm, 
Tan  clay ;  yellow  on  wreath,  orange  on  flesh, 
red  on  lips  and  eye-sockets.   Back  of  head 
unworked.  Leg  pierced  by  small  air  vent. 

Head  inclined  sharply  to  its  right,  wearing 
tiiick  wreath  over  wreath  of  leaves.  Trace  of 
attachment  on  right  side  of  head  for  raised 
right  arm  or  some  object.  The  right  leg  shows 
traces  of  possible  attachment,  suggesting  that 
the  legs  were  at  an  angle,  presumably  in  flight. 

8  (T  2364)  Head  of  Youth.  PI.  72. 

p.  H.  43  cm.  Tan  clay.  Hair  and  comers 
of  noullt  retouched. 
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Head  tipped  sharply  to  right  wearing  »  fliide 
wreath,  bmuid  by  a  taunia.  Deep-set  eyes. 

9  (T2517)  Head  of  Boy.  PI.  73. 

P.  H.  3  cm.  Tan  clay.  Traces  of  red  glaze 
for  adfae^  MgB^  *  meatli  is  vambag. 
Ptwip  dnidid)  &ce  on  long  nsck. 

FwMAU  Fteoan 

10  (T2363)  Nude  Female  Fragment  PL  73. 

P.  H.  8.5  on.  Buff  dqr,  mottled  to  l^gnqr. 
Features  rubbed.  Traces  of  attachment  on  right 
shoulder  and  at  back  of  head.  Hair  and  comers 
of  mouth  retouched. 

Head  and  right  shoulder  of  apparently  nude 
or  semi-nude  female.  Hair  drawn  back  to  knot 
at  nap^  weaia  didet  and  hige  leedi  eanngs. 

11  (T  2513)  Draped  Fragment  PL  73. 

P.  H.  9.7  cm.  Buff  clay.  Most  of  back 
missing.  Hole  in  top  of  body,  for  attachment 
of  head. 

Figure  wrapped  tightly  in  himation. 
Hesperia,  XVII,  1948,  p.  161,  pi-  XUI,  2; 
AJA^  UV,  1950.  p.  377,  fig.  8. 

12  (T2641)  Draped  Fragments.  PL  73. 

P.  H.  a)  4.8  cm. ;  b)  6.7  cm. ;  c)  4.8  cm.  Red- 
dish clay;  fairly  soft  fabric.  Pink  on  drapeiy 

on  a). 

Fngments  apparently  from  a  dancing  figure, 
with  rif^t  foot  extended  in  forked  sandal  Two 
other  mall  fragments  probably  from  this  figure 
not  catalogiicd. 

IS  (T  2637)  Draped  Fn«neDt  PL  72. 

P.  H.  6.2  cm  Tan  day.  Bade  miashig. 
Broken  all  round. 

From  the  left  breast  of  «  draped  figure  of 
itraMi*  fffl1*i 

14  (T  2514)   Standing  Draped  Fragment. 

PI.  74. 

P.  H.  9.8cm.  Tan  clay;  very  hard  fabric 
Bedc  missmg.  Indde  fiMy  fovfih.  FMsible 
traces  of  plaque  base. 

Chiton  and  lower  edge  of  himation  of  dosdy 


wrapped  figure  lifting  hem  with  right  hand. 
A.  J.  A..  LIV,  1950,  p.  377,  fig.  9. 

15  (T2644)  Drqwd  Dancer:  fragment  Fl. 

74. 

P.H.&2cm.  Light  red d^,motfled  to  gnj. 
Right  aide  missing. 

Dancer  on  moulded  base  extends  left  foot 
forward. 

le  (T  2511)  Seated  Nymph.  PL  74. 

P.  H.  17.5  cm.  I  W.  at  bottcnn  5.4  cm. 
buff  clay.  Traces  of  pink  on  drapery  and  pos- 
sibly on  rock.  Large  oval  vent.  Traces  of  base, 
possibly  on  open  plaque,  on  bottom. 

Semi-drap^  figure  aits  on  a  rock.  Traces  of 
curls  on  right  shotdder,  of  object,  possibly  tym- 
panon,  at  right  side.  Legs  crossed  just  above 
ankles,  right  foot  missing. 

17  (T  2516)  Wreathed  Head.  PI.  73. 

P.  H.  2.4  cm.  Tan  clay.  Thick  white  slip; 
pinldsh  flesii.  Modi  bettend. 

Small  head  wearing  thidc  mealll  and  re- 
touched curls  to  shoulder. 

18  (T2S22)  Mould  for  Back  of  Head.  PI.  75. 
Max.  dim.  5.9  cm.  Pinkish  buff  clay.  Back 

wdl  rounded  with  flnce  strwg  cuts.  Chipped  at 
bottom. 

Hair  is  drawn  to  mass  of  curls  at  nape. 

19  (T251S)  Fragmentary  Group.  PI.  75. 

P.  H.  S.Scm.:  P.  W.  Scm.  Dolt  boff  di^. 
Traces  o{  attadunent  bddnd  and  abofve ;  iff^gn- 
hrbadc 

Prcjcrved  two  childish  heads  and  part  of  a 

nude  torso  .in;1  rif;lit  .irni  holcitnp  up  a  TCSSd. 
Curly  headi^.  wearinj:,'  tiiiok  wreaths. 

20  (T  2509,  2f>4^:j )  Comic  Actor.  PI.  75. 

P.  H.  a)  9.5  cm.  b)  2.6cm.  Ta:;  clay,  a) 
Oval  vent,  with  small  hole  above  and  below  it 
Left  hand  pierced,  possibly  to  receive  b).  b) 
Complete  save  for  one  handle ;  pierced  beneath. 

Torso  of  actor  wearing  close  fitting  under- 
garment and  fringed  himation  wrapped  around 
his  body  and  over  his  left  shoulder  and  arm. 
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Traces  of  attaclunent  on  his  left  shoulder  sug- 
gest tint  b),  a  kaotfatm,  might  law  rested 

against  it. 

Hcspena,  XVII,  1948.  p.  161.  pi.  XLII.  2. 
T.  B.  L.  Webster,  llesperia.  XXIX,  1960,  p. 
282,  C  1 ;  Monuments  lUustrtUu^  New  Comedy, 
London,  1961,  p.  53,  AT  6. 

21  (T  2643)  Male  Foot.  PI.  75. 
L.  3.8  cm.  Blond  clay.  Sdid. 

Left  foot,  prabaUy  from  a  niepended  figure. 

22  (T  2654)   Ann  and  foot  Fngmenti. 

PI.  75. 

a)  P.  L.  6.9  cm.  b)  P.  H.  3.6  cm.  Tan  clay. 

a)  Right  hand  and  arm  to  elbow;  hand  ex- 
tending  a  phiale  with  relief  petals,  b)  Right 
foot  on  Mgh-soied  forked  safldal  thrust  out  of 

draper)'. 

23  (T  2638)  Wing.  PI.  75. 

P.  H.  5.8  cm.;  P.  W.  6  cm.  Reddish  clay. 
Solid.  Back  rounded. 

Left  wing,  with  carefully  modelled,  upturned 
feathers,  bone  accented. 

24  (T  2523)  Mould  of  Wing  ( >).  PL  75. 
Max.  dim.  Sera.  Buff  dqr.  Rather  rou^ 

outside. 

Mould  of  what  ap{>cars  to  be  a  wing  with 
sharply  curved  iHine. 

T.  B.  L.  Webster,  Monuments  lUustralmg 
New  Comedy,  p.  53.  AT  7. 

25  (T2S19)  Fragments  of  Animal.  PL  76. 
a)  head  L.  5.5  cm.  b)  left  part  of  haunch  and 

hind  Itg  P.  L.  8.1  cm.  Tan  clay;  yellow  paint. 
Rou^  at  bade  IfoUow. 
Animal  with  hng  legs,  prabebly  deer. 

26  (T  252C  I   Fraf^nnentS  of  Animal.  PI.  76. 
a)  bead  P.  L.  4.8cm.  b)  hind  l«gs  P.  H. 

87  cm.;  c)  front  teg  P.  H.  7.2  cm.  6tifF*lMi 

clay.  Rough  at  back.  Hollow. 

Animal  fragments  similar  to  No.  25. 

27  (T  2521)  Leg  of  Horse.  PI.  76. 

P.  H.  6.4  cm.  Orange-buff  clay,  micaceous. 


Hollow. 

Right  famd  leg  horn  atiable  equiiie  figure. 

28  (T  3435)  Uadc  Fi^pnent  PL  76, 

P.  H.  &3cm.;  P.  W.  5  cm.  Bbmd  day. 

Solid. 

Fragment  from  proper  hit  ride  at  bcardad 
mask,  curly  haired,  with  the  end  of  a  fillet 

hanging  down. 

29  (T2S18)  Tray  witii  fruits.  PI.  76. 
Diam.  4.9  cm.  Mottled  reddish  clay.  Traces 

of  madder  (unk.  Rough  back. 

Circular  tray  on  which  lie  one  long  and 
several  ctrcular  fruits  and  a  stippled  thick 
wreath,  noniial  modest  .sacrificial  offcrin^js. 

Cf.  Hesperia,  Supp,  VII,  1943,  p.  156,  fig. 
68^  No.  106. 

90  (T  2640)  Object.  PL  76. 
W.  5.1  cm.  Blond  chty.  Solid.  Broken  on 

two  sides. 

Scalloped  on  two  sides.  Possibly  the  back  of 
a  throne. 

81  (T  2639)  Quhrers.  PI.  76. 
H.  a)  5.1  cm.;  b)  47cm.;  c)  5.1cm.:  d) 

4.6  cm.  Tan  clay. 

Similar,  but  not  from  same  mould.  Complete. 
Tapered  at  bottom  for  insertion  or  attadiment 

to  a  figure. 

Cf.  P.  Aniaiidrv.  Coll.  H.  Stathalos:  Les 
Bijowe,  pi.  XXXVI,  No.  33,  pi.  XXXVIII. 
No.  34. 

32  (T  3437)  Cornucopia  Fragment  (?). 
PL7& 

P.  H.  2  1  i-m  Diam.  2.7  cm.  Tan  clay.  Solid, 
wifli  trace  oi  attachment  on  proper  right. 

IVtssibly  cluster  of  grapes  from  top  of  comu* 
copia,  suitable  for  a  Tyche. 

a.  Agon  T  2717:  Dilos.  XXIII,  pi.  96.  no. 
1257. 

83  (T3438)  Flower  Petal :  fragment.  PI.  77. 

Max.  dim.  7.3  cm.  Reddish  tan  day.  Solid. 
Mucli  broken. 
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Fragment  of  a  small  plaque  base  on  which 
rests  an  irregular  rounded  object,  probably  the 
pelal  of  a  flower  (rose?). 

34  (T  3436)  PUque  Fragment.  PI.  77. 

Max.  dun.  $Ji  cm.  Rcdduh  tw  day.  Flat 
I  L  1^-    Solid,  thickncM  diminfahi'iig  toward 

center. 

Probably  a  shield  shape,  decorated  witii  rib- 
bong  tied  in  tiows  between  boakmua. 

m  (T  2645)  Base.  PL  77. 

P.  H  1  4  T  P  L.  6.4  cm.  Tan  day,  Mft 
iabiK.  Open  beneath. 

NeaUy  made  stq>  baae  on  iriiidi  survhnes  the 
bottom  o(  drapery  and  a  left  foot  in  forked 
sandal. 

36  (T2648)  Base  Fragment  PI.  77. 


P.  H.  2  cm. ;  P.  L.  7.7  cm.  Buff  clay.  Traces 
of  dark  paint.  Round  hole  pierced  vertically 
in  corner.  Rounded  opening  beneath. 

Neatly  made  stepped  base  with  tiaces  of  a 

draped  fif^re. 

37   (T  2650)  Base  Fragment.  PI.  77. 

P.  H.  5.2  cm.;  P.  W.  6.4  cm.  Blond  clay, 
smoked.  Open  beneafli.  Bade  smooth. 

Short  part  of  front  and  complete  proper  right 
side  of  a  base  of  three  steps,  apparently  bearing 
traces  of  a  column  on  a  base  in  corner. 

88  (T  2653)  Base  Ffagment.  PL  77. 

Max.  dim.  of  laifcst  fragment  11  x  lOJBcni. 
Tan  day. 

Fragments  from  a  large  double  plaque  base 
with  trreguhr  sides  and  Ivaces  of  a  figure  upon 

it 


III  B:  GROUP  C 

Chkonology 

To  coniplete  the  record  for  our  series  dated  in  the  3rd  century  b.c,  it  is  desirable 
to  add  the  two  fraj^jiients  of  figurines  that  were  found  in  a  cistern  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Temple  of  Hephaistos.  In  the  publication  of  Hellenistic  pottery  from  the  Agora, 
tilts  was  c^ed  Group  C.**  The  dqiosit  was  dated  by  its  ocmis  and  lamps  as  not  later 
than  the  b^rirniing  of  fhe  2iid  century.  It  tiierefore  overlaps  the  Komos  Cistem 
in  date. 

FiGUKINBS 

Since  only  two  scraps  (;f  figurines  survive,  they  mnst  be  considered  in  relation  to 
others  of  their  period  rathi-r  than  as  an  individual  g^roupb  The  technique  of  No.  1 
is  like  that  of  several  examples  from  the  Komos  Cistem  (Nos.  1, 30)  which  are  made 
of  soft  blond  "  day  smoked  in  part  to  gray.  It  shows  a  roll  of  drapery  arotmd  a 
woman's  waist  and  an  object  by  her  left  side  whidi  probably  is  a  cornucopia.  It  may 
therefore  repre.^cnt  Tychc,*'  who  was  becoming  very  popular  at  this  time. 

The  other  fragment  (No.  2)  is  much  more  di.stinctive.  The  fabric  i.s  fairly  thick 
and  baked  very  hard,  smoked  on  the  surface  unevenly  from  tan  to  gray-brown.  The 
slip  b  thick.  In  these  details,  as  in  the  hiteri(»r»  this  piece  so  dosdy  resembles  a 
draped  fragment  from  Group  B  (Na  12)**  as  to  suggest  that  it  comes  from  the  same 

Hfsperia,  ITT.  1934.  pp.  345-369.  DeposH  G  62. 

"  .As  on  TK  TI,  pp.  172  f..  general  ^rpe. 
"  Hesperia.  XXVI,  1957,  pi.  37. 
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shop.  The  interior  of  Kbmos  Cistern  No.  14  is  also  very  sfantbir.  A  Nike  fragment 
from  the  Pnyx  is  likewise  close."  In  this  fragment  from  Group  C,  however,  a  dab  of 

black  prlaze  on  the  left  near  the  bottom  suggests  that  it  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
plastic  vase.  This  tact  may  account  for  the  very  high  firing  and  may  imply  that  many 
other  very  hard  pieces  belongf  to  that  category.** 

Our  fragment  represents  a  trousered  figure  sitting  sideways  on  a  cock.  It  is  not 
the  usual  type  of  Eros  riding  the  cock,  for  the  figure  wears  Phrygian  dress.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  figure  is  Men,  the  Oriental  godling  who  moved  into  Attica  as 
early  as  the  4th  century  b.c.  and  was  worShipfied  there  all  during  the  Hellenistic  period. 
A  relief  from  Thorikos  gives  the  type,  except  that  on  it  the  god  is  not  trousered." 
The  association  of  Men  with  the  cock  and  with  the  very  popular  cult  of  Kybele 
suggests  that  this  piece  belonged  to  the  household  shrine  of  an  Anatolian  noetic  or 
slave.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  no  Hellenistic  clay  parallel. 

The  technique  of  both  these  pieces  pboes  them  in  the  early  2ad  century  s.c. 
among  the  latest  objects  in  Group  C. 


CATALOGUE 

1  (T  134)  DnpedFTagnieat  PL  78. 

P.  H.  2.8 an.;  P.  W.  4.8 an.  Bknd  d^, 
amoked  to  gray,  soft  fabric  Worn. 
Fi'Af  umt  fatMi  Ae  ^vsist  of  a  wonwii  wmiiiK 

a  roll  of  drapery  and  holding  nn  object  against 
her  left  side:  cornucopia  or  possibly  a  child's 


pwxceton, 
NbwJbmbv 


2  (T  133)  Figure  riding  Code.  PI.  78. 

P.  H.  8.3an.;  P.  W.  Man.  Tan  day 
smoked  to  grajr<4HF0W0|  hard  Csbnc.  BrakBi  dl 
ar  und  :  bade  missing:  Spot  of  blade  |lase  at 

bottom. 

I^lngBiciit  of  a  trotuered  figofs  wosflog  dnrt 

Sidrt  sits  skle^'ays  on  hirr.rin'on  upon  a  Isife 
bird,  praumably  a  cock,  that  moves  towifd 
spectator's  kit 

Dorothy  Burr  Thompson 


-Hesptria,  SuppL  VU.  1943,  p.  141.  fig.  56.  Na  30  from  a  dosed  dcposU  of  the  bte  3rd 

century. 

"  The  class  of  ^-asc  to  which  some  of  these  pieces  may  belong  will  be  published  by  Miss  Maro 
Tsonis  to  whom  I  owe  my  understanding  of  the  technique.  Agora  T  2527  is  also  technically  of 
this  series. 

'^Roscher.  Ltxikon',  s.v.  Men  (Lesky)  cols.  2730  ff.,  2762  f.,  fig.  9;  M.  Nilsson,  Geschkhle 
dtr  gritekueht»  Religion.  V,  Munich.  1955,  p.  838;  II.  1950,  p.  1!5.  pi.  2.  Cf.  M.  M.  Kobilina, 
Tmaeena  SttthuUu  from  Pauticopoion  tmd  Phmwgona,  Maacow,  1961  (in  Russian),  pi.  XV,  1. 
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THE  SECOND  CENTURY  B.C. 

(Plates  80-«3) 

AS  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  articles  of  this  series,  Athens  during  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  produced  an  abundance  of  figurines  of  which  the  Agora  excava- 
tions obtained  a  fair,  if  fragmentary,  sampling.  For  the  coroplastie  work  of  the  2nd 
centurv.  ^ve  ha>'e  not  discovered  so  mtich  material  nor  so  much  chronological  evidence. 
This  period  was  evidently  not  very  productive.  The  groups  of  terracottas  which  we 
have  studied  above  (pp.  276-292),  the  Komos  Cistern  and  Group  C,  moreover,  did  not 
end  neatly  with  the  end  of  the  3rd  preChristtan  century,  hut  they  evidently  included  a 
certain  amount  that  must  be  dated  within  the  next  half  century.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  vague  between  work  of  the  latest  3rd  century  and  of  the  earlier  2nd  century. 
Similarly,  at  the  oflier  end,  the  natural  limit  of  chronological  grouping  falls  not  at 
100  B.C.  but  at  86  b.c.  when  the  sack  of  Athens  fay  Sulla  fiUed  wetU  and  dstems  with 
destruction  debris.  This  discussion  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  period  CO.  200-86  B.C 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

PART  IV:  THE  EARLY  SECOND  CENTURY* 

Contexts 

To  form  a  proper  transition  between  the  Komos  Cistern  and  the  material  that  is 
definitely  to  be  dated  up  to  the  mid  2nd  century,  we  sliall  begin  with  a  deposit  K  18:2, 
whidi  like  the  Komos  Cistern  contains  many  3rd  century  terracottas  and  a  few  that 
apparently  go  down  to  ca.  !80  n  r.  This  deposit  also  contained  a  "  Tarentinc  "  Altar 
which  was  previously  published  in  connection  with  altars  from  the  Satyr  Cistern.* 

We  shall  then  consider  various  other  characteristic  pieces  from  contexts  of  which 
the  dating  is  reasonably  certain.  The  total  contexts  in  which  many  of  these  pieces 
occur  arc  not  worthy  of  study  as  a  whole  for  various  reasons.  Either  the  number  of 
terracottas  may  be  too  small,  or  the  figurines  tnay  be  too  fragmentary,  or  the  contents 
may  include  too  many  motdds  of  large  plaques  or  madca  to  tdl  us  mudi  about  ^ 
devdopment  of  figurine  types.  The  details  of  the  contexts  of  these  misodlaneous 
pieces  is  given  in  a  deposit  list  (below,  p.  317).  Since  no  one  group  is  large,  we  shall 
treat  this  series  of  terracottas  as  a  whole,  cataloguing  them  by  types  and  entering 
the  provenience  under  eadi  item  in  tiie  Catalogue. 

It  might  reaaonaUy  be  expected  tint  our  study  of  this  period  could  draw  evidence 

^Lilhiiactide  all  the  photographs  (cxcqrt  one  from  Ihe  British  Muaedm)  arelqr  AfiaooFnnts. 
'HtsftHa,  XXXI.  1962,  pp.  2591.  pL  91. 
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from  the  large  quantity  of  figurines  that  was  found  in  the  construction  fillings  of  the 
widfr-fltmg'  bonding  operations  of  tiie  mid  2nd  centuiy  in  the  ^ora.  Unfortunatdy, 
surveys  of  the  pottery,  lamps,  coins  and  stamped  amphora  handles  discovered  In  these 

fillings  have  revealed  that  mnch  of  the  material  was  very  old  when  it  was  discarded. 
Most  of  the  figurines  found  in  these  contexts  are  also  of  indubitably  early  types  and 
techniques.  The  lowest  date  possible  for  the  latest  filling  in  the  complex  of  Hellenistic 
Stoas  tiiat  was  huilt  during  this  period  must  be  the  death  of  Attalos  II  of  Peinamon,  in 

139  B.C.'  Wc  tnay  therefore  regard  ca.  150  B.C.  as  the  lowest  probable  date  for  the 
manufacture  of  fisTiirines  from  these  fillings.  A  Icw  refinements  on  these  dates  will  be 
found  in  the  chronological  list  of  contexts.* 

Technique 

In  this  selection,  if  we  regard  fabric  and  technique  alone,  we  find  considerable 
variety.  The  variety  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  transitional  character  of  early  2nd 
century  work  as  to  the  fact  that  the  deposits  listed  contained  pieces  of  decidedly  earlier 

date  than  the  latest  objects  in  thnse  contexts.  Our  evidence  dates  only  the  latest 
possible  time  for  manufacture.  Often  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  must  have  been  much 
earlier.  These  studies  therefore  may  seem  confused  by  earlier  styles,  but  considering 
our  ignorance  of  chronology,  it  is  more  honest  to  indude  these  old  discards  along  with 
those  pieces  of  a  style  more  prevalent  at  the  given  date. 

One  head  (  Group  D,  Dl),  though  well  preserved,  is  comparable  with  the  work  of 
the  early  3rd  century  and  technically  unlike  any  other  piece  in  this  series.  Several  other 
pieces  show  fabric  characteristic  of  that  found  in  the  Komos  Cistern. 

Others  (Nos.  1.4)  are  made  of  clear  buff  day,  hard  baked  and  brittle  like  one  in 
the  Komos  Cistern  (No.  14)."  It  is  more  fan  in  color  in  Nos.  7,  8,  12,  13,  14.  We  shall 
find  various  reasons,  besides  their  similarity  to  work  in  the  Komos  Cistern,  to  place 
these  in  the  later  3rd  century  or  early  2ad  century.  The  buff-tan  day  becomes  pinker 
and  even  light  red  in  what  appear  to  be  later  pieces  (Nos.  1-3,  11,  15,  16,  17).  All 
the  evidence  points  to  the  existence  of  this  fabric  ca.  200-180  b.c.  but  just  how  long' 
it  prevailed  cannot  be  said.  It  is  hard  and  micaceous,  apparently  just  a  later  variant 
of  the  hard  tan-buff  day.  But  with  the  pale  "  blond  "  day  *  that  shows  no  red  and  very 
little  mica,  the  fabric  becomes  less  hard,  till  the  later  part  of  the  century  it  is  no 
better  baked  than  in  the  4th  century.  As  we  saw  in  the  study  on  the  Komos  Cistern, 
this  "  blond  "  fabric  is  completely  novel  in  Attic  ceramics  and  coroplastics.  At  the 
moment,  we  can  only  siK-culate  on  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  The  pieces  of  this 

*  For  the  most  recent  dating,  H.  A.  Thonqaon,  The  Atheniam  Agora*,  Athens,  1962,  pp.  81, 
101. 106. 

«  Below  p.  317. 

•Cf.  also  Hesperia.  II,  1933.  p.  186.  fiR.s.  2.  3.  T  46  and  T  55  found  with  stamped  aniphora 
handles  dated  by  Miss  Grace  ( 1962)  in  the  early  2nd  centuiy. 

*  First  appearance  in  the  Komos  Cistern,  atMve,  p.  277. 
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fabric  tiiat  we  shall  discuss  are  otmously  the  htest  in  our  series  (Noa.  6, 10, 18, 19, 

21,  Group  D,  D  2). 

One  head  (No.  20)  is  of  a  strange  orange-colored  sandy  fabric  with  a  gray  core, 
and  f  uU  of  tnte ;  it  is  surdy  not  Attic,  as  we  shall  show. 

These  figures  have,  where  preserved,  in  all  but  one  case  (No.  2),  the  rectangular 

vent  that  is  most  chararferistic  of  "  Tanagras."  We  may  assume  then  that  the  rec- 
tangular vent  continued  in  Athens  well  through  the  3rd  century.  The  preserved  backs 
are  unworked.  This  is  also  true  ot  most  of  the  heads.  Only  a  little  color  survives : 
madder  pink  on  Nos.  10  and  12  and  on  Group  D,  D8.  Brownish  red  u  the  usual  hair 
color  and  a  sun-tan  or  an  orange-red  appears  on  the  male  flesh  as  in  earlier  generations. 

This  group  of  figures  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  abundance  of  added 
plastic  detail.  Ornaments  and  attributes  had  previously  always  been  modelled  sepa- 
rately and  attached  before  baking,  but  the  addition  of  large  sections  of  hair  or  areas  of 
dn^tery  first  becomes  a  technical  mannerism  in  the  later  3rd  century.  It  is  striking^ 
elaborate  on  our  Nos.  4  and  5  and  on  the  heads,  Nos.  14-17.  ( )n  xhc  figures  (Nos. 
4,  5)  strips  of  clay  had  been  applied  to  the  mouldmade  cast  and  then  worked  over  in 
order  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  hand-modelled  piece.  The  hair  was  often  very 
plastically  rendered,  as  on  Nos.  14-17,  although  the  features  were  often  left  without 
retouching.  The  crisp  detail  given  nostrils,  lips  and  chin  in  the  earlier  phase  (as  on 
No.  14)  are  by  the  mid  2nd  century  left  dull.  With  the  eyes  thus  blurred,  the  features 
soft  and  expressionless,  the  face  becomes  blank  within  a  rococo  setting. 

Draped  Figures:  Nos.  1-13 

In  this  limited  selection  of  pieces,  only  draped  fragments  and  heads  are  worth 
discussing.  Nude  figum  of  this  period  are  rarer  and  not  sufiidently  well  dated  to 
warrant  dose  study.  This  sdectum  also  omits  unusual  subjects. 

The  insignificant  little  figures,  Nos.  1-8,  are  of  considerable  interest  for  the 
history  of  .\thenian  coroplastic  style.  They  are  obviously  descentlants  of  types  that 
originated  in  Athens  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  century  and  that  soon  became 
diiftised  all  over  the  Greek  world.'  The  archetypes  of  Nos.  1-2  have  a  height  only  of 
ca.  8  cm.  and  are  made  of  a  thin  soft,  pale  buff  fabric,  bearing  a  taU  rectangular  vent, 
all  characteristic  of  their  age.  The  chubby  arms  and  body  of  the  child  and  the  fme 
folds  of  her  chiton  are  well  rendered,  even  on  burned  examples  from  the  Sanctuary 
on  the  Pnyx  *  (PL  80).  Our  Agora  pieces  form  exedlent  paradigms  for  the  devdofH 
ment  of  the  4th  century  type  in  the  next  hundred  years  or  so.  Our  No.  1  retains  the 
original  measurements,  hut  the  mould  type  (this  surely  is  not  from  the  actual  mould 
in  which  the  Pynx  examples  were  cast)  has  grown  very  dull  so  that  the  drapery 

'  TK,  II,  p.  123,  5.  6;  XXI,  1952,  p.  118  and  note  12  (3)  ;  J.  Sievddng,  TtrrakottM 

tmd  Bromen  der  Samtnlung  Loeb,  Munich,  1930,  pi.  12,2.  H.  9  cm. 
•  Hu^»  V.  1936,  p.  172,  fig.  18, c'. 
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scarcely  shows.  The  coroplast  has  carelessly  accented  the  neck-line  to  redeem  the 
dullness.  To  enliTen  fbc  figure,  the  diild  has  been  made  to  hold  something,  apparently 
an  animal  facing  to  her  right  The  technique  of  this  piece  reveals  its  later  date.  The 
color  is  a  strong  golden  buff,  exactly  like  that  of  our  No.  4;  the  fabric  is  thick  and 
baked  hard.  This  fabric,  as  we  noted  above,  belongs  to  the  later  part  of  the  3rd  century, 
la  this  piece,  then,  we  have  valuable  evidence  that  such  types  were  repeated  with 
increasing  carelessness  but  with  no  distortion  for  a  full  httmbvd  years. 

No.  2  takes  the  development  still  further.  It  has  not  only  shrunk  somewhat  in 
height,  but  even  more  in  width,  growing  slender,  as  is  the  usual  result  in  a  series 
from  sch-renewing  moulds."  To  judge  from  the  measurements,  we  have  a  revision  of 
tiie  old  mould,  in  which  Hit  lower  part  has  maintained  about  the  same  helglrif  but  tiie 
upper  part  has  been  remodelled,  with  the  right  hand  restiqg  at  the  waist ;  the  body 
above  the  knees  has  shrunk.  The  surface  of  this  specimen  is  even  duller  than  on  No.  1 ; 
the  depth  has  also  dwindled.  Since  No.  2  was  found  in  the  footing  trench  for  the 
walls  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos,  we  must  date  it  sometime  before  ca.  150,  but,  to  judge 
from  its  fabric,  not  so  late  as  l.SO.  It  probably  represents  a  generation  or  two  after 
our  No.  1  and  shows  how  in  30  years  or  a  little  more  the  type  which  had  survived 
virtually  intact  for  over  a  century  becomes  stunted. 

This  degeneration  of  early  "  Tanagra  types  **  is  also  vividly  illustrated  by  No.  8. 
It  comes  from  a  strattmi  deposited  at  least  as  late  as  the  third  quarter  of  the  3rd 
century.  Its  lig-ht  pinkish  buff  clay  is  not  far  from  tbnt  of  No.  1 ;  the  back  and  fabric 
are  also  similar.  It  shows  an  old  woman  holdmg  a  baby  in  her  arms;  he  tugs  at  the 
neck  of  her  dress.  We  would  give  this  dull  piece  only  a  passing  glance,  were  the 
archetype  not  known.  It  occurs  in  many  oopies,  mostly  from  Tanagra,**  of  whidi 
examples  from  the  British  Museum  (PI.  80)  and  from  the  excavations  of  the  Greek 
Archaeolopfical  Society  now  in  the  National  Museum  "  give  the  details  in  all  their 
humorous  vigor.  The  bent  old  woman,  whose  stocky  frame,  heavy  face,  and  short 
curly  hair  mark  her  as  a  foreign  slave,  affectionately  holds  her  naked  charge.  The 
simple  folds  of  her  ample  dress  are  reminiscent  of  those  on  figures  from  the  Coroplasfs 
Dump."  The  clay  and  terhninuo  of  both  the  British  and  National  Museum  pieces 
are  unmistakably  Athenian  and  must  stand  among  the  earliest  of  those  finely  conceived 
renderings  of  theatrkal  dnradnrs  that  were  created  in  the  tiiird  quarter  of  the  4di 
century.  She  is  right  out  of  Ac  pages  of  Menander.  Our  fragment  is  a  sorry  de- 
scendant of  this  splendid  ancestor.  Repetition  has  not  altered  a  single  detail,  but  all 

•  Cf.  E.  Jastrow.  '*  Abferaning  uod  Typeawandd  in  der  antibeii  Toapbstik,'*  Opus.  AfdL,  U, 
1941,  pp.  21-25. 

*•  Cf.  TK,  II,  p.  461,  7;  of  these  g  is  abnoflt  completely  modem. 

"British  Museum,  1911.  4-16  1;  H.  13^ cm.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  Athens,  National  Museum,  No.  4089.  U.  14  an.;  clay  reddish  buff;  no  vent: 
for  innstr^on  see  Endchpedia  Italiana  d'Artt  omHco,  sm.  Tuiagra. 

M  Httptm,  XXI,  1952,  pt.  33,  Na  IS. 
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the  virtue  has  from  out  of  the  conception.  The  old  woman  no  longer  bends  in  her 
effective  pose ;  she  is  a  drab  echo  of  her  former  self.  No  coroplast  attempted  to  recast 
or  rewvtfy  the  traditioiial  figure.  Like  the  other  type,  the  seated  girl,  it  no  longer 
interested  people.  " 

As  the  classical  tradition  in  the  coroplasts'  shops  was  slowly  oqiiring,  a  newatyfe 
was  bepming.  This  might  be  called  the  "  additive  "  style  because,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  our  discussioii  of  technique,  it  depends  for  its  effects  on  the  addition  of  plastic 
detafl.  This  style  is  well  exemplified  by  our  No.  4,  which  comes  from  a  mtd  2tod 
century  context.  That  the  basic  fi^re  was  mouldmade  is  clear  at  the  breaks.  To  this 
figure  the  coroplast  added  fresh  strips  of  clay  that  he  worked  to  g^ive  a  sharp,  plastic 
quality  to  the  drapery.  These  portions  hidude  the  overf  old  with  its  scalloped  edge  and 
the  roll  of  drapery  around  the  hips.  A  telltale  tninsitiaii  between  the  supplementary 
roll  and  the  moulded  vertical  folds  of  the  himation  reveals  the  difficulties  of  amalga- 
mation that  often  betray  the  technique.  The  original  folds  do  not  emerge  with  con- 
viction from  the  rolled  edge,  and  bits  of  superfluous  day  survive  to  indicate  the 
reworking  of  the  surface.  This  piece  has  interesting  parallels.  We  see  hi  shnpler 
dancing:  figures  "  the  amusing  scalloped  edge  of  the  overfold.  This  rare  detail  occurs 
in  a  marble  relief  "  which  has  a  plastic  spirit  more  like  that  of  our  fragment.  It 
probably  dates  in  the  late  3rd  century.  Major  sculpture  of  that  tune  shows  an 
interest  in  overlapping  masses  of  drapery  worlad  in  intense,  but  not  very  rich  masses, 
as,  for  example,  on  the  Menelaos  and  Patroklos  group  or  on  the  Penthesileia  in  Rome." 
Were  our  figure  complete,  we  might  be  able  to  make  further  fruitful  comparisons,  but 
with  so  little^  it  is  possible  only  to  comment  on  the  dose  rdations  between  day  and 
sculpture  at  this  period. 

A  little  more  advanced  in  style  is  a  vigorous  forso,  presumably  representing 
Artemis  (No.  5).  The  type  occurs  at  Priene."  Our  piece  was  taken  from  a  mould, 
bat  only  tiie  diiton  witii  its  fadt  remains  in  as  shallow  moddlhig  as  on  a  piece  from 
tiie  Sa^  Cistern."  The  long  side  fold,  the  baldric,  the  chlamys  rolled  round  the  hips, 
and  the  section  of  the  overlap  below  it  have  all  been  added  and  detailed  by  hand.  To 
unite  old  and  new  the  graver  has  accented  two  folds,  to  give  continuity  with  those 
above  the  rdL  Beneath  the  overf  old,  we  can  see  the  origbial  fine  folds  of  the  chiton. 
The  style  of  the  retouched  areas  is  slap-dash,  with  grooved  rather  tiian  modelled 
shadows.  An  even  more  medumical  example  of  the  style  with  nnassindlated  sidefolds 

»  M.  Bicber,  The  Sculpture  of  the  Hellenistk  Agt,  New  York,  1%1,  figs.  551,  553. 

"  R.  Horn.  Stdtnda  wtMehe  CtwmdsMuM  m  dmr  iMImiKiirAM  Phstik,  Munich,  1931. 

pi.  13.  2.  p.  46. 

"  Bieber,  Hell.  Sculpt.,  fig^  274,  278;  cf.  the  Dorii  oo  the  PagmwB  Allar,  fig.  467,  for  tiie 

further  development  of  this  motif. 

"  T.  Wiegand,  H.  Schrader,  Priene,  p.  335,  fig.  37S. 
"  Htspma,  XXXI,  1962.  pi.  88.  Na  5. 
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resemblance  to  certain  figures  on  the  oinochoai  of  Ptolemy  IV."  Its  hard  fabric  and 
incisive  style  accord  well  with  that  date.  I  he  gradual  loss  of  spiral  movement  that 
vkkmtdjr  rendts  in  tiie  "  ^naaa^siSgt  **  figure  by  the  coroplast  N9io«brato8  **  is  not 
very  far  away. 

The  trend  is  niade  evident  by  a  later  version  of  this  theme,  our  No.  9.  The 
general  scheme  of  folds  is  similar  on  the  two  figurines,  but  No.  8  is  a  smaller  and 
duller  cast,  rather  mechanical  in  execution.  This  dancer  raises  her  right  hand  to  cover 
hercfain,  as  on  the  Baker  Dancer  and  in  a  aeries  of  variants  from  Abdera."  The  fact 
that  she  was  winged  seems  to  have  no  especial  significance,  as  one  type  can  appear 
in  both  forms.**  The  Dionysiac  fillet  hanging  across  her  forehead  presumably  links 
her  with  the  thiasos  of  that  god.  The  wide-open  eyes  and  the  hard  finish  not  only 
suggest  metal-worlc,  but  warn  us  against  placing  the  piece  amot^  die  first  members 
of  the  type.  These  details,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  character  of  the  fabric  (whidi 
is  like  that  of  No.  2) ,  point  to  a  date  not  far  from  the  mid  2nd  century. 

A  minor  varizmt  of  the  theme  (No.  10)  comes  from  a  deposit  that,  according  to 
its  stamped  amphora  bandies,  does  not  go  down  later  than  oa.  180  B.C.  (Deposit 
M  18:10).  This  fragment  is  surprisingly  advanced  toward  oompositkm  in  the  late 
"  single  view  "  manner,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  spread  out  as  an  example  from  Delos." 
Our  fragment  is  made  of  a  dull  blond  clay  like  several  pieces  in  the  Komos  Cistern, 
and  its  commonplace  character  are  reminiscent  of  the  small  dancer,  No.  15,  from  that 
samecontext**  Now  10  carries  a  step  further  the  trend  that  we  noted  in  Nos.  2  and  3. 
These  were  degenerations  of  early  types,  whereas  No.  10  is  a  recasting  of  an  old  type 
in  a  commercial  replica.  The  rectangular  vent  and  the  low  base  of  older  days  still 
survive,  but  the  rigid  folds  and  the  awkward  movement  ally  it  rather  with  the  academic 
echoes  of  good  conceptions  tiiat  grow  more  prevalent  storing  the  course  of  the  2iid 
century. 

A  large  semi-draped  fragment  (No.  11)  from  the  same  deposit  as  our  small 
dancer  (No.  10)  invites  comparison  with  Nos.  6  and  7.  Essentially,  it  shows  the 
same  theme,  but  in  this  case  the  torso  b  nude.  What  is  preserved  is  less  wdl  modelled 

than  on  No.  6.  The  scale  <rf  this  figure  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  No.  6,  but  die 
fabric  i?  harfi  and  mottled  tan  to  red,  as  on  No.  7.  The  type  is  that  of  the  famous 
Aphrodite  of  Aries  or,  more  precisely,  terracotta  renderings  of  that  goddess  like  that 
from  Abdera.*'  The  large  surfaces  and  careful  but  conventional  zigzags  of  drapery 

**  Cf.  Biebcr,  Hell.  Scuipt.,  figs.  357  f.  The  head  on  the  vase  is  wrongly  restored. 
TK,  II,  p.  151, 6;  G.  Ktemer,  Tanagrafiguren,  Berlin,  1942,  p.  9i,  pL  42b. 

•»  Lazaridis,  Abdera,  pi.  21,  B  87;  pi.  22,  B  85,  86. 

"  E.g.  TK,  If,  p.  157 ;  cf.  Troy,  Supplementary  Monograph  3,  The  Terracotta  Figurines  of  the 
HOtenistic  Period.  Princeton,  1963,  pp.  100  f. 
Dilos,  XXIII,  pi.  64,  No.  648. 
*•  Above,  pp.  282-283.  pi.  74. 

"  G.  M.  A.  Richter,  The  Seidphire  and  SetUptors  of  the  Greeks,  New  Haven,  1950,  fig.  685; 

cf.  Lazaridis,  Abdera,  pi.  16|  A  33. 
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at  the  side  betray  a  growing  academicism.  The  figure  comes  from  a  soundly  modelled 
archetype,  but  its  coroplast  did  not  work  lovingly  over  the  surface  as  on  earlier  pieces. 
The  sparkling  improvisation  of  our  Artemis  (No.  5)  has  been  replaced  by  a  formal 
correct  manner.  This  is  a  veritable  sdiool  piece;  it  lades  tiie  freshness  of  the  example 
from  Abdera.  Our  example  therefore  seems  to  fall  in  the  mid  2od  century. 

No.  12  is  a  simplified  version  of  this  same  type.  The  arm  is  clumsier,  the  vigorous 
zigzag  of  the  hanging  fold  has  been  reduced  to  a  serpentine  edge  that  winds  its  way 
m  and  out  of  dongated  Irallows.  The  fabric,  however,  seems  not  to  date  very  modi 
later.  This  piece  is  just  another  step  in  the  degeneration  of  the  type.  The  final  stage 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  No.  13.  It  was  found  in  a  disturbed  late  context,  but  its 
soft  blond  fabric  certainly  places  it  later  than  the  two  preceding  examples.  The 
flaccid  body  is  definitely  plump.  Most  startling  is  the  chaotic  treatment  of  the  drapery, 
whidi  looks  more  like  the  convolutions  of  brain  tissue  than  like  the  folds  of  a  textile. 
It  is  absurd,  bnt  it  is  inventive,  not  academic.  Something  of  the  same  trenr!  from 
naturalism  to  fantas\  is  also  visible  in  the  folds  of  a  series  of  Nikai  from  Myrina.** 

Heads:  Nos.  14-21. 

Several  heads  were  also  found  in  the  same  deposits.  These  can  be  considered  as 
characteristic  of  various  stages  of  the  development  of  Hellenistic  facial  types. 

First,  we  must  mention  a  diildish  head  (D 1)  from  Group  D,  which  was  dosed 

very  near  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  The  two  heads  from  this  deposit  differ  so 
markedly  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  their  date  of  manufacture  must 
have  been  widely  separated.  One  (D  1)  is  well  preserved;  it  represents  a  round-iaced 
girl  whose  geno^  facial  type  is  like  that  of  the  heads  of  CSiatby  ^  and  dose  to  one 
from  the  Agora."  The  latter  parallel  itself  resembles  several  less  detailed  heads  from 
the  Altar  Well  and  even  Group  B."  The  following  earmarks  appear  on  all:  clear  cut 
features,  open  eyes  with  defined  lids,  hair  in  a  deeply-cleft  part,  with  lively  retouching, 
drawn  over  the  cars  to  a  small  added  knot  at  the  nape.  No  side  ctn-ls  are  applied.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  high  and  well  shaped  at  the  back.  All  these  elements  belong  to 
the  typical  "  Tanaq^ras  "  of  the  early  3rd  century."  Confirmatinn  of  this  dating  is 
found  in  the  reddish  buff  color  of  the  day  that  is  at  home  among  the  terracottas  of  the 
Satyr  Cistem."  In  the  Komos  Cistern,  however,  it  occurs  in  only  three  pieces."  Since 

**  Cf.  D.  Burr,  TerracoUat  from  Myrina  in  the  Museum  oj  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Viemia,  1934, 
pis.  XXIX  f.,  Nov.  72-75. 

E.  Breoda,  La  NteropoH  H  Sdatbi,  Cairo.  1912,  jL  LXX.  194  (Na  414) ;  pL  LXXI.  210 

(No.  430). 

**  T  3026,  from  filling  just  utnier  the  .Stoa  of  Attalos,  but  obviously  of  earlier  style. 
**Hesperia,  XXVI,  1957,  pi.  37,  No.  16  (Group  B) ;  ibid.,  XXVIII,  1959,  pi,  28»  Noa.  22-24 
(Altar  Well). 

**  Cf.  Kleiner,  Tanagraftquren,  pi.  28b. 

Hesperia,  XXXI.  1962,  pp.  244-245,  261-262,  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  8-12,  19. 
«  Above,  pp.  288^.  Nos.  2, 12, 23. 
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these  technical  details  appear  to  remain  consistent  within  fairly  limited  times,  they  are 
signiBcant  criteria.  TUs  compact  little  head  could  easfly  have  been  about  100  years 
old  when  it  fCMndits  way  into  the  Pithos.  We  might  compare  this  head  with  two  ( Nos. 
15,  16)  from  an  early  2nd  century  dq^osit  (K  18:2).  The  most  striking  difference  is 
in  the  proportions.  The  little  girl's  head  (D  1)  is  deep  and  completely  finished  in  the 
bade  The  two  later  heads  (Nos.  15, 16)  are  shallower. 

The  female  head  (No.  14),  a  large  and  fine  piece,  tells  us  much  about  the  stjrle 
of  its  pt-riod.  It  was  buried  at  least  by  lf30  B.C.,  but  its  style  suggests  an  earlier  date 
as  do  the  tan  fabric,  the  plastic  wreath  and  retouched  curly  hair.  The  plump  face  with 
sqainting  eyes,  pursed  tnooth  and  small  prominent  diin  is  that  visible  on  the  oinodioe 
of  Berenikc  II  from  Xanthos  that  must  date  between  243  and  222  b.c."  This  facia! 
type  appears,  presumably  slightly  later,  on  terracottas  from  Myrina  and  llion  probably 
tmder  Alexandrian  influence.**  It  is  rare  in  Athens  and  in  Girinth,  where,  however,  a 
derivative  type  occurs  in  a  deposit  widi  coins  of  Ptdemy  V.**  We  have  in  this  vivid 
head  the  bloom  of  the  florid  style  that  prevailed  in  the  prosperous  courts  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor.  How  the  more  austere  Athenian  coroplast  became  acquainted  with  this 
court  beauty  we  should  love  to  know. 

Our  next  heads  (No.  15,  16)  are  much  more  characteristic  Attic  examples. 
The  back  of  No.  15  is  unworked  and  flat,  an  early  specimen  of  this  careless  teiifirncy 
to  leave  backs  unmodelled.  Both  these  heads  have  long  necks,  masses  of  added,  re- 
touched hair,  but  rather  flat  features.  The  eyes  are  duH,  the  mouths  level,  totally 
lacldng  in  the  sensual  fulness  visible  on  that  of  No.  14.  Most  striking,  in  the  front 
view,  is  the  marked  inclination  of  the  neck  on  which  the  head  is  ttpped  hnckward. 
Such  abrupt  inclinations  of  the  head  are  observable  first  in  the  period  ca.  2ZU  b.c.  and 
readi  an  acute  stage  in  the  early  2nd  century.**  This  lively  device  is  continued  for 
some  time  in  the  2nd  century  until  growing  carelessness  permits  the  heads  to  revert 
to  stiff  frontality.  The  fabric  of  these  heads  (Nos.  14-16)  is  still  soft  with  a  tan 
surface,  but  with  an  interior  like  that  of  several  pieces  in  the  Komos  Cistern  (Nos. 
11, 19).**  This  fabric  contrasts  markedly  with  that  of  the  child's  head  (Group  D.  Dl). 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  back  hair  of  No.  15  is  arranged  in  a  bowknot,  a 
fashion  that  becomes  increasingly  popular  during  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  Its  fairly 
low  shape  fits  wdl  into  die  phase  tibat  can  be  dated  ea.  225  b.c.,  the  period  to  which 
we  may  assign  the  head  on  otiier  grounds.** 

*'  P.  Demargnc,  FouUUs  dt  Xanthos,  I,  pi.  XIV,  No.  707. 

^  Burr,  of.  cii..  pis  XVI.  No.  45,  XXVI,  NcM.  6S.  67;  Troy,  Supplmtntmry  Mtmgraph,  3^ 
p.  32.  Nos.  186,  187,  194  ff. 

Corinth,  XII.  pi.  24.  No.  285. 

■■CL  Kkiner,  op.  cit.,  pL  6a.  p.  16;  pL  9t,  p.  56;  Troy,  SupfUmnOary  Monograph,  3,  p.  31. 
Na206. 

•»  .^bove.  pp.  277, 289. 

"  Troy,  Supplemtnlary  Monograph,  3,  pp.  42  L 
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These  heads  are  dramatic  and  sharply  accented  in  comparison  with  the  delicate 
earlier  '*  Tanagras."  By  ctt,  200  B.c.  such  types  have  readied  so  advanced  a  stage  that 
they  can  no  longer  rightly  he  called  **  Tam^as."  At  Myrina  the  bolder,  more  dramatic 

taste  of  major  sculpture  was  imitated  skilfully  by  the  coroplasts.  To  a  lesser  degree 
the  same  phenomenon  is  visible  in  Athens.  An  excellent  example  of  this  period,  which 
can  be  dated  reasonably  closely  from  its  context,"  is  a  large  bold  female  head.  No.  17. 
The  head  must  have  been  discarded  ca.  180  B.a  It  is  larger  and  vaon  ooarady  modelled 
than  the  preceding  examples.  The  back  of  the  head  has  been  made  in  a  mould ;  it  is 
deep  and  well  proportioned,  showing  slightly  grooved  melon-waves  to  which  a  rolled-up 
knot  just  below  the  crown  has  been  added  by  hand.  The  head  was  encircled  by  some 
sort  of  daborate  stephane.  Curly  locks  have  been  added  below  the  ears.  The  front 
hair  has  been  so  much  retouched  as  to  lose  its  melon  character  and  to  appear  as  inde- 
pendent, crisply  rendered  strands.  Exactly  this  treatment  is  characteristic  of  heads  of 
Arsinoe  III  (217-205  b.c.)."  The  comers  of  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils  have  been 
jabbed  with  ^  graver  and  the  dimple  in  die  chin  emphasized  as  on  heads  of  the  same 
queen.  The  rings  on  the  long,  conical,  indined  nede  are  still  plastically  modelled.  The 
eyes,  long  and  narrow,  under  shallow  arched  brows,  arc  obviously  derived  froiT:  the 
thick-lidded  half -closed  eyes  that  we  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  late  3rd  century." 
A  comparison  with  No.  14  is  most  revealing.  That  earlier  head  is,  as  we  observed, 
plastically  moddled,  giving  the  face  flesh  and  the  features,  deep  set  into  that  flesh,  life 
and  expression.  The  face  of  No.  17  is  a  shallow  echo;  the  smooth  area  of  the  face  is 
tmmodulated  and  the  features  applied  upon  it.  The  same  rapid  degeneration  is  observ- 
able in  the  faces  on  the  faience  oinochoai  between  ca.  240-200  b.c.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  a  like  trend  in  Athens.  We  must  {dace  our  head  No.  17,  therefore,  at  a  date  not 
far  from  180  b.c. 

.A.S  a  member  of  the  "  Tana^ra  "  tradition,  this  head  (No.  17)  is  coarse  and  late; 
as  an  imitator  of  a  new  style,  it  is  a  good  example,  for  the  old  crispness  and  respect 
for  proportkxis  and  features  are  retained.  When  we  compare  it  with  its  successors, 
Nos.  18-19,  we  note  InstanUy  its  greater  Itvdiness  without  sentimental  slurring  of 
detail. 

A  sizable  head  (No.  18)  forms  an  interesting  transition  between  No.  17  with  its 
slightly  Alexandrian  aspect  and  No.  19  which  belongs  (o  tiie  new  style  both  technically 
and  stylistically.  No.  18  shows  no  hair4aMt  and  no  part,  so  that  despite  the  profusdy 
curly  locks,  we  call  it  male.  This  is  a  oonventkm,  for  such  faces  are  f eminuie.  Appar- 

■•Two  italI^)ed  amphora  handles  found  in  this  context  are  dated  (1962)  bjr  V.  Grace  as  no  later 

than  180  B.C.  The  presence  of  a  bronze  Nc\s-  Style  coin,  which  presumably  must  date  after  1%  B.C. 
when  the  silver  New  .Style  were  first  issued  (M.  Th<iinpson,  American  Numismatic  Society  Museum 
Notes.  V,  1952,  pp.  25-33),  confirms  this  dating. 

**  British  Musfum  Catalogue  oj  Coins:  The  Ptolemies,  pi.  XV,  6;  cf.  Troy,  Supplementary 
Monograph,  3,  p.  41. 

"  See  above  p.  310  on  No.  14. 
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tody  at  tfiis  time,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  examples,  a  fenmiliie  £aoe  widi 
curly  locks  but  without  knot  (possibly  omitted  just  from  Uuiness)  was  used  for  both 

sexes  indiscriminately.  The  taste  in  bodies  also  ran  to  the  effeminate. 

This  sturdy  head  is  set  on  a  coarse  neck,  which  is  not  carefully  finished  behind. 
The  clay  and  technique  are  much  hke  those  of  the  preceding  head.  The  featurei  are 
dun  and  cooventioiial,  with  marked^  AngSng  dun.  The  wreath  has  been  briskly 
touched  with  neat  rows  of  rounded  punching ;  the  hair,  composed  of  lumpy  units,  has 
been  only  slightly  more  irregularly  punched  than  the  wreath.  The  wreath  itself,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  series,  has  been  attached  to  the  head  behind  by  a  series  of  short 
jabs  that  flattened  it  against  the  head  while  the  clay  was  still  damp,  a  technique  used 
more  and  more  commonly  as  time  goes  on.  In  scale  and  style  this  head  would  look 
at  home  on  the  draped  fragment,  No.  11.  Since  both  the  body  and  these  two  closcly 
similar  heads  (Nos.  17, 18)  come  from  filling  dated  ca.  180-160  B.C.,  we  may  consider 
ibxm  characteristic  of  the  first  few  decades  of  the  2nd  century.  Their  features  are 
common  enough  elsewhere  at  the  period,  but  the  hair  in  added  masses  with  deep 
rc'nticbitig  (which  appears  in  modest  form  in  the  mid  3rd  century**)  seems  not  to 
appear  in  such  ambitious  versions  outside  Athens. 

The  next  two  heads  (Nos.  19,  20)  follow  the  same  tradition  as  No.  18,  but  they 
look  differently  because  they  are  made  of  "  blond  "  day.  They  both  come  from  fillings 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century,  but  they  are  included  here  because  they  \vere 
probably  made  in  the  first  half  of  that  century.  The  first  (No.  19)  wears  a  soft  cap 
over  hair  that  has  been  added  to  the  mouldmade  head  and  treated  with  deep  jabs  of 
the  graver  to  look  much  wilder  than  the  curly  lodes  of  No.  18.  The  kmg  face  has 
small,  rather  blurred  features,  unsuitcd  to  its  ruddy  complexion.  It  was  presumably 
drawn  from  a  mould  of  old  Praxitelean  style.  From  the  "  Phrygian  "  cap  and  the 
violent  toss  of  the  head,  we  may  assume  that  this  head  belonged  to  a  Phrygian  dancer, 
of  the  type  common  at  Ddos.**  The  renovaticm  of  an  old  mould  was  evidently  easier 
than  the  creation  of  a  new  head.  Few  coro(dasts  were  as  independent  as  the  one 
who  made  our  No.  14. 

The  other  head,  No.  20,  wore  two  wreaths  and  a  fillet ;  it  probably  belonged  to 
a  Dionysiac  figure,  possibly  a  floating  Eros.  The  face  was  left  as  it  came  from  the 
mould  with  small  features  and  blurred  eyes,  whereas  the  hair  and  wreaUis  were 
retouched  carefully  and  added  to  the  cast.  This  head  is  less  markedly  tipped  than  the 
previous.  Its  lumpy  features  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  hr^e  Satyr  head  that  we  placed 
ca.  150  B.C."  The  complexion  of  tlic  face  is  a  dull  sun-tan  also  like  that  of  the  Sat>T. 

Looking  bade  on  this  series  of  heads,  we  can  see  a  stylistic  devdopment  tiiat 
appears  logical.  No.  14  (before  ca.  220  b.c.)  is  richly  and  pictorially  moddled;  Nos. 
15  and  16  (ca.  220-200  b.c)  are  still  plastic  and  tossed  ui  dramatic  movement 

»•  Di'los,  XXXII.  pi.  40.  Nos.  364,  365.  367.  368. 
Htsperia,  XXXI,  1962,  pp.  246-247,  ph  87,  No.  2. 
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Nos.  17  and  18  (ca.  180  b.c.)  have  somewhat  coarsened;  whereas  Xos.  19  and  20 
(ca.  170-160  B.C.)  show  the  dull  faces  contrasting  with  dramatic  hair  and  expression 
that  readi  tiidr  dnmx  in  1]ie  Sa^  Imd  of  M.  ISO  B.C 

Another  fine  feminine  head  (No.  21)  was  found  in  a  footing-trench  of  the  Stoa 
of  Attalos.  It  contrasts  in  every  way  with  those  which  we  have  presented.  In  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  noted,  the  clay  is  entirely  different  from  any  normal  Athenian 
day.  The  type  of  the  head  is  like  that  of  weU  developed  "  Tanagras  " :  tipped  on  a 
long  neck,  oval,  wiUi  clearly  modelled  features,  especially  the  chin,  and  melon  coiffure 
in  narrow,  deeply  retouched  waves.  But  we  have  only  to  place  it  beside  our  Nos.  14 
and  15  to  see  that  the  spirit  is  different  This  head  is  handled  lilce  a  bronze  statuette 
rather  than  like  a  figurine.  It  is  laid  out  on  large  lines,  modelled  in  a  deeper  and  more 
telling  manner;  it  is  classical  and  sculptural  rather  than  casual  and  coroplastic.  It 
translates  readily  in  one's  imagination  into  bronze  or  nurble.  It  must  surely  with  all 
these  earmarlcs  of  Asia  Minor,  both  technical  and  stylistic,  be  an  import  Its  styk, 
wliidi  might  be  called  "  duakal  Praxitdean  **  **  is  aomewhat  but  not  rigorously  aca- 
demic. In  precision  and  in  sensitive  skill,  it  surpasses  most  2nd  century  pieces  even 
from  .'X-sia  Minor.  It  certamly  throws  its  Athenian  contemporaries  into  the  shade. 
It  has  the  sculptura]  qtiality  that  we  associate  with  the  diops  of  Smyrna,  but  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  we  must  not  suggest  a  prcn  enicnce. 

The  last  scrap  of  head  in  this  scries  (Group  D,  D2)  probably  bdonged  to  an 
Eros.  It  is  a  shockingly  slipshod  specimen.  Its  narrow  eyes  are  dearly  defined;  one 
appears  to  squint.  Its  stubby  nose  and  level  mouth  have  been  accented  by  the  graver. 
Its  hair  and  wreath  retain  some  plasticity.  In  this  sloppy  impressionism  it  is  paralleled 
fay  two  similar  faces  in  the  Komos  Cistern  (No.  19)."  The  blond  day  confirms  the 
late  appearance.  This  head  represents  bad  work  of  the  period  just  before  150  bx. 

Miscellanies:  No.  22 

The  little  pahnette  (Group  D,  D3)  is,  diough  from  the  same  deposit  as  the 
preceding  head,  a  much  neater  piece  of  work.  Its  buff  day  and  nicely  preserved 
slip  snpfgest  an  earlier  date.  Perhaps  it  crowned  a  stde  On  which  a  fig^e  leaned;** 
or  it  may  have  been  an  akroterion  of  a  small  altar. 

The  wing  (No.  22)  has  been  mduded  here  because  it  was  found  m  a  footing- 
trench  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  and  presumably  dates  before  150  B.C.  The  marked  wing- 
bone  and  the  thick  plastically  rendered  pinions  can  profitalily  he  rom]iarfd  with  those 
on  a  wing  from  the  Komos  Cistern  (No.  23)."  The  diticrencc  is  striking.  The 
earlier  wing  is  ddicatdy  moddkd  in  a  dcq>  redfish  day ;  eadi  feather  is  rather  pointed, 
with  the  vanes  of  the  barbs  carefully  detailed.  Our  present  example  (Na  ^)  is  made 

Troy,  Supplementary  Monograph,  3,  p.  31. 
«>  Above,  pp.  284-285, 289,  pi.  73. 
-TK,  II,  p.  108,3. 

Above^  pp.  286k  290^  iL  75. 
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of  tan-blond  day,  with  rounded  tertiaiies,  pointed  secondaries  and  heavily  outlined 

vanes  and  quills,  but  the  barbs  must  have  been  rendered  in  paint.  The  former  is 
naturalistically  skc-Lched  in  an  incif^ivc,  metallic  style;  the  latter  is  boldly  plastic 
without  surface  detail.  These  two  speciniens  must  be  very  nearly  one  hundred  years 
apart.  Both  styles  occur  at  Myrina,  but  the  latter  is  greatly  in  preponderance.**  This 
dating  is  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the  rdattve  Ott^t  of  the  factories  of 
late  Hellenistic  Asia  Minor. 

Our  wing  (No.  22)  would,  in  its  technique,  scale,  and  style,  ht  a  tigure  of  the 
^|fpe  for  whidi  our  Nos.  19  or  20  would  be  suitaJ)le  heads.  Largt  winged  Did^iac 
Erotes  were  popular  at  this  period.** 

Conclusions 

Tt  is  not  wise  to  draw  many  conclusions  from  the  study  of  only  25  pieces  from 
different  sources.  We  can  only  note  that  the  old  draped  female  types  are  still  popular, 
that  dancers  are  numerous  and  tiuit  winged  figures,  though  present  in  Atiiens,  are 
not  so  common  as  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  interest  in  plastic  modelling,  rich  in  chiaroscuro  and  lively  surfaces,  that  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  3rd  century,  appears  to  flag  fairly  early  in  the  2nd  century.  We 
see  how  quiddy  drapery  becomes  flaccid,  faces  dull,  and  a  commerdal  slapdash  sQrte 
becomes  the  fashion  Whatever  is  novel  comes  from  over  the  seas,  from  Alexandria 
(Nos.  14,  17)  or  from  Asia  Minor  (Nos.  5-10,  19,  21).  By  the  mid  2nd  century 
*'  Tanagra  "  themes  and  types  are  finished  and  the  trade  awatts  new  ideas. 

CATALOGUE 


The  terminolosr  uwd  in  this  Catalogue  is 
tfiit  titttOy  oudioed  in  Htsptria,  XXI,  19S2, 
p.  158,  except  that  the  metsuraneots  ate  here 

given  in  centimeters. 

For  reasons  indicated  above,  this  set  of  figur- 
ines is  not  ^rnn;>cd  according  to  context.  The 
context  is  indicated  bcfurc  the  meastirements. 
For  its  diancter  and  date,  see  317.  The 
Srouping  is  in  feoeral  by  tni^ 


High-girt,  thin  chiton.  Three  paws  remain  of 
B  dog  UtSaa^  to  her  ri^t  in  her  lap. 

2  (T  507)  Seated  Drained  Girl.  PI.  80. 

Footing-treodi  for  wall  of  Stoa  of  Attaloa. 
P.  H.  6  cm.  Phkuh  buff  day ;  fine,  hard  fobrk. 

Traces  of  round  vent.  Head  missing. 
Wears  tliin  chiton.  No  objects  in  hands. 

Dkaped  Figures 

8  (T  100)  Nurse  with  Infant  PI.  80. 

Area  H  5.  P.  H.  62cni.  Flnldsb  bolf  dqr, 
hard  fabric.  Blue  on  dress.  Tiaccs  of  rectangu- 
lar vent.  Back  flat. 

She  holds  a  naked  baby  against  her  left  side, 
her  tight  hand  st^portiqg  its  knees;  the  infant 

"Earlier:  Biirr,  Boston  Myrims,  pi.  XXII,  No.  54,  pi.  XXTII,  No.  58;  later:  pi.  XXI,  \'.>.  53; 
pi.  XL,  No.  117.  Since  wings  could  t>e  attached  to  any  figure,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  evidence 
for  Uie  date  of  any  single  specimen. 

«•  E«.  Print*,  p.  340.  figs.  386-390. 


1   (T3179)  Seated  Draped  Girl.  PI.  80. 

Undated  context.  P.  H.  5.1  cm.  Buff  day. 
haidlUnic.  Traees  of  lectangiilar  vcat  Head 
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puOs  at  the  neck  of  her  dress.  The  nurse  has 
curly  hair  under  a  spkendtme.  Dull  impreaaion. 

4  (T  32S4)  Draped  FrMmmt  PI.  80. 

Filling  sdi'th  of  Mifkilc  Stoa  over  watcrclock. 
P.  H.  8.2  an.    Buii  clay.  Broken  all  round, 

jpovtmn  of  left  tiiigh  and  torso  of  female 
figure  wearing  chiton  with  overfold  and  himap 
tion. 

5  (T  2346)  Draped  Fragment:  Artemis? 
Fl.  81. 

HeOentstic  Filling  of  Great  Drain.  P.  H, 
10.8  cm.  Yel!ow-bu£F  clay ;  hard  fabric.  Brotai 
all  round.  Back  missing. 

Female  figure  wearing  chiton  with  overfold, 
girt  outside  by  belt  and  baldric  Over  this  a 
himation  hangs  down  tfie  left  side  and  the  odier 
ethi  ;-  drawn  in  a  roll  across  the  body  and 
looped  within  itself  to  bang  down  on  the  other 
side. 

6  (T3207)  Draped  Fragment  PL  81. 
Terrace  of  South  Stoa  II.  P.  H.  11.5  cm. 

Blond-tan  clay.  Back  missing. 

Female  figure  wears  thin  cliiton  high-girt, 
witf)  himation  in  tfitdc  roll  around  hips.  She 
raised  her  right  arm  h^  and  ptoliaUy  tested 
her  left  on  a  support 

7  (T3241)  Standing  Draped  Female.  PI.  80. 
Building  FiUing  of  South  Stoa  II.  P.  H. 

6.4  cm.  Buff-tan  clay,  mottled  to  light  red. 
Solid  ;  cur^'cd  flat  bark.  Head  and  ami'  missing. 

Stands  with  weight  on  left  leg,  wearing  thin, 
Mgb-girt  chiton  wd  himation  wound  round 
Mps. 

8  (T  851)  Daneer:  fnfment  PL  81. 

Buildint:  Filling  of  South  Stoa  II.  P.  H. 
10.5  cm.  Tan  clay,  hard  fabric.  Back  and  base 
ndssing. 

Steps  forward,  grasping  her  thin  himation 
with  her  right  hand,  her  left  probably  held  a 
mass  of  drapery  at  her  side.  Wears  fuU  chiton 
and  soft  shoe. 


9  (T  3553)  Winged  Dancer.  PI.  82. 
Depcsit  O  17:7.  P.  H.  10.5  cm.  Pale  pinkish 

bu(T  clay;  hard  fabric.  Rectangular  vent 
Wings,  left  arm,  lower  part  missing. 

Dances  toward  her  left,  wearing  chiton  and 
himation  wrapped  over  her  head  and  drawn 
across  lower  part  uf  face.  On  her  head  a  thick 
wreath,  witli  Dionysiac  fillet  looped  below  it. 
She  raises  her  right  hand  to  her  chin. 

10  (T  3542)  Dancer.  PI.  82. 

Deposit  M  18:10.  P.  H.  6.7  cm.  Blond  clay. 
Pink  on  drapery.  Rectangular  vent. 

Seen  from  side.  Wears  chiton  probably  with 
overfold.  Right  kg  bears  weight,  left  extended 
badcward.  Low  oval  base. 

11  (T  3544)  Semidraped  Fragment  PL  82. 

Deposit  M  is  10  1'  H  \52aa.  Tan  clay, 
mottled  to  red;  hard  fabric.  Large  rectangubr 
vent. 

Probably  female;  stands  with  himadon 
wrapped  over  left  shoulder  and  around  hips; 
torso  naked]  left  iiin  bent  and  extended 
forward. 

12  (T  1309)  Draped  Fragment  FL  82. 
Deposit  N  19:1.  P.  H.  12.5  cm.  Pinkish  tan 

day:  pbtk  on  drapery;  hard  fabric  Broken 
ill  round. 
Probably  from  same  type  as  preceding. 

IS  (T  3549)  Draped  Fragment  Fl.  82. 

Deposit  O  17:5.  P.  H.  6.6  cm.  Blond-tan 
day,  soft  fabric;  traces  of  pinkish  (directly  on 
clay.^).  Broken  aH  around. 

Prom  same  Qrpe  aa  two  preoedinf  . 

Heads 

14  (T  2968)  Wreathed  Head:  Female. 
F1.82. 

Filling  over  floor  of  Square  Building  under 
Stoa  of  Attalos.  P.  H.  4,2  cm.  Tan-buil  clay. 
Careful  retouching. 

Bound  face;  squinting  «3res.  Wears  earringt* 
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wreath  of  leaves  and  fruits  over  curly  hair 
wliicli  is  iKwod  in  a  iooK  knot  at  fhe  nape, 

IS  (T  13S5)  Head  wifli  Bowknot:  Female, 

PI.  82. 

DqMsit  K  182.  P.  H.  dan.  X>uU  buff  clay, 
vii&i  reddish  core;  red  on  lips.  Bade  roi^. 

Retouched  in  added  hair;  crisply  modelled 
features,  with  narrow  eyes,  prominent  deft  chin. 
Wore  ttephaoe  and  leedi  caniqp. 

U  (T  13S8)  Wnatiied  Head:  Male(?). 

PI.  83. 

Deposit  K  18:2.  P.  H.  4.6  cm.  DuU  buff 
day.  Sctoodung'. 

Wears  thick  wreath  over  cropped  tiair  trilih 
added  curls.  Half  closed  eyes. 

17  (T  3370)  Head  vritb  Diadem:  Female. 
PI.  82. 

Area  G  13.  P.  II.  7  1  cm.  F.-.ifF  tn  light  red 
day.  Traces  of  glaze  used  as  glue.  Retouching. 
Bade  of  bcHl  worieed. 

Wore  a  diadem  bel>ind  wreath  of  fruits,  ear- 
rings, long  locks.  Features  sliarply  modelled, 
comers  of  moadmd  dan  toudicd  widi  uiawu  j 
long  narrow  eyes. 

18  (T  3216)  WiuOad  Head:  Maie(7). 

PI.  83. 

Middle  Stoa  Building  Filling.  P.  H.  6  cm, 
Buff  to  tight  red  clay.  Tan  flesh  color.  Damaged 
on  left  side  of  face.  Retouching. 

Wean  a  thick  wreath  and  laiie  bmAt»  of 

curls  around  face. 

19  (T  2964)  Head  in  "Phiygiao"  Q^: 
Male(?).  PI.  83. 

Construction  Filling  of  Stoa  of  AtlaJOB.  P.  H. 
7  cm.  Blond  day.  Dark  red  on  cap;  pinkish 
red  flesh.  Retouching. 

Head  much  tilted  to  its  left ;  «ein  lOft  Mfl^ 
"  Phrygian  "  cap  without  flaps. 


20  (T  3252)  Wreathed  Head:  Male(?). 
PL  83. 

Filling  south  of  Middle  Stoa  over  water- 
dock.  P.  H.  7.5cm.  Bkmd  day;  aun-tanned 
flesh.  Back  of  head  onwodced. 

Head  tipped  toward  iu  left,  weaiiiv  dndl 

wreath  over  one  of  leaves. 

21  (T  3131)  Female  Head.  PI.  83. 
Footing-trench  of  Stoa  of  Attalos.  P.  H. 

6  cm.  Orange  day  with  Made  core,  soft  bbric. 
Back  bndcenaway. 

Wean  mdon  ooiflhiM^  earrings.  Sharply 
nwdfilfd  ftitufctii 

MncKLLAmr 

n  (T  2910)  Wing.  PI.  83. 

Filling  of  Stoa  of  Attalos.  Max.  dim.  6cnL 
Blond  day.  Retouching.  Solid.  Back  flat 
Right  wing  from  near  point  ofattadanent 

Group  D  (Deposit  H  16:4) 

Dl  (T  226)  Wreathed  Head:  Female. 
PI.  83. 

P.  H.  31  a^^.  Reddid)  buff  day.  Woihad 
behind.  Retouching. 

Chili^di  bead  weering  wfoatti  of  poinlod 
(myrtle?)  leaves.  Hair  in  de^  ndon  wavo^ 

with  knot  added  at  nape. 

D2  (T227)  Child's  Head.  PI.  83. 

P.  H.  2.5  cm.  Blond  clay ;  reddish  on  ha&r. 
Back  missing. 

Wears  central  plait  and  wreath  of  fruita  over 

forehead.  Oumsy  work. 

D3  (T228)  Palmette.  PI.  83. 
P.  H.  3.1  cm.  Btilf  day.  Sdid;  flat  bade 

White  slip  on  !Kth  ^idf? :  p'M'.k  nn  frunt.  Traces 
of  attachment  beneath.  Seven  rounded  petals. 
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CONTEXTS 

Listed  below  are  the  contexts  in  whitl.  figurines  discussed  in  this  article  were  found. 
Each  context  la  recorded  at  the  bcgimung  of  each  entry  in  the  Catalogue.  The  evidence  for  the 
dating  of  these  contexts  is  too  full  to  be  given  in  detail  here;  it  will  tiltimately  appear  in  the  rdevant 
Agora  publications.  In  every  case  it  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  correction  on  the  final  corre- 
lation oi  all  the  material.  For  assistance  in  obtaining  these  tentative  dates,  I  owe  much  to  Virginia 
Grace  (for  the  stamped  amphora  handles)  and  to  H.  A.  Thompson  (for  the  sequence  of  building 
construction).  G.  R.  Edwards  has  not  completed  his  study  of  the  potteiy.  The  chrooology  of  the 
braoae  coins  baa  not  been  brought  up  to  date  in  relation  to  that  of  the  AtbenJan  New  Style  silver 
as  recently  made  by  M.  Thompson,  Ths  Ntw  Stylt  Silver  Coinage  of  Athtni,  1961.  The  lamps 
have  been  published  by  Richard  H.  Howland,  AthtMum  Agora,  IV,  Gretk  Lampt.  The  areas 
referred  to  arc  those  of  the  National  grid,  to  be  found  on  the  Actual  Stale  Plan  in  the  vohmies  of  the 
Athenian  Agora  series. 

Area  G  13,  behind  Great  Dr^— to  ea.  180  B.C.:  IT 

Area  M  5  over  poros  bltKks — to  ro.  225  B.C.:  3 
Deposit  H  16 :  4— to  ca.  150  b.c.  :  D  1,  D  2,  D  3 
Deposit  K  18 :2— to  ca.  180  B.C. :  15, 16 
Dcfwsit  M  18:10— to  ca.  180  b.c:  10, 11 
D^osit  N  19tl>^1ale  Ist  oentuiy  b.c:  12 

Deposit  O  17:5 — early  2nd  century  B.C.,  diatotbed  in  early  1st  century  AJk:  IS 

Deposit  O  17:7— to  ca.  150  B.C.:  9 

Great  Draii;  Ht  ll  :i;s[u  Filling — ^to  CO.  170  S.C.:  5 

Group  D — See  Deposit  H  16:4 

Middle  Stoa  Building  Filling:  Main  Part — to  ca.  160  %Ci  18 

Over  Waterdock-te  m.  125  a^:  4«  2t 
South  Stoa  11:  Sooth  Foundation— to  so.  160  ^X.'.  8 

Terrace  Fillbg— to  ca.  ISO  B.C.:  6 

Behind  Wall— to  ca.  150  b.c:  7 
Stoa  of  Attalos :  Destruction  of  preceding  Square  Uuildtqf— to  e9.  160  14 

Constructioa  Fillii«— to  ca.  150  B.C.:  2,  19,  21,  22 

DoBovBT  Byju  Tboufsom 

Pkin'ceton-, 
New  Jesssy 
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(Platbs  13-32) 

V  THE  MID-SECOND  CENTURY  B.C. 

THE  Agora  deposits  that  arc  datable  within  tlie  two  central  quarters  of  the  2nd 
century  are  more  reliable  than  those  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Owing 
tothefa(^tluta1af^lwildiii|rim)gramwasiiiidei^^  160>140 
B.C.,  a  number  of  deposits  can  be  given  a  lower  limit  in  that  period.  As  has  previously 
been  noted,  however,  the  terracottas  from  such  building  fil!ino;s  were  usually  old 
material.*  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  examples  from  thcsL  contexts  with  care, 
checking  tlieir  fabric  and  style  wtth  other  dated  material  and  regardiiig  their  contexts 
as  merely  termini  ante  quos.  A  list  of  the  contexts  is  given  on  p.  50l  The  dating 
indirntcd  is  based  on  preliminary  study  of  the  pottery,  lamps  and  stamped  amphora 
handles.'  Only  two  small  deposits  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century  contained 
more  than  one  interesting  figurine  fragment.  These  we  call  the  Fapposilenos  Cistern  * 
and  the  Egyptian  Qstem.^  We  have  therefore  added  a  few  more  sdected  specimens 
from  other,  less  reliable  contexts  of  the  period.  These  pieces  have  been  listed  in 
numerical  sequence  for  easy  reference.  Details  are  g^'ven  in  the  Catalopfue,  In  this 
article  we  use  the  term  "  mid  century  "  to  cover  roughly  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C 

Technique 

Apart  from  certain  earlier  pieces  that  we  have  used  as  comparanda  in  order  to 
darify  a  series  of  types,  the  clay  of  the  fignrines  in  the  present  selection  falls  into  two 
dasses.  The  fobric  is  weU  washed  and  fired  soft.  The  color  of  the  clay  varies  from 
a  buff  or  dull  brownish  tone  (Nos.  5,  7,  8.  9,  10,  12,  13)  to  the  light  color  that  we 
first  noted  in  the  Komos  Cistern  and  called  "  blond."  '  This  is  probably  the  same 
clay  as  that  from  the  Herakles  Cistern  which  is  to  be  discussed  below  (p.  53)  as  of 
Gninthian  origin.  Several  examples  oocnr  in  the  mid  2nd  oentury  (Nos.  6, 11, 14-19, 
21 ) .  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  is  the  period  when  the  sack  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C 
would  have  driven  ooroplasts  to  take  refuge  in  other  cities,  just  as  Theban  craftsmen 

'  Cf  Hcsperia,  XXXII,  1963,  pp.  301  f.  I  owe  the  photograii'is  in  t'nr  present  article  to  AliMB 
Frantz  except  that  of  No.  2  which  is  by  H.  Wagiier;  the  drawings  are  by  Jean  Porter. 

'Virginia  Grace  Idndly  recbedced  the  dating  of  the  amphora  handles  in  196^  Roger  Edward* 
has  not  yet  reviewed  our  previous  tentative  dating  of  the  pottery.  The  lamps  have  been  pubUslwd, 
R.  H.  Howland,  The  Athenian  Ayora,  IV,  Princeton,  1958. 

*  Deposit  D  17  :S  in  the  list  of  Agora  deposits.  The  name  was  g^ven  by  the  presence oC  OUT  No.i. 

*  Deposit  £  6:1-2,  named  from  the  presence  of  several  Egyptian  objects. 
*Hesperia,  XXXII,  1963.  p.  277,  on  iKW.  1,  30. 
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did  in  335  b.c.  Here  we  find  both  the  buff  or  brownish  Athenian  fabric  beside  the 
Corinthian.  As  both  fabrics  are  lightly  baked,  the  friable  surface  rubs  away,  carrying 
with  it  the  slip  and  color. 

The  two  bases  surviving  in  this  selection  revert  to  earlier  models.  The  block  base 
is  decorated  on  its  upper  and  lower  edges  with  mouldings  ( No.  5 ) ,  which  owe  their 
inspiration  to  the  bases  of  monumental  sculpture.  This  type  of  base  appears  more 
and  more  frequently  in  the  later  Hellenistic  period.  The  step  base  (No.  15),  repre- 
senting a  small  block  set  on  a  wider  plinth,  is  also  a  revival  of  a  type  popular  in  the 
5th  and  4th  centuries  in  both  stone  and  clay. 

The  large  rectangular  opening  in  the  back  of  the  Papposilenos  (No.  5)  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  size  of  the  figure,  but  it  is  unusual  in  Attica  where  the  vent  comes 
in  late  and  remains  small.'  It  may  indicate  that  this  peculiar  figure  has  foreign  con- 
nections. The  oval  vent  that  occurred  on  the  back  of  No.  15  is  the  common  type  at 
this  period.  This  back  is  uncanonical  in  being  markedly  convex,  giving  the  figure  a 
disproportionate  depth  that  becomes  characteristic  in  the  late  2nd  century. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  observable  also  on  No.  15  for  the  first  time  in 
certain  pieces  of  this  series,  namely,  the  use  of  moulds  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  If 
we  look  closely  at  three  fragments  from  the  "  Eg>'ptian  Cistern," '  we  note  certain 
telltale  peculiarities ;  these  are  a  thin  wall  and  a  smooth  mechanical  surface,  on  which 
appear  tiny  spheres,  especially  in  the  hollows.  These  spheres  are  caused  by  the  air 
bubbles  that  occur  in  plaster,  particularly  if  it  is  much  stirred;  the  clay  penetrates 
the  broken  bubbles  and  appears  as  beads  upon  the  cast.'  It  seems  strange  to  find 
evidence  for  the  use  of  plaster  in  Athens  where  excellent  clay  is  abundant.  No  small 
plaster  moulds,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  found  in  Greece,  but  large  pieces  of  the 
Roman  period  have  recently  been  discovered.*  Certain  lamps,  however,  that  have 
been  found  in  Athens  copy  lamps  made  from  plaster  moulds,  presumably  from 
Alexandria ;  they  appear  in  contexts  of  the  3rd  century  b.c."  No  figurines  made  from 
plaster  moulds  of  so  early  a  date  are  known  to  me  from  any  site,  although  specimens, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  late  2nd  century  B.C.,  bearing  the  unmistakable  sig^s  of 
plaster  moulds  have  been  noted  in  Morgantina,"  in  Tarsus,"  and  in  Ilion.** 

'  The  "  wide  door  "  in  the  back  is  characteristic  of  Boeotian  and  other  provincial  work  in  the 
classical  period. 

^  Xos.  15,  16  and  a  small  uncatalogucd  scrap,  T  1282. 

'  For  plaster  moulds  at  other  sites,  sec  D.  B.  Thompson,  Troy,  Supplementary  Monograph  3, 
The  Terracotta  Figurines  oj  the  Hellenistic  Period,  Princeton,  1963,  p.  16. 

•  Large  pieces  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  found  within  the  Late  Roman  Fortification  Wall  in 
the  Agora  near  a  sculptor's  studio  where  they  may  liave  been  used  for  taking  casts  of  statues. 

"  Rowland,  Greek  Lamps,  pi.  47,  no.  590;  cf.  no.  583.  The  context  of  this  lamp,  E  44:1,  is  not  a 
reliable  deposit ;  it  may  run  down  into  the  late  3rd  century. 

I  owe  the  privilege  of  examining  thqse  interesting  pieces  to  Professor  Erik  Sjoqvist,  who  had 
previously  noted  the  presence  of  the  technique  at  Morgantina. 

"  H.  Goldman,  Excavations  at  Gozlu-Tepe,  Tarsus,  I,  Princeton,  1950,  p.  299. 

"  For  Ilion,  see  above  note  8.  No  telltale  bubbles  appear  on  photographs  of  figurines  from 
Delos  and  Myrina. 
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These  first  examples  from  plaster  moulds  in  Athens  were  found  in  a  cistern 
along:  ^th  faience  and  bits  of  pottery  with  vitreous  glaze.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
figurine  scraps  might  have  been  made  in  moulds  brought  into  Greece  from  Alexan- 
dria "  by  a  craft';t!ian  from  that  region.  Since  the  clay  is  identical  with  that  of  other 
Athenian  pieces  of  the  period,  the  probability  is  that  they  too  were  made  in  Greece. 
We  can  readily  understand  how  the  Gredcs  in  Eg>  pt,  who  found  no  good  loesd  day, 
adopted  the  ancient  £g>-ptian  technique  of  employing  plaster  moulds,  particularly 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  metal  work,  as  is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  such  moulds 
found  at  Memphis.  Lamps  of  Greek  types  and  plaster  moulds  for  them  have  also 
been  found  in  Egypt.**  That  this  technique  spnad  to  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman 
woild  has  long  been  known;  that  it  was  occasionally  used  in  late  Hdleiiistic  times 
seems  perfectly  plausible.  In  Athens,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  in  local 
work.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  the  technique  would  help  us  in 
our  study  of  trade  roates»  partkularly  tfaose  followed  by  the  crafts»  in  tbe  late 
Hellenistic  period. 

TvPEs  AND  Subjects 
SiLBNS  AMD  Satyr:  Nos.  1-7 

Increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  Dionysiac  cult  in  all  its  various  aspects  inspired 
the  coroplasts  of  the  Hellenistic  period  to  develop  many  forms  of  satyrs  and  silens. 
In  general  they  followed  the  theatrical  canon,  sometimes  copying  accurately  the 
theatrical  masks,  sometimes  merely  representing  the  types  without  the  open  mask 
mouth.  Two  characters  are  clearly  differentiated:  the  youthful  silcn  or  sa^  and  the 
leader  fjt  the  choni^,  the  olt!,  hairy  PapiKisilcnos.  Both  these  types  were  found 
together  in  our  "  Papposilenos  Cistern."  In  order  to  understand  them,  we  must  refer 
to  much  comparative  material. 

We  can  give  in  outiine  Hie  devdopment  of  the  Papposilenos  type  during  Hdlen- 
istic  times  from  examples  in  Athens.**  By  the  late  4th  century  the  theatrical  types 
seem  to  have  been  established  among  coroplasts."  Our  first  example  ( No.  1 )  comes 
from  earth  deposited  just  before  South  Stoa  II  was  erected,  that  is  before  ca.  160 
B.C.  But  it  is  obviously  much  earlier  and  may  bdong  to  the  deposits  laid  down  just 
after  the  building  of  South  Stoa  I.  The  black  glaze  and  marks  at  the  back  indicate 
that  the  figure  formed  part  of  a  plastic  vase  of  the  sort  that  died  out  in  Athens  in 

"  For  lamps  from  Alexandria,  Howiand.  Greek  Lamps,  pi.  56,  Benachi  1-4. 

C  Edgar,  Gretk  Moulds,  Cairo,  1903.  pl£.  XXVIII,  XXXI-III,  nos.  J22S7-32310. 

**For  a  recent  analsrsis  of  tfie  character  and  konognphy  of  Papposilenos,  see  B.  Simoo,  RSm. 
Mill.,  LXIX.  1%2.  pp.  146f. 

"  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  Monutnettls  lUustratmg  Tragedy  and  Satyr  I'lay,  London,  1962,  pp.  38-41, 
AT  1.5, 9,  II,  12;  d.  Htsftrm,  Sopfl.  VII,  mi,  p.  147,  fig.  61,  nos.  66^ 
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the  late  4th  century."  The  fat  body  of  the  Silcn  is  covered  with  thick  fur,  which 
is  indicated  by  shallow,  irreg^ular  gouging.  This  furry  garment,  the  xoprcuo?,  was 
worn  by  the  Silen  of  the  stage  to  make  him  look  wilder.'"  This  treatment  of  the  fur 
oondniies  the  earlier  tradition  without  any  attempt  toward  plasticity.  The  old  fdlow 
sprawls  on  an  uneven  maei^Dt,  probably  a  rock,  as  on  an  example  from  Boeotia.** 
His  vigorou'?  movement  suggests  a  merry  drinking  bout  rather  than  the  child  tendance 
that  preoccupied  the  older  figures  of  Papposilenoi.  As  this  form  of  lekythos  is  the 
latest  of  Its  class  and  as  the  modellii^  is  fuU  of  lifcj  we  must  date  tiie  piece  in  the 
late  4tfa  century.** 

Found  with  much  pottery  of  the  late  4th  and  early  3rd  century  is  the  upper  part 
of  a  smaller  Papposilcnos  ( No.  2 )  whose  mild  demeanor  is  in  keeping  with  the  quiet 
taste  of  the  3rd  century.  The  fabric  also  suits  this  period.  This  figure  wears  the 
same  shstggy  garment  as  his  predecessor;  his  mouth  is  not  open,  hut  the  type  is  still 
close  to  the  stage.  His  dr00|ttl^  eyelids  and  long  soft  moustache  and  gently  curling 
beard  give  him  the  benign  visage  of  the  paedagogue,  the  kindly  teacher  of  the  child 
Dionysos."  indeed  he  is  differentiated  from  the  paedagogue  only  by  his  shagginess. 
He  may  well  have  carried  the  child  on  his  left  arm. 

An  interesting  larger  fragment  (Na  3)  shows  the  reworking  of  the  theme  in 
a  more  Hellenistic  moo<!.  The  fragment  shows  a  hairy  right  leg  emerging  from  an 
himation,  which  is  drawn  tightly  around  the  thigh.  The  thick  hard  fabric  without  a 
trace  of  white  slip  has  been  entirely  hand  worked:  the  folds  carved  into  the  firm  clay, 
the  hair  rendered  by  shallow  gouging  with  the  graver.  It  is  clearly  an  artist's  model, 
an  archetype  for  many  later  moulds.  .\  trace  of  adhesive  implies  that  the  figure  was 
cut  into  pieces  for  convenient  firing  and  then  reassembled  in  order  to  make  the 
complete  model."  The  golden  fabric  and  the  plastic  spirit  place  the  piece  somewhere 
in  the  later  3rd  century. 

Another  fragniuiit.  this  time  of  a  mould  (No.  4),  is  of  about  the  same  scale.  It 
shows  the  left  leg  and  drapery  at  the  side.  The  himation  is  less  vigorously  modelled 
than  on  the  preceding  piece;  the  hair  on  the  leg,  however,  is  more  meticulously 
rendered.  Wavy  lines  of  curly  locks  reverse  their  direction  in  alternate  rows  to 
suggest  an  artificially  combed  shagginess  that  presages  the  tiered  arrangement  of  the 

**R.  A.  Hi'ggfiu,  Ctttdogue  of  the  Terraeottas  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 

Antiquities,  British  Musfum,  II,  Lntidoii,  10.^9,  p  57, 

"M.  Bielier,  The  History  oj  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theater^,  PriiKeton,  1961,  pp.  I2i.  and 
figs.  31-33.  36-38,  ct& 

">  F  Winter,  Die  Typen  der  figUrikhen  Terrakotten,  Berlin  and  Stuttgait,  1903  (hereafter 
TK),  p.  396,  4. 

"  Higgins,  op.  cit.,  pi.  42,  no.  1714 ;  cf.  TK.  II,  p.  400.  1. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  400f. ;  Corinth,  XII,  pi.  29,  no.  331,  p.  51  (with  paraUeb). 

■*  B.  Neutadi*  Stndien  mir  vortanagrSiieh-atHsehen  KoroptasHk,  Berttn,  1952  {ITter  ErgSit- 
tuMffshtit  dtt  Jtthrbtiehes),  ^  9,  Beibge  3, 16^  17;  4, 18-23. 
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fur  on  the  l^s  of  figures  from  Myrina  and,  nearer  home,  from  Akraiphiai  near 
Ptoon  and  on  our  No.  5.  Both  these  pieces  abo  resemble  a  figure  from  the  FetrMos 
(PL  13).**  The  warm  buff  of  the  day  of  our  mould  as  wdl  as  tlie  stjde  certainly  do 

not  appear  to  date  later  than  the  3rd  contnry. 

Our  primary  interest  in  these  earlier  specimens  lies  in  their  relation  to  our  big 
Papposilenos,  No.  5.  This  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  its  predecessors.  The 
hmiation  is  rendered  in  heavy,  owd-like  folds  of  a  leadiery  tocture.  The  sh^gy 
garment  lies  in  thick,  plastic  rows  of  coarse  locks.  The  mechanical  regularizing  of 
the  fur  suggests  a  stage  garment ;  it  also  appears  on  smaller  Silens.  One  theatrical 
type  from  Myrina  is  more  dramatic  than  ours;  on  another  from  Alexandria  the 
himation  is  academicany  handted."  The  Alexandrian  figure  carries  a  lafge  cornu- 
copia, decorated  in  zones  like  a  torch,  but  its  shape  is  not  that  of  a  torch.  The  cornu- 
copia will  be  seen  below  to  be  a  favorite  attribute  of  the  old  Silen,  but  probaMy  was 
not  held  by  our  own.  There  are  absolutely  no  traces  of  attachment  on  the  left 
dioulder,  where  such  a  horn  is  usually  carried.  The  stance  of  our  big  Papposilenos  is 
frontal  ami  non-committal;  the  aspect  is  pompous  and  " dassidsing."  The  figure 
is  more  like  a  marble  statuette  of  the  period  than  like  a  bronze  or  terracotta.  This  shift 
of  the  coroplast!?  to  the  imitation  of  stone  rather  than  metal  sculjiture  is  characteristic 
of  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  large  size  and  the  base  are  also  indications  that  the 
archetype  or  at  least  the  inspiration  was  in  marble.  Few  Agora  terracottas  are  com- 
parable in  size.  Various  large  versions  of  sculptural  types  occur  at  this  period  particu- 
larly in  Delos,  Corinth  and  elsewhere." 

The  head  of  this  Papposilenos  must  have  been  at  least  7  cm.  in  height.  It  would 
have  been  bearded  and  wreathed.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  face  would  not  have 
been  so  benign  as  those  previously  noted,  for  according  to  the  taste  of  the  day,  it  should 
have  been  rendered  in  a  more  baroque  style.  The  nearest  Agora  parallel  is  a  smaller 
head  of  early  2nd  century  context  (No.  6).  Made  of  the  gray-blond  clay  of  the 
period,  it  shows  a  fleshy  face  with  thick,  parted  lips  and  a  heavy  beard  hanging  in 
hmqiy  curls  and  a  stupid,  if  not  bestial,  expression. 

Our  Papposilenos,  in  his  pompous  manner,  must  have  led  his  chorus  in  a  satyr 
play.  The  declaiming  Papposilenos  is  a  common  terracotta  Qrpe."  Traces  of  attadi- 

S.  Mollard,  Catalogue  raisonn^  des  figurines  el  reliefs  en  lerre-cuile  grecs  et  romains,  II. 
Myrina.  Paris.  1963,  pi.  97,  c;  pi.  172,  e  (Myrina) ;  TK  II,  p.  398,  2  (Akraiphiai)  ;  p.  397,  1 
("  Peiraeus     H.  17  cm.  our  pi.  13, 1  owe  the  photograph  to  the  Staatliche  Museen,  Berlin). 

"  XTotlard,  op.  cU.,  pi.  172,  c  A.  Adriani,  AttHuairt  du  Musit  gric<hrimmn,  AkaauHlrii, 
1935/9,  pi.  LXIX.  no.  5.  p.  171. 

** Delos,  XXIII,  pi.  59.  no.  GOl ;  cf.  pis.  72  ff.,  CoHnlh,  XTT,  pi.  18.  n  >s  2Z2f ,  p.  41  (dated 
too  early?)  ;  Hesperia,  XVIII,  1949,  pL  14,  na  6;  Thompsoa,  Troy  Figurines,  p.  49.  note  105. 

"  TK  II.  pp.  397.  1,  4,  5;  399.  1 :  cf.  D.  I.  Lanrides.  Hi^Xim  BiUJU.  'Afi^,  Atliais.  19fia, 
pi.  27.  B  121.  122  (2nd  century)  and  G.  M.  A.  Richtcr,  Greek  Portraits.  II  (Collection  Latomus. 
XXXVI.  1959),  p.  40,  pi,  XV,  nos.  52,  53,  considers  one  example  to  represent  Socrates.  In  view  of 
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ment  on  his  right  shoulder  do  not  seem  suitable  for  a  child,  but  may  merely  indicate 
attached  pieces  of  drapery  or  lodes  of  hair.  In  scnlptuK  we  m^t  tiote  an  interesting 

parallel  in  the  hairy  Silen  that  plays  the  syrinx  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Dionysos 
at  Teos."  If  the  dating  of  this  temple  ca.  193  B.C.  is  sound,  the  similarity  of  type  to 
ours  gives  support  for  the  assumption  that  our  piece  can  be  placed  somewhat  before 
the  middle  of  the  century. 

A  most  peculiar  fragment  was  found  along  with  our  Papposilenos.  It  represents 
a  male  head  and  the  upper  part  of  a  larg-e  cornucopia  (No.  7).  The  head  would  have 
had  a  height  of  co.  9.5  cm.  Long  locks  hang  down  beside  the  thick  neck.  The  jowls 
are  careftdly  moddled  as  though  withered  and  furrows  nm  down  between  cheeks  and 
chin.  The  throat  sags,  but  tlie  t>pe  is  not  exactly  that  which  appears  on  baroque 
marble  satyrs."  The  piercing  of  the  mouth  as  though  for  a  mask  suggests  relation 
with  the  stage.  The  figure  presumably  represented  a  satyr  from  a  chorus,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  obvious  parallel,  either  in  marble  or  in  terraootta.  The  scale  and  fabric 
of  this  fragment  are  close  tn  those  of  the  Papposilenos  (No.  5).  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  both  pieces  come  from  the  same  shop.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  set  that  represented  the  cast  of  a  satyr-play,  like  the  set  from  a  tomb  in 
Attica  that  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.**  The  large  satyr  head  from  the 
Satyr  Cistern  is  also  of  about  the  same  scale  and  might  fit  into  such  a  series."  A 
brcmze  group  of  Dionysiac  figures  suggests  that  day  replicas  might  weU  have  existed 
in  the  2nd  century." 

The  cornucopia  held  by  our  present  satyr  (No.  7)  is  an  elaborate  example  of  a 
hackneyed  attribute  of  the  Dionysiac  cycle  which  later  Ix^lonped  to  all  divinities  who 
o£fered  prosperity.  It  is  often  shown  on  the  arm  of  Fapposilaios  himself,  but  is  not 
commonly  hdd  by  his  more  active  satyr  companions.  The  comuco{na  was  known  in 
antiquity  as  the  "  horn  of  .^maltheia."  Amaltheia,  a  nymph  ur  goat-goddess,  possessed 
horns  that  exuded  nectar  and  ambrosia.  She  generously  hroke  off  one  to  gfive  Zeus  as 
a  symbol  of  plenty."  It  poured  forth  unstintingly  all  that  was  desired  without 

the  typical  fonn  (rf  this  figure  and  the  informal,  even  indeoorous  ananeement  of  the  himatiaii^ 
imthiiikalde  on  »  philqwpiier,  it  aeens  to  me  impoaaifale  that  it  faaa  any  connadko  nilli  Sooates, 
but  is  mer^  a  TuppotSkam  leading  his  cfaorus.  The  haify  gumeat  of  the  dwater  w»  not  timjt 

shown. 

"\V.  Hahland,  lahrcsh.,  XXXX  III,  19>0,  pp  77,  fig.  32  (now  kwt.  but  the  drawing  gives  the 
type).  Ci  a  similar  figure  on  a  marble  relief,  M.  Bieber,  The  Seulpiurt  of  tfu  HeUtmttic  Agt*, 
New  Yoric,  1961.  fig.  S94  (Silen  rather  than  abepbetd7) 

**  Ibid.,  figs.  573,  576b  582.  The  moddUng  is  more  UIk  that  shown  on  old  woneo,  as  iUd., 

figs.  58.Sf..  590. 

Kieher,  Thealtr*,  pp.  46f.,  figs.  185-198. 
»  Hesperia,  XXXI,  1962,  p.  246.  pL  87.  no.  2. 

**J.ClBrlM)aiicaux, Afviimsm^Faro  Thegnn^coasiBtBoitwo 
fpywi^a,  a  ntjrr  and  Dionysos. 

**  Pauly-Wiaaowa,  Rtalencydopiidie,  s.v.  Annltiwte  (Wcnndte) ;  DaicodKig  and  Saglio,  s.v. 
CofDuoopia,  cols.  1514  ff.  (Fattier). 
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ever  running  dry.  Although  tiiis  story  is  recorded  only  in  Hdkntstic  sources,  ^bs 

C0OCq)tion  occurs  earlier.  In  the  4th  centun,'  the  g-oddess  of  chance,  Tyche,  was 
endowed  hopefully  with  the  generous  horn.  Filled  with  fruits  rather  than  nectar, 
it  was  carried  by  the  PtoleniBic  qneens,  impersonations  of  the  Good  Fortune  of  that 
pros;xT(jus  kingdom.  Examples  of  its  early,  stodgr  form  appear  on  coins  of  Berenike 
II  (247-222  B.C.)  (of.  PI.  15).'*  In  the  Agora  no  complete  terracottn  figures  have 
been  preserved,  but  fragments  of  the  horns  from  their  hands  permit  us  to  trace  the 
devdopment  of  the  form  in  clay.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  few  Athenian  2nd  century 
types  that  can  be  studied  in  any  dqith,  we  shall  present  this  series  here. 

CoRNUCOPiAB:  Nos.  8-14 

Our  series  be^ns  with  an  almost  complete  pUin  specimen  from  a  context  of  ca. 

160-150  B.C.  (No.  8).  Its  fresh  condition  suggests  that  it  was  manufactured  fairly 
near  that  date.  Its  fabric  finds  parallels  iti  the  Kotiios  Cistern."  The  shai^e  is  long 
and  slender  like  tlie  horns  on  the  faience  oinochoai  in  the  liands  of  Queen  Arsinoc  III 
(221-205  BX.).**  The  leaves  tiiat  spring  from  the  lower  part  as  a  calyx  for  the 
upper  portion  also  appear  on  the  jugs,  as  well  as  the  tall  ears  of  wheat  that  rose 
behind  the  bunch  of  grapes.  The  wide  upper  zone  is  left  plain  on  this  piece  or  perhaps 
it  was  painted  witli  decoration. 

Another  scrap  (No.  9)  derives  from  the  top  of  a  similar  cornucopia.  Its  coarse 

ring.s  and  shrunkrn  rnii  mark  it  as  a  modest  specimen  of  its  ty[>e. 

Other  Agora  pieces  (Nos.  10-13,  Fig.  1)  are  more  elaborately  decorated  with 
relief  scenes  that  imitate  the  magnificent  horns  of  gold  and  silver  that  must  have  been 
made  in  Alexandria.  These  relief  horns  can  be  comi»ared  with  other  clay  copies  of 
relief  metal  work,  such  as  arulac  and  Megarian  bowls.  The  first  example  (No.  10) 
comes  from  a  context  of  the  hrst  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.  It  is  larger  in  scale 
than  the  preceding  example.  The  relief  cone  is  crowned  by  dentils.  Beneath  tiie 
scene  the  horn  was  apparently  fluted."  The  relief  zone  (Fig.  1)  shows  three  draped 
women;  the  two  outer  face  in  toward  the  third,  who  appears  to  be  movin!?  toward 
her  right.  This  composition,  which  is  common  on  plaques  from  Sicily  and  South 
Italy,"  sometimes  re]>resents  nymphs  or  again,  musicians  and  priestesses.  Smoe  our 
figives  are  not  dearly  legible  and  one  seems  to  he  dancing,  we  shoold  probably  caU 

**  AdioaeuB.  XI,  476  on  homs  in  the  form  of  riiyta;  XI,  497  on  the  horn  of  queens;  one  is 

shown  on  a  coin  of  Berenike  11.  SvUngc  Numorum  Grarcorum.  Ttic  Burton  Y.  Berry  Collection, 

II,  pi.  57,  no.  1487,  reproducetl  here  (  PI.  15  j  bv  the  courtesy  of  Margaret  Thompson. 
"  Hcsperia.  XXXII,  1%3,  p.  2S8,  no.  4.  ' 

"  The  development  of  the  horn  shown  on  the  faience  oinoclioai  will  be  studied  further  in  my 
pabUcstion  on  the  oinochoai. 

^DHcs,  XXIII.  pL  96.  no.  1274. 

"E^r.  P.  WuiUeumier.  Tartnte.  P&ris,  1939.  pi.  XXVII.  3,  4;  L.  Bemabo  Bna.  Ki^mOm.  IV. 
195B,iiL47,ll8>.2.3. 
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them  nymphs.  Perhaps  they  no  more  deserve  names  than  the  similar  vague  female 
figures  on  contemporary  Megarian  bowls."  The  modelling  of  the  original  must  have 
been  delicate,  in  "  Tanagra  "  style,  but  our  piece  was  carelessly  finished. 

Even  more  sloppy  is  No.  11,  from  the  same  archetype.  Its  context  was  sl^;litly 
later  than  that  of  the  preceding  specimen,  at  least  as  late  as  the  second  quarter  of 
the  2nd  century.  The  clay  is  blondj  somewhat  smoked,  as  is  natural  at  the  period. 
The  denttts  are  tost;  tiie  fig^ures  ahnost  illqiifale.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
pieces  is  marked.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  this  degeneration  is  merdy  technical 
or  whether  it  is  indicative  of  the  lowering  of  standvds  during  the  quarter  century 
that  probably  lies  between  them. 

Somewhere  near  this  time  we  mast  place  the  cornucopia  carried  by  our  sa^ 
(No.  7).  It  is  much  larger  than  those  we  just  considered.  Double  rings,  like  those 
of  No.  11,  set  off  a  decorated  zone  that  is  wider  than  on  most  pieces.  This  zone 
was  probably  surmounted  by  a  plain  flaring  rim  as  is  shown  on  No.  12  from  the 
B^tian  Ostern  that  must  be  considered  with  it.  The  relief  scene  on  tiie  fragment 
carried  by  the  satyr  (No.  7)  shows  two  figures  (Fig.  1) :  a  bearded  aemi-draped 
male  at  our  left  and  a  draped  female  at  our  rig'ht  Both  lean  on  trees  or  posts.  Their 
Style,  like  that  of  the  preceding  relief  ligures,  is  conventional,  rendered  with  little  care. 
A  vague  resemblance  may  be  noted  to  a  relief  in  the  ViOa  Albani  in  Neo-attic  style.** 
On  another  similar  cornucopia  fragjnent.  No.  12,  of  which  the  ?calc  is  a  trifle  larger, 
the  details  crisper,  and  the  color  fairly  well  preserved,  the  fabric  is  harder  baked,  tan 
on  the  outside  and  reddish  inside.  These  are  all  earmarks  of  earlier  work,  finding 
paraUcis  m  the  Kostnos  Qstem.**  Despite  the  disoovery  of  this  piece  in  a  conteict  of 
the  second  or  possibly  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century,  we  must  probably  place 
its  origin  somewhat  earlier  and  consider  it  a  prototype  of  the  coarser  version  carried 
by  the  satyr  (No.  7).  The  relief  scene  (Fig.  1)  is  similar.  It  consists  of  two  gilded 
frontal  figures.  That  at  our  left  raises  her  arm  as  though  to  hold  a  scepter,  although 
rone  is  modelled ;  it  might  have  been  added  in  paint.  She  also  holds  her  wreath  in  the 
other  hand.  Beside  her  stands  another  figure  holding  a  scepter. 

A  small  fragment.  No.  18,  from  a  pre-Sullan  deposit  retaitis  a  surprising  amount 
of  color.  The  background  is  an  unusual  mauve,  produced  by  the  superposition  of  pink 
on  blue;  the  fruits  are  red.  The  single  figure  (Fig.  1)  raises  her  arm  as  though  in 
the  dance.  She  is  probably  related  to  the  dancing  figures  on  the  other  horns. 

The  last  example  in  our  series  of  comucopiae,  No.  14,  was  found  with  "  Fer< 
gamene  "  pottery  of  the  period  after  Sulla.  The  fabric  is  extremely  blond.  On  its 
surface  many  tiny  nodules  indicate  manufacture  in  a  plaster  mould.  It  must  presum- 

"  Cf.  F.  Courby,  Les  ivsc^  greet  &  relief,  Paris,  1922,  p.  .349,  fig.  72,  no.  34. 
**  W.  Fuchs,  Die  Vorbiidcr  dcr  neuaitisclun  Reliefs  {21tes  Ergdneungsheft  Us  aJhrbuches), 
Beifin,  1959,  pi.  4.  d,  pp  166.  no.  13,  168. 
*^Htsperia,  XXXII,  1963.  p.  277. 
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ably  be  dated  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  The  coarse  style,  the  strange  imbricated 
top  (of  a  pine  cone?)  and  the  squat  shape  with  its  sharply  bent  lower  portion**  all 
belong  to  the  latest  Hellenistic  phase. 

The  rdlef  on  No.  14  (Fig.  1)  gives  a  new  type:  diree  dancing  figures  holding 
hands,  their  skirts  trailing.  These  figures  have  previously  been  likened  to  a  set  on  a 
polos  of  Kybele/*  perhaps  initiates  into  her  cult  Here  we  can  only  say  that  they 
are  dancers. 

Are  ttie  rdiefs  on  these  horns  rdated  to  the  figures  who  bore  fhem  or  are  they 

related  rather  to  the  horn  itsdf  ?  Since  the  bearer  might  readily  change  with  the 
whim  of  the  coroplast,  it  seems  more  Hkely  that  the  decoration  was  conceived  for  the 
horn,  which  was  made  separately  and  later  attached.  In  that  case,  it  is  tempting  to 
identify  the  male  and  female  figures  on  the  horn  of  our  satyr  (No.  7)  as  Amaltheia, 
the  generous  nymph,  and  Zeus,  her  beneficiary.  The  ladles  who  grace  libit  c^ba 
scenes  would  then  be  Amaltheia  and  the  nymphs  of  her  cort^.  It  is  possibly  signifi* 
cant  that  the  nymph  who  leans  on  the  tree  (No.  7)  was  drawn,  as  we  noted  above, 
from  the  repertory  of  marble  reliefs.  The  dancers  may  well  be  related  to  the  long  line 
of  honorable  maidens  that  dance  holding  hands  as  nymphs  or  graces  on  many  rdiefs 
from  archaic  times  onward."  Werner  Fuchs  has  suggested  that  our  cornucopia 
No.  14  shows  the  adojitiun  of  the  type  in  a  new  Neo-attic  spirit."  It  is  a  humble 
member  of  its  class  and  seems  rather  to  continue  the  old  coroplastic  tradition.  Our 
girls  do  not  wear  tiie  archaixu^  flowing  garments,  but  the  short-waisted  dnton  with 
overfold  that  was  the  contemporary  everyday  costume.  Nor  do  these  stumpy  Httle 
figures  exhibit  any  trace  of  the  flutter  that  characterizes  the  Neo-Attic  stv'le.  Our 
figures  are  niucli  more  like  the  anonymous  dancers  atuj  deities  on  relief  vases,  figures 
that  were  originally  drawn  from  the  common  repertory  of  the  3rd  century  by  un- 
tmaginathre  potters  of  tiie  early  2nd  century.**  Ultimately,  we  suppose,  these  figures 
were  derived  from  the  decorative  reliefs  that  covered  all  sorts  of  metal  vessels  created 
by  the  demand  of  the  wealthy  Hellenistic  princes.  Of  these  creations,  described  for 
us  by  Kallixeinos'  account  of  the  procession  and  banquet  of  Ptolemy  II,  a  golden 
cornucopia  formed  one  item.*' .  Unfortunately  our  small  clay  copies  tell  us  all  too 
little  of  dieir  splendid  roodds.  But  they  do  show  us  the  ordinary  specimens  tiiat  were 

«C{.  Matlinglv,  Ratnan  Coins^,  London,  1960,  pi.  XXIV,  7  (ca.  135  B.C.),  pL  XXI,  1 
(«.  121  B.C.),  11  (ca.  38  B.C.),  pi.  XX,  8  (41  B.C.). 

"  Cf.  Hesperia,  XXIII.  1954,  p.  101,  pU  23. 

*•  For  «  aumitttiy  of  the  Qrpes,  Fndn,  op.  cit.,  pis.  3ff.,  pp^  21ff. 
Ibid.,  pk  33,  note  63w  A  gnap  of  flimihr  daiwaa  appears  on  a  Ihg^nan  boirt  in  the  Volo 
Museum. 

«E.g.  Courby.  op.  cit.,  p.  342,  fig.  69.  no.  2;  p.  34S,  fif.  70^  Oos.  13,  16,  17;  p.  461,  fig.  102, 
nOb  21.  Cf.  a  siiqilar  survival  on  a  relief  ahbastroo,  D.  B.  ThonqMoa,  Essays  in  Msmory  «j  KaH 
Lthmann,  pp.  328-336. 

"Attotaeui,  V,  19Ss. 
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carried  during  the  2nd  century  by  Tyche  and  Isis-Tyche  all  over  the  Hellenistic 
world* 

Female  Figures.  Aphrodite:  Nt)s.  15,  16 

Two  fragments  appear  to  show  the  sarue  type.  Aphrodite  stands  on  a  step  base 
in  much  the  same  attitude  as  the  Aphrodite  of  Mdos.  Wi A  her  right  hand  she  raises 

her  hiination  which  is  blow  n  up  by  the  wind  to  form  a  sail-like  or  shdl-like  background 
for  the  naked  upper  part  of  her  body.  This  scheme,  doubtless  inspired  by  painting, 
appears  in  a  tentative  form  in  terracottas  already  in  the  4lh  century.  At  Myrina  the 
contrast  between  the  nude  body  and  the  rich  color  and  texture  of  the  material  is 
fully  exploited  in  several  brilliant  pieces.  One  is  in  Boston; "  another,  in  Berlin,  is 
full  of  movement."*  Our  piece,  even  when  complete,  would  have  Ix^n  a  vapid  echo  of 
these  finer  examples.  The  shell  or  sail-like  aspect  of  the  drapery  is  often  played  upon 
as  a  theme,  at  first  on  plastic  Idcythoi,  then  on  terracottas,  in  order  to  suggest  the 
marine  origin  of  the  goddess." 

A  little  Eros  stands  beside  our  Aphrodite,  but  he  does  not  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  composition.  He  u  an  adjunct,  a  symbol  no  more  significant  than  the  fan  or  the 
flowers  th.it  on  No.  16  enliven  the  edge  of  the  drapery,  as  though  cardessly  caught 
there.  These  flowers  are  plastic  additions  intended  to  give  life,  hnt  ihey  caiMiot  hide 
the  limp  modelling  of  the  hand  and  drapery.  Despite  the  depth  of  the  hgurine,  noted 
abov^  it  is  an  "  einansiditige  Gruppe,"  a  scene  translated  from  painting  into  clay. 
The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  the  marble  statuettes  that  were  popular  at  this  period." 
This  type  of  figure,  a  creation  of  the  4th  century,  is  by  some  unknown  process  revived 
thus  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  It  was  picked  up  by  the  Romans  and  even  survived 
antiquity  to  be  recast  at  length  with  vitality  and  ingenuity  by  Bottiodli. 

Xo  other  draped  scraps  worthy  of  connderation  have  been  found  in  our  d^osits 
of  this  period. 

Heam:  Nos.  17-21 

Diiring  this  period  the  old  Praxitelcan  fririal  typrs  nnd  their  variants  were  dying 
out "  and  new  forms  were  being  created  for  the  new  repertory.  The  first  class  still 

TK  II,  pp.  170-173. 

*•  D.  Burr,  Terra-<oltas  from  Myrina  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Vienna,  1934, 
pi.  II,  no.  6.  The  date  of  this  piece  now  sceoM  to  me  U)  Ne  in  the  kte  3rd  century       d.  DHot, 

.Win.  pi.  102.  no.  1367  (mould). 

*"  A.  Kbstcr,  Die  griechischen  TtmMten,  Bcrtia,  1995^  pt.  88..  Q.  T.  Wi^aod,  H.  Scbtader, 
Prieue,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  352,  fig.  418,  a  more  coouaonplace  treatment 

**  Cf.  Moflard,  Cat.  II  Myrina,  pis.  32,  33.  Romtn  'vatkma  are  numenms,  for  eiiampte,  B.S.A 
and  Hellenic  Society  Ardaeolqgical  Reports,  1961-62^  p.  SO^  fig.  7  and  in  the  Kocaliaf  cidleetion 
in  I&tanbul,  no.  1024. 

•*  Prittu.  pp.  371-373,  fifi.  465-469. 

■*  TLonipaon,  Troy  F^/iinitu,  pp.  31-33. 
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retains  the  soft  features  of  the  ooroptastic  tradition  which  had  descended  with  only 

slight  changes  from  the  4th  century,  nie  second  clnss,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  to 
sculpture  and  to  bronzes  for  new  inspiration.  These  modern  faces  have  large  coarse 
features,  clearly  articulated,  but  without  any  subtlety  in  the  modelling  of  details. 
Our  Nos.  17-19  win  iUustrate  the  first  dass  for  us  here ;  Nos.  20, 21,  the  second  dass. 
These  styles  are  naturally  found  in  contemporary  deposits.  They  represent  the  old 
and  new  traditions  in  the  Athenian  shops,  traditions  that  coexisted  well  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Hellenistic  age. 

A  good  example  of  the  treatment  of  the  traditional  type  in  the  mid  2nd  century 
is  a  female  head  from  our  "Egyptian  Cistern"  (No.  17).  It  could  readily  have 
belonged  to  an  Aphrodite,  but  it  is  too  large  for  our  existing  fragments  (Nos.  15,  16). 
The  gray-blond  clay,  the  blurred  features,  with  incisive  touches  only  in  the  neck  rings 
and  hair,  are  diaracteristic  of  the  style.  The  coiffure  is  a  complex  version  of  the 
bow-knot  that  adorned  many  Aphrodite  figures  of  the  earlier  Hellenistic  period.  In 
this  phase  the  hair  is  drawn  in  two  strands  back  from  the  forehead  to  be  tied  in  a 
spreading,  butterfly-shaped  bow  at  the  crown;  two  other  strands  are  rolled  back 
beside  the  face  and  tied  in  a  bun  at  the  nape."  The  face  itself  ultimately  derives  from 
die  Praxitdean  type,  but  it  has  lost  its  piquancy.  The  mouA  is  small,  set  h^h  and 
level;  the  chin  descends  in  an  almost  straight  line  into  the  neck.  The  profile  is 
angtilar,  almost  hatchet-shaped,  as  it  slopes  out  from  the  hair  to  the  nose-tip  and 
back  at  a  similar  angle  to  the  neck.  The  checks  have  little  fullness.  The  verticality 
of  the  old  dassical  profile  is  lost,  largely  from  cardessness  in  iht  moddling  of  tran- 
sitions. This  sloppy  face  has  a  vapid  expression  like  that  on  the  faces  of  many  marble 
Aphrodites  of  the  period. 

The  same  profile  and  much  the  same  expression  appear  on  a  male  head  (No.  18). 
The  thick  locks  of  hair  surrounding  the  face  in  loops  derive  from  bronzes.  They  have 
no  longer  the  wild  movement  of  the  locks  on  our  hu'ge  Satyr  head."  The  orange  fle^ 
color  of  No.  18  becomes  common  among  males  at  this  time.  The  head  would  there- 
fore be  suitable  for  an  Eros  or  a  Dionysiac  figure.  The  soft  yellow-blond  fabric  and 
the  style,  then,  as  well  as  the  context,  place  this  head  a  little  before  ca.  160  B.C. 

The  next  head  (No.  19)  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  No.  18.  Its  measurements 
indicate  that  it  is  a  shade  less  than  10%  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  a  difference 
that  may  well  represent  a  coroplastic  frcTioratinn."  Tt  closely  follows  the  archetype, 
not  only  in  the  locks  of  hair  but  in  the  tense  forehead  and  down-turned  mouth.  But 
it  looks  entirdy  different.  A  deft  hand  has  changed  the  character  by  sharpening 
details— fay  intensifying  the  frown,  accentuating  the  eydids,  strengthening  tiie  muades 
of  the  dieeks  and  chin.  The  use  of  tan-Uond  day  and  the  strong  white  slip  that 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  42-4 » 

Hesperia.  XXXI,  1962,  pi.  87, 2. 
■•  C(.  R.  V.  NichdU,  BS.A.,  XLVII,  1952,  p.  220,  note  23. 
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we  shall  observe  frequently  in  the  next  groups  of  terracottas  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  late  2nd  century  and  on  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  In  work  of  this  technique  the 
pale  flesh  color  is  contrasted  with  the  dark  red  hair,  a  color  painted  directly  on  tiie 
day.  The  effect  is  tinis  made  pictorial.  This  head  calls  to  mind  the  marble  portrait 
of  an  unknown  man  sometimes  identified  as  King  Kotys  of  Thrace.*'  Both  have  the 
rumpled  hair,  the  furrowed  forehead,  the  tense  frown,  the  small  alert  eyes,  the 
nervous  mouth.  Seldom  does  a  clay  head  look  so  much  like  a  portrait,  but  the  earlier 
specimen  of  the  same  type  (No.  18)  shows  that  tiiese  dements  bdong  less  to  an 
individual  than  to  a  style.  Portraits  of  this  style  are  rare.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an 
example  dated  before  the  SuUan  catastrophe  which  presumably  owes  nothing  to  Italian 
influences." 

Within  the  same  quarter  century  we  can  also  probably  place  two  female  heads 
(Nos.  20,  21)  from  contexts  that  date  definitely  later  than  150  >.c  but  decidedly 
before  tiie  sadc  of  Sulla.  Both  have  been  burned,  perhaps  in  the  sack  itsdf .  Their 
style  is  bolder  and  less  sensitive  than  that  of  No.  19.  Both  heads  are  tipped  markedly 
baclavard,  a  favorite  pose  at  this  perin<!.  The  wreath  of  No.  20  was  attached  by  a 
series  of  jabs  of  the  graver  to  the  unworked  back  of  the  head,  a  technique  that  we 
first  noted  on  an  example  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century."  The  hair  has 
been  brushed  bade  ui  wide  flanges  on  dther  skte  of  the  face;  the  eyes  are  shallow  and 
thick-lidded ;  **  the  mouth  bowed ;  the  narrow  cheeks  slope  sharply  to  give  tiie  Uxt  the 
"  hatchet-shape  "  mentioned  above.  The  total  effect  is  expressionless. 

Similar  in  features  and  possibly  from  the  same  archetv-pe  is  a  head  (No.  21) 
wearing  a  bank  of  curls  above  the  forehead.  This  coiffure  is  neither  the  high  onkos 
of  tragedy  nor  the  Flavian  court  fashion.  It  can  be  observed  in  Asia  Minor  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  statue  of  "  Artemisia "  and  readies  considerable  popularity  in 
the  2nd  century.**  The  face  of  this  head  resembles  that  of  a  Nike  from  Myrina  whidi 
wears  this  same  coiffure."  Since  vur  head  appears  to  be  of  Athenian  mannfacttire, 
we  may  regard  it  as  another  example  of  the  influence  of  Asia  Minor  on  terracotta 
style  in  Athens.**  The  hard,  unmodulated  finish  suggests  that  here,  as  also  on  Nos. 
6  and  15,  tiie  coropbst  was  following  marble  prototypes. 

"J.H.S..  XVII,  1897,  p.  324.  pi.  XT,  identified  as  a  king  who  died  before  17  B.C.  L.  Laurenzi, 
Ritratti  grcci,  Florence,  1941,  p.  121,  pi.  X.\X,  no.  75,  dated  CO.  200  B.C. 

••G.  M.  A.  Richter,  Greek  Portraits,  III  (Collection  Latomus,  XLVIII),  pb.  XXXt.  6g8. 
141f.,  pp.  35f.  shows  a  marble  head  in  Copenhagen  not  unlike  ours. 
"Hesperia,  XXXTT.  i  r>3,  p.  312.  no.  18. 
Cf.  Thompson,  Troy  Fignrints,  pp.  28L 
Ibid.,  pp.  39L 
**  Burr,  Boston  Myrimt,  pL  XXTX,  no.  72L 
•»  Hesperia.  XXXII,  1963,  p.  310,  no.  15. 
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CONCM.SION 

Obviously  we  do  not  have  suiticient  evidence  for  many  concluding  comments  on 
the  style  of  the  mid  2oi  century.  In  passing  we  have  noted  the  growing  predilection 
for  mythological  types,  a  reactioa  the  almost  exclusive  preoccupation  with  genre 
that  characterized  the  preceding  century.  The  large  scale  of  the  figures  of  Pappo- 
silenos  and  the  satyr  suggests  that  the  shrines  or  house  niches  were  becoming  larger 
and  rdigiotis  interests  increasing.  It  is  also  noticealile  that  at  tliis  time  clay  begins  to 
follow  marble  rather  than  bronze  and  to  produce  a  number  of  academic  "  objets 
d'art  "  for  those  who  could  not  afford  the  better  media.  The  number  of  pretentious 
cornucopiae  that  we  reviewed  implies,  even  in  the  absence  of  their  bearerSj  a  rising 
interest  in  symhaltism,  a  taste  soon  to  be  converted  to  a  banal  formula. 

The  beads  that  were  studied  here  point  to  the  dichotomy  between  the  traditional 
coroplastic  style  and  the  academic  revival.  It  is  an  eclectic  period.  As  men  began 
to  travel  widely  and  to  desire  souvenirs,  the  demands  of  the  tourist  trade  aroused  a 
new  coroplastic  energy,  but  in  an  entirely  different  spirit  than  in  the  classical  period. 
In  our  next  article  we  shall  see  how  the  coroplasts  met  the  new  demands. 

CATALOGUE 


The  terminology  uaed  in  fUs  CMakgae  is 

that  previously  followed  in  this  series  of  articlp? ; 
see  Htsptria,  XXXII,  1963,  p.  288.  The  con- 
texts afc  indicftted  before  4ie  nMuaraneots; 

for  t!icir  chronoli>g}',  see  the  list,  p.  SO.  The 
grouping  is  not  by  contexts  but  by  ^pes. 

SrLENs  AND  Satyr 

1  (T  2296)  Seated  Papposiknos.  PI.  13. 
Aiea  M  16.  P.  H.  11  cm. ;  P.  T.  4.8cin.  Bvff 

day;  burned  Traces  of  red  on  left  leg.  Black 
ghie  on  bade  with  marks  of  attachment.  Back 
dosed,  without  vent. 

Torso  and  thighs  oC  fit  huiy  figure  ti»t  was 
origtnally  attached  to  a  vase. 

Htsperm.  XXIX.  1960,  p.  279,  A  13;  T.  B. 
L.  Webster,  Monuments  lUuslralmf  Trag§dy 
mid  Satyr  Play,  p.  40,  AT  12. 

2  (T  111)  Papposilenos  fragment  PI.  13. 
Area  G  17,  disturbed  late  4tb  to  early  3rd 

ccntuxy  eontBct.  P.  H.  4^4  cm.  Bvff  day* 
ftred  giayidL  Pitddah  lleab;  ydbw  on  for; 


Uae-green  on  leaves.  Bade  btdm  amy. 

Wears  a  hairy  gDrment,  long  beard,  mous- 
tache. On  head  bound  wreath  over  ivy  wreath. 

3  (T  2959)  ra]4K>silcnos  fragment.  PI.  13. 
Disturbed  context.  P.  H.  7.3  cm.  Golden  buflf 

day ;  tibidc  hard  fdnie;  gbce  adhesive  oa  joiiit; 

very  smooth  surface  Willi  HO  dtp.  Btimed. 
Broken  all  round. 

Model  for  a  aikn  figure  wearing  fahnatkm 
drawn  tightly  over  a  Isaky  tiifiA  leg. 

4  (T  2601)  Mould  fragment:  Fappodloios. 

PI.  13 

Disturbed  context  to  3rd  century.  Max.  dim. 
12.Scm.;  T.  3cni.  Pfadddi  bnff  day  with  fine 

slip  outsirle    Back  much  broken. 

Lower  part  of  left  side  of  sizable  tigure  wear- 
ing hunauon  over  hany  left  lc|^. 

6  (T  2929)  Papposilenos.  PL  14. 

D  17:5.  P.  H«  38an.:  H.  bue  4£an.;  W. 
baae  IZScm.;  liix.  dfan.  shodder  iragnent 
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lUan.  DnR  Imff  day.  Red  glate  at  joint  and 
on  top  of  right  shoulder.  Back  mouldmade  but 
untnodelled ;  large  nctaagular  openii^.  Square 
opening  inside  am. 

Much  of  figure  preserved,  including  non- 
joiniiig  right  shoulder.  Wears  hairy  garment 
under  fahnatkm;  tiaees  of  beafd.  Double-flokd 
forked  sandal.  High  moulded  base.  Ifanyniadl 
non-joiau^  fragmeata  uocatalogued. 

Webster,  Mom.  IBust.  Trog.  and  Sat.  Ftaj, 
p.  41,  AT  13;  he  associates  with  this  figure  the 
Gomuoopia  that  was  later  found  to  join  our 
No.  7. 

6  (T  3555)  Head  oi  Papposilenos.  PI.  13. 

O  17:7.  P.  H.  SJ  COL  TBaaA-fpvf  day; 
oranpe  flesh.  Broken  across  forehead. 

Bearded  head  with  thick-lidded  eyes,  stubby 
acM^  tfddc  lips.  Wean  an  iyjr  wraatfa. 

7  (T  3671)  Satyr  fragment.  Fig.  1;  Pis.  13, 

14. 

D  17:5.  P.  II.  conmcopia  9 cm. ;  satyr  frag- 
ment 4,5  an.  Dull  bulT  clay;  reddish  flesh; 
dark  red  on  hair.  Most  of  head  missing.  Mouth 
pierced  ,  hclc  in  comer  of  left  jaw  (for  firing?). 
Upper  part  of  cornucopia  hollow. 

Chin  and  neck  of  figure  that  held  oonuioopia 
high  against  left  shoulder.  On  the  Gonnicoi»a 
double  ring  mouldings  from  relief  scene  of  two 
figures:  draped  bearded  male  looking  to  his 
right,  draped  female  Jookiag  to  her  left.  Both 
lean  on  trees. 

CORNUCOPIAE 

8  (T  3133)  Cornucopia,  PI.  15. 

mUng  that  immedtateiy  preceded  Stm  of 
Attalos.  P.  H.  9.5  cm. ;  diam.  of  top  2.6  cm. 
Pale  buff  day,  reddish  at  core.  Hard  fabric; 
sdid.  Bade  flattened.  Ydlonr  sistag cn  spiral; 
pbk  on  upper  pait.  Broken  at  ho!h  ends. 

Thin  stent,  spindly  twisted  at  bottom ;  smooth 
upper  part  emerges  {ram  leaf  calyx  and  is  bound 
by  fillet ;  flaring  rim  with  grapes  banging  over 
it ;  other  fruit  missing. 

**  See  Bttrr»  BmIm  Mynms,  pu  23. 
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9  {T  2712)  Ownucopia  fragment  PI.  IS. 

C  20:2.  P.  H.  4.3cm.  Buff  clay;  traces  of 
red  glaze  adhesive  at  lower  ric^ht.  Stdid.  Broken 
at  bottom.  Most  of  fruit  missmg. 

Upper  part  with  nag  mwildinga.  Traces  of 
attadiment  to  left  arm. 

U  (T  3557)  Conmcopia  fragment  Fig.  1; 

PI.  15. 

M  18:10.  P.  H.  SJcm.;  W.  top  3.1cm.; 
H.  frieze  2.2  cm.  Pale  buff  day.  Broken  bdow, 
top,  back.  Mouldmade  front,  with  band-flat- 
tened bade;  solid. 

Grapes,  apple,  fig  preserved  on  top  with 
traces  of  rising  wheat  behind.  Dentil  mouUii^ 
above  rdief  fiiete  showing  three  draped  female 
figurca.  Stem  apparently  fluted  bdow. 

11  (T  1922)  Conmcopia  fragment  PL  IS. 

E  15:4.  P.  H.  5.2cm.;  W.  top  3 an.;  H 
frieze  2.5  cm.  Blond  day,  gray  at  core.  Solid. 
Broken  at  both  ends.  Fruit  missing. 

Dull  impression  of  three  draped  females  m 

upper  zone,  as  on  No.  10. 

12  (T  1246)  Connxopia  fragment  Fig.  1; 

PI.  15. 

E6:l-2.  P.  H.  9.4  em.;  diam.  at  top  5 J  cm.; 

P.  II.  relief  4.3  cm.  Tan  day,  reddish  core.  Two 
moulds;  join  by  glaze  adhesive.  Broken  at 
bade  and  bottom.  Yellow  sizing  covered  widi 
black  indicates  gilding**  on  WOflM'*^  and 
figures.  Some  fruit  missing. 

Cornucopia  bad  been  bdd  agidnst  left  ann  of 
figure.  Grapes  and  cake(  ?)  preserv  ed  on  top, 
which  is  rounded.  Flaring  mouth  decorated 
with  ring  mouldings.  Rdief  zone  dwws  one 
draped  female  facing  out,  ttpcsised  rigbt 
arm ;  the  other  holds  a  scepter. 

13  (T  2557)  Comnoopia  fragment.  Fig.  1; 
PL  15. 

C  30:2.  P.  H.  6.4  cm. ;  diam.  at  top  3.5  cm. ; 

P.  H.  frieze  3.3cm.  BtitT  clay;  yellow  sizing 
for  gilding  on  mouldings  and  figures.  Mauve 
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fndci^oiind  composed  of  Uoe  and  pink;  fed  on 

fruits.   Two  moulds;  join  by  glaze  adhf'sive. 
Ttaces  of  attachment  to  left  side  of  figure 
Broken  all  round. 
Riiig  oMuldiiigi  above  a  shi^  dindiig  figure. 

14  (T  550)  Coniuoof>!a  fragment  Fig.  1; 

PI.  IS. 

Late  Helkoistic  oontext  with  some  late 
Roman  distuftancs.  P.  H.  9  cm.  *  dnun.  at  top 
3.7cm.;  H.  frieze  2.6cm.  Blend  clay.  Traces 
of  yellow  aziag  for  gilding  on  mouldings  and 
badcgroimd;  ptiik  on  dcqieiy.  Broken  at  bodi 
ends.  Hollow;  fawt  part  only  pfcaened.  Fha- 
ter  mould. 

loibricated  top  and  rti^  motddiogs.  Frieze 

shows  three  dancers  holding  hands  moving  to 
their  right  Lower  shaft  plain  with  ring  mould- 
ings. 

H«sp«n9,  XXIII.  1954,  p.  101,  pL  23. 
Fnuiu  Ficaus 

IB  (T  1244)  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  PI.  15. 

E6:l.  P  H.  12  cm.;  H.  base  2.5  cm.  Blond 
ctay,  soil  tabric  Traces  of  oval  vent.  Back 
convex,  uiunodelled.  Step  base.  Plaster  mould. 
Restored  at  proper  left  side. 

Lower  part  of  group;  Eros  stands  at  left  of 
Aplmdite;  Her  taniation  is  wrapped  annnd 
her  legs  and  lifted  bj  her  ri^  band. 

16  (P  8593)  Diapefy  6«n  i^hfodite  figure. 

PI.  IS. 

E  6:2.  P.  H.  7.8  cm.  Blond  clay.  Yellow 
sittng  for  gfldiog  on  fan;  pude  en  flowen. 
Glaze  adhesive  at  join  between  hack  and  front 
Most  of  back  missing. 

Ffagment,  peih^  from  plaatic  vai^  of  right 
hand  hoUHng  np  himarinn;  a^paientfjr  from 


prtoediflg  tjrpe,  but  huger  in  acak.  Quatrefoil 
ikMfcn  ailatlwi  akmg  edge  of  diapeiy. 

HiADB 

17  (T  1245)  Female  Head.  PI.  16. 

£6:1.  P.  H,  5.800,  Blond-gray  day.  Dark 
red  on  hair.  Back  «(  oedc  mA  top  oC  bur 
broken  away. 

Tipped  sUgfatly  to  left  Wears  hair  in  pact, 
dtawn  up  to  bow  at  top  o(  head  and  to  Imot  at 
nape.  Gvoovea  en  nedt 

18  (T  3343)  Male  Head.  PL  16. 

Area  H  14.  P.  H.  4.6 cm.  Blond  clay; 
oraqge  flesh.  Incised  band  and  traces  of  ad- 
hesive for  attachment  of  wreath.  Bade  on- 
worked. 

Hair  in  curls  around  face.  Grooves  00  neck. 

19  (T  1026)  Male  Head.  PI.  16. 

D  12:2.  P.  H.  4cm.  DuU  buff  clay;  dark 
red  on  hair;  piddah  fle^  Bade  broken. 
Head  from  same  ardie^ype  as  preceding,  but 

smaller. 

20  (T  3543)  Female  Head.  PI.  16. 

Area  A  9,  under  modern  ticket  office,  Chan- 
nel 7.  P.  H.  5.5  an.  Tui-reddish  day.  Burned. 
Back  un worked. 

Wears  wreath  of  fruit  beneath  thick  wreath, 
which  is  attached  by  jabi  Of  glOTCT.  Head 
tilted  backward  to  left 

21  (T  993)  Female  Head.  PI.  16. 

£  10  :L  P.  H.  5.3  cm.  Bkmd-gray  clay, 
burned.  Red  on  hair;  ycllowisli  fle^  Bade 

missing;  tr.ircs  of  glaze  adhesive. 

Wears  double  row  of  curls  topped  by  wreath, 
wfaidl  is  partly  missing.  Head  tippied  back- 
ward. 
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CONTEXTS 

Listed  below  are  the  contexta  jn  wludi  the  figurines  diacusaed  in  this  article  were  found.  The 
Dqmit  numbers  of  these  contexts  are  those  of  the  National  grid,  to  be  found  on  the  Artiial  State 
Plan  in  the  vdiunes  of  the  Athenian  Agora  series.  For  tlie  evidence  on  which  the  dating  based, 
Ke  detailed  leEefenees  given  in  Hespma^  XXXII,  1963,  p.  317. 

Area  A  9,  channel  7 — late  2nd  century  to  SuUan  sack:  20 

Area  H  14,  working  floor  for  Middle  Stoa — to  ca.  160  B.C.:  18 

C  20:2  Terracotta  Factory  deposit — tu  sack  of  Siilla:  9,  13 

D  12 :2— late  2nd  ccntur>-  to  Sulla  and  after  ? :  19 

D  17 :5  Upper  Filling — third  quarter  of  2nd  century:  5,  7 

E  6:1-2— third  quarter  of  2nd  centaiy :  12, 15-17 

E  10:1 — late  2nd  to  early  1st  century:  21 

E  15:4 — second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century:  11 

M  18:10— early  2nd  century!  10 

O  17:7— to  ca.  150  b.c:  6 

VI  LATE  SECOND  CENTURY  B.C.  TO  86  B.C 

The  si^  of  Athens  by  SuHa  and  its  resultant  sack  in  mid  March,  86  b.c  set  a 

firm  lower  date  for  the  late  Hellenistic  period  in  Athens.'  .Sulla  caine,  he  said,  not  to 
learn  ancient  history,  but  to  punish  rebels,  which  he  did  so  efTectively  that  he  virtually 
ended  ancient  history  in  that  metropolis.  Although  he  is  said  to  have  spared  the 
houses  of  Uie  citiiens,  oar  excavations  bear  testimony  to  considerable  damage  in  the 
residential  sections  near  the  Agora,  sufficient  indeed  to  cause  the  filling  of  many  wells 
and  cisterns  with  refuse.  Tliis  abundant  material  provides  us  with  clearer  evidence 
for  the  style  and  technique  of  coroplastic  art  during  the  decades  preceding  the  destruc- 
tion than  we  possess  for  the  preceding  century.  We  shall  therefor  use  the  date  of  the 
si^  of  Athens  as  the  line  of  division  between  the  Middle  and  Late  HeUefdstic  periods. 
Owingf  to  the  existence  of  this  body  of  material  larger  than  we  could  present  for 
the  earlier  decades,  we  shall  revert  to  our  previous  system  of  studv  of  the  material  by 
groups.  This  article  deals  with  those  that  were  deposited  no  later  than  the  time  of 
Sulla.  They  inevitably  also  contain  some  earlier  pieces.  The  first  group  in  this  series 
includes  the  pottery  which  was  published  under  the  title,  "Group  E";  the  next  is 
the  Herakles  Deposit  and  finally  we  give  selections  from  two  miscellaneous  deposits.* 

VI,  A:  GROUP  E  (E  15:2,  F  15:2) 

A  fragment  of  a  marble  inscription  dating  from  122/1  b.c.  found  in  the  filling 
of  the  cistern  sets  a  formal  upper  limit  for  the  deposit;  in  all  likdihood»  however, 
the  stde  was  broken  in  86  b.c  and  discarded  soon  thereafter.*  The  amphora  handles 

*■  A  vivid  account  of  the  catastrophe,  with  full  andent  refefencea^  is  given  by  W.  S.  Fcigmoo, 

HMenistic  Athens,  London,  1911,  pp.  458ff. 
•  The  photographs  arc  all  by  Alison  Frantz. 

'  The  pottety  from  this  gioup  was  puUiabed  by  H.  A  Tbompaon,  H^ipeno^  III,  1934,  ^ 
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appear  to  fall  wdl  before  Stilla,  but  the  pottery  goes  down  into  the  early  1st  century/ 

The  drawshnft  ('K  15:2)  rontnined  a  terracotta  head  (  No  3)  ;  the  rhamhcr  (F  15:2), 
which  apparently  was  filled  a  little  later,  held  the  draped  fragment  and  the  kithara 
(Nos.  1,2). 

Technique 

The  technique  of  the  few  pieces  found  in  this  cistern  is  not  homog^eneous.  The 
draped  figure  (No.  1)  has  been  fired  bard;  its  :>uriace  remained  a  golden  buff,  but 
its  core  turned  pinldsh  as  in  pieces  from  the  Kosmos  Gstem  and  in  other  examples 
of  tiie  early  2nd  century.*  This  hard  ware  with  glossy  surface  has  previously  been 
encountered  in  deposits  of  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  centurj'.*  We  must  therefore  reg^ard 
our  No.  1  as  probably  a  survivor  from  a  period  long  before  the  date  of  its  discard. 
The  conunon  fabric  of  tiie  bte  2nd  century  is  markedly  different,  as  is  wdl  attested 
by  the  groups  that  follow. 

The  head  (No.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  is  different  from  cither  of  the  two  fabrics 
just  mentioned.  Its  color  is  brownish,  \K>t  unlike  that  of  the  Papposilcnos  and  satyr 
of  the  preceding  article  in  this  series,  but  even  browner.'  The  head  is  poorly  joined 
between  bade  and  front  so  that  the  nedc  spears  very  tihidc  The  hair  is  carefully 
stippled  all  over  the  head  to  give  the  effect  of  dosdy  cro|iped  hair.  Glaze  was  used  to 
set  the  flat-bottomed  neck  on  the  body,  a  new  technique  in  Athens.  These  details  all 
seem  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  techniques  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Sulla. 

Types  and  Subjects 

The  draped  figure  (No.  1)  probably  held  the  kithara  (No.  2),  though  the  fabric 
is  not  identical.  The  kithara  is  often  played  by  ladies  from  Myrina  who  may  or  may 
not  be  regarded  as  Muses.*  The  breaks  on  the  left  of  the  figure  and  on  the  right  of 
the  kithara  suit  the  hypothesis  that  tiie  instrummt  was  restii^  beside  her  on  a  post. 

The  size  and  quality  of  this  figure  arc  unusual  in  Athens.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  renderintr  differs  from  the  small  genuine  "  Tanagras  "  of  the  early  3rd  cen- 
tury. Structurally,  the  body  retains  an  old  form  that  has  been  called  the  "  Sophokles- 
type  "  because  it  follows  ^  Lateran  Sopholdes.*  Owing  to  the  damaged  condition 

*  Though  this  ci.stern  was  probably  abandoned  in  86  B.C.,  it  contained  much  earlier  materiaL 
V.  Grace  believes  that  the  Stamped  amphora  handles  «ie  uppndMy  earlier  thui  the  tune  of 
Sulla  (June,  1%3). 

'Hesperia,  XXXII,  1963.  p  2Si.  no.  4,  p.  305.  na  4. 

«  Con„!h,  XIT.  pi.  22,  oa  256. 

'  Alwve,  ]>p.  34-35. 

■  E.  Pettier.  S.  Reinach.  La  Nieroftibt  4*  Myrina,  Fkiis,  1588  (hereafter  NhropM),  pi. 
XXXIII.  6;  TK.  II.  p.  67.  3,  4. 

*  G.  Kleiner,  Tatiagrafiguren,  Berlin,  1942,  pp.  95-105.  pi.  5.  The  E  scratched  on  the  back 
of  our  figure  muat  be  diaeitiaed  liter  hi  our  final  pubtioation. 
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of  this  example,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  pose  or  structure  of  the  figure  but  only  the 
drapery.  The  folds  fdlow  Iheir  original  but  not  in  the  hnuriant  variety  of 

earlier  days."  Tliey  emphasize  the  main  lines,  leaving  most  of  the  surface  restfutty 
quiet.  These  folds  are  lis^ht  and  thin ;  but  they  still  retain  their  proper  structure. 
The  rounded  upper  edge  of  each  fold  curls  like  a  rising  wave  over  the  material  beneath. 
Such  folds  exhibit  marked  profiles  along  the  contour  of  the  body.  In  Myrina  late 
Tan^ra "  types  are  often  lightly  etched  with  folds  like  tiiese,  which  are  funda- 
mentally linear  in  effect."  Large  dramatic  figures  treated  in  this  style  appear  in 
Abdera  and  in  IHon  in  the  early  2nd  century."  Coroplasts  as  well  as  artists  were 
b^;inning  to  elevate  the  modest  women  of  old  Greece  to  the  station  of  court  ladies 
as  was  suitable  for  the  subjects  of  an  AsiatK  kingdom.**  Indeed  the  fabric  and  style  of 
our  piece  are  peculiar  in  Athens  and  more  like  those  of  the  period  in  Pergamoo." 
Our  present  knowledge  does  not  permit  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  an  import. 

The  male  head  (No.  3)  is  well  enough  modelled  to  suggest  comparison  with  other 
pieces.  The  style,  like  the  fabric,  indicates  that  it  was  made  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century.  It  invites  comparison  particularly  witii  a  head  from  the  Komos 
Cistern.**  Both  heads  are  sharply  inclined,  but  our  head  is  tipped  markedly  backward 
in  the  manner  of  other  mid  2nd  century  heads."  The  features  on  the  t^vo  heads  also 
differ.  That  from  the  Komos  Cistern  follows  the  coroplastic  tradition.  The  modelling 
is  plastic  The  brows  are  tensely  drawn ;  the  eyes  are  deep-set ;  the  mouth  is  soft  and 
mobile;  the  chin  prominent.  The  features  on  the  head  from  our  present  group,  in 
OOOtrast,  though  bold  are  fundamentally  shallow,  applied,  as  it  were,  upon  the  rounded 
surface  rather  than  growing  out  of  it.  The  strong-lidded  eyes  and  thick-lipped  mouth 
are  emphatic  rather  than  subtle,  like  those  of  no.  21  in  our  mid  2nd  century  series." 
The  hair  is  stippled  like  that  on  the  Komos  Qstem  bead,  but  more  cardesdy.  This 
analysis  stresses  trifling  stylistic  differences,  but  they  are  consistent  and  serve  to  show 
the  trend,  all  through  the  2nd  century,  from  the  subtle  plastic  modelling  of  the  old 
coroplastic  tradition  to  a  bolder,  coarser  treatment.  The  sculptural  t^-pe  of  our  head, 
with  its  upward  tilt  of  the  head  and  gaze  past  the  spectator,  reminds  us  of  tiie  brcmze 

Hesperia,  XXIII,  1954,  pi.  18,  6;  XXVI,  1957,  pi.  34,  no.  11. 
»  Burr,  Boston  Uyrimas,  pi.  XXXVIII,  no.  102 ;  NicropeU,  pi.  XXXVII,  4, 5 ;  pL  XXXVIU,  Z 
^■Lazaridis.  Abdfn,  pk  1^  A  ^  Thompson,  Troy  Figurines,  pL  XXXII,  no.  156;  jd. 
XXXIII.  no.  153. 

'*  Cf.  the  courtly  stvlc  of  the  3rd  century  figures  in  the  tomb  pointUfS  cf  Kaanlik,  V.  Micoff. 
Le  TombtttM  a$uiqit0  de  KatoHldk,  Sofia,  1954,  pi.  XXVIIt 

^*Tfiis  resemblance  is  liest  to  be  observed  on  oaterisl  in  the  Bergania  Maeum,  to  be 
published  by  Miss  Eva  HofTmann;  a  head  Sllitftble  for  Ottt  picoe  appears  in  AUtrtSmtr  VOH 
Pergamon,  I,  2.  Beibl.  34,  p.  265,  no.  51. 

"  Hesperia,  XXXII,  1963,  pi.  72,  no.  a 

'•/M..  pi.  83,  no.  20. 

"JM,,  pi.  83,  no.  21. 
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head  from  Delos  '*  and  perhaps  even  more  of  the  vigorous  realistic  coin  portrait  of 
Mithradatcs  TV  (170-150  B.C.)  "  Our  head  then,  like  the  draped  figure,  most  have 
been  old  when  it  was  discarded  into  the  cistern. 


VI,  B:  HERAKLES  DEPOSIT  (C  18:3) 

Context 

A  compact  mass  of  waste,  presumably  from  a  coroplast's  shop,  was  found  just 
under  the  hypocaust  of  a  Roman  Bath,  called  the  "  East  Bath,"  at  the  western  foot 
of  the  Areopagus."  The  pottery  was  composed  of  typical  late  Hellenistic  wares,  such 
as  late  Megarian  bowls,  incised  West  Slope  ware,  barbotine  war^  and  one  early 
Pergamene  plate,  all  very  much  like  that  found  in  the  preceding  Group  E.**  It  pre- 
sumably was  al!  discarded  at  the  time  of  Sulla.  Among  innumerable  terracotta 
fragments,  only  a  few  were  decently  preserved,  but  they  warrant  publication  as  the 
largest  group  of  the  period  from  the  Agora.  Quantities  of  very  small  scraps  of  terra- 
cottas that  did  not  join  nor  even  reveal  their  types,  as  wdl  as  tuts  of  day  and  kiln 
props,  indicate  the  origin  of  the  dumped  material  in  a  factory,  but  are  not  worthy  of 
publication.  The  recognizable  types  are  ntunerous  and  varied,  showing  a  new  fashion 
in  Athenian  ceroplastics. 

Technique 

Except  for  one  markedly  different  specimen,  which  looks  earlier  (No.  16),  the 
fabric  of  the  terracottas  in  this  as  in  the  following  contexts  is  strikingly  homog^eneous. 
The  day  is  "Uond*'  (sometimes  tan  in  hue,  Nos.  3,  6),  often  smoked  gray.  This 
day  can  be  shown  by  analysis  of  the  tempering  material  to  derive  from  Corinth,  a 
mixture  of  the  reel  clay  from  Acrocorinth  and  white  clay  from  the  valleys.*'  The 
fabric  is  lightly  fired  and  soft.  The  white  slip  is  usually  very  thick,  smooth  and 
tenacious;  it  is  used  not  only  as  a  sizing  for  color,  but  as  a  color  itself,  on  a  cloak  or 
on  a  face  (No.  11).  The  color  itsdf  is  more  fugitive  and  rather  crass.  The  flesh 
has  a  strong  jaundiced  tone,  rather  than  the  healthy  orange  suntan  of  the  mid  2nd 
century.  The  dark  red  of  the  hair  is  dull;  the  madder  pink  of  the  drapery  sharp.  In 

G  M.  A.  Riditer.  Th9  Scnlpfun  tmd  SetUpiors  cf  the  Grttk$,  New  Haven  and  London, 

1962,  fig.  m 

»M.  Bidwr.  SeiApttir^.  %  325. 

"See  Hesperia,  XX,  1951,  pp.  279  ff. 

"  The  dating  of  this  pottery  was  kindly  provided  by  H.  S.  Robinson  and  John  Hayes,  who 
ooosider  that  it  falls  well  before  Sulla.  The  stamped  handles  were  checked  by  V.  Grace  in  1963. 

**  Miss  Marie  Famsworth  kindly  analjrsed  spednMits  fram  this  d^osit  for  me  and  found  them 
identkal  widi  the  days  f oond  in  thne  uoi  off  GomiflL  She  amni  me  fbit  Ihe  mmenb  ibimd 
in  them  an  not  found  in  Attie  dqra. 
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size  the  figurines  of  this  group  are  in  general  decidedly  smaller  than  those  oi  the  tntd 
2iid  centary.  They  are  neatly,  if  mechanically,  made  in  two  moulds,  hoth  the  heads  and 

the  bodies.  The  backs  are  markedly  convex,  giviiu:::  the  fifnirrs  an  nnnttractive  clumsi- 
ness (Nos.  2,  10-13),  noted  previously  in  the  earlier  examples  of  this  style."  This 
buUdness  was,  however,  little  noticed,  for  the  composition  of  all  the  pieces  is  in  one 
plane,  even  the  groups  uid  scenes  (Nos.  7, 8) .  By  this  time  vents  were  all  oval. 

Bases  arc  all  moulded,  as  in  other  late  2nd  century  deposits  siu-b  as  the  shops  of 
Delos."  Plastic  ornament  is  very  common,  applied  as  surface  elaboration  as  in  the 
Egyptian  Cistern  ;**  it  beeomes  more  luxonuit  m  the  1st  centmy. 

Types  and  Subjects 
JoiNTBD  Ficun:  No.  1 

One  tiny  fragment  of  a  seated  figure  may  have  been  artictdated;  that  more  sudi 
6gan»  were  not  foond  is  strange,  for  the  tyft  was  flourishing  at  the  time. 

MiOsFiGUUs:  Nos.  2^ 

The  pair  of  stocky  legs  (No.  2)  is  a  new  type  which  is  more  UXfy  illustrated  in 

a  fragment  from  the  same  mould  (T  3550;  PL  17).**  The  short  cfaiton  suggests  tiiat 

the  type  was  that  of  an  actor-slave. 

Anotiier  small  figure  (Nu.  3)  is  nude.  He  holds  his  hand  on  his  hip  in  a  position 
frequent  in  the  dance,  witii  his  doak  drawn  tq>  over  his  head." 

Male  Heads:  Nos.  4-7 

The  head  of  Herakles  (No.  4a)  that  gives  this  deposit  its  name  is  a  good  piece 
of  modelling  which  stands  out  among  the  commonplace  material  with  which  it  was 

founrl.  Its  fTcntlc  expression  might  perhaps  identify  it  with  Zen?  or  Asklcpios  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  strophion,  the  athlete's  crown.  This  must  be  the  hero  who  was 
adored  partkularly  in  the  Hdleolstic  period. 

This  particular  head  is  so  close  to  the  head  of  a  Herakles  Epitrapezios  recently 
found  at  Alba  Fucens  '*  that  we  mieht  venture  to  identify  it  as  copyinpr  the  famous 
statue  of  Lysippos.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  pr{ -^^nu  e  in  our  deposit  of 

**  This  typt  of  back  wms  first  noted  in  our  Egyptian  Qstern,  above  pw  35. 
•*  Above,  p.  3S.  Cf.  Thompson,  Troy  Figurines,  pL  LW,  nos.  272f. 

"  Sec  above  note  2.'?. 

"From  Deposit  O  17:5,  of  the  early  2nd  century,  disturbed  in  the  early  1st  century  after 
Christ.  P.  H.  7.5  cm. 

"  a.  H$spma,  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  p.  147,  fig.  61,  aa  63,  a  satyr  dandag  with  his  arms  akimbo ; 
cf .  WeiMter,  Mommtnts  IfhtOr^mg  Trtgtdy  and  Saiyr  Pi^,  p.  39,  AT  2: 

"F.  De  Visschcr,  Heracles  Hpitrapesws,  Paris,  1962  {L'Antiquitl-  classiquc.  XXX,  19fi!,  1), 
pis.  IV-VI ;  cf.  L.  Pemier,  "  Copie  italiche  dell'Herakies  Epitrapezios  di  Lisippo,"  *A^x-  '£^  >  i'J^7, 
I,  pp.  33-39,  paUishei  a  copy,  not  aidike  con,  (hat  was  found  iritii  a  ooin  of  Jnlint  Canar. 
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a  large  left  leg  (No.  4b)  of  suitable  scale  and  fabric  to  go  with  the  head  and  bearing 
the  same  suntanned  flesh  color.  The  musculature  of  this  le^  is  very  pronounced.  Tlie 
protruding  heel  never  touched  the  base,  a  detail  which  can  be  paralleled  on  certain 
copies  of  the  Heraldes  Eintraiiezios.'*  We  cannot,  howeveri  rule  out  that  our  f  rag'- 
ments  nnay  come  fron  a  figure  of  Herakles  in  another  pose. 

Tn  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  our  head  with  two  others  from  the 
Agora.  The  first  (T  1336;  PI.  18)  has  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to  our 
hige  Satyr  head."  Its  context  permits  it  to  date  as  late  as  the  early  2nd  oenttny," 

but  the  vivirl  plasticity  nf  the  m<xlellinp;,  the  fairly  soft  fabric  and  the  treatment  of 
the  eyes  all  suggest  that  it  was  made  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  The  head  is 
tossed  sharply  to  its  right  and  tipped  backward  so  that  it  accords  well  witt  lliartial's 
description  of  a  small  bronae  version  of  Lys^pos'  funoos  statue; 

"  quaequc  tulit  spectat  resiipino  sidera  vultn  " 

(Ep.  IX,  43) 

The  crown  was  apparency  composed  of  leaves  boand  by  a  twisted  fillet  or  strophion 

as  on  several  versions  of  this  statue."  The  cyclirow.s  are  knotted  and  the  right  eyeball, 
which  would  have  been  heavily  shadowed,  was  touched  by  the  graver  to  give  it  life. 
The  back  of  the  head  is  left  nnmodelled,  an  unusual  feature  in  a  rendering  like  a 
bronze.  This  looks  like  a  study  piece,  not  unlike  the  siten  head  from  oar  Group  B.** 
Indeed,  were  it  t.ot  for  the  structure  of  the  face  and  of  the  hair,  which  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  a  mould,  and  for  the  color,  we  might  regard  this  head  as  a  model. 
As  it  is,  we  may  merely  note  its  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  Heraldes  tn  Stuttgart 
and  in  Vienna  "*  and  surmise  that  the  inspiration  was  a  work  of  the  Lysippan  scfaooL 
The  second  head  to  be  discussed  (T  2297;  PI.  18)  comes  from  a  context  that 
contained  early  Megarian  bowls  and  West  Slope  ware.  It  is  mouldniade  from  the  same 
prototype  as  the  preceding  piece,  but  it  was  not  made  from  that  head  as  archetype. 
Both  heads  wear  the  strophion,  but  on  the  second  example  the  wreath  has  been  cast 
with  the  head,  not  applied  to  it.  The  eyes  are  also  very  like.  The  hair,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  worked  in  shallow  waves  all  over  the  head  as  on  a  bronze.  The  fabric  of  this 
second  head  is  like  that  of  some  of  Hat  later  pieces  in  the  Komos  Qstem; "  its  color 
is  a  warm  boff,  fired  fairly  hard,  fmikish  at  the  core.  We  may  therefore  place  it 

»De  Visscher.  op.  at.,  pi.  XXV,  Bg.  22;  pL  XXVI,  fig.  24. 

**Hupma,  XXXI,  1962.  p.  246,  pi.  87,  T  1336. 

"Deposit  N  13:3  was  in  general  not  later  than  the  second  quarter  of  the  3rd  century,  but 
further  investij^ations  show  a  fragment  of  a  Mf  i;aiiaii  bowl,  two  lamps  and  a  OOin  of  CO.  172  B.C: 
that  bring  the  date  of  abandonment  down  into  the  early  2nd  century. 

"  De  Vhf^her.  op.  cit.,  pis.  XX,  XXIII,  6^.  19. 

-H*spma.  XXVI,  1957,  pi.  35,  no.  6. 

•♦DeViMcher,  op.  cil.,  pi.  XVIII.  fig.  9;  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  24. 

^Htsftria,  XXXII,  1963,  pL  74,  mm.  4  and  16. 
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slightly  later  than  the  preceding  example,  say  in  the  early  years  of  the  2nd  century. 
SfMritually,  tt  seems  kss  intense  than  the  first  head.  Altiioagh  the  are  still  deep- 
set  and  alert,  the  forehead  furrowed,  the  beard  sotnetdut  wfld,  the  ^anee  seems  to 

be  turned  inward  rather  than  upward.  A  calmer  mood  prevaib  as  on  a  large  marble 
head  from  Pergamon  and  on  a  clay  version  in  Florence." 

The  vitality  tiiat  fills  these  two  small  heads  has  faded  from  the  third,  that  is 

Na  4a  from  the  Herakles  Cistern.  In  size  it  is  identical  with  the  two  preceding  pieces, 
Tt  obviously  follows  the  same  archetype.  Certain  slight  differonres,  however,  have 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  this  version.  The  head  sits  straight  on  the  neck,  a  pose 
inevitably  suggestive  of  calm.  The  strophion  has  been  attached  by  jabs  of  the  graver, 
a  technique  that  we  first  ol-^^crvt  d  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century."  The  hair 
is  lightly  incised,  as  on  the  preceding  example.  The  forehead  is  higher  than  on  the 
other  pieces,  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  athletic  brow.  The  eyes  are  small  and 
benign,  without  focus  and  without  fire.  The  nose  is  thid^  witii  a  blunt  tip  of  the  same 
width  rt'^  the  brir!frc  The  lips  are  smaller  and  less  sensuous  than  previously.  In  the 
beard  wc  observe  the  greatest  change;  it  has  shrunk  and  grown  neat.  All  in  all,  this 
head  looks  like  an  academic  rendermg  of  the  previous  types.  In  spirit  it  has  dose 
analogies  in  many  academic  bronzes,  in  many  terracottas  which  have  been  collected 
by  M.  Laumonier."  and  even  in  certain  nirirblcs."  Of  these  perhaps  the  closest  is  the 
head  of  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Epitrapezios  type  recently  found  at  Alba  Fucens.^ 
De  Visscher  sees  m  tiiis  statue  the  older  HeraUes,  not  the  rugged  athlete.  This  is 
the  Herakles  who  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Romans,  the  hero  who  had  successfully 
accomjili'^hed  his  tasks,  who  had  vanquished  death  and  achieved  immortality.*'  In  this 
mood  Herakles  received  liis  devotees  as  parasitoi  at  a  ritual  banquet  over  which  he 
presided,  epitrapegtos,  as  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  feast. 

The  artistic  taste  that  created  the  first  heads  can  be  related  reasonably  closely 
to  the  Lysippan  School.  The  spirit  that  infuses  our  latest  head  is  rather  the  sober 
academic  mood  of  Damophon  and  Eukleides.**  Another  example  from  the  same  cyde 
is  a  bearded  protome  to  be  discussed  below  (p.  67,  No.  6). 

Another  male  head,  a  mere  fragment  (No.  5),  is  of  even  larger  scale;  unbearded, 
the  face  would  have  had  a  height  of  at  least  6  cm.  Tlie  knotted  forehead  and  untidy 
locks  are  like  those  of  Gauls  and  Satyrs.'*  The  eyes  protnide,  with  thick  narrow  lids, 

**De  Viaacher.  op.  cU.,  pi.  XVI,  fig.  8;  cL  J.  Vogt,  Expedition  Ernst  v<m  Sieglin,  II,  2.  pL 
XXXV.  3.  p.  119.  P.  H.  7.6  COL,  fauidinade? 

"Hesperia.  XXXII.  1963,  p.  312,  OA.  1& 
•'Delos,  XXIII,  p.  132. 

"  De  Vi.sscher,  op.  cit..  pi.  XIV,  fig.  4  ;  pi.  XV,  fl-  0  ,1.  XVII, fig.  Id 
"Ibid.,  pis.  IV-VI,  p.  14  dated  in  the  early  1st  century  B.C. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  33-39. 

«Bieber,  Sculpture*,  figs.  665£.,  6711. 
"/Wd.,  figs.  373, 424f. 
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a  form  of  eye  tiiat  reached  its  greatest  popularity  ca.  200  B.C.  but  continued  for  some 
time  thereafter.**  This  head  seems  also  to  revert  for  its  inspiration  to  the  art  of  the 
Pergxmene  School 

It  is  distressing  that  a  small  bearded  head  (No.  6)  has  lost  most  of  its  surface.  The 
pointed  beard  is  modelled  in  soft  shallow  locks  that  also  look  as  though  they  had 
been  copied  from  a  classical  prototype.  It  appears  softer  and  more  academic  than 
the  PappodleiMM  head  whidi  ve  considered  characteristic  of  the  mid  2ad  century  ** 
and  again  iDnstrates  the  emasculation  of  once  vigorous  types. 

I^uupBD  Child:  No.  7 

In  keeping  with  our  previous  observation  that  male  types  seem  to  predominate 
at  this  period*  we  note  that  onl]r  a  few  scraps  of  drapery  and  one  poor  figure  rqiresent 

the  honorable  "  Tanagra  "  trndition.  This  figure  of  a  child  (No.  7)  stands  in  quiet 
pose,  wrapped  in  an  hiniation.  The  surface  and  the  surviving-  part  of  the  head  are 
almost  blank.  Only  the  right  arm  and  leg  are  sufficiently  articulated  to  indicate  the 
typt.  It  is  in  fact  a  commoo  type.  In  its  earliest  Hdlenistic  stages,  it  refwesents  a 
bright  little  boy,  the  counterpart  of  a  little  girl  whom  we  first  met  in  the  Coroplast's 
Dump."  It  is  illuminating  to  trace  this  type  through  the  long  history  that  ended  in  its 
eftraement 

The  Hellenistic  type  goes  hack  ultimately  to  the  canonkal  draped  figure  of  the 
early  4th  century.  The  difference  between  a  spedmen  from  an  early  4th  century  wdl 

in  the  Ac^ora  and  an  example  from  a  context  nf  the  very  latest  4th  century  "  is  striking-. 
The  right  arm  is  bent  upward  under  the  himation  which  is  drawn  to  the  left  hip  by 
the  left  hand  gathered  in  a  large  fold.  The  earlier  figure  is  rigid  and  the  drapery 
merdy  indicated.  The  later  piece  has  more  volume  than  the  photograph  suggests.  The 
right  arm  asserts  itself  through  the  doak;  the  left  leg  is  firmly  advanced;  the  hima- 
tion hangs  down  the  left  side  in  a  series  of  overlapping  edges.  A  little  later  in  style 
is  a  pretty  piece  in  the  British  Museum  (PI.  19)."  The  theme  has  here  been  delicately 
refined  by  artictdating  the  right  am  and  leg  with  darity,  by  drawing^  a  few  fine  folds 
across  the  body  and  by  curling  the  fold  of  the  himation  into  a  S(Mral  that  suggests 
both  weight  and  volume.  Such  subtlety  is  characteristic  of  the  years  around  300  B.r. 
The  next  step  is  visible  in  a  number  of  run-of-the-mill  copies  of  this  type  that  were 
found  on  the  Phyx  in  a  sanctuary  deposit  of  conservative  character.**  In  a  context 

**  Thompson,  Troy  Figurines,  p.  29. 
^Above^  pp.  38-39. 

♦*  TK,  II,  p.  240,  3,  4.  Hesperia,  XXI,  1952.  pp.  132-136,  pi  34,  v.o  20 

"Agora  T  3363;  from  Deposit  Q  15:2,  H.  11  an.;  T  168,  from  Deposit  F  16:6,  P.  H.  8cm. 
H.  B.  Walters,  Catalogue  oj  Terracottas  .  .  .  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1903,  pi.  XXX, 
C  334,  ben  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  H.  9.3ciii. 
Acropolis  Museom  1275  is  a  deticste  elaboimtion  of  the  type,  wWch  may  wdl  have  inquired  die 

Boeotian  copy. 

"  Cf.  e-xamples  from  the  Pnyx,  Hesperia,  V,  1936,  p.  173,  fig.  19, 1,  m. 
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in  the  .^[ora  tint  dates  from  the  mid  to  tiw  late  3rd  centu^  spirited  rework- 

ing of  the  type  (T  884 :  PI.  19).**  Its  fabric  is  harder  and  duller  in  color  than 
the  previous  examples  and  it  has  an  oval  vent.  Wc  may  date  it  therefore  probably 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  It  exhibits  the  strong  plastic  sense 
characteristic  of  the  period.  The  rather  ilat  compodtioo  has  now  a  maiioed  Yolutne; 
the  r^ht  arm  is  sharply  bent  to  set  o£f  a  triangular  area  at  an  angle  to  the  front.  The 
figure  tapers  toward  the  bottom,  giving  an  eflfect  of  slenderness  to  the  type  that 
retains  its  original  height."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  on  the  earlier 
examples  the  depth  was  produced  by  the  advanced  leg  and  the  rounded  body,  on  this 
figure  the  structure  of  the  body  is  lost  under  the  enveloping  himaiion  and  the  hanging 
fold  swinp^s  forward  to  replace  the  function  of  the  advanced  leg  in  the  earlier  com- 
position. In  other  words,  the  feeling  for  the  structure  of  the  body  has  been  replaced 
hy  an  interest  in  the  mass  of  textiles.  Beside  these  skilftd  ineces,  our  specimen  from 
the  Herakles  Deposit  is  indeed  a  decadent  descendant.  It  has  so  flattened  out  that  all 
sense  of  volume  is  lost.  That  it  was  not  alone  in  its  period  is  shown  by  the  numer- 
ous fragments  uf  dispirited  hg^res  that  511  museums.  The  most  degenerate  form, 
decided^  smaller  dan  our  igfrn^  appears  in  an  early  Roman  context  in  the  Agora 
(T3063 ;  PI.  19) ."  To  judge  from  its  pale  blond  fabric  and  complete  lack  of  modelling, 
it  was  probably  made  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  It  is  thinner  in  relation  to  its  height 
than  No.  7  and  even  more  indistinct. 

Female  Heads  :  Nos.  8,  9 

A  head  fragment  (No.  8)  of  about  the  same  scale  as  our  No.  5  is  more  mechani- 
cally rendered  tiian  the  other  heads  in  this  deposit.  It  resembles  a  complete  targe  face 

that  will  be  discusse<l  below  (Miscellaneous  Contexts,  No.  4)  and  might  indeed  be 
derived  from  the  same  archetype.  An  earlier  rendering  occurs  in  a  head  from  the 
Pnyx.*'  The  nose  on  both  is  thick  and  stubby ;  the  open  eyes  have  sharp  lids  of  which 
the  upper  lid  is  strongly  ardied ;  the  lids  do  not  meet  at  the  inner  comers.  This  f  adal 
type  appears  in  sculpture  of  the  2nd  century,  as,  for  example  on  a  head  from  .Mcx- 
andria.**  Our  clay  version  has  a  smooth  surface  that  seems  to  relate  it  to  certain 
masks,  but  they  have  pierced  eyes."  These  sizable  clay  heads  are  unfortunately  too 
sddom  well  preserved  to  indicate  tiieir  character. 

••T  884,  from  Deposit  B  14:1.  P.  H.  aScm. 

"  The  same  tendency  wm  nMed  On  oOier  simibr  verrioM  of  oM  1ypei»  Hw^tria,  XXXII, 

1963,  pp.  303  ff.,  nos.  1-3. 

••From  Area  I  10.  P.  H.  6cm. 

••  Cf.  Hesptria,  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  fig.  58^  no.  4& 

**  Bkber,  Sevlphtr^.  figs.  32St.  A.  Adriant,  Testimonians»  t  Memtnti  di  Sculhtra  aUssondrma, 
Rome,  19>^  pp.  5fF.,  ph.  I.  II. 

*•  Ttumpson,  Troy  l^igurines,  p.  120,  pi.  XXIX,  no.  134.  Agora  T  965  oi  blond  day  t.s  a 
couse  NndenBg  of  diB  Mine  tjpps. 
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In  contrast,  the  girl's  head  (No.  9)  follows  the  older  coroplastic  tradition.  We 
all  recognize  the  full  face  with  small,  lively  features,  the  thick  curls  hanging  to  the 
shoulders,  the  high  bow  of  hair  that  once  stood  erect  at  the  back  ot  her  head  behind 
the  narrow  untiound  wreath.  These  dements  are  like  those  of  a  head  in  the  Komos 
Cistern."  We  note,  however,  that  the  fabric,  though  redder  than  the  usual  blond  clay 
of  this  deposit,  is  still  not  far  removed  from  it  in  texture,  that  the  back  of  the  head 
is  shallow  and  unworked>  and  that  the  wreath  has  been  attached  by  jabs  of  the  graver. 
We  need  not  date  this  head  mudi  eariier  than  tiie  rest  of  tiie  pieces  fomid  witii  it 
though  it  certainly  represents  an  earlier  tradition.** 

Actor:  No.  10 

Another  example  of  the  long  life  of  certain  creations  of  the  4th  century  is  the 
example  of  the  actor  seated  on  an  altar,  meditating  mischief  (No.  10).  The  type  is 
remaricably  dose  to  that  found  in  our  Coroplast's  Dumpw"  It  differs  in  certam  teOtale 
ways,  however,  from  the  archetype  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  century.  Though 
it  is  of  almost  the  same  height,  it  is  much  more  slender,  following  the  trend  toward 
elongation  that  we  noted  in  No.  7.  The  broad  paunch  of  the  earlier  type  has  been 
compressed  by  crosshig  the  left  arm  over  it  and  resting  the  right  dbow  upon  it  in  a 
pose  called  a*  ct^tmitatum.  The  vivid  mask  of  the  earlier  head  is  skillfully  reduced  to 
one  plane.  The  convex  back  gives  the  figure  greater  actual  thickness,  but  no  sense  of 
volume.  Only  these  small  differences  can  be  noted  between  these  products  that  were 
made  at  least  two  huiKlred  years  apart.  Coming  down  to  our  period,  we  should 
compare  our  Athenian  representative  of  this  common  type  with  Delian  examples  of 
the  time  just  before  the  Mithradatic  Wars."  These  are  so  close  as  to  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  standardization  at  this  period.  This  is  one  of  the  Athenian  types  that 
coniuiucd  Hitact  far  into  Imperial  times.  An  example  from  the  Agora  of  the  mid  3rd 
century  after  Christ  **  shows  our  pose  in  reverse.  This  actor  wears  a  gaily  colored 
quilted  garment,  but  he  is  the  same  saucy  slave  after  600  years  of  repetition. 

A  variant  of  this  type,  in  whioli  the  actor's  hands  are  crossed  at  the  wrists,  is 
given  by  a  handsome  bronze  statuette  in  the  Princeton  Art  Museum."  An  Agora 
terracotta  fragment  from  a  context  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  (T  258i  ;  PI.  20)"  shows 

^Hesperia.  XXXII.  196.1,  pi.  7.1.  no.  17. 

"  For  a  somewhat  .similar  late  version  of  an  earlier  type  of  head,  d.  Thompson,  Troy  Figurines, 
pL  LI,  no.  256. 

**Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  pi.  38,  nos.  44-46. 
-Dfhs,  XXIII,  pi.  92,  no.  1219;  cf.  no.  1220: 

"C.  Grandjouan.  .-ttln-nuui  Aqora,  VI,  PrincctOO,  1961,  pi.  32,  no.  1110. 

"  TK.  II,  p.  419,  6,7;  Bicber,  Sculpture*,  fig.  382f.,  p.  96.  Cf.  Corinth,  XII,  pi.  39,  no.  427 

(1st  centurj'  a.d.  ?). 

*'  P.  H.  5.4  cm.,  found  with  "  Pergamenc  "  pottery. 
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the  same  type  with  the  hands  revcned.  This  exaniple  was  made  in  a  pbsler  mould; 
the  blond  day  looks  local 

Croups:  Nos.  11-lS 

In  contrast  with  (lie  foregoing  hackneyed  versions  of  old  themes  the  novel  types 
in  this  deposit  are  more  interesting.  Aphrodite  is  prominent  in  the  repertory,  but 
not  as  a  statuesque  goddess;  rather,  as  the  protagonist  of  pictorial  scenes.  On  one 
example  (No.  11)  tlw  goddess  sits  Itlce  a  mere  nymph  on  a  rock,  half-naked,  lifting 
her  Inntr  lock  of  hair  and  hnldintr  hip:h  her  himation  so  that  the  wind  blows  it  up  like 
a  sail  behind  her,  as  in  an  example  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series."  As  on  that 
piece,  here  too  the  wind  that  blows  out  the  cloak  like  a  sail — or  shell — ^behind  her 
brings  with  it  quatrefoil  flowers  that  catch  on  the  edge — a  revival  of  the  rosettes  on 
plastic  lekythoi  of  the  4th  century.**  The  pose  of  the  goddess,  who  looks  sharply  back 
at  her  son,  as  he  opens  her  mirror,  is  frequently  seen  on  I  Icllcnistic  terracottas.  Our 
jnece  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  an  c^wlo  of  tiie  same  period  from  Abdera."  On 
both  pieces  the  Aphrodite  is  essentially  the  same  figure,  although  larger  and  better 
modelled  on  the  riltar,  Etit  there  she  holds  the  edge  of  her  cloak  rather  meaninglessly. 
for  the  sail-like  portion  has  been  omitted.  On  the  altar,  the  £ros,  also  fundamentally 
tiie  same  tjrpe,  does  not  stand  at  the  left  of  the  goddess  to  receive  her  glance  and 
close  the  composition,  but  he  runs  up  to  her  with  the  mirror  on  her  other  side.  The 
shifts  of  composition  and  the  adjustments  of  detail  on  tlic  larger  relief  to  the  re<nnre- 
ments  of  a  smaller  scene  are  interesting  in  showing  the  tendency  toward  pictorial 
compositions  that  began  to  preoccupy  tiie  coroplasts  of  the  later  period.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  past  tiiat  they  owe  mtich  of  their  inq^ratioo  to 
the  plastic  lekythoi  of  the  4th  century." 

Similar  in  spirit  is  another  little  group  involving  Aphrodite  and  Eros  (No.  12). 
The  goddess  leans  lazily  upon  her  son  as  a  support  To  hdp  bear  her  weight,  the 
little  god,  doubtless  here  represented  as  a  statue,  patiently  clasps  his  hands  under 
his  chin,  thus  parodying  a  Telamon.  The  pose  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  Eros  beside 
Aphrodite  that  we  found  in  the  Egyptian  Cistern,**  but  not  enough  of  that  survives 
for  adequate  comparison.  The  strong  dchanchement  of  the  figure  resembles  that 
of  many  late  Hellenistic  marbles,  from  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  onward. 

We  may  wonder  how  the  subjects  and  the  treatment  of  these  two  groups  can  so 
closdy  resenible  diose  of  the  4th  century  originals  in  terracotta*  Where  did  the 

*•  Above,  p.  44. 

••Cf.  TK,  II,  p.  199,  4  and  Hesperia.  XXXI,  1952,  pi.  35,  T  909.  from  the  Kybele  Ostera. 
"Luaridia.  Abdera,  pi.  17,  B  60;  d.  similar  types,  TK,  II,  p.  130.  5,  p.  201,  5,7. 
"Even  the  base  a^ies  those  of      4th  century;  d.  R.  A.  Higgins,  Catalogue  of  tht  Tem' 
eohas  ...in  the  British  JfuwHiM,  II,  Londoo,  1959,  pU.  42  f.,  not.  1716-171& 
Above,  p.  44. 
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coroplasts  find  the  archetypes  ?  Did  old  pieces  survive  some  200  years  on  back  shelves 
of  the  shops  or  in  the  sanctuaries?  Or  were  the  subjects  drawn  from  the  great 
Ittintingg  that  we  have  long  suspected  to  have  tnfltienced  tibe  hter  artiitg  down  into 
the  Roman  period?  The  terracotta  versions  that  we  study  here  have  tibe  flavor  of 
dunonerieS}  trivial  if  pretty  confections  for  a  jaded  niarket 

Child  ON  Bud:  No.  18 

Among  the  most  popular  Hellenistic  terracotta  types  in  Italy  that  moved  eastward 
with  Italian  merchants  are  figures  of  children  riding  animals.  They  become  prevalent 
in  Gredc  lands  only  in  late  times."  We  have  already  noted  the  type  in  our  Groop  C** 
The  libation  jug  in  the  hand  of  this  child  and  the  absence  of  wings  imply  that  he  is  the 
baby  Dionysos.'*  Miss  Toynbee  has  suggested  that  the  type  represents  the  soul  on 
its  journey  to  the  underworld."  In  any  case,  the  innocent  child  is  a  favorite  Hellen- 
istic theme. 

Miscellanies:  Nos.  14, 15 

A  fragment  from  a  bust  (No.  14)  is  very  like  one  previously  published  from 
the  Altar  Well.**  Th^  both  show  a  i^iiish  chest  (faaped  by  an  htmation  that  is  drawn 
together  between  the  lirc-ist^-  by  a  brooch.  The  bottom  of  our  present  piece  is  finished; 
that  of  the  other  fragment,  previously  thought  to  have  been  broken,  on  rc-examina- 
tion  is  seen  to  be  finished.  The  two  pieces  are  of  identical  scale  and  evidently  derive 
from  the  same  prototype  though  not  from  the  same  mould  type.  No.  14  is  more 
sharply  curved  at  the  side  and  more  crisply  modelled.  Its  disk  brooch,  in  keeping 
with  the  taste  of  its  day  for  plastic  ornament,  is  large.  These  busts  are  probably 
similar  in  character  to  one  of  slightly  smaller  scale  that  was  originally  published  as 
an  Attis.**  On  reconsideration  we  might  prefer  to  identify  the  very  feminine  featnres 
and  cap  as  those  of  Artemis,  perhaps  in  her  Thracian  form,  who  we  know  was 
worshipped  in  Uie  Peiraeus.  Such  an  offering  might  well  have  been  offered  by  votaries 
in  one  of  her  sanctuaries  near  the  Agora." 

A  solid  little  wing  (Na  15),  reasonably  well  modelled,  givea  a  good  touchstone 
for  the  type  of  wing  common  in  the  late  2nd  century.  Charbonneanx  has  traced  the 

"  TK,  II,  pp.  305-316 ;  ThomDson,  Troy  Figurillts,  pp.  137f. 
'•Httptria,  XXXII.  1963,  pi.  78,  no.  2. 

*•  J.  P.  Laner,  C  Pkard,  Us  aMuts  ptcUmOqiits  i»  StnpieiM  d$  MtmpUa,  Fari%  1955, 
p.  234. 

^Antiquity,  XXXIV,  1960,  p.  314. 

"  Hesperia,  XXVIII.  1959.  p.  131,  pi.  26,  no.  3,  with  nfercnocs  to  the  aMtune. 
"Hesperia,  XVII,  1948.  pi.  LXI.  fig.  1,  T  2425. 

"  Olynthus,  VII,  nos.  148-151,  pi.  18.  I  owe  this  interpretation  to  M.  J.  Veraaaeven,  vdme 
knowledge  of  Attis  types  made  him  doubt  our  fonner  inlerpKtatioa.  O.  W,  Judddi,  Top^m^tU 
von  Athnf,  Manich,  1931,  p.  452. 
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development  of  the  wing  type  in  late  Hellenistic  times,  particularly  in  relation  to 
bronzes  and  marbles.'*  We  have  noted  that  on  an  example  from  the  Komoft  Cistern 

the  long-  primaries  or  tip  feathers  were  incised  carefully  and  the  secondaries  were 
crowded  and  thick,  whereas  the  tiny  tertiaries  against  the  wing-bone  were  but 
lightly  etched."  A  specimen  of  the  mid  2nd  century,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
boldly  modelled  without  fine  detail  in  the  vanes."  On  the  present  wing  the  primaries 
are  long  and  '-hallow,  also  differentiated  from  the  secondaries  and  rounded  tertiaries« 
This  show  s  a  more  perfunctory  form  than  that  of  the  wing  of  the  Agon  of  Mahdia 
(before  85  b.c.)  ,  but  it  is  not  nnreaBstically  stylized  as  the  Roman  type."  Other  bits  of 
wings,  one  colored  bri;:^ln  pink,  were  found  in  onr  deposit,  attesting  to  the  continued 
popvdari^  of  the  child  £ros  of  which  only  minute  scraps  of  bodies  survive. 

BntDs:  Nos.  16, 17 

To  be  honest  in  publishing  the  contents  of  this  deposit  we  must  include  the  figure 
of  a  bird  (No.  16),  prol)alily  a  dove,  with  neatly  folded  wings  and  a  long  rounded 
tail.  Its  fine,  reddish  buff  fabric  is  decidedly  early ;  it  suggests  the  5th  century.  This 
piece  can  be  compared  with  a  solid,  less  sophisticated  version  from  a  context  previous 
to  the  mid  2nd  century.**  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  such  pteees  are  as  old  as  they 
look,  but  the  markedly  different  fabric  surely  places  this  qjeciroen  well  back  of  its 
fellows  in  the  deposit. 

The  little  cock  (No.  17),  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  just  tike  all  the  other  pieces 
in  this  group;  it  is  also  modelled  with  the  shallow  insouciance  of  the  period.  Smaller 
than  the  bird  that  carries  the  child  (No.  13),  it  is  more  like  the  contemporary  cocks 
from  Abdera  and  II ion"  and  probably  formed  part  of  a  group  with  Eros. 

Objects:  Nos.  18,  19 

A  deep  wicker  basket  with  handles  is  an  attractive  genre  piece.  It  is  full  of  fruit, 
of  which  apples,  figs,  grapes  and  a  cucumber  appear  on  top.  These  are  the  very  same 
fruits  that  a  grateful  gardener  offers  to  Priapos  in  a  charming  poem  of  the  Anthology 
(VI,  102)."'  .\  simpler  deep  cylindrical  container  of  an  earlier  jvcriod  (T  2441; 
PI.  21)"  suggests  that  such  large  baskets  of  fruit  were  not  uncommon  votives  to 
the  deity,  more  capacious  than  the  trays  of  earlier  days." 

J.  Charbonneaux,  Les  bronses  grecs,  Paris,  1958,  pp.  107-109. 

Cf.  Hesperia,  XXXII,  1963,  pt.  75,  IIO.  23. 
pL  83,  no.  22. 
♦•CIurtKmiwaux,  op.  cit.,  p.  106,  fig.  18;  p.  109,  fig.  21. 
"From  the  'i'l  ldle  Sto.H  Building  Filling,  ca.  160  b.c. 

Lazaridis,  Abdera.  pi.  30,  B  131 ;  cf.  Tlioiiipsoti,  Troy  Figurines,  pp.  140f.,  no.  288,  pi.  LV. 
"  Garden  Lore  of  Ancient  Athenx  (Agora  Picture  Book  Ko.  8),  1963,  fig.  20. 
•*  H.  3.8  cm.  from  Deposit  C  20:2  with  pottery  of  the  late  5th  century. 

E.g.  Hesferia,  Suppl.  Vtl.  1943.  p.  156,  no.  106. 
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Many  bases  were  found,  usually  moulded,  in  thi>;  larg'e  de])rKit.  No.  19  can  serve 
as  an  example.  It  bears  double  mouldings  at  tlae  top  and  bottom  of  a  large  block, 
tooldog  not  unlike  tisat  for  our  Papfiosilenos.'*  These  bases  copy  those  of  oontemporary 
statues  and  bronzes  and  indicate  how  the  coroplasts  now  regarded  their  works  as 
small  copies  uf  such  works,  rather  than,  as  in  earlier  days,  ind^endent  creati(His  in 
their  own  tradition. 

VI,  C:  MISCELLANEOUS  DEPOSITS 

In  addition  to  the  sizable  homogeneous  deposit  in  the  Herakles  Cistern,  two 
smaller  groups  provide  well  dated  comparative  material  of  this  same  period,  namdy 
Deposit  M  18 :2  and  N  19:1.  Since  each  group  is  very  small,  it  seems  more  convenient 
to  place  them  together,  numhered  consecutively. 

Deposit  M  18:2 

This  group  was  dumped  into  an  irregularly  shaped  hoUow  in  the  badly  disturbed 

residential  area  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Areopagus,  south  of  the  southeast  street 
fliat  bordered  the  area."  Tt  was  full  of  pottery  characteristic  of  the  late  2nd  century 
and  the  13  stamped  amphora  handles  date  before  Sulla.*' 

Three  figurines  from  this  context  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Technically  they 
are  homogeneous  and  can  not  be  seen  to  differ  in  any  <ktail  from  figurines  from  the 
Herakles  Deposit.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  two  groups  came  from  one  shop. 

Akticulated  Figukb:  No.  1 

This  representative  of  a  common  class  missing  in  the  previous  group  is  apparently 
female.  The  way  in  which  the  shoulder  caps  bend  over  the  holes  that  have  been  pierced 
for  the  attachment  of  arms  makes  it  difficult  to  see  how  arms  were  ever  attached.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon  among  late  pieces.  The  modelling  of  our  figure 
is  perfunctory,  the  breasts  flat,  and  the  excessive  tiiickness  of  the  body,  diaracteristic 
of  the  period,  makes  it  look  very  clumsy.  The  "  doU  "  b  a  persistent  type  throughout 
Hellenistic  times." 

Heads:  No8.2,3 

A  lumpy  little  head  (No.  2)  beloiigs  to  the  series  of  which  we  saw  the  beginnings 
back  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century"  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  this  ugly 

"  Above,  pp.  35.  38,  48. 

*°  On  the  main  plan  of  the  Agota  in  the  Guidt,  1962,  note  the  area  amoiiK  the  housee  just 

south  of  the  stone  aqueduct. 

The  ciiiii-;  are  tentatively  dated  as  follows  :  one  after  166  n.C- :  another,  Athens  3l4  OCntUiy  BX. 
In  general,  Hesperia,  Suppl.  VII,  1943,  pp.  114-118,  p.  136,  fig.  53. 
'•Above,  pp.  45-46. 
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head  could  date  wttSun  fifty  years  of  those  interesting  male  heads.  We  may  safely 
regard  this  as  a  bad  example;  we  might  concede  that  it  was  dropped  in  after  the  sadc, 

but  we  have  to  admit  that  it  fit";  into  its  back^ound.  In  order  to  understand  how 
typical  it  is  of  the  period  under  discussion  we  might  look  at  a  few  pieces  that  show 
its  antecedents.  They  are  sdected  from  the  water  courses  that  ran  hither  and  thither 
to  supply  the  residential  section  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Kolonos  Agoraios.  After 
the  sack  of  the  city  the  debris  of  damage  choked  these  water  pipes  and  drains  and  in 
the  depression  of  the  following  years  many  were  never  cleaned  out. 

The  first  head  to  he  analyzed  <T  2082;  H.  21)**  cannot  he  mudi  later  than  Nos. 
20  and  21  of  our  mid  2nd  century  series.**  The  size  is  the  same  as  theirs;  the  fabric 
is  yellow-blond  clay.  Certain  differences  are  however  immediately  apparent.  This 
head  is  not  bent  like  the  earlier ;  it  is  set  on  a  stiff  neck.  The  face  is  as  stiff  as  the  neck, 
with  (he  chin  drawn  in  lite  a  soldier's  and  the  eyes  as  tmflinching.  The  features  are 
shallow,  particularly  the  eyes,  despite  their  emphatic  lids.  The  nose  is  stumpy  and 
the  mouth  rigid.  Only  the  wreath,  attached  by  tabs,  like  that  of  No.  20  in  the  earlier 
series,  is  fairly  carefully  rendered,  tied  with  a  diagonal  ribbon  which  is  forgotten  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  earlier  heads  are  still  htrnian;  this  is  as  wooden  as  a  toy. 
It  finds  fairly  close  parallels  in  Ilion  and  Myrina  at  the  same  period." 

Our  next  head  is  decidedly  more  advanced  (T  995;  PI.  21).**  It  is  smaller,  as 
most  late  2nd  century  figurines  are  smaller  than  the  earUer.  The  fabric  is  dull  blond 
clay,  covered  with  the  thick  white  slip  that  we  have  noted  in  deposits  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  2nd  century.  The  features  are  thick,  scarcely  differentiated,  with  blurred  eyes, 
a  lumpy  nose  and  small,  high-set  mouth.  Beside  it  the  preceding  head  is  well  modelled. 
Moreover,  another  sign  of  further  degeneration  appears  tn  four  innovations  tn  the 
treatment  of  the  wreath:  1)  the  ring  is  too  large  for  the  head;  2)  it  shows  only  one 
stretch  of  the  binding  ribbon  or  Icmniskos  and  that  is  set  vertical  in  the  center,  whereas 
on  all  previotis  examples  it  has  been  shown  at  an  angle,  twisted  around  the  wreath 
at  least  three  times:  3)  the  stippHngr  on  the  wreath,  once  ddiberatdy  made  arbitrary 
to  suggest  the  calyxes  of  flowers,*'  is  here  rendered  in  three  stiff  parallel  rows ;  4) 
the  wreath,  which  previously  always  encircled  the  head,  here  stops  at  ear  level,  giving 
the  wreath  tlie  nature  of  a  hdo.  The  effect  is  so  artistically  inept  as  to  shock  us. 

But  when  we  retam  to  consider  tiie  head  Na  2  from  the  context  under  discussion, 
we  find  that  it  is  even  worse,  a  virtual  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  male  head.  It  is 
tiny,  without  shape  or  profile — a  lump  on  which  features  are  vaguely  reoognisabk. 
The  thick  roll  of  the  wreath  was  made  in  two  plaster  moulds  and  the  front  and  back 

Deposit  A-B  19-20:1 ;  P.  H.  5.4  cm. 

'"'  Above,  p.  46. 

*^  Tlionipaon,  Troy  Fignrmis,  pL  LUI,  nos.  27QL ;  MoUatd,  Cat.  U,  Myrma,  pL  221,  a,  c. 
"I)9otftE  10:1  iriOislMnpedliMidleseC  die  late  2ad  to  cvtly  1st  P.  H.  4.4cm. 

**TbQcqMoa,  Troy  Pigtviiits,  ppk  4SS^  pL  LXa. 
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sections  were  badly  joined.  The  nasty  yellow  complexion  and  madder  fnnk  wreath 
could  scarcely  have  looked  any  more  attractive  in  their  pristine  state. 

So  for  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  first  head  <fiscussed  (T  2062)  can 
scarcely  date  far  from  125  B.C. ;  tb.e  next  (T  995)  is  characteristic  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  2nd  century.  Our  No.  2  probably  falls  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  1st  century. 
Although  it  may  weU  be  a  very  poor  piece  of  its  day,  it  must  stand  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  a  long  line.  It  is  a  grim  ooounent  on  the  swift  ojUapse  of  tecfanuioe  and 
taste  in  Athens  in  the  last  years  of  her  independence  and  makes  us  less  sorry  for  her 
fall.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  collapse  took  place  befwe  rather  than  after  the 
sack  of  the  city. 

Luckily,  we  find  occasionally  at  this  perkid  a  head  that  has  still  diaracter  and  merit 

Such  a  head  is  that  of  an  elderly  woman  (No.  3)  from  this  same  dejxjsit.  She  belongs 
technically  to  the  class  that  we  saw  in  the  Herakles  Deposit;  diminutive,  minutely 
modelled,  brightly  colored.  The  woman  wears  short  curly  hair ;  her  chin  and  cheeks 
sag;  a  weary  expresskm  pervades  the  badcward  tflted  face.  The  back  of  the  head  is 
broken  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  covered  by  a  head  scarf.  This  is  the 
type  of  head  suitable  for  a  slave  nurse,  such  as  we  previously  discussed."  It  is  not 
however  a  late  descendant  of  the  old  type;  it  is  a  reworking  in  the  new  style  of  the 
day.  In  certain  general  ways  it  reminds  us  of  the  realistic  head  m  the  previous  artide.** 
They  have  in  common  the  same  miniature  scale,  the  same  finicking  treatment  of  the 
features,  the  same  Victorian  type  of  realism.  This  is  a  style  that  is  noticeable  on  a 
f^  statues  and  hdpstts  to  place  them  in  tfarir  world.  These  statues  have  been  pnused 
for  their  break  with  tradition  and  for  their  keen  observation  of  the  ugly  minutiae 
of  the  aged  face.  But  if  we  look  closely  at  such  heads,  we  see  how  they,  like  the 
terracotta  heads,  still  base  their  structure  upon  canonical  types.  As  we  have  observed 
on  a  pair  of  earlier  heads,**  so  here  we  fiml  that  the  day  and  marUe  canons  are 
typical  rather  than  individual.  No.  3  shows  a  face  that  is  almost  square,  due  to  the 
emphasis  on  the  drooping  check  muscles  that  dictate  the  contour  of  the  jaw.  The 
eyes  are  baggy ;  the  chin  sags ;  the  little  mouth  has  a  plaintive  expression.  These  same 
details  appear  on  marUe  statues  of  the  aged,  for  instance,  on  the  head  of  tiie  old 
market  woman  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  of  the  shepherdess  of  the  Conservatori, 
and  on  a  similar  head  in  the  British  Museum.*'  Oiu:  little  head  thus  demonstrates 

•*  Hesperia,  XXXII.  1963^  pp^  3041,  pL  80^  Bfitiah  Museum  1911  4-16  1. 

Above,  p.  46. 
•*  Above,  p.  46. 

"  Market-woman :  Bieber,  SctUpturii*,  6g.  590,  G.  M.  A.  Ricfater,  Catalogtu  of  Cwk  SctUpturts 
in  th*  Mefr^ptHlam  Mtutmrn  of  Art,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1954,  p.  Ill,  no.  221.  pL  CLTV  (cf.  no. 

224,  pi.  CLVI  c,  d).  Shepherdess,  Bicber,  op.  cit.,  f\^.  591.  0!d  Woman's  Head:  R.  Drlhrfick, 
Antikf  Portrdts,  Bonn,  1912,  pL  21.  This  head  has  been  related  to  tliat  of  a  priestess  of  the  4th 
century ;  wKitever  its  original  source,  the  execution  of  this  copy  must  surely  fall  not  far  fiom  the 
date  of  the  heads  of  the  preceding  two  statues,  which  cannot  lie  far  from  our  period. 
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how  late  Kdlenistic  "  verism,"  like  late  Egyptian,"  was  produced  by  certain  fonmilae. 
Figurines  were  dieap  replicas  of  statuettes  in  marble  and  branse  whidi  themsdves 
copied  contemporaiy  major  sculpture  with  fidelity. 

DsposiT  N  19: 1 

Our  last  deposit  of  this  period  cotnes  from  a  cistern  chamber  that  lay  some  25 
meters  farther  down  the  slope  of  the  xA,reopag^s  than  the  preceding  Tn  fact,  the  two 
deposits  lay  so  close  together  that  the  figurines  from  them  could  have  been  drawn 
from  the  same  shop.  The  cistern  under  consideration  also  contained  an  in^pcwted 
lamp  **  and  pottery  and  stamped  amphora  handles  of  the  period  just  before  Sulla.*** 

Tkchkiqdx 

Among:  the  three  figurines  selected  from  this  group  for  coasideration«  one 

(So.  i)  will  he  seen  probably  to  date  in  the  preceding-  period.  Its  fabric  is  hard 
and  dull  bail  in  color,  not  far  from  that  of  the  Papix>silcnos  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  2nd  century.  The  two  other  pteoes  are  of  the  gray-blond  day  that  diaracterizes 
the  material  from  the  Heraldes  D^osit  and  in  all  other  details  they  are  similar. 

Heads:  Nos.  44i 

Even  the  few  heads  from  this  deposit  have  something  to  contribute  regarding 

the  style  of  their  period.  No.  4  is  a  riaable  fat  e  set  straight  and  unbending  on  the 
neck.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  similar  mask-like  face  from  the  Altar  Well.""  which 
has  youthful  life,  but  this  example  is  cold.  The  wide-open  eyes  have  sharply  detined 
lids,  like  the  similar  eye  on  No.  8  of  the  Heraldes  Deposit  above.  The  lids  do  not  lie 
flat,  bat  are  given  an  effect  of  convexity  by  curving  markedly  and  Ixing  left  open  at 
the  inner  corners.  The  profile  of  the  blunt  nose  dips  ^lightly :  tlie  nostrils  are  narrow. 
The  mouth  is  not  bowed  nor  is  it  treated  with  any  plasticity.  The  profile  reminds 
us  of  a  head  from  the  Piqnc,***  but  this  is  a  dassidamg  version.  This  calm  aloofness, 
this  disdain  for  the  sparkle  of  Attic  wit  is,  as  we  know  from,  say,  the  Athena  of 
Euboulides,"'  the  fashion  of  the  period.  We  are  probably  safe  therefore  in  dating 
our  head  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

Is  this  head  from  a  hurge  figure  or  is  it  a  mask?  Not  only  the  lack  of  life 
but  also  the  break  suggests  that  this  face  protruded  from  a  flat  protome  like  No.  6 

•'Cf.  B.  V.  Bothmer.  Egyptian  Sculf'ture  of  the  Late  Period.  l'>60,  p.  xxxviii. 
"  Howland,  Agora,  IV,  p.  174,  pi.  50,  no.  6i>2,  related  to  the  lamps  from  Ephcsos  and  Knidos. 
This  dqxttit  u  the  upper  filling  of  Group  F  in  H.  S.  Robinson,  Athenian  Agora,  V, Frinoeton, 
1959,  p.  10.  The  pottery  and  stamped  handles  in  the  upper  filling  indicate  that  the  ciatem  went  out 
cf  me  in  86  b.c.  Miss  Grace  checlced  the  handles  for  me  in  1963. 
*^Hcsperia,  XVIII.  1959,  pi.  29.  no.  29,  p.  141. 

Hesferia,  Suppl.  Vll.  1943,  p.  143,  fig.  58,  no.  4& 
*M  Bieber.  SctUfhir^,  fig.  669. 
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in  this  series.  Such  protomai,  as  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  No.  8  of  the 
Ilorakles  Deposit,  beg^in  to  be  poj^ular  at  this  period.  They  are  the  natural  expression 
of  the  desire  for  classical  idealism  in  a  world  that  could  not  possibly  have  created  this 
concept,  but  sighed  for  it. 

The  other  female  head  from  this  context  (No.  5)  i»  wdl  preserved.  The  thidc 
white  <\\\i  erases  any  refinement  of  features  which  are  as  wooden  as  the  poise  of  the 
neck.  The  nose  is  straight;  the  long  Hue  from  nose  to  chin  almost  vertical;  the  eyes 
are  raised  blank  ovals  and  the  mouth  is  small  and  tight.  This  face  occurs  at  Ilion, 
in  a  somewhat  later  form."*  The  head  itself  appears  on  a  brcmze  Aphrodite  from 
Paramythia  (Fl.  22) ,***  which  has  exactly  the  same  coiffure  and  expression.  Our  head 
therefore  probably  belongs  to  a  similar  .Xphrodite  adjusting  her  sandal,  and  is  pre- 
sumably to  he  dated  in  the  years  just  before  Sulla,  like  one  from  Shop  II  at  Delos.'"* 

Let  us  round  off  our  selection  of  typical  heads  of  the  late  2nd  century  with  a 
bearded  protome  (No.  6).  This  is  a  new  creation  which  we  first  meet  in  the  Agon. 
series  in  a  frs^fment  from  an  undated  Hellenistic  context  (T  2538;  PL  22)."' 

Although  this  latter  piece  shows  only  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  it  lu  lps  us  in  under- 
standing the  tyv)e  and  its  development.  The  scale  is  somewhat  larger  tlian  that  of  our 
No.  6  and  the  fabric  is  more  like  that  of  No.  4.  On  these  teclmical  grounds  we  may 
date  it  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.  Tht  break,  which  has  left  the  face 
dear  of  the  background,  as  in  No.  4,  indicates  that  the  face  comes  from  a  protome. 
The  modelling  is  competent  though  not  retouched.  The  convolutions  of  the  beard 
are  more  varied  and  the  expression  a  little  more  lively  than  those  of  No.  6. 

On  our  later  example  (No.  6)  we  see  even  more  clearly  the  classicizing  character 
of  the  type.  The  hair  is  carried  in  a  great  roll  over  the  fordiead;  on  it  snaky  lodes 
are  defined  running  almost  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  face.  This  treatment  is  visible 
on  the  Mylasa  head  of  Zeus  in  Boston.""  On  this  inass  of  hair  rests  a  ring  or  circlet 
from  which  springs  a  row  of  leaves  that  rise  against  the  background  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  protome.***  Such  pointed  leaves  are  worn  by  Erotes  from  Myrina  and  fay 
goddesses  from  Delos  of  the  latest  Hellenistic  period.***  They  presumably  re]iresent 
bay  lea\  es  of  precious  metals.  In  the  center  was  set  a  gem,  as  on  the  wreaths  of  tlie 
terracottas  mentioned  above. 

Thompson,  Troy  Figurines,  pi.  I-V,  no.  280. 

H.  B.  Walters,  Catalogue  of  the  Bronses  . .  .  in  the  British  Mitscum,  London,  189y,  pp.  37f., 
no.  280,  pL  VII.  I  owe  the  photograph  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Tnntees  of  the  British  Museum. 
M*  Delos,  XXIII,  pi.  47,  no.  473;  d.  Gnomon,  XXXI,  19S9,  p.  638. 
wp.  H.  5.9  cm. 

Richter,  Sculpture  and  Sculptors,  fig.  609. 
>«•  ci  Lazaridis,  Abdera,  pL  15. 

Bnrr,  Boston  Myrhus,  pti.  XXIII  i,  nos.  59,  60;  Delos,  XXIII.  pi.  43,  nos.  39Zff.;  pi.  46, 
no.  461. 
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The  face  of  this  piece  bears  no  trace  of  flesh  color,  though  the  lips  were  red. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  look  like  marble.  The  features  are  clearly  modelled  with 
features  not  at  all  unlike  those  of  the  Herakles  head  from  our  deposit  of  that  name. 
But  that  bead  retains  the  spark,  if  only  the  spark,  of  the  vigor  that  one  expects  of  the 
hero.  In  the  large  blank  eyes,  in  the  absence  of  modelling  of  the  forehead  and  cheeks, 
we  see  the  dispassionate  father  of  gods.  The  arrangement  of  the  beard  like  that  of 
the  hair  follows  a  traditional  pattern,  but  it  has  no  chiaroscuro.  Two  large  clumps  of 
kicks  project,  allowtng  the  side  kicks  to  become  dull  so  that  when  we  compare  tiie  faces 
of  the  hero  and  of  the  god  the  difference  between  them  defines  itself  as  the  difference 
between  figurine  and  protome.  This  Zeus  is  the  clay  equivalent  of  (he  Zeus  of 
Otricoli,'"  which  it  resembles  closely  in  the  narrow  forehead,  small  mouth  and  well 
groomed  massive  beanL  But  it  has  none  of  the  benignity  of  4tli  century  types.  Thus 
we  find  Athenians  of  later  days  returning  to  the  archaic  taste  for  the  symtxd,  the 
type  of  the  god,  rather  than  to  the  humanized  form  which  for  centuries  they  had 
spent  so  much  labor  in  developing.  These  late  protomes,  however,  were  a  mere  fashion 
and  never  reached  the  importance  that  they  held  in  archaic  times. 

Conclusions 

Aside  from  certain  pieces  assigned  for  various  reasons  to  earlier  dates,'"  the 
general  character,  both  technical  and  intellectual,  of  the  deposits  of  the  turn  of  the 
2nd  into  the  1st  centuries  is  surprisingly  homogeneous.  It  is  even  more  surprising  to 
discover  that  tiie  day  of  whidi  these  figurines  are  made  is  almost  exdusivdy  Corin- 
thian. We  have  seen  (above  p.  53)  that  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  2od  century 
Corinthian  clay  was  employed  in  Athens,  but  to  find  that  it  had  soon  taken  over  tfae 
market  is  astonishing.  Moreover,  we  see  in  this  study  that  new  types  and  styles  have 
come  in  along  with  tiie  day,  whidi  we  may  wdl  have  to  ascribe  to  the  entrance  of 
foreigners  into  the  fidd.  Possibly  it  was  only  the  clay  that  was  imported  for  its 
excellent  technical  properties  for  the  making  of  fij^irines.  Possibly  the  Athenians  were 
weary  of  their  old  traditiotis  and  gladly  adopted  new  ideas  from  the  refugees,  as  has 
often  happened  on  other  occasions.  A  full  study  of  the  Agora  material  is  necessary 
before  we  can  understand  this  interestmg  chapter  in  the  history  of  Athenian 
ooroplastics. 

In  summary,  we  note  two  trends.  The  traditional  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
period,  but  completdy  without  life.  The  new  shows  vivacity  and  imagination  within 
a  limited  fidd.  Many  novd  types  are  really  only  revivals  of  dassical  prototypes  in 
new  dress.  They  transform  the  creations  of  the  4th  century  into  objets  de  vertu, 
pretty,  porodain-like  echoes  of  serious  themes.  Th^  also  bring  back  the  childish 

«» A  W.  Lawrence,  Classical  Sculpture,  London,  1929.  p.  276,  pi.  97b. 

As  foltows:  Group  E,  Nos.  1-3;  Heiakks  astern.  No.  16;  MisGcUaneous  Dcpoaats,  Na  4. 
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figures  and  groups  that  pleased  the  3rd  century,  little  trifling  scenes  with  pets  and 
Erotes  who  are  no  more  than  innocent  babes.  They  also  turn  to  contemporary  sculp- 
ture for  inspiration  and  produce  realistic  portraits  that  are  really  not  portraits  at  all. 
A  solenm  pseudo-religion  creates  once  again  tiie  protome»  the  essence  of  the  god,  to 
bring  virtue  to  the  house.  We  can  readily  envisage  the  appeal  of  these  protomes  to 
the  Roman  tourist  who  would  see  in  one  such  as  our  Zens  "  the  embodiment  of  peace 
and  gentleness,  the  guardian  of  Hellas  "  (Dio  Chrysostom,  XII,  74)  and  in  the 
Heraldes  the  sueoesafid  hero  whose  dechioo  exen^fied  the  moral  choice  that  all 
Romans  diotdd  follow.  We  can  note  also  a  similar  decline  in  major  soilptnre  m 
various  marble  statues  and  statuettes  that  derive  from  Sullan  contexts. 

To  us  the  interesting  problem  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  decadence.  Was  it  due 
to  the  failure  of  Athenian  nerve  or  to  the  demands  of  the  tourist  trade?  Did  the 
appalling  collapse  of  Athenian  technique  and  taste  that  we  have  traced  step  by  step 
through  the  2nd  century  owe  more  to  the  d^eneration  of  a  weary  spirit  or  to  the 
debilitating  effects  of  Roman  reverence?  A  closer  study  of  the  figurines  of  this  period, 
a  body  of  documented,  if  modest  material,  might  help  us  assess  the  ^rious  forces 
that  pressed  upon  Athens  long  before  her  actual  surrender. 


CATALOGUE 


Group  E 

1  (T  559)  Draped  Fragment.    PI.  17, 

P.  H.  15.7  on.  Golden  bufi  clay,  firing  to 
reddish;  bard  fabric;  dstfc  Uue  band  on  left 
side.  Incised  in  damp  ciny  on  tmworked  back: 
E.  Joined  by  glaze  adtiesive.  Traces  of  oval 
vent.  Bfxikeo  at  top,  bottom  and  part  of  back. 

Female  figure  stands  wiappcd  ia  htmatioa, 
weight  on  left  leg. 

2  (T  588)  Kithara.  PI.  17. 

P.  H.  7.7  cm.  W.  5.9  cm.  Buff  clay.  Solid. 
Broken  at  top,  left  comer,  ddpped  on  lett  fide. 
Kttliaia  wfth  tevea  striqgs. 

8  (T  560)  Hale  HouL  PL  17. 

P.  H.  5.2  cni.  Tan-brownish  clay.  Bottom 
of  neck  flat  with  trace  of  glaze  adhesive. 

Head  markedly  tilted;  pfohably  wore  a 
wtaatk 


Hbbaxlbs  DanstT 

Jointed  Figure 

1  (T  3669)  Legs.  PI.  17. 

P.  H.  2.4  cm.  Gray-Uond  dqr;  iNHiMd 
SoUd. 

Jloir  Fignns 

2  (T 2SQ2b)  Male fc(s, striding.  PL  17. 

P.  H.  3.8  cm.  Blond  day;  onqge  flaah. 
Broken  all  round. 

F^re  >iridi  thick  legs  moves  to  iti  left;  wears 
a  short  chiton  to  mid  tUgk  Actor? 

3  (T  2502  a)  Dancer?  PI.  17. 

P.  H.  4.4cm.  Bhmd  day;  onmge  flesh;  red 

drapery.  Broken  at  bottom. 

Dances  to  left,  right  hand  akimbo;  right  leg 
extended  ;  ddanqrs  swong  dlagooaDy  from  r^ 
shoulder. 
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4a  (T  2495)  Head  of  Hcrakles.  PI.  18. 

P.  H.  7cm.  Blond  clay;  orange  flesh;  red 
on  beard.  Woiked  behind. 

Wears  strophion,  nnde  separately  and  at- 
tached with  jabs. 

b  (T  3663)  Leg:  of  Herakles?  PI.  17. 

P.  H.  8  cm.  Blond  day ;  orange  flesh.  Broken 
at  top  and  tip  of  foot  Marie  ot  attachnmit 

beneath  foot. 

Carefully  modelled  left  leg. 

5  (T  2497)  Head  FragmcnL  PI.  18. 

P.  H.  4.4  CM.  Blond  day;  onmge  flesh. 
Broken  all  round. 

Upper  part  of  face  and  shock  of  hair;  eyes 
narrow  and  thtck>ltdded. 

6  (T  3664)  Silen  Head.  PU  18. 

P.  H.  5  cm.  Bknd  day;  ydlow  oa  bet  and 

beard.  Broken  on  top  ;  most  of  face  sliced  away. 
Bearded  head  was  wreathed. 

Draped  Figures 

7  (T  2500)  SUnding  Draped  Child.  PI.  19. 

P.  H.  92  cm.  Blond  clay;  burned.  Broiken 
all  round;  partly  broken  bade  shows  trace  of 
oval  vent. 

Right  arm  taiaad  and  left  bent  forward  under 
himation. 

8  (T  2m)  Fcmak  Head  Fragment  PI.  18. 
P  H.  3  7  cm   Bkxid  day;  yeOowiah  flesh. 

Broken  all  round. 
Upper  part  of  face,  induding  right  eye,  nose 

and  bit  of  hair.  From  a  protome? 

9  (T2496)  Head  of  Girl.  PI.  18. 

P.  H.  3.6  cm.  Blond-reddish  clay ;  yellowish 
flesh.  Wreath  and  hair  added  and  retouched. 

Worn. 

Wears  wreath,  bowknot,  curly  locks  to 
shoulders. 

Actor 

Id  (T  2501}  Seated  Ader.  PL  20l 
P.  H.  9.4  cm.  Blond  day;  red  on  mask; 


yellowish  on  garment.  Broken  at  bottom. 

Sits  on  volute  altar.  Rests  cheek  on  right 
hand;  right  arm  supported  by  left  at  dbow. 
Peaked  speira,  fillet  hangs  to  shoulders. 

Webster,  Monummas  Illustrating  New 
C&m§iy,  AT  23,  p.  55. 

Groups 

11  (T  2505)  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  PI.  20. 

P.  H.  10.9cm.;  abase  1.5  cm.  Blond  da^. 

Pink  on  drapery ;  yellowish  flesh ;  yellow  on 
rock;  black  on  mirror;  red  on  hair  and  base. 
Oval  vent  Brdcen  in  many  places,  front  and 

back. 

Aphrodite  holding  hair  and  drapery  sits  on 
rode  Wears  hair  In  bow  at  top  of  head.  At  her 

left  Eros  holds  up  a  mirror.  Flowers  attached 
separatdy  to  edge  of  drapery.  Qval  moulded 
baue. 

12  (T  2499)  .Aphroilite  and  Ero.s.  PI.  20. 

P.  H.  8.1cm.  Blond  clay;  yellowish  flesh; 
pink  drapery.  Oval  vent;  bade  aUgbftly  woriced. 
Much  mis.sing. 

Aphrodite  stands  with  left  leg  crossed  over 
right  leaning  at  her  left  on  figure  of  Ecob. 
Traces  of  ornament  crossing  between  breasts. 

IS  (T250i)  Child  on  Code  PI.  20. 

P.  II.  10.8cm.  Blond  clay;  yeUo\vish  flesh. 
Oval  vent;  back  nnworked.  Bottom  nusstng 
and  chipa  claewhere. 

Unwioged  diild  sit.s  on  cock  that  faces  to  left, 
holding  jng  in  right  hand ;  left  around  cock's 
neck-  Cknk  wrapped  round  his  l^s.  Child  has 
round  hat  and  curly  lodes. 

Misetttanies 

14  (T  3665)  Bust  Pf.  20, 
P.  H.  3.7cm.:  P.  W.  San.  Reddish  tan 

clay  ;  yellow  isli  flesh  :  pink  drapery.  Finished 
beneath ;  broken  on  other  sides.  Smooth  inside. 

Female  bust  wearing  drapeiy  fastened  in 
center  by  brooch  and  dropped  bdoweadi  breast 
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15  (T  3666)  Wing.  PL  21. 

Max.  dim.  4  cm.  Bkmd  day.  SoUd.  Tip 

missing. 
Small  right  wing. 

Birds 

16  (T  3667)  Dove.  Pi.  21. 

P.  H.  45cm.;  P.  L.  9.3cm.  U^flit  leddUh 
day.  Bioddled  ad  round.  Head  and  feet 
misstng. 

Carefully  aaoddled  irith  loqg  innga  folded 

over  tail. 

17  (T  3668)  Cock.  PI.  21. 

P.  H.  4.3  cm.;  P,  L.  6.6  cm.  Blond  day. 
Broken  at  left  side ;  back  and  fieet  auning. 
Cock  faces  to  proper  left 

Objects 

18  (T  2503)  Fruit  Basket  PL  21. 

P.  H.  as  cm.;  P.  W.  5.8  cm.  Blond  day; 

slightly  burned.  Red  on  top  of  basket;  jeDoir 
on  front  Bottotn  and  left  side  missing. 

Widcerwoilc  is  carefully  indicated;  fiad  loop 
bandle  over  the  top.  Trac'cs  of  attachment  (to 
figure?)  at  top  left  Fruit :  grapes,  apples,  figs, 
cudunDcr;  iraoea  at  oioen. 

U  (T  3690)  Baaa.  PL  2L 

P.  H.  3.7  rni  ;  P.  W.  4.2  cm.  Blond  day. 
Much  worn,  iiack  and  left  side  mi&sing. 

Bkxk  base  witli  neat  double  mnildiqgs  at 
top  and  bottom. 

MiacBUAMcous  DBPoans 
1.  mram  x  tub 

Jointed  Figure 

1  (T  1347)  Seated  Female.  PI.  21. 
P.  H.  6.5  cn.  BloDd  d^;  ounfe  fleah. 

New  JnsKV 
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Arms  pierced.  Poorly  joined.  Head  and  lower 
part  missing. 

Thickened  in  diighi,  pireiunal>ty  for  sitting 
position. 

2  (T  1346)  Wreathed  Head:  Male?  PI.  21. 
P.  H.  3.5  cm.  Blond  clay.  Yellow  flesh  and 

immi  jmk  wreath,  moulded  with  head.  Made 
in  a  plaster  moold. 

3  (T  1345)  Elderly  Head:  Female.  Fl.  21. 

P.  H.  3.7      Bkmd  day;  ydknr  flesh;  red 
lips;  dark  eyes    Back  missing. 
Worn  face  wearing  curly  locks. 

2.  DBvoair  h  tta 

4  (T  1414)  Female  Head  Fl.  22. 

P.  II.  6an.  Dull  buff  d^.  Bade  missing. 

Worn. 

Sevefcfwe,wjdi  Hunt  nose.  Prompratome? 

5  (T  1397)  Female  Head.  PI.  22. 

P.  H.  3.8  cm.  Blond  clay ;  creamy  flesh ;  gold 
on  wreath.  Back  hair  broken  away. 

Head  poisrd  on  raised  right  shoulder.  Wore 
a  thin  stippled  wreath  and  hair  in  knot,  probably 
bowt  iMUdnd. 

Prat&mt 

•  (T  1412)  Beaidad  Head:  Znt?  FL  22. 

P.  H.  UA  Blamd  day;  bine  wreath;  red 
Hps.  Interior  rough.  Broker,  all  round. 

Wears  leafy  crown  on  thick  hair ;  disk  origin- 
al^ in  center. 

Dorothy  Burr  Thompson 
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VII  THE  EARLY  FIRST  CENTURY  B.  C 

(Plates  1-6) 

THE  previous  article  in  this  series  dealt  with  terracottas  from  the  Agora  from 
<lc[  r  ^:ts  thai  were  sealed  just  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla  in  86  B.C.' 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  deposits  that  were  composed  of  debris  from  the  damage 
and  destructioii  of  tiiat  catastrophe.  The  presence  of  watt  plaster,  flooring,  and  roofing 
material  as  well  as  quantities  of  smashed  household  property,  especially  pottery,  in 
these  dumps  attests  the  widespread  havoc  caused  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  They,  like 
the  Persians  before  them  and  the  more  recent  "occupying  forces"  after  them,  systema- 
tically threw  rubhish  into  the  wdls  and  dstems  in  order  to  f  oid  the  water  supply  and 
to  annoy  the  survivors.  The  waste  thus  deposited  must  date  at  least  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  retreating  army.  Most  ci  it,  however,  was  in  the  houses  when  the  invaders 
found  them  and  oonbdned  at  least  some  earlier  tnaterial.  On  the  other  hand,  shwe 
the  deposits  were  not  necessarily  filled  to  the  top  on  the  day  of  the  victory,  a  little 
I'ost-Sullan  material  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  dumps.  The 
task  of  distinguishing  old  from  new  is  not  easy  and  would  be  impossible  were 
the  comparative  material  from  other  Sulian  destructions  not  available.  At  best,  how- 
ever, our  results  are  tentative.  It  is  hoped  that  further  discoveries  will  fill  in  more  facts. 

In  this  article  we  shall  present  the  most  important  of  these  Sullan  destruction 
deposits,  which  we  shall  dcsigiute  the  Kybele  Cistern-  Subsequently  we  shall  treat 
Other  deposits  that  seem  to  have  accumulated  somewhat  later  in  the  first  century. 

A.  THE  KYBELE  CISTERN  (Deposit  E  14:3) 

This  deposit  wa^^:  Uxmd  in  the  drawshaft  of  a  system  of  two  cistern  chambers 
united  by  a  passage.  It  was  set  down  in  the  southeast  foot  of  Kolonos  Agoraios  near 
the  valley  road.*  The  north  diamber  was  fitted  ui  the  3rd  century  (Deposit  E  14:1) ; 
the  .south  chamber  (Deposit  E  15:3)  at  about  the  time  of  Sulla;  the  drawshaft  (E 
14:3)  was  put  out  of  use  some  time  in  the  next  decade.  Only  this  last  deposit  concerns 
us  here. 

Chronolck;y 

The  numerous  coins  found  in  this  deposit  appear  to  go  down  as  late  as  ca.  50  B.C.* 
The  latest  lamp  is  signed  by  a  fabricant  whose  activity  can  safdy  be  placed  in  the 

*Hespena,  XXXIV,  1965,  pp.  50-71. 

-  Excavated  in  1941  by  K.  S.  Young.  The  photographs  are  hy  .-Xlison  Frantz. 
*  As  the  bronze  coins  of  this  period  have  not  yet  been  fuUy  studied,  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  base 
our  cnroooiogy  upon  mm. 
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decade  just  before  Sulla/  Tlie  stamped  amphora  handles  do  not  extend  in  date  beyond 
the  same  period.'  The  pottery  oontatned  the  latest  type  of  Megarian  bowls,  very 
little  decoratiYe  West  Slope  ware  and  some  Pergamene.'  Enough  material  of  the 

2nd  century  survives  to  indicate  that  the  temporal  range  is  wide.  A  large  number 
of  clay  props  and  working  discards  (but  no  moulds)  are  witnesses  to  the  presence  not 
far  aivay  of  a  ciwoplast's  shop. 

Technique 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  the  figurines  from  this  deposit  are 
not  so  homogeneous  as  those  last  studied  in  the  Herakles  Cistern.'  Indubitably 
earlier  fabrics  stand  out:  the  soft  reddish  fabric  of  No.  15,  which  is  dose  to  Ibat 
last  noted  in  the  later  3rd  century.'  Probably  8l^[fatly  later  is  the  hard  fabric  of 
No.  22  that  ranges  from  light  red  to  buff  in  color  in  a  mottled  cITk  t.'  The  butT-tan 
fabric  that  characterizes  the  Kybele  figure,  which  gives  the  deposit  its  name,  as  well 
as  a  few  other  similar  scraps  seems  like  tiiat  of  the  2nd  century."  Finally,  the  majority 
of  the  fragments  was  made  in  some  form  of  blond  clay,  occasionally  fired  pinki^» 
but  oftener  either  yellowish  or  smoked  gray.  Since  we  have  established  that  this  gray- 
blond  clay  was  a  fabric  most  prevalent  in  the  period  just  before  Sulla,  we  may  assume 
that  the  other  rarer  fabrics  are  earlier.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  no  speci- 
mens made  in  plaster  moulds. 

The  bases  are  discussed  below,  pp.  15-16. 

The  backs,  where  preserved,  are  all  mouldmade,  w'ith  oval  vents.  The  herm 
(No.  18)  has  merely  a  small  slit  for  a  vent,  the  usual  form  for  a  shaft. 

White  slip  is  wdl  jHtserved  on  only  a  few  pieces.  Mackler  pink  is  by  f ar  tiie 
most  brilliant  surviving  color  ( Nos.  11, 20).  With  the  exception  of  the  host  (No.  20) 
the  figurines  from  this  cistern  deposit  are  all  in  poor  state.  They  are  scraps  from 
many  different  types,  gathered  evidently  not  from  a  single  source,  but  from  destrac- 
tion  everywhere.  The  bast  wears  a  crown  of  plastic  flowers  that  relate  it  to  the  pieces 
from  deposits  of  the  late  second  century."  But  the  fact  that  the  wreath  is  cast  with 

♦  R.  H.  Howland,  The  AthenioH  Agora,  IV,  Princeton,  1958,  p.  176,  no,  686. 

'  Virginia  Grace^  in  1964,  considered  tht  amphoia  hsndlfis  as  a  consistent  lot  of  the  period 
just  before  SuUa. 

*TIie  pottery  win  be  paMished  in  fiit!  by  G.  R.  Edwards.  The  varioos  groups  were  ie*c1i0dced 

for  mc  in  1964  by  Jolin  Hayes,  who  is  making  a  study  of  the  late.st  Hellenistic  wares.  For  tlie 
probable  date  of  the  appearance  of  "  Pergamene"  (East  Sigillata  A)  after  ca.  75  b.c.  in  Palestine, 
see  Paul  W.  lapp,  PdeOhrieH  Cerame  ChremOogy  200  kc-aa.  70,  New  Unm,  I961»  pp.  8041, 
214. 

»  Hesperia,  XXXIV.  196S,  pp.  53-63,  eWl. 

•  Ibid..  XXXII,  1963,  pp.  288^  nos.  %  6^  12, 23. 
•Ctibid.,p.  289.  no.  15. 

p.  315.  no.  14. 
»Ibid^  XXXIV,  1965,  pL  15,  no.  16^  pi.  20,  no.  11. 
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the  head  instead  of  added  makes  it  probaUy  later;  nothing  requires  that  it  be  brous^t 
down  after  the  period  of  Suiia. 

The  technique  of  the  large  group  of  Kybele  on  the  lion  (No.  1)  will  be  discussed 
individually  (bdow). 

Types  and  Subjects 

In  general  these  figurines  are  too  fragmentary  to  reveal  niucli  about  their  subjects. 
The  herm  is  novd  in  our  repertory.  Of  the  draped  figures  only  No.  1  is  of  real 
significance. 

Draped  Figures  :  Nos.  1-9 

The  group  of  Kybele  riding  a  lion  is  a  most  unusual  piece  among  Athenian 
terracottas,  ^ich  figure,  goddess  and  beast,  was  made  separately  and  united  while 

the  clay  was  damp,  leaving  a  large  rectangular  C^iening  in  each  back.  The  bottom  of 
the  figure  of  the  lion  was  left  op<?n  and  set  on  a  large  plaque  base.  The  figure  of  the 
goddess  was  mouldmade,  but  many  pieces  of  drapery  were  added  by  hand.  The  lion 
was  also  mouldmade,  apparently  in  such  a  dull  mould  that  additloinal  day  had  to  be 
added  to  the  top  of  its  head  and  mane  and  freshly  retouched. 

The  group  was  brilliantly  painted,  but  only  flecks  remain  to  suggest  the  scheme 
of  coloring.  The  inept  niodcning  of  the  lion  wa-^  compensated  for  by  a  tawny  yellow 
all  over  the  body,  a  gilded  nianc,  a  mouth  Imed  with  bright  pink  and  a  flashing  row  of 
white  teeth.  The  goddess  wore  a  white  chiton  with  a  red  stripe  (  ?)  and  a  white  mantle 
with  a  pink  border. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  two  battered  fragments  found  with  this  group 
and  made  of  the  same  fabric.  One  is  an  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  and  wearing  a  long 
sleeve.  It  may  wdl  be  the  left  arm  of  the  goddess  herself.  The  otiier  is  a  fragment 
of  leg  as  large  as  those  of  tiie  lum  with  traces  of  drapery  hanging  against  it,  but  it 
finds  no  place  on  our  group  unless,  conceivably,  it  bt-longed  to  a  large  figure  standing 
beside  the  right  flank  of  the  lion  where  certain  breaks  indicate  that  something  was 
originally  attached.  An  attendant  or  even  Attis  might  have  accompanied  the  goddess. 

Kybele  sits  sideways  on  the  lion's  bare  back,  facing  outward  on  his  proper  right 
side.  Her  left  font  i'^  rmsscd  over  her  right  at  the  ankle.  She  wears  a  thin  full 
chiton  and  a  hea\  y  mantle  which  covers  her  knees.  It  probably  was  held  up  in  a  wide 
sweep  behind  her  by  her  missing  right  arm  as  on  tlie  Kybele  of  the  Pergamene  Altar." 
The  left  arm  may  have  rested  on  a  tympanon  Uuit  m^t  have  fitted  into  a  groove 
that  survives  on  die  liott's  neck.  Marls  of  attachment  along  his  neck  and  on  the  arms 
below  the  elbow  suggest  this  restoration.  The  upper  tor.so  would  then  have  been 
somewhat  turned  toward  the  left  as  on  a  similar  figure  from  Delos  that  very  possibly 

**  AUertumer  von  Pergamon,  111,  2,  pi.  II,  pp.  17-18^  no.  3 ;  £.  M.  Schmidt,  Dtr  gnsi$  AStat 
M  Pergomm,  Leiprag,  1961,  pi.  25. 
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also  sat  upon  a  lion."  Fragments  of  a  large  lion  were  also  found  at  Delos  of  which 
more  of  the  body  is  preserved  than  is  suitsMe  merely  for  the  adjunct  of  a  throne  to 
which  it  has  been  assigned."  Another  figure  from  Delos,  somewhat  smaller  in  scale 
than  ours  but  comparable  in  character,  also  presumably  rode  upon  her  lion,  resting 

her  tympanon  upon  its  head." 

Although  the  type  of  these  Delian  lions  is  like  ours,  the  style  of  its  moddling  is  so 

dif!'erent  as  tO  require  comment.  Our  lion  was  obviously  modelled  by  a  craftsman 
who  had  never  seen  the  powerfn!,  thick  necked  beast.  It  lonk'<  like  a  mastiflF  giving  its 
paw.  The  stance  is  too  rigid,  the  body  too  slight,  the  legs  too  tail  and  thin,  the  neck  too 
long,  the  mane  too  skimpy.  The  head  is  many  times  removed  from  that  not  only  of 
a  living  lion  but  even  from  those  of  the  somewhat  dog-like  lions  that  filled  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  4th  centur>'  on  guard  over  their  masters/"  Ours  is  far  more  canine  than 
leonine.  The  forehead  is  low;  the  eyes,  usually  rendered  as  round  and  deep-set,  are 
long  and  narrow  and  positively  human.  The  nose  is  not  properly  wrinkled ;  the  jaw 
is  imperfectly  constructed,  carryii^  a  large,  tolling  tongue.  Lions  pant  on  the  Delian 
representations,  as  well  as  earlier,"  but  with  decent  feline  restraint.  In  short,  this 
creature  is  absurd.  Tt  is  made  even  more  ridiculous  by  the  contrast  with  its  rider,  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  same  hand  could  have  niudelled  the  absurd  £east  and 
the  charming  Beauty.  It  would  also  be  surprising  for  a  careful  shop  to  permit  the 
collaboration  of  two  such  ill-mated  craftsmen.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this  anomaly. 

Kybcle  hcr>;e!f  is  modelled  by  an  artist  who  was  obviously  well  versed  in  the 
idiom  of  the  Perganiene  Altar.  The  heroic  proportions  of  the  body  with  its  strong 
thighs  clearly  defined  beneath  the  himation  and  the  powerful  torso  rising  out  of  the 
mass  of  foikls  are  reminiscent  of  many  figures  from  the  Altar  frieze  itself.  Innumer- 
able mannerisms  of  the  Per|:;;-amene  style  are  recoprMzaMe.  The  roll  of  drapery  around 
the  hips  turns  over  on  it.self  much  as  that  of  the  Zeus  on  the  Altar."  Long  drawn- 
out  spherical  triangles  sweep  down  from  the  girdle  as  on  the  Doris  of  the  Altar  and 
also  on  the  Nike  of  Samothrace.**  On  the  Nike  and  to  a  stronger  &egrtt  on  the  Ftr- 
gamon  Altar,  the  edges  of  the  chiton  fly  out  in  major  and  minor  trumpet  folds  that 
seem  to  have  been  caught  in  an  instant  of  motion.  Particularly  characteristic  is  the 
way  in  which  they  tip  their  trumpet  mouths  upward.  All  this  excitement  must  be 
caused  by  a  strong  breeze,  native  to  the  windy  city  of  Pei^^amoa,  certainly  not  to  the 

"  Delos.  X.XIII,  pi.  68.  no.  679,  pp.  193-194;  cf.  pi.  39,  no.  362. 
'*  Ibid.,  pi.  39,  no.  361  has  a  hole  for  attadimcnt  to  its  bade 

"  Ibid.,  pi.  39.  no.  362. 

"  G.  M.  A.  Richter.  Animals  in  Greek  Sculpture,  New  York,  1930.  pi.  VIII,  pp.  8-9. 

"Ibid.,  figs.  23-26;  cf.  Dt-los.  X.XIII,  pi.  39,  nos.  .%I-363;  P.  Penlrizet.  Les  terres  cuites 
grecques  d'BgyfU  de  la  collection  Fouquet,  Nancy- Paris-Strasbourg,  1921,  pi.  CX;  C.  Sittl,  Die 
CtbSrdtn  dtr  Grkekm  und  Rimtr,  Leipzig,  1890.  p.  90  interprets  the  protnuling  to^giM  as 

indicative  of  blood-thirst,  but  the  apotropaic  intention  seems  more  likely. 

»•  M.  Bieber,  The  Sculpture  oj  the  Hellenistic  Age,  New  Haven,  1960,  fig.  459. 
**/»iUL.  lies.  493-496. 
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motkm  of  the  steed.  He  stands  rooted  to  the  ground  wUk  the  divine  afflatus  pbys 
over  the  group.  This  is  a  strangdy  non-Attic  creatictt;  it  seems  essentially  Aslanie» 
like  contemporary  oratory. 

These  drapery  detdls  are  also  found  on  certain  fragments  from  Ddos,**  but  in  no 
case  is  the  movement  so  lively  or  the  style  so  dose  t  >  the  genuine  Pcrgamcne.  If  we 
were  to  make  so  hold  as  to  compare  our  figurine  w  ith  thr  Kyhele  on  the  Great  Altar 
itself,"  the  similarity  would  surprise  us.  Though  on  the  frieze  the  goddess  rides  a 
galloping  lion  into  battle,  drawing  an  arrow  from  her  quiver,  the  general  composition 
is  not  far  from  that  of  our  group.  Particularly  the  rendering  of  the  drapery  of  the 
lower  part,  of  which  the  restless  folds  flare  out  and  swing  back,  .ilnn  st  I  n  ks  like  the 
model  for  those  on  our  terracotta.  The  small  relief  from  Perganion  "  m  the  same 
nKumer  indicates  that  the  type  vas  established  in  Petgamon  and  nmst  imply  that  ours 
is  somehow  a  copy.  Even  the  Pergamene  lioos,  thot^h  better  modelled,  have  rather 
canine  faces  and  benevolent  expressions. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  this  type  reached  Athens.  It  certainly  has  not  sur- 
vived in  an  Attic  original  of  the  period.**  On  the  other  hand^  certain  other  figurines 
show  Pergamene  connections."  The  peculiar  anomaly  between  the  goddess  and  the 
lion  suggests  that  the  mould  for  the  Kybele  might  have  been  imported  or  copied 
from  an  imported  piece.  It  seems  reastmable  to  associate  these  connections  with 
Pergamon  with  the  presence  in  Athens  of  Pergamenes  during  the  building  of  the  Stoa 
by  Attalos  II  (159-138  b.c).  That  large,  ambitious  pieces  were  popular  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  dating,  on  other 
evidence,  of  the  brge  statttette  of  Fapposlloios  '*  at  that  time.  The  Ddian  parallels 
would  also  seem  to  fit  into  this  general  period. 

Since  we  must  probably  regard  this  group  as  foreign  in  character,  we  cannot 
take  it  strictly  as  indicative  of  the  cult  interests  of  Athens  at  this  date.  Figures  of 
Kyb^  are  rarer  here  than  in  most  Gredc  sites  of  the  2nd  century.  Few  of  the  en- 
dironed  Qrpes  that  were  frequent  in  Asia  Minor  or  Ddos  **  have  been  found  in  the 

«•  Ddos.  XXIII,  pi.  67.  no,  663. 

"  A.  von  Sain,  Dtr  Aliar  vom  Pergamon,  Berlin^  191%  pii.  60^SS  aulyws  die  origin  sod  style 

of  this  piece. 

« Ibid.,  p.  64,  Sg.  7, 

**DionirBOS  od  «  pwther,  «  more  papnkr  Hdleniatic  type,  oocnri  aa  Agon  T  2369,  ffom 
DcpoaH  C  19:5,  wift  nixed  Henenistk  interbl. 

•*Hesftria.  XXXII,  1963,  pi.  83.  no.  21,  p.  313. 

-Ibid.,  XXXIV,  1965,  pp.  38,  47,  no,  5.  pi.  14. 

E.g.  D.  B.  Thompson,  Troy,  Suf- pifr.cntary  Monograph  3,  The  Terracotta  Figurines  of  thf 
Hellenistic  Period,  Princeton,  1963  (hciMiter.  Thompson,  Troy),  pis.  VIII-XV,  nos.  16-50;  Ditos, 
XXin,  pL  39,  bat  MiriiriliqCly  few  at  Mynna;  S,  Mullard,  Catalogue  raisonne  des  figurines  et  reliefs 
tH  Urrt^ie,  grecs  et  romaitu,  II,  Myrma,  Paiia,  1963  (hereafter.  MoUard,  Myriita),  pL  177. 
This  ^screpancy  is  probably  due  to  fhs  bet  Hmt  dhs  Guik  was  largely  domtitfe  sna  tmM  not  te 
r^raenled  in  the  giamt  of  Myrins. 
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Agora."  Kybele  in  Athens  remained  the  dignified  Mother  of  the  Gods,  who  appears 
for  centuries  virtually  unchanged  as  the  sober  enthroned  goddess  of  the  Metroon." 

We  must  turn  to  other  sources  for  the  type  of  the  riding  Kybcle.  Although  it 
does  not  appear  in  sculpture  until  the  Perganiene  creations  of  the  early  2nd  century," 
the  conception  must  somdiow  spring  from  the  representations  of  the  Htttite  lion- 
goddess  who  stands  authoritatively  upon  her  beast."  The  astronomical  and  astr<^ 
logical  symbolism  of  such  (igures  has  Ix'cn  fully  studitd."  None  of  this  occult  lore 
is  visible  in  our  piece,  which  seems  in  type  to  go  back  to  terracottas  of  the  4th  century 
from  Greece  and  Asia  Mhtor."  It  is  possible  that  they  embody  an  old  tradition,  made 
famous  by  Nikias,  who  painted  Nemea  on  a  lion.  His  work  perhaps  echoed  one  by 
Nikomachos  of  Isthmia,  who  in  the  mid  4th  century  portrayed  "  deum  matrem  in 
leone  sedentem  "  (Pliny,  N.H.,  XXXV,  109)."  Fundamentally,  the  goddess  is  con- 
ceived as  being  the  Mother  of  Gods  and  Beasts,  who  subdues  their  ferocity  fay  riding 
upon  the  King  of  animals.  This  theme  appealed  to  late  Hellenistic  and  Roman  taste 
and  spread  over  the  world,  even  as  far  east  as  Gandbara.** 

Although  numerous  bits  of  drapery  survive  in  this  deposit,  their  poor  condition 
conceals  the  character  of  the  figures  from  wh&h  th^  come.  Thqr  can  be  discussed 
only  with  regard  to  style. 

The  best  preserved  example  is  the  lower  part  of  a  figure  (No.  2),  wearing  a 
chiton  that  hangs  down  in  straight  limp  folds  which  are  rendered  as  ridges.  The 
only  variation  in  their  cour.se  is  created  hy  their  wavering  edges  which  widen  slightly 
at  the  bottom.  The  weak  monotony  of  these  folds  is  the  last  stage  in  the  old  tradition. 
On  other  scraps  (Nos.  3,  4)  we  see  an  effort  to  stiffen  this  aging  process  by  hardening 
the  edges  of  the  tubular  folds  into  metallic  r^fidity.**  Nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Kybele.  Not  a  waver  of  line,  not  a  subdivision  or 
a  bifurcation  tempers  the  movement.  The  orange-blond  clay  of  these  specimens  finds 
parallels  in  other  pieces  of  this  group  (No.  26).  It  may  well  belong  to  the  early  1st 

"  T  1488^  174  ( ?) ;  Hesperia,  XXIII,  19S4,  pi.  23.  T  217S. 

**The  Dutch  schohr,  M.  Vemnsereo,  is  oollecttng^  all  representations  of  KyMe;  see  Us 

article,  Rmte  archeolngiqur  dr  l'F':f.  V.  10?4.  pp.  105-132,  esp.  llfi.  130,  fip.  55,  on  the  Roman 
versions.  The  .\gora  storn;  figures  will  appear  in  the  volume  on  5th  and  4th  century  Agoia 
Kulpture  by  E.  B.  Harrison. 

"  von  Sails,  o/».  ft/.,  pp.  60-65. 
Paulv-Wissowa.  R.E.,  s.v.  Kybele  (Schwenn),  cols.  2258-2259. 

*'  H.  Mobius,  Arch.  Aits..  LVI,  1941,  cols.  1-15 ;  F.  Chapouthicr,  L«s  Diotemnt  tm  strvkt 
^une  dttsse,  Paris.  1935,  pp.  218-219. 

"  TK  II,  p.  175  5  '  . ;  K  P.  Biardot,  Les  ierres-cuiles  grecques  funbbres,  Paris,  187?,  pp.  317- 
318,  pi.  XVI ;  A.  Ippcl,  Dcr  Bronsefund  von  Galjub,  pp.  23-25,  pi.  I,  nos.  1-2. 

»'  Cf.  also  Pliny,  N.H..  XXXV,  27. 

"  A.  Furtwingler,  Antike  Gtmmtn,  II,  pL  27,  18;  III.  p.  281 ;  H.  Ingholt,  Gandharan  Art  m 
Pakisbm,  New  Yorfc.  1957,  p.  151,  no.  363  (4di  ceotiuy  OuiBt). 

"Cf.  CoHnth.  XII.  pi.  36,  no.  395  (Ist  centniy  after  Christ};  MoUazd,  ihfjiriiM,  pL  141, 
a<,  etc.  (late  Ist  century  b.c.). 
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century.  The  style  itself  also  continues  well  into  that  century."  With  these  fragments 
were  found  others  of  a  somewhat  more  sensitive  style.  No.  5,  of  gray-blond  clay, 
represents  drapery  as  wrai^ted  over  a  shoulder  in  a  series  of  cmoentric  loops  varied  a 
little  \jy  a  slight  blurring  of  the  tubular  ridges.  It  recalls  the  style  of  an  early  1st 
century  piece  previously  stndiVd  "  and  is  similar  to  No.  6.  No.  6  repeats  precisely  a 
patterned  fold  that  also  occurs  on  No.  7.  This  pattern  is  a  zigzag  that  falls  into 
symmetrical  steps  twisting  into  minror  images  on  either  ade  of  a  central  axis.  Both 
pieces  presumably  come  from  tiie  same  mould  for  a  sizable  figure.  A  parallel  occurs 
at  Delos." 

Another  draped  fragment  (No.  8)  is  related  in  style.  The  fold  drooping  back 
from  the  knee  is  emphatic,  as  on  many  3rd  century  prototypes,  but  the  surface  is 
utterly  dull.  Hie  other  draped  fragments  beloiig  to  the  same  category  of  mechanical, 
pompous  fi^ires  like  many  at  Delos."  The  folds  are  treated  like  cords,  bunched  in 
repetitive  masses,  echoing  more  subtle  Pergamene  originals.  The  head,  No.  16,  in 
both  scale  and  technique,  belongs  to  the  same  world.  Small  and  trifling,  but  also 
characteristic,  is  a  scrap  from  a  Nike  or  possibly  a  dancing  figure  (No.  9),  which  is 
remmiscent  of  others  published  earlier.**  With  it  nught  bdoog  the  litde  head  wearing 
a  stephane,  No.  17." 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  style  of  these  pieces  as  a  whole,  except  that  the  vital 
force  which  had  invigorated  drapery  through  many  long  centuries  ts  finally  spent. 
The  monotonous  and  stiff  folds,  often  cut  out  by  shadows  rather  than  modelled  as  an 
organic  whole,  are  like  those  on  contemporary  marbles.  They  are  found  particularly 
on  the  Lakrateides  relief  from  Eleusis  (ca.  100-90  B.C.),  on  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
in  Athens  and  on  the  Euripides  relief  in  IstanbuL*"  These  all  show  the  same  weary 
traditions  not  yet  revived  by  the  fresh,  if  fidgety  breeze  that  turned  Neo-Attic  dn^ery 
into  patterns. 

Fragmbntary  Limbs:  Nos.  10-14 

The  evidence  for  the  poses  and  types  of  this  group  of  figurines  is  not  mudi 
increased  by  the  contemplation  of  the  numerous  broken  pieces  that  were  gathered  up 
after  the  people  and  the  figurines  alike  had  been  subjected  to  the  ferocity  of  the 

»•  Cf.  ibid.,  pi.  116,  c,  pi.  118.  <•,  pi,  14!,  f  (dated  late  latcentuty  bx.). 
"Hesperia.  XXI,  1952.  pi.  35.  T  1626. 
-DHos,  XXIII,  pL  74,  no.  731. 

"D^/oj,  pi.  71,  nos.  715-716.  pi.  64.  no.  644;  cf.  Mollard,  Myrina,  pi.  140.  a,  c,  f. 

'"Hesperia,  XXXII.  1%3,  pi.  74.  no.  IS,  pi.  82.  no.  10;  cf.  the  somewhat  later  versions  frem 
Myrina,  Mollard.  Myrina,  pi.  89  and,  closer,  pi.  90,  f,  pL  91,  b.  Cf.  W.  Fucfas,  Dtr  SM^tfmii 
von  Mahdia,  Tubingen,  196i3,  pi.  64,  no.  53. 

*^  Note  this  type  of  bead  on  eailier  Nikai,  Moflard,  Myn$ia,  pi.  86,  a-c. 

"A.  W.  Lawrence,  Later  Grrrk  Sculpture,  London,  1927,  p!s.  79 f.,  p.  46.  For  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  dating  presumably  late  in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  H.  S.  Robinson,  A.J.A.,  XLVII, 
1943,  p.  298,  p.       fig.  3. 
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Roman  soldiers.  We  select  a  few  specimens  among  some  twelve  fragments  of  various 
sizes.  Two  are  legs  of  which  one  (No.  10)  is  male  of  the  type  that  probably  belonged 
to  a  flying  figure,  such  as  a  Dionysiac  Eros.  A  vting  (Na  14)  also  attests  tlie  ecm- 
tinuing  popularity  of  flying  figures.  This  wing  was  made  in  two  motilds  with  the 
markedly  convex  back  that  is  characteristic  of  the  late  2nrl  century  and  probably 
continued  into  the  1st  century  b.c.  The  clumsy  detail  of  the  feathering  shows  the 
general  decadence  of  this  period,  as  on  sinular  wings  from  Myrina." 

The  arms  vary.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  assign  a  pair  to  one  figure,  except  for 
two  pairs  (Nos.  11,  13)  that  certainly  hclnnp;^  tofrether.  One  pair  of  arms  (No.  11) 
is  clearly  male;  the  other  (No.  13)  presumably  female.  Four  arms  wear  long  white 
sleeves  with  pink  bands  (e.  g.  No.  12) ;  others,  uncatalogued,  are  also  sleeved.  These 
must  bdong  to  the  Oriental  dress  that  the  Greeks  usually  called  "  Phryi^ they 
are  commonly  worn  by  the  dancers  that  are  found  at  Myrina  and  Delos."  This  Asiatic 
figure,  which  appears  frequently  in  the  repertory  of  the  4th  century  b.c.  in  mainland 
Greece,  is  rare  thereafter  until  this  period  m  .(\thcns,  where  it  suddenly  reappears, 
like  so  many  other  4th  century  types.*" 

Female  Heads:  Nos.  15-17 

The  surviving  heads  in  this  cistern  are  female.  No.  15  appears,  as  we  have 
noted  from  the  clay,  to  be  a  survivor  from  earlier  days.  Its  Fraxitelean  face  with 
small  squinting  eyes,  marked  nedc-rings,  and  decided  indinaticin  of  the  head  on  the 

neck  also  suits  the  fashions  of  the  late  3rd  century.*'  The  fine  tresses  of  the  hair  as 
they  came  from  the  mould  were  carelessly  retouched.  No  16,  however,  belongs  to 
the  period  of  our  deposit.  It  is  a  shade  smaller ;  its  blond  fabric  is  typical  of  the  late 
2nd  century.  The  hair  is  worn  in  a  bow;  the  ^es  squint;  tiie  face  is  fleshy;  the  mouth 
pursed.  This  facial  type  was  probably  created  in  the  early  2nd  century,  but  it  has  been 
modernized  by  the  addition  of  lar^e  earrings  and  a  thick  ring  fillet  applied  to  the  t'lp 
of  the  head,  like  many  Delian  heads  of  the  Mithradatic  period."  This  head  is  only 
slightly  inclined.  The  absence  of  any  parallel  from  Corinth  and  the  number  from 

"Hesperia.  XXXIV,  1965,  pp.  61-62,  71,  no.  15,  pi.  21.  Mollard.  Afyrina.  pi.  77.  g  and 
pi.  79.  c,  e  belonf  to  the  same  sUige  as  no.  14. 

**  D.  Burr,  Tcrra-cottas  from  Myrina  in  the  Museum  oj  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Vienna,  1934 
(hereafter.  Burr,  Mvrinas),  pi.  XXV,  63;  cf.  D.  I.  Lazaridis,  Hif^iu  Ei&uXia  'A/3Si}pMr,  Athens,  1960 
(hereafter,  Lazaridis,  Abdera),  pL  22,  B89;  Mollard.  Myrina^  pL  103^  b,  f ;  DOot,  XXIII,  pL  40^ 
no.  364,  pi.  75,  nos.  771  i 

^'TK,  II.  p.  158, 6,  7,  p.  159;  R.  A.  Higgbs,  Caielogue  of  the  TwraeoHas . . .  Im  llw  Br&iA 
Museum,  London,  1959  (hereafter,  HicKiiis,  Cataloyiw),  II,  pi.  39,  DO.  1705,  p.  61.  See  abo 
Hespcria,  XXXIV.  1965,  pp.  68-fi9. 

*•  Cf.  Hesperia,  XXXIII,  1963,  pl.  72,  no.  7a;  cf.  Cerhith,  XII,  pL  22;  no.  266^  abo  found  m 
a  much  later  context. 

^fDHot,  XXIII,  pL  77,  nos.  88S-890;  for  the  bee,  c£.  Mdlaiid.  Myrma,  pit.  199,  i;  200,  i 
cf.  pi.  207,  b.  The  type  was  revived  fagr  DipMlos,  pt.  206,  h;  c£.  Laaiii^  Abdmt,  pL  <S^  B5. 
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Delos  indicate       this  head  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  Certain 

fragments  (Nos.  5-7)  sugg^  the  original  setting  on  a  well  draped  figure. 

No.  17  probably  bring^s  us  nearer  to  the  peri(x!  of  the  SuUan  destruction.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding  heads,  but  clearly  modelled.  The  fabric  is  blond  and 
wdl  fired.  The  hair  is  vs^ely  rendered  under  a  low  stephane  with  a  ring  base.  Pro- 
totypes at  Myrina  and  Corinth  "  and  later  pieces  at  Mahdia  and  Delos  "  imply  that 
this  head  was  made  before  the  Sullan  attack.  The  face  is  plump  and  alert,  with  round 
cheeks  and  clearly  defined  eyes  open  at  the  corners  near  the  nose.  The  lips  and  chin 
are  strong.  In  contrast  with  the  manner  of  the  preceding  period,  the  features  are 
more  emphasized  dian  the  hair.  This  head  may  have  bdonged  to  a  N3ce  (No.  9  ?). 
In  style  it  is  a  smalt  edition  of  the  more  ambitious  early  2nd  century  heads. 

Hbrm:  Na  18 

A  fragment  from  a  sizable  herm  adds  another  topic  to  the  late  Hellenistic 
repertory.  The  bearded  archaic  herm  was  a  common  adjunct  to  leaning  figures  **  and 

even  sometimes  a  separate  oflferinR:  durinp;^  the  4th  century."  It  then  became  super- 
seded by  more  elaborate  types  of  herm  and  by  archaizing  "  idols  "  on  posts."  This 
appears  to  be  a  new  fashion:  a  tall  shaft,  tapering  upward.  A  counterpart,  found 
tn  a  post-Sullan  deposit  (T  2338,  H.  4)**  gives  more  details.  BoUk  herms  are  large, 
made  in  two  moulds,  the  sections  joined  by  glaze.  The  arms  were  sizable  and  aqttare  in 
section,  set  a  little  forward  of  the  back.  One  long  plaited  tress  survives  on  one 
shoulder  of  our  piece.  It  is  so  stylized  as  to  imply  that  the  head  was  archaistic, 
probably  liln  one  from  Friene.**  A  number  of  similar  herms  are  shown  in  tiie 
studies  by  Winter  and  LuUies,"  but  without  much  indication  of  their  dates. 

The  history  of  the  terracotta  votive  herm  will  be  traced  through  a  number  of 
examples  from  the  Agora  in  the  final  publication  of  the  figurines."  Its  relation  to  the 
example  from  tiie  Kybde  Cistern  can  be  briefly  shown  here.  In  our  Hdlenistic  series 
the  little  pieces  from  the  Cbroplast's  Dump  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  4di  century  " 
are  simple  renderings  of  tiie  tradittonai  herms  that  stood  outside  houses  and  sanctu- 

**  Mollard.  Myrina,  pi.  86,  a-c,  later  rendered  as  pt.  201.  f.    CsrMb,  XII,  pi.  34,  ack  288. 

"  W.  Fuchs.  Der  Schiffsfuf.d  von  Mahdia,  Ttihinpen,  1963,  pL  14,  HO.  5;  D^,  XXIII,  pi.  SO, 
nos.  48M83,  pi.  80,  no.  970;  cf.  Uizaridis.  Abdcra.  pi.  6,  A16. 

R.  Lullics,  Die  T\pc)t  dcr  gricclii.u  hcn  Hcnnc.  Kdnigsbng,  1931,  ppw  64-65. 
*'Htsperia,  XXI,  1952,  pi.  39.  nos.  48,  49,  a,  b. 
«/*«.,  XXVIII.  19S9,  pp.  133-135,  naP. 

"  Area  C  20,  bottom  of  post-Sullan  drain.  P.  H.  21.1  cm.;  Top  W.  4  cm.;  bottom  W.  AA  cm. 

Yellow-blond  clay.  Slit  vent ;  open  below. 

"T.  Wiegand,  H.  Schrader.  Priene,  p.  344,  fig.  401. 

"  TK.  I,  p.  232, 2-6;  LuUies,  op.  «/.,  pp.  16-19,  nos.  12-65. 

*■  In  preparation.  Tlie  most  up-to-date  aocount  of  tfw  devdopmcnt  of  Ae  berm  type  is  E.  B. 

Harrison.  The  Athenian  Agora,  XI,  lf¥5,  pp  lO.'^-Ml. 
"Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  K>.  145-146,  nos.  49  a,  b.  c 
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aries  to  protect  their  owners  and  to  receive  defilement  before  the  sailing  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition.  They  are  essentially  conservative  and  carry  on  the  old  classical 
form.  The  Agora  produced  few  examples  from  the  3rd  century,  but  in  the  more 
creative  2nd  century  herms  became  varied  and  took  on  new  shapes.  A  fine  example 
comes  from  a  cistern  filled,  like  the  Kybele  Cistern,  just  after  the  time  of  Sulla." 
Technically,  however,  it  is  decidedly  different.  Unlike  ov.r  stiff  herm,  this  piece 
(T  1006,  PI.  4)  is  well  fired  of  heavier  clay,  tan  in  color  and  covered  with  a  thin 
wbite  slip  and  considerable  resistant  color.  It  was  made  in  one  frontal  mould  with  a 
rounded  bade,  in  contrast  to  our  piece  tint  is  made  of  thin  fabric  in  two  moulds.  The 
arms  of  the  parallel  are  small  and  set  well  forward.  It  does  not  taper  at  all.  The  head 
is  modelled  in  a  rather  baroque  style;  the  locks  of  the  beard  flow  freely.  On  the  ring 
circlet  rests  a  wreath  of  plastic  flowers  not  unlike  that  of  our  No.  20.  The  face  is 
formal,  kwldi^  like  a  sculptural  head  and  reminds  us  of  the  mask  of  Zeus  from  the 
Herakles  Deposit."  In  style,  this  herm  is  later  than  those  from  the  mid  2nd  century 
in  Priene  and  more  like  those  from  the  prelVIithradatic  period  at  Delos/"  It  surely 
dates  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  probably  before  its  end. 

Not  unlike  our  No.  18  is  a  smaller  herm,  T  916  (PI.  4).**  Both  are  similar  in 
essential  details,  but  the  smaller  piece  is  solid  and  made  of  gray-blond  clay.  Both  these 
piece>^  exhibit  an  academic  sort  of  archaism,  which  is  often  visible  at  this  period. 
The  shaft  on  both  pieces  tapers  slightly  downward,  a  mannerism  that  comes  in  also 
on  marbles  of  the  later  Hellenistic  age.** 

The  final  stage  is  presented  by  two  large  fragments  of  yellow-blond  day,  both 
thrown  out  after  the  Sullan  siege  (T  and  T  1566,  PI.  4).**  Both  are  coarsely 
made  in  two  moulds;  loose  locks  hang  on  the  shoulders  (T  2338).  The  shafts  taper 
downward.  The  fruits  deposited  on  the  arms  are  just  like  those  on  contemporary 
herms  from  Ddos.**  Both  these  Agora  herms  are  otherwise  dosdy  rdated  to  the 
Dionysiac  examples  from  Delos  and  Tlion."  The  head  wears  triple  rows  of  archaistic 
curls  and  a  thick  bound  wreath  attached  by  jabs  treated  with  rows  of  vertical  strokes 
characteristic  of  the  1st  century  B.C."  It  seems  probable  that  these  two  large  fiam- 
bc^ant  examples  date  after  the  Sullan  sack.  Then*  fabric  is  deddedly  softer  than  that 
of  the  2nd  century  specimens  and  the  work  is  much  coarser. 

These  late  herms  with  their  ornate  wreaths  and  offerings  of  fruit  piled  h^h  on 

"T  1006  frnm  Depo!;it  D  12:2.  a  Sullan  fillin|T.  P.  H.  I2.6an.  Tan  day,  hard  flbri&  Ked 

on  liair,  beard,  black  on  phallos.  decorated  with  pink  ribbons.  Oval  vent. 
"  Ilesperia,  XXXIV,  1%5.  pi.  22,  no.  6. 

"  PrUng,  p.  344,  figs.  402-403 ;  Delos,  XXIU.  pL  35.  nos.  323, 325. 
From  Area  E  IS,  mixed  to  early  Roman.  P.H.  112aD.;TopW.2.4cn!i.;B(lHioaiW.22GB. 

Gr^  blond  clay.  Red  on  shaft.  Slit  vent 
"  Cf.  Lullies.  Typen,  p.  82. 

"  See  above  note  53  (T  2338).  T  1566  comes  from  Deposit  D  12:2.  a)  P.  H.  3.5  cm.,  W. 
5.9cm.:  b)  P.  H.  4.5  cm.,  P.  W.  4  cm. 
••  DUOS.  XXni.  pt  3$,  noa.  335^ 

"  Thompson.  Troy,  pL  LVIII,  IIO.  299. 
-Ibid.,  p.  47,  note  90. 
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arms  and  base  certainly  have  a  Diooysiac  flavor.  Lawnoaier,  foDowing  the  interpre- 

tation  given  by  many  scholars,  particularly  Picard  and  Macard^,"  calls  the  Delian 
herms  definitely  Dionysiac.  Lullies,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  fully  studied  the 
long  development  of  the  herm  type,  insists  that  fundamentally  the  henn  itself  always 
represented  Hermes  and  diat  it  took  on  only  superficially  the  attributes  of  Dionysos.** 
In  the  late  2nd  and  early  1st  centuries,  the  minrls  nf  worshippers  seem  con?islcnt!y  to 
have  broken  down  dear-cut  barriers  o£  definition  and  callously  to  have  confused  the 
gods  and  their  attributes,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  vague  pantheism.  Witiitn  this 
dtmate  of  thought  the  Athenian  herms  need  not  be  regarded  as  disturhtiig  documents. 

FkOTOKS:  No.  19 

One  fragment  may  come  from  a  large  herm  or  from  a  Dionysiac  protoiiie.**  Its 
pinkish  fabric  and  careful  modelling  place  it  back  in  the  2nd  ccntur>',  earlier  probably 
than  the  Zeus  protome  of  the  previous  group."  The  leafy  crown  and  naturalistic  hair 
resemble  those  of  protomai  from  Ddos.**  As  on  the  Zeus  protome,  a  stephane  seems 
to  have  risen  behind  the  wreath,  thus  indicating  that  the  piece  is  probably  not  a  herm. 

Buar:  No.  20 

Also  Dionysiac  in  flavor  is  a  bust  cut  off  below  the  shoulders."  It  is  one  of  few 
nearly  complete  specimens  from  the  Agora  later  than  the  much  larger  example  from 
the  Coroplast's  Dump.  '  In  previous  articles  "  we  have  noted  two  fragments  and  one 
virtually  complete  spectmen.  The  type  is  in  general  rare  in  mainhnd  Greece.**  It 
seems  to  have  originated  as  a  variant  form  of  protome  in  the  honn-  of  Dcmeter  and 
Kore,  Western  Greece."  Life-size  busts,  draped  in  real  garments,  -ecni  to  have  been 
carried  in  processions  to  be  placed  on  couches  in  the  leclistemia,  '  a  custom  that  sur- 
vived into  mediaeval  Italy.  Votive  busts  of  the  same  types  and  of  varying  sizes  were 
also  made  for  dedication.  Since  these  bust?  tisually  wear  poloi  and  are  decorated  with 
flowers,  we  may  perhaps  regard  them  as  originally  representing  Kore  at  her  rising 
from  the  earth  or  Anodos."  Later  the  form  was  adopted  by  related  deitfes. 

Dtlos,  XXIII,  p.  125,  with  references. 

Lullits,  Typen,  pp.  52-54. 
*•  This  term  is  used  for  a  piece  open  at  the  back  and  intended  to  be  hung. 
^Hesperia,  XXXIV.  1965.  pp.  67-68.  71.  no.  6.  pi.  22. 
»»Cf.  DHos.  XXIII,  pi.  34,  nos.  311-.-?14. 

**This  term  is  used  for  a  piece  vvitli  closed  back,  cut  oft  below  the  shoulders  and  made  to  Stand. 
Hfsperia,  XXI,  1952,  pi.  39,  no.  51. 

Htsperia,  XXVIII,  1959,  pi.  26,  no.  3,  pL  29,  no.  29;  XVU,  1948,  pi.  LXl,  fig,  1 ;  XXXIV, 
196S,    61,  na  14,  pl«  20. 

"  TK,  I,  pp.  252-254  shows  HelleniatK  enmpltt  only  frani  western  ud  astern  QaA.  lands; 

those  from  mainland  Greece  are  all  late. 

"  R.  A.  Higgins,  Catalogue  of  Terracottas  in  the  British  Mv.'irii}>;.  Lnnilm  195  ),  I,  p.  297. 

"  F.  De  Vis-scher,  "  Herakles  Epitrapezios,"  Ant.  dajsique,  XXX.  1961,  p.  104;  P.  W.,  R£., 
S.V.  lectisternium,  coh.  1113f.  (Wissowa). 

'*  M.  W.  Stoops  Fionl  Fignrints  from  South  Italy,  Aaaea,  1960,  pp.  45^  dlKuiees  the  kcge 
Itnltan  due  bE  AiMar  dnncler. 
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It  is  not  certain  what  deity  is  represented  by  our  bust.  No  breasts  are  shown, 
but  this  is  common  even  on  obvUiasly  female  divinities.  The  absence  of  the  character- 
istic mitra  across  the  forehead  that  dcnir';  nn  similar  heads  at  Delos  '*  ]irfihalily 
excludes  the  identification  as  Dionysos  himself.  The  head  is  elaborately  crowned  with 
three  different  kinds  of  wreaths.  Pointed  leaves  rest  on  the  hair  that  is  brushed  back 
in  thick  strands  from  which  a  long  tress  falls  down  on  the  shoulder.  Above  the 
wreath  of  leaves  rests  a  thick  circlet  bound  by  a  broad  fillet  of  which  the  end  also 
hangs  down  on  the  shoulder.  All  this  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  large 
qiiatrefoi]  flowers  of  the  type  that  we  found  decorating  plastic  scenes  associated  with 
Aphrodite.*"  This  rich  floral  headdress,  typical  of  the  period,  overwhelms  the  head; 
it  certainly  refers  to  a  deity  of  growth  and  fertility.  Perhaps  she  is  Kore  or 
Aphrodite  herself,  perhaps  the  Great  I^lother.  The  presence  in  our  deposit  of  a  figure 
of  tiiat  ddty  and  of  several  arms  wearing  "  Phrygian  "  dress  (Nos.  11,  12  and 
uncatalo^ed  specimens )  may  indicate  the  pnudmiQr  of  a  shrine  to  the  popular  divinity 
of  late  Hellenistic  times,  Demeter-Kybele. 

The  face  of  our  bust  belongs  to  the  stodgy  form  of  classicistic  visage  often  used 
in  the  later  Hellenistic  period,  as  for  instance  on  a  marble  head  from  the  Mahdia 
wreck."  A  close  terracotta  parnllcl  comes  from  a  shop  in  Dclos  that  was  destroyed 
during  the  Mithradatic  Wars."  These  two  might  go  back  to  the  same  model,  though 
the  bust  is  smaller.  It  has  a  round  face  with  heavy-lidded  eyes  open  at  the  inner 
comers,  a  thick-bridged  stumpy  nose  and  a  thidc-Jipped  mouth.  This  face  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  earlier  herm  ( T  lOOi.  PI.  4).  The  same  glum,  classic  effect  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  Zeus  protome  from  Deposit  N  19:1."  The  present  head  is  clumsier 
and  shaUower.  The  fact  that  the  wreath  was  cast  in  the  mould  and  the  abundant 
plastic  omanwnt  inqdy  that  diis  piece  was  made  not  long  before  the  Sullan  sack.  Its 
good  preservation  supports  this  assumption.  A  head  from  II ion  "  shows  the  later, 
perhaps  post-Siillan  style,  when  the  flamboyant  manner  becomes  grandiose. 

Cornucopia:  No.  21 

We  have  previously  traced  the  development  of  the  sinirlc  f<!rm  of  this  popular 
emblem  of  prosperity."  Two  fragments  in  tliis  deposit  make  up  to  an  example  of 
the  double  form  of  cornucopia.  Though  the  double  horn  or  dikenu  was  created  as  an 
attribute  for  Arstnoe  II  eariy  in  the  3rd  century  **  and  was  retained  as  her  peculiar 

"  Dilos.  XXIII,  pi.  34,  nos.  310-314. 

•*  See  above  p.  2,  note  11 ;  d.  Lanridts,  Abdtra,  pt.  7.  B9,  pL  8.  B15. 
Fuchs.  Sekiffsfimd  von  Mahdia,  pis.  10  f.,  pi.  54.  na  44. 

**Dflos,  XXIII.  pi.  36,  no.  336. 

•"Hesperia,  XXXIV,  1%5,  pp.  67-68,  71,  no.  6,  pi.  22. 

•'Thompson,  Troy,  pi.  i  1\  .  no.  272. 

•»  Hesperia,  XX.XI  V,  1965,  pp.  40-44.  nos.  8-14,  pi.  15. 

••On  coins  other  than  those  of  Arsinoe  II,  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Grttk  Cobttt  Tht 
PuOtmUs,  pi.  XVIII.  S<8  (Ptdeiuy  VI) ;  pL  XXX,  6S  (CUopitrs  VU);  It.  Thompmi,  Tht 
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symUA  long  after  her  death,  it  did  not  become  generaUy  fashionable  on  coins  or 

figurines  until  well  into  the  2nd  century. 

In  mechanical  competence  of  modelling  as  well  as  in  fabric,  this  piece  belongs 
in  the  late  2nd  century.  The  upper  part  is  double,  containing  two  grape  dusters,  a 
pomegranate  and  two  spiky  cakes.  Bdiind  the  fruit  rises  a  shidd,  probably  represent- 
ing the  nimbus  of  rays  that  appears  first  on  the  cornucopiae  on  the  coins  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  (205-180  B.C.)."  For  the  coroplast  this  disk  forms  a  good  background 
against  which  to  show  the  fruit  with  which  the  horn  overflows.  Another  scrap 
(No.  21  b)  comes  from  the  fi.uted  stem  of  a  cornucopia,  which  in  scale  and  fabric 
accords  with  those  of  the  upper  fragment,  though  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  two 
pieces  belong  together.  A  restoration  is  suggost«  f!  on  Plate  5." 

Similar  fragments  from  Delos indicate  the  ijeriod  and  nature  of  our  piece.  It 
presumably  was  held  by  a  figure ;  marks  of  attachment  imply  that  it  was  carried  against 
the  left  arm.**  It  was  probably  a  figure  of  Tyche,  of  which  many  pompous  spectmens 
from  the  late  Hellenistic  period  fill  the  museums.** 

Animals:  Nos.  22.  28 

The  tiny  ram's  head  is  a  peculiar  piece.  As  a  rule  figures  of  sheep  are  sizable 
and  made  in  an  ordinary  style  as  though  for  votives  or  toys.  I?ut  this  little  creature 
is  sensitively  rendered  and  his  liorns  were  gilded.  The  wool  between  the  horns  and 
around  tiie  neck  is  delicately  modelled ;  the  eyes  and  muzzle  are  likewise  treated  with 
feeling.  In  fact  the  piece  is  virtually  handmade.  It  is  to  be  seen  only  from  one  side 
and  is  just  roughed  out  behind.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  head  was  intended  tn 
hang  on  a  necklace  or  to  end  a  bracelet  of  the  type  in  gilded  clay  that  imitated  gold 
jeweby  for  those  who  could  not  afford  the  original."  Rams'  heads  from  Ddos  of 
other  t3npes  are  also  sensitively  moddled." 

The  goose  head  (No.  23)  is  a  typical  piece,  simply  modelled  in  blond  clay.  Its 
fabric  j^lacc^  it  at  about  the  time  of  Sulla.  It  may  have  been  a  toy  or  it  may  have  been 
the  playmaie  or  the  mount  of  Eros,  as  the  break  along  its  back  suggests,  though  the 
scale  is  small.** 

New  5^  SUver  Coinage  of  Aihtns,  New  York.  1961.  ppi  205-209,  pb.  55-56,  pp.  605-606  (issue 
of  I52/I  B.C.  referring  to  the  celebration  of  the  PtolcmaiaV 

"Brit.  Mtis.  Cat.:  Ptolemies,  pi.  XVII,  1,2  (Ptolemy  V). 
The  drawing  was  kindly  made  by  Jean  Porter  Naucrt. 

**  Delos,  XXIII.  pi.  96,  no.  1270,  d.  no.  1274. 

••Cf.  Burr,  MyHms,  pi.  IV,  no.  11;  MdUrd,  Myritta,  pi.  49,  f.  ThU  figure  of  Harpokrates 
underscores  the  Egyptian  aaaodatxnis  of  the  dikeroi.  He  carries  a  more  dagMciate  q>eci.:t2n  of  the 
1st  century  b.c. 

E.  g.  Gerhani  Kleiner,  Tasugrafigurtn,  Berlin.  1942.  pi.  51,  b;  TK,  II,  pp.  171-172;  DUos, 

XXIII.  pi.  106,  9. 

"See  R.  A.  Higgins,  Greek  and  Roman  Jewellery,  London,  1961,  p.  127;  rams'  heads  on 
bracelets,  p.  172,  pi.  30  A. 

-  Dilos,  XXIII,  pi.  97,  no.  1304,  pi.  98,  no.  1331. 

pp.  314  ff. ;  ef.  TlMxnpBOtt,  IVipy,  pi.  LV^  no.  290. 
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Plaques:  Xos.  24-26 

In  earlier  deposits  we  have  noted  a  few  fragments  from  plaques,"  which  become 
moire  prevalent  toward  the  end  of  our  period.  This  deposit  contains  fr^^ments  of 
three  such  relief  plaques.  No.  24  is  broken  fmm  the  left  side  (spectator's)  of  a  scene 
of  sacrihce  over  a  flaming  cylindrical  altar.  It  stands  before  a  tall  stele  that  probably 
carried  a  statue.**  A  luuid  extends  a  phiale  over  die  ahar.  The  plaque  is  bordered  1>y 
a  frame.*'  The  fabric  of  soft  yellow  blond  day  is  like  that  of  the  post-SuUan  herm 
(T  2338,  PI.  4).  The  scene  sup^gests  the  sacrifices  on  Campana  reliefs,  but  it  finds 
no  close  parallel  among  thegi.  They  are  much  more  mannered  in  the  Augustan  style. 
The  architectural  setting  and  the  flanitng  altar  are  also  reminiscent  of  marble  plaques  of 
the  Roman  period,"  developments  of  the  scenes  prevalent  at  Delos  and  in  Asia  ISisnor 
at  the  time  of  the  Milhradatic  Wars."  The  clumsy  arm  and  careless  detail  are  in 
the  late  Hellenistic  manner  rather  than  in  the  classicizing  Roman  spirit.  These  clay 
plaqnea  are  evidently  cheap  copks  of  the  more  expensive  rdief  s  that  were  popular  in 
the  late  2nd  century. 

Another  fragment  (No.  2,5)  may  well  come  from  the  same  type,  but  it  is  of 
slightly  different  fabric  and  better  modelled.  The  nude  legs  of  a  sturdy  male  figure 
face  outward,  resting*  the  weight  on  the  left  leg  in  a  slightly  swaying  posture.  The 
stance  and  the  general  aspect  suggest  Herakles  and  the  hanging  mass  at  his  left  looks 
like  an  animal  skin  with  a  paw.'**  The  hero  may  be  resting  after  a  labor  or  he 
may  be  pouring  a  libation  over  an  altar  as  on  the  other  f  r^menL  The  gray-tan  fabric 
and  the  sunburned  orange  flesh  are  those  of  the  late  2nd  century. 

Tn  connection  with  this  plaque,  we  should  mention  a  better  preser\ed  Herakles 
plaque  of  gray-blond  clay  that  bears  an  unique  Hellenistic  representation  of  Herakles 
onhiswaytoOlympos  (T  2466^  PI.  6)."*  It  is  a  careful  bit  of  pictorial  moddiing  m 
low  rdief,  against  a  red  grotmd,  with  a  brownish  frame.  The  scene  is  set  oo  an 
exergue  that  leaves  a  narrow  space  beneath  it  and  sug^gests  that  the  composition  was 
not  designed  for  this  slu^  but  copied  from  elsewhere.  Herakles,  wearing  a  chiton 
exomis,  sits  on  his  own  Itonskin  as  a  saddlecloth  and  beats  his  mule***  with  his  dub. 

-Htsperia,  XXI,  1952,  pp.  163-161,  nos.  74-78;  XXXII,  1963,  pu  291.  no.  34. 
■*  As  on  the  "  Icuius  rdief,"  Biefaer,  Sculptitn,  6g.  656. 

"The  "frame "  be  a  fibster  such  as  enclose  the  Horseman  plaques  of  the  2iid  century 
faom  Ilion,  Thompson,  Troy,  p!,  XX\'III,  nos.  127-128. 

E.  g.  T.  Schreiber.  Die  helkntsiischen  Relief bilder,  Leipzig,  1894,  pi.  CHI ;  Richter,  Se9Sp*mrt, 
fig.  510;  Arch.  AiOU,  1941.  p.  6Q2,  figs.  116-117. 

••  Cf.  U.  Hamm.  GritMtdt*  WmkrHkfs,  Berlin.  1960,  pi>.  83^. 

— G.  Mcndd.  Cat.  dn  Sen^Htnt,  III,  GoMtantinoiilci,  1914,  pp.  40.  nos.  836-838. 

»>  Richter,  Sculpture,  fig.  39;  Ht^uio,  XVII,  1948,  pL  94;  Mendd.  Cat.  SedpHm,  111, 
pp.  72-74,  nos.  859-860. 

•"T  24^..f)  Area  B  17,  late  Hellenistic  confrxt.  P  H  16  5  cm.;  W.  14.2  cm.  Gray  blond  clay. 
Brown  on  frame.  Irregular  back.  Suspension  hole  in  upper  right  comer.  Hesferia,  XVII,  1948, 
pu  180,  pi.  60,  2. 

The  size  ol  the  aaiml  and  die  analogy  iritfa  ttie  moant  of  Hcphaislot  make  it  probable 
that  this  is  a  mule  ladwr  iIhb  «  doohqr.  as  fint  soBcsled. 
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The  mule  responds  with  comic  alacrity,  prancing  upon  one  foot,  ithyphallic,  raiding 

eag^cr  cars  and  muzzle  to  Olympos,  his  goal  as  much  as  his  master's.  Humorous 
details,  like  the  pomposity  of  Heraklcs  despite  his  lazy  adoption  of  the  steed  of 
Hephaistos  and  the  niulc  parodying  a  stallion,  suggest  that  the  scene  is  drawn  from 
burlesque.  Heraldes,  the  comic  duiracter  of  the  stage,  hitdung  a  ride  to  Olympos  is  a 
conception  still  worthy  of  Attic  wit  These  plaques  give  a  glimpse  of  the  taste  in 
house  decoration  in  the  Athens  which  the  Romans  looted. 

Our  last  scrap  of  relief  (No.  26)  is  of  orange  blond  clay  and  too  small  to  tell  us 
mudi.  It  shows  a  leg  ,  pi  obahly  of  a  dancing  figure  of  the  fluttering  type  shown  later 
on  Campana  reliefs.'*"  The  fahric  and  stjde  divide  ^is  piece  from  the  others  and 
indicate  that  it  is  post-Sullan. 

Altar:  Na  27 

Fragments  of  a  small  altar  or  arula  of  the  same  fabric  as  No.  26  represent  the 
late  Hellenistic  descendants  of  the  well  known  "  'I'arcntine  "  altars,  now  shown  to  be 
Athenian.'"*  This  altar  had  Ionic  columns  at  the  corners  on  which  rested  the  dentil 
frieze,  which  is  partially  preserved  in  fragment  a.  Such  Ionic  altars  are  not  uncommon 
in  Hellenistic  times.***  The  firebox  which  rises  above  the  cornice  is  decorated  with 
an  akroterion  (a  sphinx?)  and  a  running  pattern  of  palmette  scrolls  exactly  Hke  those 
common  on  Megarian  bowls.'"'  Only  a  ptirtion  of  one  side  of  the  altar  survives.  It 
shows  two  Erotes  facing  each  other,  perhaps  over  an  altar.  One  raises  his  hand ;  the 
Other  lifts  something,  perhaps  a  wreath.***  The  modelling  is  shallow,  tiie  impression 
is  dull,  like  that  of  the  plaques.  This  seems  to  be  a  late  specimen  of  a  type  that  must 
have  been  created  in  the  late  3rd  or  early  2nd  century,  like  other  altars  that  we  have 
discussed."* 

Bases:  Nos.  28,  29 

Of  the  numerous  fragments  of  bases  from  this  deposit  we  shall  select  two  to 
represent  the  characteristic  types.  None  survives  together  with  its  figure,  except  the 
broken  plaque  base  of  tiie  Kybde  group.  It  was  presumably  dictated  by  tiie  size  of  the 
group.  The  moulded  base  was  preferred  during  the  2nd  century. 

No.  28  is  moulded  only  at  the  bottom;  No.  29  is  a  rounded  example  with  clumsy 
niouUings  at  both  top  and  bottom.  No.  28  shows  a  marked  batter,  flaring  outward 
toward  the  bottom  even  more  than  tSw  closely  sinnlar  example  from  the  Heraldes 

g.  Dilos,  XXIII,  pi.  101,  no.  1364,  a  prototype  of  the  Roman  versions. 
Thompson,  Troy,  p.  142,  pi.  LVII,  HOB.  293^295.  A  fine  ctfly  example  ef  ffab  typt  has 
recently  been  found  in  Athens. 

»«»Cf.  Lazaridis,  Abdera,  pi.  17.  B60. 

»"E.g.  W.  Schwabacher,  A  J. A..  XLV,  1941,  pi.  V,  Al  and  passim, 
>**Cf.  Thompson,  Troy,  pi.  LXIII,  d.  from  the  Troad. 
Huptria,  XXXI.  1962.  pp.  25MffK  oos.  19, 20. 
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Deposit.'"  This  flare  is  also  visible  on  bases  o£  the  late  Uelletustic  period  from  other 

sites.'"  Tt  is  an  earmark  of  sloppy  work. 

Conclusions 

This  group  contains  a  curious  mixture  of  types.  The  Kybele  is  an  unusual  piece 
on  several  cotmts.  It  Is  a  large  ambitiotis  work»  like  the  PaHMsilenos  of  dw  mid  2nd 
centur>'; '"  it  shows  close  affiliations  with  the  style  of  Pergamon.  The  arms  wearing 
"  Phrygian  "  costume  also  point  in  that  direction,  The  complex  repertory  of  late 
Hellenistic  times  also  adds  new  tyi>es,  such  as  the  votive  herm,  the  cornucopia,  the 
rdkf  altar,  the  plaques  and  tiw  bust  Interest  in  dr^ed  figures  contiimes,  but  without 
vigor.  A  tendency  to  revive  subjects  popular  in  Ae  4tfa  century  appears  here  also  as 
in  the  preceding  deposits 

The  artistic  quality  oi  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  that  unusual  piece,  the 
Kybde,  Is  as  dull  as  in  our  late  2nd  century  groups.  Most  of  the  modelling  is  com- 
petent, but  mechanicnl  It  is  snmetimes  enlivened,  .is  on  the  bust,  by  plastic  additions 
that  look  crisp,  but  cannot  redeem  the  vapid  construction.  In  general,  the  material 
belongs  to  the  pre-Sullan  period*  but  a  few  pieces  have  been  ar^ined  to  the  decade 
after  Sulla  (Nos.  18, 2«,  28, 29). 


CONCORDANCE 


T  number 


at.  Xo. 


T  number 


Cat.  \'o. 


915 
2616 
2617 
2618 
2619 
2620 


849 
850 
853 
908 
909 
910 
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913 
914  a 


b 
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28 
NO 
NC 
NC 
NC 


11 
18 
17 
23 
20 

16 
21 
14 
24 

25 
26 


2628 
2629 
2630 
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2632 
2863 
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3676 
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2621 
2622 
2623 
2624 

2625 

2626 
2627  a 
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Ibid.,  XXXIV,  1965.  pi.  21,  no.  19. 
Burr,  Myrmas,  pi.  U.  na  4,  pL  XIII,  oo.  33. 
*»Hespem,  XXXIV.  196S,  VP-  38^  ^>  no.  5.  pL  14. 
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CATALOGUE 


DuAno  FtcuKBS 

1  (T915)Kybde«iaLioa  F1.1. 

P.H.  32.5 cm.;  P.  L.  29.5  cm.;  T.  17cm. 
Baff-tan  clay.  Red  on  chiton ;  cream  with  pink 
border  on  huratioti.  Solid  bottoin  to  skirt  with 

two  holes  for  pins  tn  srcn'-c  m-l-siriL;  'eft  foot. 
Yellow  on  lion;  gilt  on  mane;  pink  on  mouth; 
Mack  on  eye.  Large  rectangular  openings  m 
back  of  both  fig^in  .\rra  between  lion's  legs 
filled  in.  Back  unworked.  Many  fragments 
missing,  indading  upper  part  of  Kybele.  Scrap* 
of  plaque  base,  non-joining,  preserved.  Lkn's 
bind  leg  burned.  Surface  much  worn. 

Kybcie  sits  rideways  on  Kan's  iMck,  fadng 
outward.  Lion  stands  with  uplifted  right  paw; 
his  head  turned  outward,  tongue  extended. 

2  (T  2625)  Draped  Fragment  Tl.  2. 
P.  H.  7.9  cm.  Yellow-blond  day ;  soft  fabric ; 

red  on  dr^teiy.  Traces  of  hue  moulded  wifli 

figure. 

Lower  part  of  standing  draped  female,  wear- 
ing bigh-iDled  san^  on  preserved  left  foot. 

S  (T  2627  c,  d,  f)  Draped  Fragments     PI.  2. 

P.  H.  a)  2.5  cm. ;  b)  3.0  cm. ;  c)  4  cm.  Blond 
day;  pink  on  drapeiy.  All  pieces  broken  all 
annoid. 

FnpMOts  of  identical  style  and  fabric  finrni 
one  or  more  small  draped  figures. 

4  (T  2627  a)  Draped  Fragni!  r.t  PL  2, 
P.  H.  7.5  on.  Blond  clay ;  red  glaze  adhesive. 

Pink  on  drapery.  Broken  all  round. 
Pnbably  from  standing  draped  femak. 

5  (T  2630)  Draped  Fr^ment  PL  2. 
P.  H.  5.6  cm.  Gray-blond  clay.  Back  missang. 
Probably  from  left  shouMer  of  6gure. 

6  (T  2628)  Draped  Fragments  PI.  2. 
P.  H.  a)  13.5  cm.;  b)  5.5cm.  Gray-blood 

clay.  Proper  left  edges  finished (?). 


Possibly  from  protome. 

Hesperia,  XXI,  1952,  pi.  .35.  p.  135. 

7  (T  2629)  Draped  Fragment  PI.  2. 
P.  H.  8.6  an.  Gray-blond  clay;  cream  on 

drapery.  Broken  all  round. 

From  figure  similar  to  precedxi^;  pro* 
tome(?). 

8  (T  2IS26)  Draped  Fragment  PL  2. 
P.  H.  7€in.  Yellow-bbnd  day.  Brolttn  ex« 

CCpt  on  proper  left  sidf. 

From  large  scale  li^^uic  likt;  preteding. 

9  (T  3678)  Draped  Fragment  PL  3. 
P.H.  3.7  cm.  Blond  day.  Broken  all  round. 

From  the  thigh  of  a  female  figure  wearing  an 

ovcrfold  and  advandog  left  leg. 

Limbs 

10  (T  2632)  Male  Leg  PI.  3. 
P.  H.  62  cm.  Blond'tei  day.  Broken  top 

and  bottom. 

Nude  male  right  leg ;  traces  of  attachment  at 
side. 

11  (TS49)  Draped  Anns  PL  3. 

P.  L.  a  )  5  cii. ;  b)  6  cm.  Blond-tan  chy;  pink 
on  sleeves.  Broken  top  and  bottom. 

TWo  arms  wearily  long  deeves.  a)  is  a 
arm.  l><  rt  at  dbow;  b)  a  right  arm,  bent  and 

extended. 

12  (T  3677)  Draped  Arm  PI.  3. 
P.  L.  6.S  cm.  Gray-blond  day;  white  on 

sleeves.  Broken  top  and  bottuni. 

Left  sleeved  arm  and  part  of  band,  bent  at 
dbow. 

IS  (T  3676)  Nude  Arms  Ft.  3. 

P.  L.  a)  5cm.;  b)  8  cm.  Btond-4an  day. 

Broken  top  and  bottom. 

Nude  arms,  probably  from  same  figure,  a)  is 
a  left  arm,  bent  forward  from  the  elbow ;  b)  a 
right  arm  extended.  Both  retain  parts  of  hands. 

Probably  female. 
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14  (T  913)  Wing  H.  3. 
H.  32  oil;  P.  L.  4  cm.  Blond  daj.  Bhie 

OD  feitlieri.  Blade  in  tnro  motdda.  Broken  at 

inner  end. 

Feathers  clumsily  indicated. 

I'KMALE  Heads 

15  (T  910)  Female  Head  PI.  3. 
P.  H.  5.4  cm.;  li.  face  3.3  cm.  Light  red 

day.  Traces  of  wreath  or  diadem  atladied  hy 

gla/c.  ^!^ch  wnni. 

Head  inclined  to  left.  Small  thick-lidded 
eyei;  earrings.  Fillet  bUs  at  left  side  of  neck. 
Hair  parted  to  knot  at  nape.  Marked  neck 
grooves.  Bottom  of  neck  flat. 

16  (T  91 1 )  Female  Head  PI.  3. 
P.  H.  5.6  on. :  H.  tuK  3  cm.  Bkmd'tan  day. 

Glaze  adhesive.  Back  missing. 

Mead  inclined  to  left.  Hair  in  strands  tied  in 
Iwwatcrown.  Wears  ring  fillet;  targe  earrings. 
Squinting  eyes  and  bow  mouth. 

17  (T  S53)  Fetnale  Head  PI.  3. 
P.  H.  3  cm. ;  H.  face  1.9  cm.  Blond-tan  clay. 

Burned. 

Wears  rin^  fillet  and  low  atephane  ovcr  hair 
rolled  to  knot  at  nape. 

MUCBLLAMIBS 

18  (T  850)  Herm  PI.  4. 
P.  H.  14.4  cm.;  W.  of  side  at  top  4  cm. 

Blond  clay;  hard  fabric  Yellow  on  hair;  datle 

on  shaft ;  glue  adhesive  joining  front  and  back. 

Tall  shaft,  tapering  upvi-ard,  with  long  lock  on 
shoulder. 

1»  (T  2631)  Protome  Fragment  PL  S. 

P.  H.  3.7  cm.:  P.  W.  S.Scni.  BnflF  ctay. 

Broken  all  r -  Kr  ! 

A  little  hair,  wreath  of  leaves;  thick  wreath; 
above,  stq>haiie(  ?). 

20  (T  909)  Bust  PI.  5. 

P.  H.  11..1  cm.;  11.  face  3.6  cm.  Blond  clay. 
Pink  on  drapery.  Oval  vent,  Finislied  beneath. 
Left  side  mbsitig. 


Draped  bust  wearing  thick  wreath  above 
wreain  ot  leaves,  ueiuw  crown  oi  nowen.  wme 

illlct  and  lock  hang  on  shoulder. 
Hrsperia,  XXT.  1952.  pi.  35. 

21  (T  912)  Cornucopia  PI.  5. 

a)  P.  H.  7  cm.;  P.  W.  4.1  cm.;  b)  P.  H. 
3  cm.  Bhnd-tan  day.  a)  Hollow;  dvee  smill 

holes  pierced  in  back ;  left  side  broken.  Red  OA 
shaft  and  fruit,  b)  Broken  top  and  bottom. 

Double  cornucopia  with  two  clusters  of 
grapes,  pomegranates,  spikes  of  wheat  against 
shield.  Double  shaft  ^rings  from  cal>-x  of 
kavea  above  two  riqg  mouldings,  crowniqg  a 
fluted  stem. 

Animals 

22  (T  2863)  Rani's  Head  R  5. 
P.  H.  27  cm.  Btiff  !^|ht  red  day.  Hbnv 

gilded.  Back  rough. 
Right  aide  view.  Retouched. 

23  (  T  qopi  Hf>ad  of  I?!rd  PL  5. 
P.  11.  5.8  cm.  Blond  clay ;  pink  on  bill. 
ProbaUy  a  gpoae. 

Plaql'es 

24  (T  914  a)  Sacrificial  Scene  PI.  6. 

P.  H.  13  cm.;  P.  W.  5.8  cm.  Soft  blood 
day.  Irregular  behiiid. 

Side  preserved  showing  hand  holding  phiale 
over  flaming  cylindrical  altar  decorated  vkith 
rdief  garland.  It  stands  in  front  of  a  pier  or 
atde.  Frame  preserved  at  spectator's  left. 

25  (T  914  h)  Hefakles(?)  PL  & 

P.  H.  8.7  an.;  P.  W.  7,5  mv  Gray-Wond 
clay.  Orange-yellow  on  flesh  and  lion's  skin. 
Irregular  bdiind. 

Xude  legs  of  figure  Standing  frantally;  bit  of 

hanging  lion  skin. 

26  (T  914  d)  Dancer  (?)  PI.  5. 

P.  H.  4.1  cm.;  Orange-blond  day.  Irregttlar 
bade.  Finished  right  edge. 
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Part  of  bent  left  thigh  and  leg  preserved, 
apparently  dancing  ID  flowing  drapeiy.  Finished 
edge  at  right(?). 

27  (T  3675)  Ahar  Fngmentt  PI.  6. 

a)  P.  H.  37  an. ;  P.  W.  6.5  cm. ;  b)  P.  H.  5  f. 
on.;  P.  W.  4 J  cm.  YcUow-blond  day.  Broken 
bcHifwI. 

Fragments  from  small  Ionic  altar  \',)t!i  fire- 
box decorated  with  palmette  scrolls  and  rosettes ; 
sphinx(  ?)  akroterion.  Rdief  with  ooofrontilig 
cbiUfca  (Erotes?). 


PklHCETON 

Nbw  Jeisey 


28  (T  2616)  Base  PI.  5 
P.  H.  4.5  cm. ;  P.  W.  7.8  cm.  Blond  clay. 

Red  OD  upper  part ;  dark  on  lower.  Broken  at 
left  side  ud  bsudk. 

High  block  with  two  raonded  lower  maald- 

ings. 

29  (T  2622)  Base  PI.  5. 
P.  H.  3.9  cm.  Blond  clay.  White  on  top ;  red 

oo  wotii.  BiqImd  on  sides. 
Chimajr  tori  iqianted  ligp  soottt. 

TkMnuY  Bvn  Tsomfson 
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(Platbs  68-71) 

VII  THE  EARLY  FIRST  CENTURY  B.C.  B.  THE  MASK  CISTERN 


UR  next  group  of  Htllenistic  terracottas  was  found  in  a  cistern  (Deposit 


>^  N  20: 4)*  that  came  to  light  high  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  Areopagus  where  it 
had  sa'ved  an  Henenistic  house  that  was  damaged  during  the  sadc  cf  Athens  hy 
Sulla  in  86  b.c.  It  was  fillt  d  up  a  little  later  than  the  Kybde  Cistern  of  which  tiie 
contents  have  previously  been  described  *  as  characteristic  of  Sullan  debris. 

Chsoxouwy 

The  evidence  for  dating  the  contents  of  this  dstem  is  extensive.  A  slight 
supplementary  filling  was  thrown  in  on  top  of  the  original  packing  after  it  had 
settled,  but  it  is  of  no  sigiuiicancc  tor  us.  The  upper  filling  was  devoid  of  interesting 
material.  Most  of  the  material  in  the  lower  fillii^  can  be  dated  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  1st  century  B.r.  The  coins  are  still  being  studied  and  cannot  yet  be  used  as 
evidence  for  chronology.*  The  latest  stamped  amphora  handles  fall  very  slightly 
after  Sulla.*  The  pottery  also  apparently  contains  some  post-Sullan  material.'  Most 
of  the  lamps  belong  to  the  upper  filling,  but  fall  into  the  same  period.* 

Although  the  stratification  seems  to  have  no  significance  for  the  study  of  the 
figurines,  we  should  record  that  one  scrap  ( No.  9 )  was  also  found  in  the  upper  filling. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  original  filling,  whidi  was  ahnost  devoid  of  pottery,  two 
wdl  preserved  pieces  were  disc  >vc  rr  j :  a  draped  Egaxe  (No.  3)  and  the  mask  (No.  8) 
for  which  we  name  this  cistern.  These  appear  to  be  pieces  that  fell  in  after  the  cistern 
was  abandoned  but  before  it  was  finally  closed.  One  draped  fragment  comes  from 
the  period  of  original  use  (No.  2).  The  rest  were  found  in  the  mass  of  ddxris  that 
was  g:ithered  after  the  sadc  They  too,  however,  may  well  have  been  made  before 
the  disaster. 

'  DexMsU  X  20 : 4  was  excavated  in  1938  by  Msissret  CtoAj.  The  fbatagafHts  for  this  article 

are  by  Alison  Frantz  and  James  Heyle. 
'  Hesperia,  XXXV.  1966.  pp.  1-19. 

■  The  bronze  ooins  of  this  period  are  being  studied  by  Martin  Price. 

*  >nrginia  Grace  kindly  diedced  Hie  handles  from  tlik  deposit  in  1964. 

•  Several  "  Pergameiie  "  bosvl  and  plate  fragments  will  be  published  by  Roger  Edwards  in  his 
general  study  of  the  Hellenistic  pottery.  I  also  benefited  by  discussions  with  John  Hayes  on  the 
dating  of  the  latest  Mclleui^tic  ^va^cs.  Cf.  Paul  W.  Lapp,  Paiestimon  CtrmHk  CkftMetagf,  New 
Haven,  1961,  for  recent  dating  of  the  wares  of  the  Ut  century  B.C. 


•  R.  H.  Howtand,  JUhtrnm  Agon,  IV,  Gruk  Lamft,  Primaetoa,  19S8,  nos.  471,  495.  499, 
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Tbchniqub 

The  fabric  of  aU  these  pieces  (with  one  exception)  is  soft  and  varies  in  color 

from  gray  to  very  HjT^it  ycllcnv.  This  is  the  blond  clay  that  we  have  observt-tl  as 
characteristic  of  the  late  2nd  century  b.c.  Certain  pieces  (particularly  No.  7)  seem 
less  wen  fired  than  the  characteristically  late  2nd  century  examples.  This  fabric  is 
like  that  of  the  herms  previously  assigned  on  various  grounds  to  the  post-SuUan 
period.'  Most  fragjnents,  however,  are  very  much  liko  those  from  the  Ilcraklcs  Deposit 
and  the  Kybele  Cistern.'  On  the  best  (Nos.  3,  8)  the  slip  is  tenacious,  but  little  color 
survives;  on  the  softer  pieces  (except  No.  6),  the  slip  is  thin  and  poorly  preserved. 

&itirely  different  from  all  these  examples  is  the  fragment  of  a  shield  (No.  9). 
It  is  well  baked  of  buff  brownish  \  ery  tniraceous  clay.  Since  it  finds  no  parallels 
either  of  fabric  or  of  type  among  our  other  pieces  from  Athens,  we  may  have  to 
regard  it  as  an  import. 

The  bases  in  this  group  are  Ugh  and  moulded.  No.  10  seems  to  be  the  older.  It  is 
carefully  mc^lelled  with  a  rounded  upper  moulding  and  a  strongly  projectinc:  lower 
half  round  and  hllet.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  of  the  surviving  fragments  to  it, 
though  its  fabric  and  s^  would  suit  No.  5.  The  other  base  (No.  7)  is  large  and 
clumsy.  The  Upper  moaUBng  is  fairly  careful ;  the  lower  slips  forward  to  an  irreg^uiar 
edge.  The  contrast  between  these  two  bases  is  shocking.  The  first  retains  the  firm 
Greek  sense  of  transition;  the  curves  give  volume  to  the  block.  Beside  it,  the  other  is 
utterly  sloppy. 

The  only  existing  complete  vent,  on  No.  3,  is  an  irregular  oval.  Its  back  is  also 
irregular  and  handmade,  an  early  type.  Enoiii:fh  retrains  of  the  backs  of  other  pieces 
to  show  that  they  are  markedly  smooth  and  convex,  as  in  previous  examples  of  the 
late  2nd  century.* 

The  yeflow-bkmd  fabric  does  not  show  much  slip.  The  colors  best  preserved  are 
dark  red  (No.  7)  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  base;  yellowish  on  female  flesh  (No.  5), 
strong  orange  on  male  flesh  (Nos.  6,  7)  and  brownish  red  on  the  furry  legs  of  the 
satyr  (No.  7}  and  hair  of  the  boy  (No.  6).  The  latter  is  a  coarsely  colored  group 
with  a  garish  oolor  tone. 

Tyfbs  and  Subjects 

The  types  in  this  group  are  all  original  and  a  few  unique  in  our  series.  Un- 
fortunately, most  are  in  too  poor  a  condition  to  be  very  useful  for  a  reliable  study  of 
the  period. 

^Hesperia,  XXXV.  1966,  pp.  10-U.  Q.  ibid..  XXXII,  1963,  p.  309.  no.  13,  pi.  82. 
•Ibid.,  XXXIV.  1965,  pp.  53-54;  XXXV,  1961^  pp.  24, 
*Ibid^  XXXIV,  1965,  pp.  3&,  54. 
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IiIalb  Figukb:  No.  1 

A  comic  male  head  suggests  a  type  from  the  stage,  but  although  the  mouth  is 
pierced,  the  liead  is  not  masked.  The  pudgy  face  is  childish  with  squinting  eyes  and 
a  stubby  nose.  The  bound  wreath  is  stippled  only  lightly;  it  stops  at  the  level  of 
the  ears  and  is  attadied  by  jabs.  The  Utde  fellow  is  hunching  up  his  right  shoulder, 
perhaps  to  fondle  an  animal  or  to  snuggle  into  his  cloak  like  similar  boys  from 
Myrina.'°  Tlie  1i\c1y  style  and  the  form  of  the  wreath  suggest  that  the  piece  was 
made  not  long  before  the  Sullan  siege. 

Dhapbd  FkGUKES:  Nos.  2-6 

The  draped  pieces  form  a  peculiar  group.  No.  2  was  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Uie  cistern  and  therefore  presumably  dates  before  Sulla.  This  dating  is  consistent 
with  the  fabric  which  is  close  to  that  characteristic  of  the  Heraldes  Deposit."  It  is 
dtflkult  to  ass^  this  piece  to  a  definite  part  ol  a  draped  figure.  The  nuukedly  <fis- 
parate  sections  are  set  at  an  angle  that  makes  it  impossible  to  interpret  as  hanging 
on  a  huuiaii  figure.  Possibly  it  is  a  section  of  drapery  that  was  thrown  over  a  post 
(of  which  tiie  line  of  the  top  may  appear  at  the  central  break).  Independent  posts 
supporting  drapery  that  seem  never  to  have  been  used  in  conjunction  with  figures 
occur  in  other  late  Hellenistic  contexts."  They  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  drapery 
arrangements  introduced  by  Victorian  artists  and  photographers  to  dignify  their 
subjects. 

The  little  standing  girl  and  a  scrap  from  the  same  mould  (Nos.  3,  4)  are  in  a 
different  style.  This  type  has  been  discovered  in  the  Coroplast's  Dump  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  4th  century  and  on  the  Pnyx  in  a  context  of  less  certain  date."  The 
type  is  a  characteristic  creation  of  tiie  period  and  here  it  api  ars  in  the  early  1st 
century.  It  has  retained  its  original  size  and  its  patterns,  fold  for  fold,  although  the 
proportions  have  become  slimmer  and  the  large  awkward  feet  have  been  added.  We 
have  already  discussed  this  type  and  its  long  history.  These  two  fragments  are  not 
made  of  the  usual  pale  blond  day  of  this  period*  but,  like  tiie  mask  (No.  8),  of  redder 
day  like  that  of  a  good  parallel  from  the  Heraldes  Deposit.**  We  may  therefore 
consider  them  the  last  true  Athenians  in  our  group.  The  style  is  weak  and  reminds  ns 
of  No.  2  of  the  Kybele  Cistern    which  is  also  revivalistic.  We  ha .  i  yet  once  <igain 

"  S.  MoUard,  CatalogM  nisonui  dts  fypirmtt  tt  nUtit,  Mutie  du  Louvrt,  II,  Myriiia,  Puis. 
I963.p1.  ISS.e. 

Ilesft-rii.  XXXIV.  1965,  p.  5.1 
"  Cf.  Moliard,  M^,ritw,  ph.  18«,  a,  c,  187,  f.;  Agora  T  2362.  T  2801. 
^*Hespena,  XXI.  1Q.S2,  pi.  .^4,  no.  20.  pp.  132-136.  Add  sn  example  from  Eleusis»  AcXr., 
1960,  XpMwnS.  p.  44,  pi.  42,  B  4;  pp.  54 f. 
>«  Htspnia.  XXXIV,  1965,  p.  70,  no.  14. 
»/Mf.,  XXXV,  1966,  p.  6^  pi.  %  nck  2. 
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evkleiKe  of  the  revival  of  old  4tfa  century  types  in  the  last  days  of  Athenian 

independence. 

The  little  archaistic  figure  (No.  5)  has  also  already  been  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  series  of  '  idols.'  "  They  apparently  represent  small  votive  statues  of  votaries 
or  of  xoana  that  were  often  set  op  in  sanctuaries.  Like  herm  and  Friapus  figures, 
they  offered  convenient  support  for  relaxing  human  beings,  providing  rigidity  as  an 
attractive  contrast  tn  curves.  Ours  is  a  particularly  vigorous  ■^iicritnen,  with 

clear  marks  of  attachment  at  the  back  to  a  large  draped  figure.  The  drapery  of  the 
Statuette  is  emphasized  by  a  central  fold ;  the  girdle  is  clearly  rendered  as  is  the  tiny 
fawn  that  the  votary  liolds  to  her  breast.  It  is  possible  that  tte  base,  Na  10,  supported 
the  pier  on  whidi  this  figure  stood. 

Groups:  Nos.  6,  7 

In  this  deposit  appears  more  evidence  of  the  growing  taste  for  groups  and  little 
scenes  that  we  saw  beginning  in  the  late  2nd  century."  The  group  of  the  boy  and 
his  dog  has  antecedents  in  the  painted  stelai  of  the  3rd  century,"  Here  the  narrative 
mood  dominates.  Instead  of  sh'^wiiii:;  a  closcil  cnmi)Osition,  the  cornphist  represents 
the  boy  as  hurrying  away  a  big  basket  of  food  from  a  small  dog  which  eagerly  follows 
at  his  heels.  The  composition  is  "(me-sided"  and  based  on  the  movement  of  the 
diagonal.  This  frontal  aspect  was  very  popular  at  this  period.**  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  vnrin'ions  on  the  theme  that  occur  in  terracotta.  It  is  particularly  common 
at  Myrina.  Sometimes  the  dog  (or  goose)  jumps  vertically  toward  the  boy's  hanging 
right  hand.""  Again,  the  child  extends  the  food  sideways  to  the  dog  or  a  cock  stretches 
toward  a  bunch  of  grapes,*^  f  ormmg  the  same  attractive  oblique  movement  tiiat  occurs 
on  our  piece.  It  seems  more  likely  that  our  piece  copies  the  imaginative  creations 
of  Asia  Minor  than  that  the  idea  was  essentially  Athenian  at  this  period.  The  model- 
ling, moreover,  is  highly  inferior  to  the  eastern  examples;  the  face  is  featureless, 
though  a  bit  humanized  by  paint  The  fact  that  the  wreath  b  made  in  the  mould 
with  the  head  and  that  plasticity  is  entirely  forgotten  implies  that  this  grdup  is  post- 
.Sullan.  Only  one  such  scene  has  been  fnund  complete  at  Delos  those  from  Myrina, 
on  the  ground  of  the  signatures  of  coroplasts  and  of  their  style,  appear  all  to  be  as 

"••/^/rf.,  XXVIII.  1959.  pp.  133-135,  pi.  27. 
"  Ibid.,  XXXIV.  1%5.  pp.  60^1. 

'•E.  Bnccia.  La  NecropoH  di  ScuObi,  Cairo,  1912,  pis.  XX-XXI,  25  ff. 
D.  nurr.  Tora-cottas  fnnii  Myrina  in  the  Mustim  «f  PiH0  Arts,  Boglou,  Vienna,  1934, 
(hereafter,  Burr,  Myrinas),  p.  43,  nos.  24  ff. 

^  Mollard.  Myrkm,  pi.  163,  a-c.  Only  one  odier  fragment  of  this  ^rpe  aurvives  from  tbe 

Agora.  T  947,  from  Deposit  E  14 :  3,  Jatingr  in  the  late  3rd  to  early  2nd  ceutury. 
Ibid.,  pis.  162,  f.  164,  c,  f ;  Burr,  Myrinas,  pi.  XI,  no.  25. 
«Dilos,  XXin.  pi.  56,  Qo.  559. 
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late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  and  later.**  The  excdlent  preservatioii 
of  our  piece  suggests  also  that  it  is  post-SuIlan  and  therefore  masit  date  near  the  mid 
1st  century.  Perhaps  both  Athenian  and  Myrinan  creations  were  independently 
derived  from  the  painting  and  group  sculpture  of  the  day. 

The  other  group  (or  groups)  from  tiiis  deposit  gathered  together  as  No.  7  was 
evidently  coni])lex  and  the  surviving  fragments  only  hint  at  its  character.  A  large  oval 
base  supports  a  rocky  area  on  which  a  lion  skin  was  spread:  one  paw  remains.  It 
suggests  a  composition  like  that  of  a  complicated  late  Hellenistic  marble  relief  ni  the 
British  Museum  that  shows  satyrs  and  a  nymph  on  rocky  ground."  The  fragments 
of  a  g:oat-legg-ed  Pan  may  also  be  associated  with  our  f^roup,  as  the  scale  and  fabric 
are  suitable.  Pan  may  have  possibly  stood  alone,  as  on  marble  representations  of  the 
god  in  his  pastoral  setting.**  Or  possibly,  he  may  have  been  associated  with  a  youth, 
of  which  a  draped  and  a  naked  arm  survive,  as  on  similar  pastoral  compositions.** 
The  draped  arm  is  a  depfenerated  exami)!e  of  a  tv])*-  already  discussed."  A  fragment 
of  a  tree  stump,  very  like  one  from  Myrina  "  can  readily  be  fitted  into  the  setting. 
Such  trees  beg^n  to  appear  in  the  background  of  late  Hdlenistic  reliefs.**  On  Roman 
reliefs  they  ^cad  lush  shade  over  even  more  daborate  scenes. 

Mask:  Na8 

The  little  female  mask  with  flowing  lodes  and  creamy  skin  must  represent  the 
Maiden  in  Pollux'  series  (his  No.  33).**  She  has  a  nervous  expression  about  the 
brows,  produced  by  a  deep  cut  over  the  upjwr  eyelid,  as  in  certain  Roman  portraits." 
She  looks  as  though  she  were  involved  in  innocent  distress.  Her  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes  show  how  blondes  in  ancient  Greece,  as  to-day,  were  admired  for  their 
fresh  coloring. 

The  small  size  of  this  mask  and  the  unpierced  eyes  in  conjunction  with  the  open 
mouth  occur  on  other  late  Hellenistic  types  both  in  Athens  and  in  Delos."  In  j^eneral 

"Burr,  Myrinas,  pp.  43-47,  nos.  25-33,  dating  near  the  turn  of  tlie  Christian  era;  Mollard, 
Myrina,  pp.  133-135. 

A.  H.  Smith.  CoUdegtu  of  SctUftw*  im  tht  British  Mustmm,  Loodoa,  1904,  UI,  pL  XXV, 
no.  2195 ;  T.  Schreiber,  Die  MtmsHsdun  KeBefbOdtr,  pi.  LXIII.  2. 

"G.  Meodel,  C^ohgw  4es  Setiptms,  MuUes  vmperigu*  oMduhhw,  n,  pp.  a26ff.,  nm. 

593  f. 

E.g.  M.  Biefaer,  The  Sadphire  of  tht  HOgmtHc  Agt,  New  York.  1961,  fig.  628;  d.  figt. 
633-635. 

»  Hetperia.  XXXH.  1963.  jA.  82.  aos.  11-13,  ppu  308f. 

~Mn!1arrl,  Mvrina.jA.  188,  b. 
"SciirriiKT.  H.Ucfbilder,  pis.  XV,  XVII. 

r.  U.  L.  W  r:,.\vT,  Mc»tu»inits  Illustrating  New  Comedy.  Londnn.  1961,  p.  22;  p.  55,  AT  22. 
E.g.  F-  R.  H.irris'Mi,  Athenian  Agora,  I,  F'rinceton,  1953,  pp.  12  ff.,  no.  3,  pi.  3,  dated  mid  lit 
century  b.c.  (  f.  tht-  treattnent  of  the  eyes  on  the  larger  masks,  Mollard,  Myrina,  pi.  229. 

"DHos.  XXIII,  pi.  92,  no.  1217;  pi,  93,  no.  1231.  Cf.  T.  Wiegand,  H.  Schrader,  Fn#M. 
p.  361,  fig.  446,  larger,  with  pierced  eyes. 
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the  tyes  were  pierced  at  this  time  on  comparatde  larger  types,  hut  the  tedmique  prob- 
ably depended  also  on  the  scale."  The  fabric  is  close  to  that  of  a  late  2nA  century 
example  that  was  found  in  a  context  similar  in  nature  to  ours.*' 

Srirld:  No.  9 

A  small  oval  shield  bears  a  relief  blazon  of  a  wil^d  thunderbolt.  The  shield 
is  of  thf  type  known  as  0vpf6<;:  it  appears  in  Greece  in  the  3rd  century,  probably 
brought  into  the  Greek  repertory  by  the  Gauls."  Our  fragment  is  carefully  niudelleU, 
perhaps  as  a  votive,  but  also  possiUy  to  accompany  a  sddier.**  The  thunderbolt  is 
shown  as  crossed  by  the  twisted  stalks  of  the  narthcx  or  ^ant  fennel  m  which  Pro- 
metheus brought  down  the  fire  from  heaven.  The  pair  of  wings  is  represented  as 
single,  not  double  as  on  the  well  known  earlier  coins  of  Elis." 

This  "  fire-bearii^  weapon  of  Zeus  "  (Aristophanes,  Birds,  1714)  is  an  apt 
ornament  for  a  shield.  It  appears  on  a  roirid  example  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
Fropylon  of  Athena  Polias  at  Pergamon  in  the  early  2nd  century."  The  form  is  also 
dose  to  that  on  the  odns  of  Athens  t»ued  in  162/160  b.c.**  Our  particnlar  combi- 
nation, the  thunderbolt  on  an  oval  diidd,  is  found  at  Sidon  at  about  this  same  date 
on  the  funerary  stele  of  a  mercenary  from  Lydia.'*  The  thyreos  was  particularly 
popular  witli  the  mercenaries  who  served  the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies."  it  is 
interesting^,  though  tantalizing,  to  find  it  without  its  owner  in  Athens. 

CONCLUSIOX 

Despite  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  this  deposit,  it  shows  clearly  how  in  their 
last  days  the  ooroplasts  of  the  Hdlenistic  period  in  Athens  were  adjusting  to  new 

tastes.  In  the  late  2nd  century,  we  have  seen  them  reviving  popular  old  types,  deliber- 
ately copying  them  from  antecedents  of  the  4th  ccntiiry,  not  just  using  exhausted 
moulds.  In  the  opening  years  of  the  1st  century,  iiowever,  the  coroplasts  were  obvi- 
ously less  interested  in  these  revivals  than  in  new  types:  masks,  trivial  genre  scenes 

and  pastoral  fantn-^ics.  From  the  large  size,  the  careless  manufacture  and  the  Neo- 
Attic  flavor  of  these  scenes,  we  may  assume  that  they  were  made  after  the  sack  of 
Athens,  but  before  Roman  taste  had  hardened  the  style. 

In  general,  M.  Bieber,  The  History  oj  the  Greek  and  Rotnan  Theater,  Princeton,  1961,  pp. 
98f.,  fig.  367.  Cf.  Mollard.  Myrina,  pi.  229,  a,  d;  cf.  pi.  230.  a. 
■*  Hesptria,  XXXIV,  1965.  pi.  21.  no.  3. 

P.  Fferdruet.  Rev.  anh,  (4e  ihU)  HI.  I90«.  I,  fp.  241-244. 
"  An  example:  E.  Find.  Aniik*  WOi  ht  Ton,  Ldpdg,  pi.  61,  no.  227.  GL  MoOard.  Myrbu, 
pi.  150,  b,  d. 

"  Dareinherg  and  Saglio,  s.v.  fulmen,  p.  1358,  figs,  3308  ff. 
"  Altertumer  von  Pergamon,  II,  pi.  XLVII,  3,  p.  108. 

'*  M.  Thompson.  The  Ntw  Style  Silver  Coinaft  of  AfkeiU,  New  Yolfc,  1961.  pp.  160-164. 
*•  Mendel,  Cat.  Sculf)tures,  I,  p.  263,  no.  104. 
*^PBdriKt.  op.  cit.,  pp.  240  ff. 
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CATALOGUE 


1  (T  1636)  Mde  HewL  Ft  6B. 

P.  H.  6.5  cm.;  H.  of  face  2.6  cm.  Buff-blond 
day;onui(eoolleab;tedonhair.  Backmould- 
made.  Brdcoi  below. 

Child's  head,  wcarint;  heavy  hmind  wrcAth 
with  fillets  hanging  to  shoulders.  Mouth  open 
in  twisted  Brio. 

Dkakd  Piguiss 

2  (T  1635)  Draped  Fragment  PI.  6B. 

P.  H.  10  cm.  Buff-lilood  cfay.  Finished  edge 

on  left  side. 

Mass  of  hanging  drapery,  perhaps  thrown 
owerapoit 

i  (T  1626)  Drafted  Femle  Figure.    PL  68. 

P.  H.  8.3  cm.  BnflF-tan  clay ;  thick  \\\\lu-  slin 
Irregular  vent  in  back,  which  is  handmade. 
Head  misaaig. 

Draped  in  fine  chiton  and  heavy  himatioB 
that  is  drawn  across  body  to  left  side  and  held 
Up  in  thick  fold ;  right  hand  emerges. 

Hesperia.  XXI,  1952,  pi.  35,  pp.  132 ff.; 
Troy,  Suppl.  Monograph  3,  p.  20,  note  1. 

4  (T  3679)  Draped  Fragment.  PI.  68. 

P.  H.  4.3  cm.  Reddish  Uiff  day.  Broken  ad 

routui. 

From  right  upper  side  of  female  figure ;  same 
moitM  as  No.  8. 

5  (T  1629)  Ardiaistic  Figure.  PI.  68. 

P.  H.  8.  cm.  Soft  gray-blond  cla>'.  Cream 
color  all  over  figure.  SoUd;  marks  of  attach- 
mcnt  behind. 

Female  figure  in  archaistic  dress,  high  girt, 
with  overfold,  holding  her  left  hand  down,  her 
riglit  upward  wMi  a  small  fawn  againft  her 
breast.  Long  locks  on  shoulders. 

Hesperia.  XXVIIl,  1959.  pi.  27,  p.  135. 

Groups 

6  (T  1634)  Boy  and  Hog.  PI.  68. 
P.  H.  11 J  cm.;  P.W.  72xm.  Bload-buff 


day;  orange  on  fleab;  red  on  base,  on  bair  and 

some  of  fruit ;  yellow  on  rest  of  fruit  and  on 
dog.  Mouldmade  back  partly  broken  away; 
parte  of  doak  missing. 

Boy  mnvcs  to  his  left,  carrj'ing^  basket  of  fruit, 
looking  back  at  small  dog  that  jumps  up  liis 
right  leg.  Wears  cloak  fastened  at  throat  and 
tliick  wreath.  Features  not  modelled;  eyes 
touched  with  black,  mouth  with  red. 

7  ( T  1631.  3673.  3674)  Pastoral  Graup(?). 

PI.  69. 

T  1631  a)  P.  H.  65eD.;  P.  W.  11  an.  b) 

P.n.  8  5  cm.;  \V.  7  cm.  Ydknr-Uond day.  Red 
on  base ;  orange  on  rock. 

Moulded  higb  base  witb  a  little  rocky  ground 
on  which  traces  of  a  doven  hoof  (  ?)  and  lion's 

paw  (?). 

T  3673  a)  P.  H.  6.5 cm.;  b)  7cm.;  c)  3.3 
an.:  d)  7.4  an.  Yellow-blond  daj;  pinlddi 
orange  on  flesh ;  reddish  on  hair. 

Fragments  from  a  goat-l^ged  figure;  d) 
trunk  of  a  tree,  hollow  at  ends  of  branches. 

T  3674  a)  P.  H.  7.4  cm. ;  b)  7  5  cm  Blond 
clay.  Pinkish  orange  flesh ;  creant  on  drapery. 

Two  arm  fragments;  rigiit  naked;  left  sup- 
ports end  of  hanging  drapery. 

All  these  fragments  are  very  similar  in  fabric^ 
tedttique  and  coloring,  but  iStKf  fmy  come 
from  several  difierent  ptecesa 

Miscellanies 

8  (T  1625)  Votive  Mask.  PI.  69. 

H.  5.4cm.;  W.  4.2cm.  Gray-reddish  clay; 
cream  on  face;  yellow  on  hair ;  red  on  lips ;  trace 
of  blue  on  eye.  Mouth  pierced;  hang-holes  on 
top  of  head ;  open  back.  Lower  left  side  broken 


Mask  of  maiden  with  flowing  locks. 
T.  B.  L.  Webster,  Mons.  lUtut.  Ntw  Com- 
9dy,  p.  55,  AT  22. 
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9  (T  1624)  Oval  Shield.  PI.  69. 


10  (T  3688)  Base.  PI.  69. 


P.  H,  5.3 cni.  Micaceous  buff  clay.  Solid; 
convex. 


P.  H.  3.5  cm.;  P.  W.  4.5  cm.  Gray-blond 
clay;  creain  on  front;  dark  blue  on  top.  Back 
missniK ;  broken  at  ends. 


Lower  rijjlit  side  (if  a  small  oval  shield  with 
raised  border  decorated  with  wavy  scroll  pat- 
tern. Relief  blazon  consisting  ti  winged  tinm- 
derbolt  with  stalks  of  fennd. 


Base,  with  small  moulding  at  top,  markedly 
projecting  lower  half-round  moulding  at  bottom. 


VTII  THE  LATE  FIRST  CENTURY  B.C.' 


The  dq)re.ssion  that  followed  the  SuUan  sack  of  Athens  in  86  b.c.  was  deep  and 
prolonged.  By  seizing  the  gold  and  silver  reserves  on  the  Acropolis,  by  looting  the 
city  of  columns,  statues  and  paintingfs,  by  o»fiscatii^  die  slaves  and  devastating  the 

harbor  from  which  Athens  had  drawn  her  wealth,  the  Romans  broiight  the  city  to  a 
state  of  demoralization.'  This  condition  is  reflected  with  startling  vividness  in  the 
Agora  even  to  this  day  by  tlie  paucity  of  material  discovered,  except  war  debris,  of  the 
period  between  the  deaning  up  after  the  sack  and  the  limited  indkatioos  of  improve- 
ment under  Augustus.  In  fact,  it  becomes  more  and  mnre  clear  that  real  recovery  did 
not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian.^  The  few  ligurines  that  appear  in  the  few 
deposits  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  arc  as  wretched  as  the  surviving  citizens  themsdves 
must  have  been.  It  is  perhaps  surprising  to  find  any  terracottas,  for  the  Gredc  feding 
for  coroplastic  art  soon  died  out  and  almost  none  have  survived  from  the  Agora  for 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire.*  It  is  even  not  impossible  that  the  few  examples 
that  we  shall  tentatively  present  here  are  only  survivors  from  an  earlier  period  and 
were  not  acttially  made  after  Sulla.  Thdr  interest  is  certainly  only  as  social  documents 
and  not  as  works  of  art. 

The  author  of  the  volume  on  Acfora  pottery  of  the  Roman  period  "  takes  the  siege 
of  Sulla  as  the  di\  iding  line  between  the  ceramics  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods. 
The  study  of  the  figurines  of  the  Roman  period  begins  vrilh.  the  figurines  frcnn  con- 

'  The  (lottery  from  ihe.-ie  depo.sits  will  mostly  be  published  by  G.  R.  Edwards;  the  rest,  of  the 
Roman  period,  by  H.  S.  Robinson.  In  the  meantime  I  have  had  the  benefit  <rf  consultation  on 
the  dating  of  the  later  Hellenistic  and  Ronnan  periods  with  John  Hayes,  who  is  studying  this 
particular  phase.  The  photographs  are  by  Alison  Franz  and  James  Heyle. 

'  A  vivid  picture  of  the  period  is  given  by  W.  S.  Ferguson,  H^UmOk  Aihtnt,  London,  1911, 
pp.  454-459. 

•This  view,  exjirt  ssed  In  Paiis.-inias  (I,  20,  7)  and  by  several  other  aufbors,  has  been  contested 
at  length  by  John  Day,  An  Economic  History  of  Athens  under  Roman  Dominaliion,  New  Yoil^ 
1942,  pp.  120-176.  The  results  of  the  Agora  excavations,  however,  tend  tO  tnppoit  tfail  indent 

tradition,  although  it  may  have  been  overdraniatically  expressed. 

*  C.  Grandjouan,  The  Athenian  Agora,  VI,  Princeton,  1961,  p.  2. 

•  H.  S.  Robinson,  Athenian  Agora,  V,  Princeton,  1961,  p.  2.  For  the  appearance  of  "  Per^ 
gamene  "  (East  StgiUata  A)  in  Greece  after  75  B.C.,  cf.  IJiVft  Palt*tima»  Ctramie  Chronology, 
pp.  80f.,  214. 
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texts  that  contained  characteristically  Roman  pottery,  such  as  Arretine  ware.'  On 
the  other  hand,  tiie  mamifacture  of  lamps,  a  more  vital  commodity,  was  found  to 
have  resumed  its  development  after  the  sack  without  so  marked  a  daagt  of  character.' 

On  our  present  evidence,  it  seems  that  the  production  of  figtirines  continued  in  sparse 
quantity  throughout  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  pcrliaps  even  a  little  later,  to  follow 
Hellenistic  tradition.  Our  dating  of  the  technique  of  large  coarse  figures,  such  as  have 

nln  nd}  been  discussed  from  the  Mask  Cistern  '  as  post-Sullan  is  supported  by  the 
striking  absence  at  Delos,  finally  sacked  in  69  b.c,  of  similar  pieces.  Parallels  for  a 
few  of  our  specimens  can  also  be  found  in  Myrina,  which  was  very  active  just  at  this 
period.* 

Besides  the  examples  mentioned  above  from  earlier  deposits,"  the  most  interesting 
pieces  from  the  limited  contexts  of  this  date  are  heads.  We  shall  select  those  that 
illustrate  the  trends  of  style.  The  dating  of  the  deposits  that  are  listed  for  each  piece 
in  die  Catakgoe  is  given  on  p.  267.** 

Technique 

Technically,  this  material  varies  immensely.  The  soft  Uond  day  dttracteristic 
of  the  lattt  2nd  century  continued  to  be  use  J.  but  often  it  was  not  so  wdl  fired  and 
took  on  a  very  livid  yellow  hue  (Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7).  Along  with  it  also  appears  a  more 
traditional  buff,  very  much  like  that  of  the  better  productions  of  the  late  2nd  century 
(Nos.  1,  2,  8,  9).  Plaster  moalds  were  used,  but  not  often  (Nos.  6,  10).  Tiny, 
slovcnlv  types  also  oocur  as  though  in  response  to  the  poverty  of  the  intiabitants 
(Nos.  3, 7). 

Male  Heads:  Nos.  1-3 

The  upper  filling  of  a  deposit  of  which  the  lower  filling  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed appears  from  its  pottery  to  have  been  dumped  in  as  late  as  the  last  quarter  of 
the  1st  century  B.C."  It  contained  two  heads  (Nos.  1,  8).  They  are  well  preserved, 
despite  considerable  plastic  detail,  and  may  therefore  be  oon^dered  to  have  been 
manufactured  shortly  before  their  discard.  The  firmty  baked  fabric  and  careful 
modelling,  particularly  at  the  back  of  the  head,  however,  are  at  variance  with  the 

*  Graiidjouan,  op.  ft/.,  p.  1,  note  2. 

*  R.  H.  Howland,  Agora,  IV,  p.  1 ;  J.  Perlzwdg,  Athenian  Agora,  VII,  Primoetan,  p.  4. 
The  disrasrioa  by  J.  Day,  o^.  eif.,  Ik  1S3,  niuat  be  oofieded  by  tfds 

*  See  above  p.  253. 

*  MoUard.  Myrina,  pi.  lOS,  e ;  pi.  106,  d.  f . 

'•See above  pp.  255-256,  nos.  6,  7. 

'*  Until  all  the  evidence  lias  been  fully  studied,  the  dates  suggested  here  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative.  They  must  be  related  to  those  given  by  Lapp,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-90. 

"The  lower  filling  of  this  deposit,  N  19: 1,  has  been  di«cttssed.  Htspiria,  XXXIV,  1965, 
pp.  6648.  For  an  snalysiB  of  the  upper  filling,  L^.  op.  dL,  pp.  80-84. 
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nature  of  other  pieces  found  in  the  other  contexts  of  this  period.  We  might  be  dubious 
about  their  date,  were  there  not  a  few  stylistic  peculiarities.  The  male  head  f  N'o.  1) 
shows  rough  hair,  thick  eyelids  and  bow  ed  lips  rather  in  the  manner  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  2iid  century."  Yet  tiie  style  is  not  exacdy  alike;  it  bdcs  the  sensitive 
feeling^  of  clay  work  of  Greek  times  and  seems  slicker;  moreover,  these  heads  have 
been  slipiwi  with  clay.**  If  we  turn  to  the  conleinporary  shops  of  Asia  Minor,  we 
note  immediately  many  examples  with  large  coarse  features,  plastic  leafy  crowns 
sttmumnted  by  tihick  bound  wreatiis  made  in  the  shops  of  Dtphilos  and  liis  associates 
in  ^fyrina."  Tt  is  not  impossible  that  this  head  is  an  import,  made  to  supplement  the 
lamentable  local  supply,  nnich  as  Italian  lamps  were  brought  to  Greece  for  the  same 
purpose  at  this  same  time." 

The  next  head  (No.  t)  points  the  contrast  between  titts  vigorous  purely  Hellen- 
istic style  that  continued  into  the  late  1st  century  b.c.  in  Myrina  and  the  impoverished 
post-Sullan  character  of  Athenian  \\  nrk.  Tt  comes  from  the  filling  of  a  post-Sullan 
drain  along  with  Pergamene  ware  and  a  few  early  Roman  sherds."  The  fabric  is  a 
grayish  buff,  not  unlike  that  common  m  the  HeraMes  Deposit**  The  face  is  damaged, 
but  the  features  must  always  have  been  dull.  The  large  wreath,  which  stops  at  ear- 
levcl.  is  stippled  in  horizontal  strokes  and  attached  separately,  but  without  the  jabs 
usual  at  this  time.  Perhaps  this  is  the  work  of  an  older  coroplast,  perhaps  a  survivor. 
The  hair  is  arranged  in  a  fringe  over  llie  forehead;  ^  thin  nedc  is  stiff.  These 
features  are  similar  to  those  of  ephebcs  from  Myrina  datable  at  the  same  period  or  a 
little  later.'*  This  is  presumably  a  local  piece  of  the  same  creneral  class. 

The  miserable  little  head  (No.  3)  was  found  built  into  the  rubble  wall  of  a 
latrine  that  was  erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  Theseion  some  time  after  the  sack  of 
86  B.C.  but  before  Augustus.**  The  soft  blond  day  has  the  strong  yeDow  hue  oommon 
after  Sulla.  The  fabric  is  so  degenerate  and  poorly  fired  that  it  is  covered  with  fine 
hair-cracks,  a  phenomenon  virtually  unknown  among  Greek  figurines.  Small  though 
the  head  is,  it  has  been  made  in  two  moulds  which  incorporate  the  wreath.  The  stip- 
pling of  the  wreath  is  done  with  vertical  strokes.  The  &oe  is  so  worn  tiiat  the  features 
cannot  be  detected,  but  that  they  were  origtnaUy  lumpish  is  all  too  dear  from  the 

"E.g.  Group  E.  Hesperia.  XXXIV,  1965,  p.  52,  no.  3. 

"  Cf .  Corinth.  XII.  pi.  37,  no.  408.  ^ty  attention  was  drawn  to  this  pinkish  slip  by 
Judith  Pcrlzweig,  from  wliose  full  knowledge  of  Corinthian  terracottas  I  have  gained  much  enlighten- 
ment. An  applied  clay  slip  is  alw  noted  in  W.  van  Ingen,  Figurines  from  Seleucia  on  tk$  Tigrit, 
Ann  Arbor,  1939,  p.  15.  It  does  not  appear  on  Athenian  pieces  of  the  pre-Sullan  period. 

*•  MoOard,  Myrina,  pU.  55.  e.  197,  c,  221,  a. 

*•  Perlzwfig,  Aqorn,  VIT.  p.  4. 

"  In  the  general  area  U  2 1 . 
Hesperia,  XXXIV,  1%5,  p.  53. 

»  MoUard.  Mynna,  pi.  143.  b-d ;  pi.  171.  e ;  d.  DHos,  XXUI,     76^  nos.  836^  849. 8S5. 

**  Am  1 15;  H.  A.  Thompson,  the  excavator,  provided  the  datnv. 
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prognathous  profile.  This  head,  however,  differs  from  genuine  early  Roman  work, 
which,  in  Alliens  at  least,  usually  copied  sculptural  styles.  We  see  here  the  Gracculus 
who  fawned  upon  the  Romans  and  who  malees  us  unsympathetic  with  his  kind. 

Female  Heads:  Nos4-10 

Most  of  the  interesting  heads  found  in  tin-  Agora  in  dcixj.sits  of  the  later  Lst 
century  B.C.  are,  contrary  to  the  situation  in  the  Inte  2iid  century,  of  female  types. 

No.  4  comes  from  a  drain  hlling  of  the  time  aiter  Sulla,  probably  fairly  close 
to  the  mid  1st  century."  Its  ydlow  fabric  and  fresh  condition  suggest  that  it  was 
manufactured  after  the  sack.  The  sharply  incisive  treatment  is  novel;  it  follows  that 
of  bronzes  and  markedly  differs  from  the  sloiipy  coroplastic  style  observable  on  most 
figurines  made  before  the  time  of  Sulla.  \Vc  note  tliat  this  head  develops  from  the 
tradition  of  metallie  looking  heads  that  we  observed  on  one  piece  from  the  Kybele 
Cistern.'"  On  that  example,  however,  the  face  is  plump  whereas  on  our  No.  4  the 
face  is  long  and  thin,  witli  precise,  tiny  features  and  an  elongated  ncek  showing  marked 
rings  of  Venus.  This  head  can  be  paralleled  on  Roman  coins  of  the  40's  of  ihe  1st 
century  bx."  This  is  a  foretaste  of  the  crisp  dassicism  tiiat  becomes  the  characteristic 
idiom  of  the  .Augustan  era.  The  ringlets  that  fall  on  the  neck  in  little  coils  are  often 
seen  on  the  shoulders  of  figurines  of  that  period  in  Myrina." 

The  stephane  worn  by  this  head  is  rendered  as  a  serrated  diadem  with  a  ring 
base  Vkt  several  on  stodgy^faced  women  from  Delos  and«  more  like  our  type,  m  a 
thin-necked  type  from  Abdera  and  Myrina.**  This  stephane  should  mark  our  head 
as  divine,  but  at  this  periorl,  consistency  cannot  be  assumed." 

From  another  context  of  this  period,  namely  mid  1st  century  to  .Augustus,  a  more 
stolid  head  (No.  5)  brings  us  close  to  the  vacuity  of  Roman  types.  The  clay  is  buff 
and  wdl  fired,  as  m  Roman  figurines.  The  face  has  a  stodgy  expression  not  seen 
hitherto  in  Athens.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  this  represents  an  Italian 
trader's  wife  or  an  Athenian  trying  to  imitate  her.  The  doughnut-shaped  wreath 
stops  at  the  level  of  the  cars  and  resembles  that  on  a  small  head  that  was  previously 
regarded,*'  perhaps  wrongly,  as  made  before  the  sack.  The  wreath,  like  that  on  our 
Na  8,  was  made  in  both  front  and  bade  moulds  and  then  awkwardly  joined  The  back 

»  Deposit  A-B  19-20:1. 

"Hespcria,  XXXV,  1966,  p.  18,  no.  17,  pi.  3. 

"E.g.  H.  M.Htungiy,  Roman  Coins,'  London,  1961),  pi.  \,  14  (cc.  49  B.C.)  ;  pi.  XV, 3  (ca.  ^ 
9JC.)  ;  pi.  XIX,  13  (fa.  44  B.C.). 
**  MoUard,  Myrina,  fd.  192,  g-i. 

»Dths,  pi.  80.  nos.  964.  969;  D.  I.  Laaridls,  m&)^  'A/nqpfir.  Atfaeos.  19G0.  pL  6^ 

B6;  cf.  Mol!ard.  Myrina,  pi.  20.1.  c  and  aii  interesting  prototype,  pi.  203,  e. 

•*  See  D.  B.  Thompson,  I  roy,  Supplementary  Monograph,  3,  p.  49.  (Hereafter,  Troy.) 
»  Httperio,  XXXV,  1966,  p>  9,  no.  17,  pL  3. 
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of  the  head  is  i^iven  substance  by  a  larj^e  protrudinpf  bLiii,  of  which  we  note  the  proto- 
type at  Myrina,  Delos,  I  lion."  The  smug  face,  however,  is  missing  at  those  sites. 

Our  next  series  of  heads  is  more  informative.  They  all  wear  the  hair,  however 
it  may  be  arranged  in  front,  drawn  up  to  a  tall  bow-knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  a 
fashion  particularly  populnr  in  the  late  2nd  and  1st  century  B.C."  No.  6  ?.  '^<io<] 
example  from  near  the  beginning  of  this  period.  It  was  found  in  a  cistern  chamber 
adjacent  to  that  which  held  the  Kybcle  deposit.*"  It  was  also  filled  with  Sullan  debris. 
The  fabric  of  No.  6  is  soft  ydlow-blond  clay,  smoked  gray  in  places.  Fdlets  in  the 
hollows  indicate  that  the  head  was  niai'c  in  a  plaster  mould."  The  modelling  is  en- 
livened by  some  retouching.  The  facial  type  derives  from  earlier  forms  with  squinting' 
eyes  and  pursed  mouth."  The  wavy  ridges  of  the  melon  coiflfure  radiate  outward  from 
a  point  in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  rather  than  run  paralld  to  each  other.  This 
form  occurs  on  the  large  head  of  Despoina  by  Damophon,  of  which  the  face  is  also 
not  dissimilar."  The  bow-knot,  added  to  the  coitfure  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  it, 
is  fairly  low  and  curly ;  the  knot  at  the  nape  projects  far  outward.  The  surface  of  the 
head  is  still  alive  and  shows  that  use  of  a  plaster  mould  need  not,  though  it  often 
docs,  deaden  the  vividness  of  the  terr.'irrstt.-i.  We  may  therefore  safely  regard  this 
head  as  a  product  of  the  late  2nd  century,  perhaps  from  an  imported  mould. 

The  vitality  of  this  head  is  immediately  striking  when  we  compare  it  with  a 
fodish  little  piece  (no.  7)  that  reduces  the  type  to  an  absurdity.  This  was  found  in  a 
context  apparently  no  later  than  the  late  2nd  century."  It  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
miniature  '*  in  many  details :  the  buff  fabric,  the  gay  coloring,  even  to  the  red  hair  and 
gilding  on  its  stephane.  The  lace  is  blurred  almost  to  tlie  vanishing  point,  but  tlie 
curly  hair  is  still  a  bit  crisp.  It  is  dose  to  heads  from  Myrina  that  are  the  dull  Hdkn- 
istic  prototypes  of  late  1st  century  Nike  heads  **  of  harder  and  less  individual  spirit 

The  next  two  heads  (Xos.  8,  9)  at  first  glance  might  seem  to  precede  rather 
than  to  follow  the  baroque  little  i)iece  just  Studied.  They  revert  in  fabric  to  a  dull 
gray-bufT  fired  as  hard  as  iriaiiy  specimens  of  the  mid  2nd  century.  They  also  restune 
the  larger  size  of  good  Hellenistic  pieces.  Both,  however,  were  fomd  in  late  contexts 
and  probably  represent  the  revival  of  old  Styles  which  took  place  in  many  fidds  in  the 
time  of  Augustus. 

»  Mollard,  Myma,  pL  12S,  f.;  DUos,  XXIII,  pi.  81.  do.  97S,  pL  82,  tio.  1012;  Troy,  pi.  LV, 

no.  280. 

»/W<f..  p.  43. 
Deposit  £  15 : 3. 

nCrandjouan,  Acjora,  Vl,  p.  3,  note  12;  cL  Hetperia,  XXXIV,  1965,  pp.  35^. 

«Mo!lard,  Myrina,  pi.  205,  c;  T«y,  pi.  UII,  oa  266. 

*•  Bicbtr,  Sculpture,  tig.  670. 
"  Area  B  16. 

»  Hesperia,  XXXIV,  1965,  pL  21,  no.  2. 
Mollard,  Myrina,  pi.  216.  h.  a.  Burr,  Myrims.  no.  105,  pi.  XXXIX. 
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Na  8  was  found  in  tiie  same  filliiig^  as  No.  1,  datable  m  the  last  3rears  of  the  lat 
century  B.C."  In  photographs,  that  is  in  essential  forms,  these  two  heads  resemble 
each  other  closely,  but  in  tlic  hand  they  can  be  seen  to  differ  in  detail-  The  female 
head  (No.  8)  is  made  of  dull  buff  clay.  Its  surface  is  not  so  smoothly  worked  as 
that  of  the  male  head  and  its  ornamentation  is  coarser.  This  head  may  be  the  local 
version  of  the  more  fiardy  Hellenistic  style  of  Asia  Minor.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  we  may  call  tlic  flamboyant  style.  The  towering  bow  of  hair,  deco- 
rated in  the  center  with  a  disk,  springs  up  behind  a  stephane  that  evidently  rose 
h^  from  the  head.  The  hack  of  the  head  is  rounded  and  lightly  vrorked  in  tresses 
that  draw  up  to  a  bow  without  having  the  second  knot  at  the  nape  visible  on  the  two 
preceding  specimens.  This  detail  is  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  to  omit  such  low 
knots  on  late  heads  from  Ilion."  The  face  is  carelessly  modelled  with  hard  eyelids 
of  which  the  lower  dips  markedly.**  The  nose  is  thick  and  the  mouth  coarse.  The 
profiles  of  Nos.  1  and  8,  however,  show  such  a  close  rehition  that  they  cannnt  he  far 
apart  in  time,  though  tlie  female  face  has  been  carelessly  wiped  and  is  covered  with 
bits  ol  day  like  warts  on  the  skin.  The  joint  between  the  front  and  back  sections  has 
been  slovoify  finished  and  emended  by  large  lumpy  earrings.  The  big  bah  earrings 
do  not  seem  to  occur  before  the  1st  century'  B.C.  and  reach  flamboyant  proportions  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  The  hair  bow  likewise  belongs  to  the  latest  Hellenistic  phase, 
for  it  finds  parallels  on  the  Nikai  from  Myrina  signed  1^  the  coraplasts  Theodotos 
and  Menophilos."  On  our  head  the  bow  is  wilder  and  the  style  livelier  than  the 
Myrinan  and  can  better  be  placed  with  No  7  and  its  parallels.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore to  fall  into  the  time  just  before  or  at  the  begmnmg  of  the  Augustan  period. 

The  difference  between  lias  careless  but  still  livefy  Hdlenistic  style  and  the 
genuine  classicism  of  the  Imperial  Roman  age  is  made  dear  by  a  comparison  of  the 
preceding  heads  and  our  No.  9.  Its  fabric  is  novel  to  us,  a  dull  buff  mixture  brushed 
with  a  thin  pinkish  slip.  This  is  like  a  pinkish  slip  found  on  terracottas  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ  at  Corinth."  No  white  coating  is  visible,  but  dark  red  paint  has 
been  applied  direct  to  the  hair.  This  head  was  found  in  a  drain  together  with  sherds 
as  late  as  the  mid  1st  century  after  Christ."  The  peculiar  mixture  of  elements  in  thi.s 
head  can  best  be  explained  by  assigning  it  to  tiie  earlier  years  of  the  Imperial  age. 
It  is  also  un-Gredc  in  the  absurdity  of  the  treatment  of  the  hair-bow,  which  on  our 
previous  examples  aixl  indeed  also  on  early  Roman  examples  from  Myrina**  is 

"  See  above  note  6. 

"  E.g.  Troy,  nos.  274,  279,  pis.  LIV  f. 
"Ibid.,  nos.  270 f.,  pi.  LIII. 
Cf .  Moliard,  Myrma,  pis.  122,  d,  f.  202.  i,  204.  g,  i.  206.  f  (by  Diphilos ) .  Seeming  exceptions, 
such  as  pis.  1 14,  b  and  125,  i,  are,  on  other  gnnnub,  oouidefed  as  lat  century  copies  of  eailkr  Qrpes. 
**  See  above  note  14. 
**Area  B-C  17. 

«  See  Troy,  pp.  SSL,  MM.  186^  2S2-254:  MoUard.  Myrina^  pL  218,  e4. 
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composed  of  the  long  ends  of  hair  that  were  obviously  combed  back  from  the  face 
and  upward.  On  this  head,  however,  the  underlying  coiffure  is  the  popular  melon 
type  (Mdled  flat  to  a  tig^  coil  at  tfw  bade  of  the  head,  as  on  2ad  century  exatniiles.** 

Upon  this  !f)'^ical  style  of  hairdressing  a  large  bow  has  been  irrelevantly  grafted  as 
a  mere  ornament  by  an  artist  inditferent  to  the  logic  of  feminine  hairdressing.  He  then 
added  a  disk  ornament  and  round  earrings  to  enliven  his  dull  work.  The  facial  type 
is  equally  inooogruous,  for  it  is  drawn  from  an  old  Praxitdean  mould  audi  aa  was  in 
use  in  the  Agora  in  the  2nd  century."  This  correct  beauty  is  ?;nme\vhat  like  that  of 
Diphilos'  best  classicizing  heads  at  Myrina,"  but  decidedly  more  frigid.  We  might 
speculate  just  how  a  Greek  coroplast  working  in  Athens  could  competently  have 
created  just  the  same  pseudo-Gredc  flavor  as  Unt  marUe  wofkers  who  inspired  him. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  widespread  i>opularity  of  the  type.  The  classic  face,  the 
rippling  hair  and  extravagant  bow  occur  in  several  cxcdlent  specimens  from  Seleucia 
in  contexts  of  the  late  1st  to  2nd  century  after  Christ." 

To  set  off  tihe  recast  Roman  st^e  of  No.  9,  we  should  glance  at  tiie  final  stage 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  untouched  Hellenistic  tradition  of  the  late  1st  century 
after  Christ  or  even  a  little  later."  A  trashy  little  head.  No.  10.  of  pale  blond  clay 
is  also  washed  over  with  a  pinkish  slip  and  a  thick  red  paint  is  applied  directly  to 
the  hair.  It  is  in  a  way  the  counterpart  of  the  male  head  No.  8,  but  it  has  borrowed 
the  irrelevant  melon  waves  over  the  forehead  while  retaining  the  wide  head  band 
like  that  worn  by  Ivleopatra  Vll."  The  bow  has  become  very  lumpy  and  the  earrings 
big  and  round.  The  damage  done  to  the  face  in  the  moulding  was  hastily  corrected 
by  scratches  on  the  eyes  and  lips.  This  is  Hac  sort  of  work  often  found  at  Sdenda,** 
but  Ilion  and  Myrina  do  not  seem  to  have  fallen  so  low.  Our  head  is  more  like  a 
fantastic  specimen  from  Tarsos  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.*' 

CbNCLVSIONS 

We  have  ranged  far  in  this  discussion  and  we  have  sdected  difficult  examples  of 
style.^  little  known  and  understood  in  the  citv  of  Athens.  We  might  summarize  our 
brief  findings,  emphasizing  however  our  f  uii  consciousness  that  these  are  but  snatches 
of  the  complex  story  of  the  times. 

Technically,  we  have  noticed  two  disparate  manners,  apparently  co-existing 

"E.g.  Troy,  pi.  LI,  nos.  252-254. 

"  Hcsperia.  XXXV.  19f/.,  ]  1  3.  no.  IS.  Cf.  ^V^tSaiphtrt,  fi^.  524  for  R  martde counterpart 

MoUard.  Myrina,  pi.  206.  h. 
«vm  Ingen,  op.  cit.,  pi.  LXI.  no.  440  (Cat.  lOlSe). 

"  From  a  depo.<;it  in  I  14,  dated  by  H.  A.  Tbom|noa  in  the  1st  to  2nd  centuries  after  Christ 

**  Bieher.  Sculpture,  figs.  364-367. 

v.ui  Inyrn,  np^  at.,  pi.  XIII.  98  (Cat.  19K).  pi.  LXTI.  448  (Cat.  1057c). 
»'  II.  Goldman  and  others,  Excavations  at  GdslH  KuU,  Tarsus,  I,  Princeton,  1950,  fig.  248, 
Da  508. 
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or  following  closely  one  on  the  olliar.  The  Hdknisdc  tradition  continues,  but  degene- 
rates rapidly.  Tlie  new  Roman  competence  picks  up  the  technical  standards,  but 
makes  Greek  terracottas  essentially  Italian.  Artistically,  a  dichotomy  is  also  visible, 
but  it  does  not  exactly  follow  the  same  lines.  The  late  HeUenistic  tradition  is  carried 
on,  in  certain  examples  even  in  the  Roman  manner  (Nos.  2,  6,  8,  9) ;  others  are  as 
degenerate  in  style  as  in  technique  (  Nos.  3,  5.  7,  10).  One  piece  alone.  No.  4,  shows 
a  novel  style  of  which  the  inspiration  can  be  related  directly  to  Italian  sources.  By  the 
end  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  the  craft  had  apparently  recovered  sufficiently  to  produce 
fairly  respectable  pieces  for  which  a  small  demand  continued  into  the  1st  century 
after  Christ.  But  the  production  of  terracottas  seems  virtually  to  have  ceased  by  the 
end  of  that  century. 

With  this  last  flicker  of  the  HeUenistic  tradition  our  survey  of  three  centuries 

of  Hellenistic  terracottas  from  the  .'\thenian  .^^^ora  comes  to  an  end.  The  figurines 
of  the  Roman  period  have  long  since  been  ]n]l)lished.''"  A  similar  volume  presenting 
the  terracottas  of  the  earlier  periods  is  now  in  preparation.  S.  Immerwahr  and  E.  W. 
French  will  deal  with  those  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  ages.  R.  V.  Nicbolls  will  cover 
the  material  from  ca.  1100  n.c.  to  ca.  400  n.c.  The  present  writer  will  be  responsible 
for  that  of  the  remaining  centuries,  including,  in  condensed  form,  what  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  series  of  artides.  In  addition  a  great  deal  of  hitherto  un- 
published material  will  be  included  and  an  attempt  made  to  synthesize  the  results  of 
all  these  studies  into  a  coherent,  if  by  no  means  complete,  account  of  the  craft  of 
the  Athenian  coroplasts  down  the  ages. 


IiCals  Hkadb 

1  (T  1310)  Mtk  Hod.  wtetflied.      PL  70. 

Deposit      19  1.  P.  H.  5.8  cm.:  H  face  2.6 
cm.  Brownish  gray  clay ;  pink  on  wreath. 
Wears  ivy  wreath  under  thick  bound  wreath, 

with  two  large  fruits.  Hair  worked  behind. 

Mentioned  Troy,  Suppl.  Monog.  3,  p.  45, 
notes  69^  71. 

2  (T  2296)  Male  He»d,  wnathed.     PI.  70. 

Area  B  21.  P.  H,  4.2  cm. ;  H.  fr.rr  2  cm  Dull 
buff  clay.  Wreath  applied  separately ;  its  right 
end  misring. 

Wears  Akk  bound  wreadi,  at^ipted  hori* 
zontaily. 

Gnndjoiian,  Agora,  VI. 


S  (T3377)  Male  Head,  wnstfaed.      PI.  70. 

.^rt•a  T:  15.   P.  H.       nn,  :  H.  faOC  iJcm. 
Greenish  blond  clay,  full  of  cracks. 
Wears  dodc  bound  wreatfa. 

FsuALE  Heads 

4  (T  2063)  FcflMk  Head  with  Stephane. 

PI.  70. 

Area  A-B  19-20: 1.  P.  H.  4.5 an.;  H.  face 
1 .8  cm.  Greenish  blond  day.  Back  of  haad 
unworked ;  curb  applied. 

Wears  a  rnHinte  stephane  over  parted  hair, 
with  curls  hanging  down  neck. 
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5  (T  2390)  Female  Head,  wreathed.    PI.  70. 

Area  A-B  18.  P.  H.  4.4  cm. ;  H.  face  2.1  cm. 
Yellowish  blond  clay ;  traces  of  red  on  hair. 

Wears  hair  parted  in  center,  drawn  back  to 
lar^  flat  btin  at  back;  stiort,  thick»  tii^tly  atip> 

pled  wTcath. 

C  (T  927)  Fenak  Head,  ««arii«  tow-tmot. 

PI.  70. 

Deposit  E  15:3.  P.  H.  5.2 cm.;  H.  face 
3  cm.  Blond  clay,  somewhat  smoked.  Red  ca 
hair.  Nose  and  left  side  of  bow  broken. 

Hair  worn  in  multiple  melon  coifihire,  but 
drawn  to  smaO  projeetbg  knot  lielow  and  htge 
bow  on  top ;  wide  bead  band  in  buA  of  knot 
Squinting  eyes. 

7  (T  2573)  Female  Head,  wearior  lnw4aiot. 

PI.  71. 

Area  B  16.  P.  H.  4  cm.;  H.  face  1.3  cm. 
Blond  clay;  red  on  hair,  gilding  on  stcphane. 
Curls  missing  from  right  shoulder. 

Wears  parted  hair  in  low  projecting  knot 
and  high  bow  beUnd  stephane;  curls  on  left 
shoulder. 


wwiriiig  bow-knot. 


8  (T  1308)  Female  Head, 

PI.  71. 

Deposit  N  19: 1,  Top  filling.  P.  H.  67 cm.; 
H.  face  2.8cm.  Gr:iy  buff  clay;  red  on  hair. 
Most  of  stephane  missing ;  nose  chipped. 

Wean  hair  parted  and  drawn  op  bduad  to 
large  bow-knot,  fastened  by  centialdidE.  Thick* 
lidded  eyes,  large  earrinp. 

Mentiooed  Troy,  Sn^.  Uenog,  %  p.  43, 
note  Sf;  ^  45,  note  71;  fk.  94,  note  138. 


wcannf  kowknot. 


9  (T  2442)  Femate  Head. 

PI.  71. 

Area.  B-C  17.  P.  H.  6.3  cm.;  H.  face  3.2 cm. 
Dull  buff  clay  with  pinkish  slip. 

Wears  hair  in  melon  coiffure  with  projecting 
coil  at  crown;  six  waves  on  each  side.  Large 
bow  with  central  disk  on  top.  l^fge  ball  ear- 
rings. 

Mentumed  in  Troy.  Suppl.  Momog.  3,  p.  43, 
note  57. 

!•  (T  3658)  Female  Hnd.  VL  71. 

I  14.  P.  H.  3.8 cm.;  H,  faoc 2.8cm.  Bknd 
clay ;  hard  fabric ;  red  on  hair. 

Wean  bead  bind,  rodon  coiffure  and  large 
bow  and  earringa. 


fwnceton 
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Courtesy  of  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  43 
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Courtesy  of  British  Mus. 
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PLATE  74 


Hrtpmn  .12.  mi  PLATE  36 


'  ■  'laterial 


PLATE  75 


IU>prr,<,  32.  1963  PLATE  37 


'  ■     •  material 


PLATE  76 


Hfiptrux  32.  1963 


PLATE  38 


'  ■  'laterial 


PLATE  77 


>H(I:2) 

Htsperia  32.  mi  PLATE  39 


'  ■  'laterial 


PLATE  78 


Ht$petM  32,  t963 


PLATE  40 


oupydyliieo  inaiutial 


PLATE  80 


PLATE  80 


If 


3 


Pnyx  (cf.  1.2)  1  2 


PLATE  81 


PLATE  83 


//../,mfl  a.  im  PLATE  44 


'  ■  'laterial 


PLATE  13 


Papposilcnos  from  Pciraeus,  Staatliche  Musccn  Berlin 
(somewhat  reduced) 


I  (1:1) 


2  (slightly  reduced) 


3  (1:2) 


6  (1:1) 


V  The  Mid  Second  Century  B.C. 


7  (1:2) 


PLATE  45 


^laterial 


PLATE  14 


5  (1:2) 

V  The  Mid  Second  Century  B.C 
Hnfifna  u.  m5  PLATE  46 

r-  -    ,  !  .  -  ••Taterial 


PLATE  15 


16  (4:5) 

V  The  Mid  Second  Century  B.C. 

Hrtpma  U.  1965  PLATE  47 

^        '  ■  ^laterial 


PLATE  16 


V  The  Mid  Second  Century  B.C. 


Hnpena  U.  1965 


PLATE  48 


PLATE  17 


■■  « -rg  ill  ■  1 T  ^  - 


I  Group  E  (4:5) 


I 

VI  Late  Second  Century  to  86  B.C. 
//«/>rn«  J:#,  ms  PLATE  49 

'  ■  'laterial 


PLATE  IS 


9 

8 

6 


Herakies  Deposit  (1 :1) 

VI  Lj(c  Second  Century  to  86  B.C. 
//r./>rf,*  u.  /*>  FLA  I  E  50 


Cc 


PLATE  19 


T  }063  Herakles  Deposit  7 

(1:1) 

VI  Late  Second  Century  to  86  B.C. 
HttpmaU.  1965  PL.\TE  51 

r-  -    ,  !  .  -  ••Taterial 


PLATE  20 


PLATE  21 


T995 

Miscellaneous  Deposits  (1  :l) 
VI  Late  Second  Century  to  86  B.C. 


Hespena  U,  196i 


PLATE  53 


PLATE  22 


Aphrodite  from  Paramythia 


Hetpena  U.  mi  PLATE  54 


PLATE  1 


PLATE  2 


6(1:2) 


Httpma  is,  1966 


(1:1) 

PLATE  56 


PLATE  4 


T  1006  (1:1)  T 1566 +  T 1967  (1:1) 

Hnpeha  35.  1966  PLATE  58 

Cl 


PLATE  3 


Hnpma  35.  IS66  PLATE  59 


Cl 


PLATE  6 


PLATE  68 


VII  B  The  Early  FinB  Centur)  B  C,  The  Mask  Cistcnx 


PLATE  61 


PLATE  69 


7:  T5674  (1:2) 

7:  T16JI  (1:2) 


9(1:1)  10(1.1) 


VII  B  The  Early  First  Century  B.C.,  The  Mask  Cistern 


Hnpena  M.  1966 


PLA  I  t  62 


Cl 


PLATE  71 


VIII  The  Ute  First  Century  fi.C 


llftptTut  J5.  1966 


PLATE  64 


Cl 


I 


Copyrights 


lighted  material 


